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CHAPTER 1 


Introduction: The Aramaic Scrolls from the Qumran Caves and the Parameters 


of This Study 


Of the manuscripts found in the eleven caves near the site 
of Qumran, approximately 130 — just over 14 percent — are 
written in the Aramaic language.! To date, between thirty 
and forty different compositions have been detected 
among these manuscripts? Among the original seven 
scrolls to be discovered in Qumran Cave 1 by the now- 
legendary Bedouin herdsmen, only one was composed in 
Aramaic. At first, this manuscript was called simply “the 
Fourth Scroll,” since it could not be unrolled due to its lay- 
ers of skin being stuck firmly together from millennia of 
storage. The Fourth Scroll was eventually, painstakingly 
opened to reveal the longest of all the Aramaic scrolls, 
the so-called Genesis Apocryphon (1Q20). However, this 
step occurred nearly a decade after the six Hebrew scrolls 
had been opened, during which time intensive study of 
the Hebrew scrolls had commenced with great vigor and 
international acclaim. If the Genesis Apocryphon was a 
bit late to the party, the same could be said for study of 
the Aramaic scrolls from the Qumran caves more gener- 
ally, the large majority of which were published by Emile 
Puech in 2001 (DJD 31) and 2009 (DJD 37). The overwhelm- 
ing bulk of research on the Qumran scrolls to date has 
been dedicated to study of the Hebrew texts, and to two 
distinctive sub-groups in particular: the books contained 
in the Hebrew Bible/Old Testament — often referred to 
as the “biblical” scrolls — and a group of distinctive “sec- 
tarian" writings presumably associated with an Essene 
movement, or movements, at least part of which settled 
at Qumran beginning sometime during the late second or 


1 This is not counting the roughly seventy Aramaic or Hebrew- 
Aramaic documents found at other locations in the Judean Desert, 
like Nahal Hever and Wadi Murabba‘at. For further details see 
Machiela, Library. Calculations of other scholars have been gath- 
ered by Perrin, Dynamics, 24, n. 3. Of the scholars cited there, 
Dimant counts 121 manuscripts at approximately 13 percent of the 
total corpus, Berthelot and Stókl Ben Ezra have 129 manuscripts, of 
which 87 contain material sufficient for comment (10 percent of 
the corpus), García Martínez has 120 manuscripts and 29 distinc- 
tive compositions, and Tigchelaar counts approximately 12 percent 
of the 930 Qumran scrolls as Aramaic. 

2 Thenumber varies depending on how one counts; e.g., whether one 
combines certain manuscripts that do not overlap, or divides up the 
various books of 1 Enoch into independent literary works. See the 
literature cited in the preceding note. 
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early first century BCE.? While this focus on the Hebrew 
texts is not surprising, it has resulted in study of the 
Aramaic scrolls languishing by comparison. 

Despite the imbalance between past treatment of 
the Hebrew and Aramaic Qumran scrolls, much may be 
lauded about the excellent work done on the latter group 
since the 1950s by scholars such as Józef Milik, Joseph 
Fitzmyer, Klaus Beyer, Émile Puech, Devorah Dimant, and 
many others. These scholars have made significant, last- 
ing contributions to our understanding of the Qumran 
Aramaic literature, much of which was unknown before 
its discovery in the Judean Desert in the mid-twentieth 
century. The vast majority of these contributions have 
been in the areas of text editions, studies of individual 
manuscripts, texts, or text-groups (e.g., the Enoch scrolls 
or the Aramaic Levi Document), and the contribution of 
these scrolls to our knowledge of the Aramaic language. 
Those occasional comments that have been made on 
broader literary or thematic aspects of these works have 
provided glimpses of their distinctive voice within early 
Judaism and their rich, multi-faceted connections to the 
subsequently canonized (primarily Hebrew) Jewish scrip- 
tures. Moreover, the secondary tools for those who wish 
to study in detail the Aramaic literature kept at Qumran 
have flourished of late, most notably with the concor- 
dance and dictionary of Edward Cook, and the grammars 
of Ursula Schattner-Rieser and Takamitsu Muraoka. These 
resources will serve generations of students and scholars 
as the Aramaic scrolls become better known and more 
widely studied.^ 

This book is intended to extend the study of these 
scrolls in a new direction, providing a comprehensive 
assessment of their manuscript features, language, and 
scribal practices in order to encourage and facilitate com- 
parison both across the Qumran Aramaic corpus and with 
other ancient textual corpora. As a result, the book may 
serve as an advanced introduction to many aspects of the 
Aramaic scrolls from the Qumran caves. A set of nearly 


3 Foran up-to-date and even-handed assessment of the question of 
the sectarian texts and who wrote them see Collins, Beyond. 

4 Cook's concordance is found in Abegg et al, Concordance; Cook, 
Dictionary; Schattner-Rieser, Grammaire; Muraoka, Grammar. 
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ninety profiles — one for each significant manuscript — 
forms the core of this book, the layout and contents of 
which will be discussed further below in this introduc- 
tion. In two thematic chapters, following the profiles, I 
make broader observations about the corpus, derived 
from the profiles. The first treats the Aramaic language of 
the scrolls, aimed primarily at assessing the question of 
dialectical coherence across the corpus. The second looks 
at the physical features of the profiled manuscripts and 
the scribal practices found in them, offering a synthetic 
overview of the scope and types of features found. 

A basic, guiding question throughout my work on this 
project has been: In what ways do the Aramaic scrolls from 
the Qumran caves constitute a textual “corpus,” as physi- 
cal objects produced by Jewish artisans and scribes? To 
this question many others may be added. Are scribal prac- 
tices, such as corrections, consistent across the corpus? Is 
the Aramaic language of a similar style and register? Are 
there patterns, for example, in the palaeographic dating 
and contents of the scrolls? Why was Aramaic used as 
the language of composition or translation, rather than 
Hebrew or another language? I hope to have provided 
here some of the information necessary to better answer 
questions like these. 

This book is intended to be a resource for those studying 
the Aramaic Qumran literature from a variety of angles, 
but for me it has one, overarching purpose: To serve as 
the prolegomenon to a subsequent study on the contents 
and literary character of this literature, considered as a 
corpus. Such a study must inevitably deal with questions 
of dating, social background, and coherence of linguistic 
dialect, but questions like these are difficult to answer con- 
vincingly without the kind of detailed, extended analysis 
provided in this book. The value of such a corpus-wide 
view in studying these texts can be illustrated by taking 
stock of some major trends in previous scholarship. Such 
an overview also serves as a good starting point for study 
of the corpus by those unfamiliar with it. 


1 The Current State of Research: The Aramaic 
Scrolls in the Context of the Qumran Library 
and Second Temple Judaism 


Although only a few scholars have sought to elaborate 
what distinguishes the Aramaic texts as a group from the 
other, non-Aramaic texts at Qumran, a measure of agree- 
ment has coalesced around a few basic points. First, some 
have judged that the Aramaic scrolls generally lack the 
sectarian ideology and language that marks a significant 
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portion of the non-biblical, Hebrew literature.? The ori- 
gins of the Aramaic texts should, therefore, be located 
outside the Essene communities that produced the sec- 
tarian texts. It has now grown quite common for scholars 
to assume that the Aramaic scrolls are “non-sectarian,” 
which usually implies that they were “non-Qumranic’” in 
origin, and perhaps (though not necessarily) “non-Essene” 
as well. Second, some go a step further by maintaining 
that the Aramaic literature also predates the Hebrew 
sectarian writings; that is, it is deemed “pre-sectarian,” 
“pre-Qumranic,” or “pre-Essene,’ with each of these desig- 
nations having slightly different nuances and implications. 

An opinion along these lines was offered already in 1957 
by Milik, who was originally responsible for editing many 
of the Qumran Aramaic texts. Assuming the Qumran sec- 
tarians to be Essenes, he wrote, 


The discovery of the Qumrán library fills in this 
gap [ie., of our knowledge of Greco-Roman period 
Jewish literature] in a fairly substantial way; it pro- 
vides us not only with strictly Essene writings, but 
also with a selection of other books that they cop- 
ied, works composed before and during the time of 
the community's occupation of Qumrán. The works 
that were written before the community came to 
Qumran were mainly pseudepigraphical, (with 
themes especially of priestly interest and usually 
written in Aramaic) liturgical and sapiential. Some 
works, such as Tobit, the Description of the New 
Jerusalem and an astrological book, survive in both 
Hebrew and Aramaic copies. This can be explained, 
if we consider it as part of the literary and national 
renaissance which was mentioned above; works that 
had earlier been composed in Aramaic were later 
translated into Hebrew.® 


This paragraph is packed with early insights into the 
Aramaic literature from Qumran, many of which would 
be echoed in later scholarship. Milik clearly considered 


5 A summary of some of the main characteristics of the sectarian 
writings can be found, for example, in Dimant, "Sectarian"; Dimant, 
"Significance" (see esp. 27-29, 37-45); and Newsom, "Sectually 
Explicit.” The rubric “sectarian literature" should not, however, be 
viewed as representing a static, monolithic category, since recent 
studies have increasingly shown the various shades of nuance 
and development in different parts of this group of texts. See, e.g., 
Schofield, New Paradigm; Collins, Beyond. 

6 This quotation comes from the revised and translated English edi- 
tion of Milik, Ten Years, 139. For the original French see Milik, Dix 
ans, 95-96. The "literary and national renaissance" mentioned 
refers to the period of the Maccabees (see Ten Years, 130). 
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a number of Aramaic texts from Qumran to be specially 
marked by a “pseudepigraphic” style and “themes of 
priestly interest," though he does not say that this applies 
to all the Aramaic works. He also took them to be part of 
the books copied, but not composed, by those who wrote 
the "strictly Essene writings." Finally, he suggested that 
at least some of the Aramaic writings belonged to "the 
period before the community came to Qumran,’ an arrival 
that Milik thought occurred sometime during the reign of 
John Hyrcanus (135-104 BCE)." 

In a later article, published in 1978, Milik wrote more 
specifically about a number of Qumran Aramaic texts 
focused on the patriarchal figures of Enoch, Noah, Levi, 
Judah, Joseph, Jacob, and Abraham, the bulk of which he 
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considered to be "écrits préesséniens.”® 


Les pseudépigraphes passes en revue ont tous été, 
à mon avis, composes en langue araméenne; on ne 
manqué pas cependant de les traduire en hébreu. 
Une bonne partie d'entre eux est d'origine samari- 
taine; on ne negligee point d'en faire une version 
judéenne. Par consequent, à l'époque perse, et 
probablement bien avant, existait déjà une riche 
littérature juive, véhiculée par la lingua franca des 
empires successifs: assyrien, chaldéen, perse, grec.? 


Though Milik's notion of Samaritan authorship has been 
widely rejected, he described a time in the Persian and 
Hellenistic eras during which “a rich Jewish literature 
already existed," composed and transmitted in Aramaic. 
According to Milik, it is this literature that we find pre- 
served fragmentarily in the Qumran caves. It is worth 
noting that Milik’s comments seem to assume a general, 
chronological priority for the Aramaic literature com- 
pared with the Hebrew non-biblical texts. 

Another early voice for separating the Aramaic Scrolls 
from the Hebrew ones, on more than linguistic grounds 
alone, was the Czech scholar of Semitic languages 
Stanislav Segert. In 1963, writing primarily on the topic of 
the languages of the Qumran scrolls, Segert remarked that 


Diese Verteilung der Qumrànschriften nach der 
Sprache kónnte auch für Erwágungen über die 
Herkunft einzelner in der Qumranhóhlen gefun- 
dener Schriften herangezogen werden. Bei den 
hebräischen aufserbiblischen Schriften wird es sich, 


7 Milik, Ten Years, 51. 
8 Milik, “Écrits? 
9 Milik, “Ecrits,” 106. 


soweit kein Gegenbeweis vorliegt, um essäische 
Erzeugnisse handeln, während die Schriften frem- 
den Ursprungs eher unter den aramäischen gesucht 
werden kénnen.!° 


Here the Aramaic writings are identified with "works 
of foreign origin" as opposed to the “Essene products,” a 
sentiment expressed again some years later in a review 
of Joseph Fitzmyer's 1966 commentary on the Genesis 
Apocryphon, 


Fitzmyer's well-founded statement that there is 
no certain indication for the Essene origin of the 
Genesis Apocryphon (cf. pp. 10-11) can be supported 
by the fact that the book is written in Aramaic. All 
the Qumran writings of certain Essene origin pub- 
lished as yet are in Hebrew, which was the official 
language of the Qumran community...; therefore for 
these Aramaic texts an external origin is very prob- 


able indeed. 


Segert said nothing about the chronological situation of 
the two groups of texts, but clearly held the Aramaic texts 
to be cut from a different cloth than the Essene Hebrew 
literature. It has now become quite common for scholars 
to note the “non-sectarian” and/or “pre-sectarian” charac- 
ter of the Aramaic scrolls from Qumran.” 

Both Milik and Segert discerned fundamental differ- 
ences between the non-biblical Aramaic and Hebrew 
literatures from the Qumran caves, but what may be said 
of the unity of the Aramaic corpus in its own right? Does 
an external, non-sectarian origin for the composition of 
the Aramaic works also imply that they constitute what 
Ben-Zion Wacholder called “a single class of literature”?!3 I 
noted above Milik’s comments on the literature’s pseude- 
pigraphic and priestly traits, though he never claimed 
that this characterized all of the Aramaic works. A cer- 
tain level of group coherence also seems to be implied 
in Klaus Beyer's brief introduction to his collection of 
which comprised 
only literary Aramaic texts from Qumran." The title of 


“alttestamentlichen Apokryphen,” 


Florentino García Martínez's 1992 monograph Qumran 
and Apocalyptic, which is a collection of independent 


10  Segert, “Sprachenfragen,” 322. 

11 Segert, “Review,” 82. 

12 To cite one further example, Jonas Greenfield (“Dialects,” 367) 
observed that “none of the Aramaic material from Qumran is of 
necessity Essene (or Essenoid) in origin.” 

13 Wacholder, “Judaeo-Aramaic,” 259. 

14 See Beyer, ATTM!, 157-61. 


studies on Aramaic works from Qumran, also hints at the 
apocalyptic character of a number of these texts, even if 
there was little extended reflection there on the corpus 
as a whole.!® Shortly afterwards, Devorah Dimant like- 
wise stressed that “most of the texts which can be termed 
apocalypses or which involve related themes and styles 
are written in Aramaic rather than in Hebrew." 

It was in 1990, however, that Wacholder made the 
first explicit and comprehensive attempt at articulating 
the interrelationship of Jewish Aramaic writings from 
roughly 500 BCE (Jer 10:11) to around 165 BCE (the final 
form of Daniel), including but not limited to the Qumran 
materials. He gathered his discussion around four loosely- 
defined themes: Texts and Traditions from Mesopotamia 
and Syria, Targums, Amplifications of Genesis and Exodus, 
and Judaism Confronts Paganism. Also discussed were 
some additional “leading ideational and aesthetic compo- 
nents of the pre-Qumranic Aramaic literature” (heptadal 
numerology, dream interpretation, an especially “didac- 
tic flavor,” and an eschatological focus)" Wacholder 
advocated a “hypothesis of interrelationship" for the 
“pre-Qumranic Judaeo-Aramaic literature,” which presup- 
posed “the existence of a scribal culture almost certainly 
international in scope.”!® Like Milik, Wacholder held that 
this distinctive, Aramaic literary tradition waned with the 
national awakening of the Hasmonean period, at which 
time a renewed effort to compose literature in Hebrew 
emerged.!9 In his opinion, Aramaic was chosen as the 
language of composition because it allowed the authors 
of these works “to disseminate what they perceived to be 
the distinctive message of the Jewish religion as broadly 
as possible.’2° 

The past decade has seen increased interest in what 
distinguishes the Qumran Aramaic works from their 
Hebrew counterparts, most notably with the ongoing 
work of Dimant, Garcia Martinez, and Eibert Tigchelaar. 
Dimant has embraced the non-sectarian character of the 
Aramaic texts for decades, and in a 2007 article sought to 
delineate further what sets them apart as a distinct group 
within the Qumran library?! She organized the various 
Aramaic works into six categories: 1.) Works about the 


15 Garcia Martinez, Apocalyptic. 

16  Dimant, “Apocalyptic.” See now also Machiela, "Growth"; 
Machiela, “Witnesses.” 

17 Wacholder, “Judaeo-Aramaic,” 269-70. 

18 Wacholder, “Judaeo-Aramaic,” 273. 

19 Similar views are espoused by Bickerman, Jews, and Wise, 
Thunder, 117. 

20 Wise, Thunder, 117. 

21  Dimant, “Qumran Aramaic.” For Dimant’s earlier statements 
about the non-Sectarian character of the Aramaic scrolls see 
“Apocalyptic,” 34-35; “Library,” 175. 
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Period of the Flood; 2.) Works dealing with the History of 
the Patriarchs; 3.) Visionary Compositions; 4.) Legendary 
Narratives and Court-Tales; 5.) Astronomy and Magic; and 
6.) Varia. Dimant concluded that these headings capture 
some of the prominent thematic affinities of the Aramaic 
literature kept and copied at Qumran, and that we should 
consider it a specific group, “segments of an unknown 
Jewish Aramaic literature from Second Temple times."?? 
These views were further elaborated in the published 
proceedings of the first academic conference dedicated 
exclusively to the Aramaic texts from Qumran, held in 
Aix-en-Provence, France, in 2008.23 In the same volume, 
García Martínez drew attention again to the apocalyp- 
tic character of “a disproportionately large number" of 
Aramaic texts from Qumran when compared with other 
groups of Jewish writings from around this period, a point 
also made by Lorenzo DiTommaso at the Aix conference.?^ 
Tigchelaar contributed further to this discussion with a 
pair of studies. In the first, devoted primarily to identi- 
fying the lost literary figure associated with the Aramaic 
New Jerusalem text, he observed that “[t]he vast major- 
ity of the Aramaic narrative texts found amongst the 
Dead Sea Scrolls belong to two main categories, namely: 
1.) texts related or ascribed to pre-Mosaic figures (Enoch, 
Noah?, Abraham, Jacob, Judah?, Levi, Qahat, Amram), 
or 2.) narratives that have an Eastern Diaspora setting 
(Tobit, proto-Esther, Nabonidus, Daniel).?5 In a second 
article, Tigchelaar articulated a fundamental difference 
of approach in how the Aramaic and non-biblical Hebrew 
texts at Qumran handled earlier Jewish scriptural books: 
while the Aramaic texts engage in freely rewriting and 
building upon received authoritative writings, the Hebrew 
sectarian texts usually interact more explicitly with the 
received traditions through quotation or direct allusion.?® 

Several scholars have attempted to explain why Aramaic 
was chosen to compose the works from Qumran written 
in that language, and their proposals should ideally be 
coordinated with the points raised above. Both Bickerman 
and Wacholder thought that these works were composed 
in Aramaic in order to make them widely available to Jews 
living throughout the diaspora, and to give them a cos- 
mopolitan aura grounded in the reality of Aramaic as an 
international prestige language through the Persian and 
Hellenistic periods.?’ That is to say, the choice of language 


22 Dimant, “Qumran Aramaic,” 200. 

23 +Dimant, “Themes.” 

24 Garcia Martinez, “Aramaica,” 437. DiTommaso, “Apocalypticism,” 
456-57. 

25 Tigchelaar, “Visionary.” 

26 Tigchelaar, “Aramaic Texts.” 

27 Bickerman, Jews, 51; Wacholder, “Judaeo-Aramaic,” 273. 
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depended largely on the intended audience of this body of 

literature, and on a certain intellectual cachet that accom- 

panied Aramaic. An explanation linked more closely to 
the genre or literary characterization of a particular work 
was advocated by Dimant, and later extended by Jonathan 

Ben-Dov.?? Both argue that language choice coordinates 

with Tigchelaar's observation that the Aramaic texts from 

Qumran cluster around the historical eras of the patri- 

archs and matriarchs on the one hand, and the exilic era 

on the other. Aramaic is held to better reflect these two 
historical periods in the eyes of whoever wrote these texts, 
so that the choice of Aramaic lends them a certain his- 
torical verisimilitude. While this is an area deserving of 
further study, I find the explanations of Bickerman and 

Wacholder to be more convincing.?? 

This brief, preliminary sketch of the growing discussion 
about the Aramaic scrolls from Qumran, as a corpus, may 
be summarized in the following three points: 

1 +The Aramaic scrolls are largely or wholly non-sectar- 
ian, non-Essene, or non-Qumranic, insofar as they 
do not exhibit the concerns or literary styles present 
in the Essene sectarian writings (which comprise a 
significant percentage of the Hebrew, non-biblical 
Qumran texts). This implies that the Aramaic litera- 
ture came to the Qumran library from outside the 
community responsible for writing the sectarian lit- 
erature. In keeping with this position, Collins judged 
that "it was probably a segment of popular Jewish 
literature from the Hellenistic period."30 

2. The Aramaic Dead Sea Scrolls are largely or wholly 
pre-sectarian, pre-Essene, or pre-Qumran in their 
composition, insofar as they belong to a generally 
earlier period of Jewish history and literature than 
the Essene sectarian writings. As such, the earlier 
Aramaic literature may have influenced the later 
sectarian authors, but the opposite should not 
be expected. Related to this point, the shift from 
Aramaic to Hebrew is often associated by scholars 
with the era of the Hasmonean revolt (mid-second 
cent. BCE) and a return to or revivification of the 
Hebrew language.*! 

3. Atleast some of the Aramaic texts from the Qumran 
caves display features that warrant their study 
as a distinctive corpus of interrelated literature, 


28  Dimant, “Qumran Aramaic,” 203; Ben-Dov, “Hebrew and 
Aramaic.” See also Rabin, “Hebrew and Aramaic,” 1013-44, for a 
similar explanation. 

29 For further discussion of this topic, see Machiela, “Language.” 

30 Collins, “Conclusions,” 561. 

31 On the idea of a revival of Hebrew during the Hasmonean 
period, see Machiela and Jones, “Revival.” 


presumably issuing from a shared historical and 

social location for their composition. 
If all three of these points were to be adopted, they lead 
to the important realization that we have in the Aramaic 
literature from Qumran a relatively extensive collection of 
pre-Hasmonean Jewish writings, the breadth and content 
of which far exceeds what we possessed prior to the dis- 
covery of the Dead Sea Scrolls. Consequently, these texts 
open a window onto a dynamic period of Jewish history 
for which we have few written sources and many lingering 
questions. 

However, it is not yet clear that all of the points listed 
above are correct. Some doubts and complications have 
been voiced with regard to each one, and these must not 
be passed over unacknowledged. The greatest consensus 
has been reached for the first point, the non-sectarian 
character of the Aramaic texts. Yet even this has recently 
been questioned by Garcia Martinez, who suggested that 
scholars should not be too quick to consider the Aramaic 
texts non-Essene or non-Qumranic, since even the lat- 
ter categories are still being negotiated.?? Nonetheless, 
wide scholarly consensus on this point remains, for good 
reason, and García Martínez fails to provide any com- 
pelling evidence for reversing the current opinion. The 
pre-sectarian classification of the Aramaic texts, while 
often accepted, has run into greater opposition. This resis- 
tance has typically centered on the Aramaic dialect of the 
texts, following in the wake of an influential 1958 study 
on the language of the Genesis Apocryphon by Yehezkel 
Kutscher.?? Kutscher chose a limited set of linguistic traits 
and, through a careful comparison of texts, judged the 
Genesis Apocryphon to date to the first century BCE or 
first century CE. This dating has been followed by a num- 
ber of scholars - most notably Joseph Fitzmyer — and 
would place one of our longest, best-preserved Aramaic 
scrolls after the *pre-Qumran" period and the Hasmonean 
period Hebrew shift advocated by Milik and Wacholder. 
Other scholars have argued that the Aramaic linguistic 
profiles of different Qumran texts suggest geographical 
variation, such as Muraoka's proposal that the Job transla- 
tion from Cave n preserves a more eastern dialect.?^ The 
dating of the Aramaic of different texts to distinct periods 
or locales would not necessarily affect point one above, 
but it could pose serious problems for points two and 
three. This topic will be discussed more fully in Chapter 3, 
on language, though it may be said here that the factor 
of the Aramaic dialect(s) of the Qumran scrolls has now 


32 García Martínez, “Aramaica.” 
33 Kutscher, "Genesis Apocryphon.” 
34 Muraoka, “Aramaic.” See also Schattner-Rieser, Grammaire. 


become closely intertwined with questions of dating and 
compositional origin, and is, therefore, very important for 
any comprehensive assessment of them. A major goal of 
the present study is to gather the data necessary to evalu- 
ate the issues surveyed above. 


2 Delineating the Corpus 


Some of the greatest difficulties in writing this book have 
concerned the foundational decisions of which texts to 
include, and what factors to measure for eventual com- 
parison. It is obvious that, toa great extent, such decisions 
predetermine the results of the study, andat its core reflect 
my own interests and questions. These interests and ques- 
tions are primarily social, historical, and theological in 
nature: Who wrote these texts, and to whom? Can we dis- 
cern distinctive streams of thought among them? Are there 
indicators of where and when they were written? Which 
religious beliefs and convictions do they reflect? What 
sorts of social practices are advocated in them? For 
what purposes were they written? All of these questions 
contribute in some way to the more fundamental ques- 
tion of where these texts fit within the broader landscape 
of Second Temple period Judaism. 

An initial task, then, is to delineate the group of texts 
that will comprise the focus of my study. The group cho- 
sen for specific treatment includes all Aramaic literary 
texts found in the eleven caves associated by most schol- 
ars with Khirbet Qumran, and well-preserved enough to 
give us some sense of their contents, language, and scribal 
character. This, of course, excludes a number of frag- 
ments that are unidentified or provide little insight for an 
introductory study of this sort. Occasionally, one of these 
fragments may be mentioned in connection with better- 
preserved manuscripts, and a full list of the Aramaic 
manuscripts, including these small fragments, is provided 
in Tov, Revised Lists (though mixed among non-Aramaic 
manuscripts). 

The translations of Job from Caves n (11Q10) and 4 
(4Q157) are special cases, since unlike all other texts exam- 
ined here they are known to have been composed originally 
not in Aramaic, but in Hebrew. Nevertheless, the fact that 
Job was translated into Aramaic at some place and time 
during the Second Temple period is significant, and these 
scrolls will therefore be included in my study, primarily 
for material and linguistic analysis. One may also include 
here the so-called Leviticus Targum from Cave 4 (4Q156), 
though Fitzmyer and others have expressed some reser- 
vation over pronouncing this manuscript a translation 
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(or targum) of the book of Leviticus based on the small 
amount of text preserved.?5 

Another special case is the cache of documentary 
texts — such as land deeds, bills of sale, loan receipts, and 
other contracts — originally attributed to Cave 4.26 These 
are of a decidedly different character than the literary 
compositions, and are comparable to a number of other 
documents found in various locations throughout the 
Judean Wilderness (e.g., Nahal Hever, Nahal Seelim [i.e., 
Wadi Seiyal], and Wadi Murabbaat).?" Many of these 
documentary texts, including those allegedly from Cave 4, 
were not unearthed in controlled archaeological excava- 
tions, but were delivered to Bethlehem or Jerusalem by 
members of the Bedouin tribe during the 1950s (as were 
many of the Qumran Scrolls more generally). Since then, 
the provenance of the Cave 4 documentary texts has been 
disputed, and based on convincing evidence it doubtful 
that they should be attributed to that cave, or to the site 
of Qumran.?8 Instead, they seem to have come from other 
sites in the Judean Desert. Consequently those docu- 
ments will not be included in this volume. 

Finally, a few words should be said about the place of the 
Aramaic portions of the Book of Daniel (2:4b—7:28) in this 
project. In previous scholarship Daniel has typically been 
treated as one of the “biblical” texts from Qumran, and not 
as one of the Aramaic scrolls (in the rare event that they are 
discussed as a corpus). As evidence of this we need look no 
further than the lengthy edition of Die aramüischen Texte 
vom Toten Meer by Klaus Beyer, in which Daniel found no 
place, or the distinguished official editions of the Dead 
Sea Scrolls published by Oxford, Discoveries in the Judaean 
Desert, where Daniel is justifiably treated in the volumes 
dedicated to Biblical Texts (and not in those dedicated to 
the Aramaic Texts). It is easy to see why this separation 
has taken place, since Daniel has secured an important 
place in the Jewish and Christian canons. Yet, there is a 
sense in which this distinguishes between texts that are 
quite naturally and strikingly related if we think outside of 
(or better, prior to) the boundaries of canon that, at least 
in the case of Daniel, were not as clearly defined in the 
second to first centuries BCE as they would be four or five 
centuries later. For this reason I have chosen to consider 


35  Fitzmyer, “Targum.” See also Stuckenbruck and Freedman, 
"Fragments." 

36 The relevant manuscripts are listed further below. They are pub- 
lished in DJD 27:283-317. 

37  Onthe confusion over the actual findspots of the manuscripts 
from these locations, see the discussion of Cotton and Yardeni 
in DJD 272-6. 

38 For evidence supporting this view, see DJD 27:283-84. 
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those manuscripts containing the Aramaic portions of 
Daniel among the Qumran Aramaic scrolls in hopes of 
gaining a better appreciation for Daniel's place among 
these texts. A further decision in the case of Daniel is 
whether to include manuscripts currently containing only 
Hebrew text from Dan 12-2:4a or 8-12, since we might 
reasonably assume that they once contained Aramaic as 
well. For reasons of economy, and because we cannot be 
entirely sure of the missing contents of the Hebrew-only 
manuscripts (4QDan® °, 6QpapDan), I have chosen not to 
include them in the following manuscript profiles. 

The single, fragmentary manuscript of Ezra found in 
Cave 4 (4Qu17) has been included for purposes of compari- 
son, although it is of a different compositional nature than 
Daniel, and in my opinion somewhat less closely associ- 
ated with the main corpus of Aramaic writings kept and 
copied at Qumran. The issues of composition and coher- 
ence in Daniel and Ezra is discussed against the backdrop 
of the broader Qumran Aramaic corpus in the section on 
language (Chapter 3). While Daniel and Ezra are included 
in this study, the very brief snatches of Aramaic found in 
Gen 31:47 and Jer 10:1 are not. No copy with the relevant 
verse of Genesis has been found at Qumran, though a few 
words of Jer 10:1 are found in 4QJer? 5i.3-4 and 4QJerP 7. 
The brief appearance of Aramaic at these points is inter- 
esting, but these are very short passages in Hebrew books, 
which do not comprise substantial Aramaic compositions 
in their own rights. As a result, I consider them to be of a 
different nature than the Aramaic texts treated below. 

In light of the above discussion, the manuscripts 
included in this volume are:?? 


From Enoch through Abram 

4Q201 (Enoch?) 

4Q202 (Enoch?) 

4Q204 (Enoch*) 

4Q205 (Enoch?) 

4Q206/4Q206a (Enoch*/Book of Giants‘) 
4Q207 (Enochf) 

4Q208 (Astronomical Enoch?) 

4Q209 (Astronomical Enoch^) 
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4Q10 (Astronomical Enoch‘) 


u 
e 


4Q2a (Astronomical Enoch?) 
4Q212 (Enoch?) 
1Q23 (Book of Giants?) 


m m 
LB 


39 Specific codicological issues, such as the relationship between 
4Q203 (EnGiants*) and 4Q204 (En*) or the sub-division of 
4Q550 (Jews at the Persian Court), will be dealt with in the rel- 
evant manuscript profiles. 


1Q24 (Book of Giants) 
2Q26 (Book of Giants) 
4Q203 (Book of Giants?) 
4Q530 (Book of Giants) 
4Q531 (Book of Giants) 
4Q532 (Book of Giants?) 
4Q533 (Book of Giants*) 
6Q8 (papBook of Giants) 
4Q529 (Words of Michael) 
4Q571 (Words of Michael?) 
6Q23 (papWords of Michael) 
4Q534 (Birth of Noah?) 
4Q535 (Birth of Noah") 
4Q536 (Birth of Noah*) 
1Q20 (Genesis Apocryphon) 


From Jacob through Aaron and His Family 


28. 
29. 
30. 


31. 


32. 
33. 
34- 
35. 
36. 
37. 
38. 
39. 
40. 


41. 


42. 
43. 
44. 
45. 
46. 
47. 
48. 
49. 
50. 


51. 


52. 
53- 
54. 


4Q537 (Testament of Jacob?) 

1Q32 (New Jerusalem?) 

2Q24 (New Jerusalem) 

4Q554 (New Jerusalem?) 

4Q554a (New Jerusalem?) 

49555 (New Jerusalem) 

5Q15 (New Jerusalem) 

11918 (New Jerusalem) 

4Q538 (Testament of Judah/Words of Benjamin) 
4Q539 (Testament of Joseph) 

1Q21 (Levi) 

4Q213 (Levi?) 

4Q213a (Levi?) 

4Q213b (Levi*) 

4Q214 (Levi?) 

4Q214a (Levi*) 

4Q214b (Levif) 

4Q540 (Apocryphon of Levi??) 

4Q541 (Apocryphon of Levi^?) 

4Q542 (Testament of Qahat) 

4Q543 (Visions of Amram?) 

4Q544 
4Q545 
4Q546 
4Q547 
4Q548 
4Q549 


a go, 


Visions of Amram?) 
Visions of Amram‘) 


) 
) 
Visions of Amram‘) 
Visions of Amram8?) 


Visions of Amram4 
Visions of Amram® 


The Assyrian to Persian Exiles 


55: 


4Q196 (papTobit?) 
4Q197 (Tobit?) 
4Q198 (Tobit*) 
4Q199 (Tobit?) 


59. 1Q7 (Daniel?) 

60. 1Q72 (Daniel?) 

61. 4Qu2 (Daniel?) 

62. 4Q113 (Daniel?) 

63. 4Qnus (Daniel?) 

64. 4Q243 (Pseudo-Daniel*) 

65. 4Q244 (Pseudo-Daniel>) 

66. 4Q245 (Pseudo-Daniel*) 

67. 4Q246 (Apocryphon of Daniel) 
68. 4Q242 (Prayer of Nabonidus) 
69. 4Q552 (Four Kingdoms?) 

70. 4Q553 (Four Kingdoms?) 

7. 4Q553a (Four Kingdoms") 

72. 4Q550 (Jews at the Persian Court) 
73. 4Qu17 (Ezra) 


Translations or Possible Translations 
74. 4Q156 (Leviticus?) 

75. 4Q157 (Job Translation) 

76. 1nuQn»o (Job Translation) 


Miscellaneous Texts 

77. 3Qu4 4 (Tobit?) 

78. 4Q318 (Zodiology and Brontology) 
79. 4Q339 (List of False Prophets) 

80. 4Q55 (Narrative) 

81.  4Q556 (Prophecy?) 

82. 4Q556a (Prophecy^) 

83. 4Q557 (Vision?) 

84. 4Q558 (papVision?) 

85. 4Q559(papBiblical Chronology) 
86. 4Q560 (Magic Booklet) 

87. 4Q561 (Physiognomy/Horoscope) 
88. 4Q569 (Proverbs) 

89. 6Q14 (Apocalypse) 


There are many ways in which the presentation of the 
manuscript profiles could be ordered. For the majority of 
the manuscripts, I have opted for what I consider to be 
an intuitive ordering that follows the narrative, historical 
arc of the Hebrew Bible, beginning with the Pentateuch 
and ending with Israel’s periods of exile. In its essence, 
this ordering principle follows the earlier insights of 
Dimant and Tigchelaar discussed above. Over seventy of 
the texts can be arranged in this way, which tells us some- 
thing significant about the contents of the corpus. Within 
this chronological ordering I have distinguished three 
main sub-groupings, aimed primarily at conceptual ease 
for readers. The first focuses on the earliest ancestors of 
Israel, beginning with the monumental figure of Enoch 
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and ending with the generation of Abram. One could eas- 
ily argue that the distinction between this grouping and 
the one that follows, beginning with the figure of Jacob, 
is arbitrary, and I do not intend the distinction to imply 
a break readily discernable in the literature or intended 
by the ancient authors; it is simply heuristic. Moreover, 
not all of the compositions included in the sub-group- 
ings can be identified with certainty, the New Jerusalem 
text being a good example of this. Several scholars (most 
notably Tigchelaar) have identified the protagonist of the 
New Jerusalem as Jacob, though it is impossible to be sure 
if this is correct based on the extant text. Nevertheless, 
I have placed the copies of this text in my arrangement 
as if they concern a vision given to Jacob, discussing this 
identification in the relevant manuscript profiles. The 
third sub-grouping has a better basis for standing on its 
own, since it seems that, alongside the era of Israel's early 
patriarchs and matriarchs up until the time of the Exodus, 
the exilic period was of major interest to the authors of 
the Aramaic literature kept and copied at Qumran. Works 
extant in more than one copy are presented according to 
the numbering of the caves, beginning with Cave 1 and 
ending with Cave n. Within an individual cave, I list mul- 
tiple texts in order according to their catalogue numbers. 

The last two groups are not coordinated with the his- 
tory of Israel as presented in the Hebrew Bible, but are 
instead arranged topically. Three manuscripts are — or 
might be — Aramaic translations of earlier Hebrew writ- 
ings, and these are grouped together.*° The last group is 
a very interesting mix of “other” texts, which do not fit 
neatly into the preceding groups. Here we find what seem 
to be scholarly reference texts, magical or omen texts, and 
visionary texts. Many are badly damaged, and it is likely 
that some would be placed into the main, chronologi- 
cally-arranged groupings were we to have more of their 
contents preserved. Still, as scrolls from which we may 
glean some useful information, and which were evidently 
composed in Aramaic or translated into that language, I 
have included them in my study. 

As already noted above, Aramaic documentary texts 
and other Aramaic manuscripts from which we can collect 
little or no useful information due to their poor preserva- 
tion are not included in the profiles. They are: 


40 For a discussion of these texts and how they should be treated 
relativeto the later rabbinictargums, see Machiela, "Translation," 
227-37. 
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Documentary Texts Not Securely Associated with the 
Qumran Caves (Deeds, Loans, etc.)^! 

4Q342 (Letter?) 

4Q343 (Letter nab)*? 

4Q344 (Debt acknowledgement) 

4Q345 (Deed A) 

4Q346 (Deed of sale) 

4Q351 (Account of cereal) 


og RON 


Other fragmentary texts*? 
1063-68 (Unclassified fragments) 
3Q12-13 (Unclassified fragments) 
4Q360a (papUnidentified fragments B) 
4Q488 (papApocryphon) 
4Q489 (papApocalypse) 
4Q490 (papFragments) 
4Q558a (papUnidentified) 
4Q562 (Unidentified text A) 
4Q563 (Wisdom writing) 
10. 4Q564 (Unidentified B) 
n.  4Q565 (Vision*?) 
12. 4Q566 (Prophecy*?) 
13. 4Q567 (Unidentified C) 
( 
( 


o ouog R(G per 


14. 4Q568 (Prophecy?) 

15. 4Q570 (Unidentified D)^^ 
16. 4Q572 (Unidentified E) 
17. 4Q573 (Unidentified F) 

18. 4Q574 (Unidentified G) 
19. 40Q575 (Vision?) 


20. 4Q580 (Testament??) 
21. 4Q58 (Testament>?) 
22. 4Q582 (Testament*?) 
23. 4Q583 (Prophecy*) 
24. 4Q584a-x (Varia) 

25. 4Q585a-z (Varia) 

26. 4Qs586a-n (Varia) 

27. 4Q587 (Testament4)45 


41  llisthere only the manuscripts composed with a high probabil- 
ity in Aramaic. It is sometimes difficult to assess the language of 
composition due to the very fragmentary remains. 

42 This manuscript is written in a Nabatean script. See DJD 27:286. 

43 Mostofthese fragments are published by Puechin DJD 37, though 
some are scattered through other DJD volumes (for which, see 
the catalogue in Tov, Revised Lists). A few additional fragments 
were originally identified by Milik, but can no longer be located. 
The numbers assigned to them are 4Q309 (Cursive work) and 
4Q310 (papText). 

44 Puech identified 46 fragments as part of this manuscript, though 
its contents remain difficult to discern. It most certainly deals 
with events from Israel's past, as seen in frags. 1-2. 

45 The two fragments of this manuscript are currently part of the 
collection of Martin Schgyen (Ms 4612/3), and Esther Eshel has 


28. 5Q24 (Unclassified fragment) 
29. 6Q19 (Text related to Genesis) 
30. 11Q24 (Unidentified text) 


Fragments that Are Most Likely Modern Forgeries 

Finally, I decided not to include a small group of Aramaic 
fragments of potential relevance, due to their dubious 
provenance and the suspicion that they are modern forg- 
eries. The first is a papyrus fragment once assumed to 
be from a Qumran scroll of Tobit, which is now part of 
the collection of Martin Scheyen (Ms 5234). This frag- 
ment was labelled by some scholars as 4Q196a, based 
on its erroneous connection with 4Q196 (papTobit2).49 
However, questions linger over the provenance of the frag- 
ment, and some have now argued that it is a forgery.*” The 
second fragment — also papyrus - contains text from the 
Book of Watchers (1 En. 8:4-9:3) and was first published 
by Hanan and Esther Eshel.^? The fragment was owned by 
the Kando family at the time of its publication, but now 
belongs to the Scheyen Collection (Ms 4612/12). It was 
labelled by the Eshels as “XQpapEnoch,” because the cave 
in which it was discovered could no longer be identified. 
Like the Scheyen Tobit fragment, serious evidence has 
been provided arguing that the Kando Enoch fragment 
is a forgery^? An additional two fragments containing 
1 En. 71-5 and 1 En. 10639-1073 were eventually added 
to the mix, both also originating with the Kando family 
and then being sold to Schøyen in 2009.9? The fragment 
with the text of 1 En. 71-5 is part of a scroll made of 
skin, while the other, containing 1 En. 10619-1074, is 
papyrus.?! Both are now justifiably considered to be mod- 
ern forgeries.5? Finally, there are several unpublished 


argued in Elgvin, Langlois, and Davis, Gleanings, 295-98, that 
they should instead be assigned to Cave 11 (nQ[?] Eschatological 
Fragment). See also the discussion by Tigchelaar in Humbert 
and Fidanzio, Khirbet Qumran, 252. 

46 . Hallermayer and Elgvin, “Tobit-Fragment.” See also Tov, Revised 
List, 35. The fragment cannot belong to 4Q196 (papTobit?), since 
it overlaps with 4Q196 1816 (compare 4Q198 [Tobit*] 1.2). The 
two copies also have clearly different scribal hands. 

47  Onthe provenance of the fragment, see Justnes, "Fake," 246-51. 
For the assertion that it is a forgery, see Davis et al., “Dubious,” 
220-21. As noted by Justnes, a second fragment of this copy con- 
taining part of Tob 71-3, held in a different private collection, 
has been reported for some years. 

48  Eshel and Eshel, “New Fragments,” 146-57. The fragment had 
been previously published in Eshel and Eshel, “Watchers.” 

49  Justnes, “Fake,” 251-54. Davis et al., “Dubious,” 216-20. 

50 It was at this time that Schøyen also bought the fragment con- 
taining 1 En. 8:4-9:3. See Justnes, “Fake,” 255-56. 

51 Esther Eshel once proposed that the skin fragment belonged to 
4Q204 (Enoch*), but that identification was later shown to be 
incorrect. 

52  Justnes, “Fake,” 254-57. Davis et al., “Dubious,” 209-16. 
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fragments of Daniel that should be mentioned alongside 
those of Tobit and 1 Enoch.5? While the Daniel fragments 
have not undergone the scientific scrutiny of the Tobit and 
1 Enoch fragments, there is good reason to be suspicious 
of their provenance and authenticity. The first was pur- 
chased by Azusa Pacific University in 2009 and contains 
Dan 5:13-16. It has yet to be officially published, though 
high-quality images are available on the university web- 
site, and efforts to publish the fragment are apparently 
ongoing. The other two fragments were purchased from 
William Kando by the Southwestern Baptist Theological 
Seminary in early 2010. Since that time, there has been 
intense questioning of their authenticity, including by fac- 
ulty members and administrators at the seminary. While 
it remains possible that one or more of the fragments dis- 
cussed above is authentic, it is more likely that all of them 
are modern forgeries produced for the antiquities market 
with commercial intent. With such serious questions of 
authenticity still under discussion by scholars, I deemed it 
best to exclude these fragments from my study. 


3 Introduction to the Manuscripts Profiles 


A major goal of this book is to provide an introduction to 
the material features, scribal practices, and language (or 
writing style) of the Aramaic scrolls from the Qumran 
caves, resulting in a repertoire of individual manu- 
script profiles. While it is hoped that the profiles will be 
a useful starting point for those researching individual 
manuscripts, the ultimate goal in compiling them is to 
facilitate broader comparison between individual, and 
groups of, manuscripts. My own interests in doing such 
comparison concern whether we should view the Aramaic 
scrolls as a corpus and, if so, what we mean by the word 
"corpus. 

In addition to their literary contents, each manuscript 
bears its own, distinctive physical, scribal, and linguistic 
features - what I like to think of as a manuscript's “fin- 
gerprint" The individual manuscript profiles are aimed 
at providing a snapshot of these features, and thereby 
supplying students and scholars with a useful entry 
point for studying these scrolls. In criminal investiga- 
tions involving fingerprints there are typically some that 
are well-preserved, and which therefore provide a better 
source of information for the investigator, while others 
are smudged, damaged, or barely discernable. A similar 
situation obtains with our scroll fragments. In some cases, 
such as the Genesis Apocryphon (1Q20) or the Cave n Job 


53  Justnes, “Fake,” 257-66. 
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translation (11Q10), we can achieve a fairly good appraisal 
of the physical, scribal, and linguistic character of a manu- 
script. In many other cases, however, the evidence is badly 
damaged, and we must always be wary of how much stock 
we place in any one, fragmentary artifact. Another impor- 
tant factor to bear in mind is that of micro-generic units 
and literary artistry. It has become clear to me that dif- 
ferent portions of many Qumran Aramaic scrolls engage 
with different linguistic and lexical registers, often within 
a single text. There are parts of the Genesis Apocryphon, 
Tobit, Aramaic Levi Document, 1 Enoch, and other texts 
that break into a more poetic, elevated literary style for 
a time. In other cases, a "scientific" section, such as the 
geographic description in Genesis Apocryphon (1Q20) 
16-17 or the lists and computational sections of 1 Enoch, 
may skew linguistic data in a particular direction, or give a 
small fragment a distinct linguistic feel that may not nec- 
essarily represent the now-missing larger work. 

I must stress that the profiles are biased toward my 
own interests and questions, which concern the literary 
coherence of the Aramaic Qumran scrolls as a corpus. 
The profiles should therefore be viewed as merely one 
starting point for research on individual (or groups of) 
manuscripts. The following survey explains the rationale, 
parameters, and nuances of each characteristic recorded 
in the profiles. As a general rule, only those features that 
are extant in, or apply to, a given manuscript will be 
included in its profile; the absence of a feature means it 
is not present or applicable for that manuscript. While in 
the majority of profiles there is a certain amount of over- 
lap with the very useful introductions of Puech in DJD 31 
and 37 (or other major editions), the profiles are intended 
to be complementary to those volumes. 


34 Title Line 

Each profile has a heading that supplies a manuscript's 
commonly-used catalogue number and, in most cases, 
the name assigned to it by the editors of its official pub- 
lication. Most often this will be the French volumes of 
Emile Puech in the DJD series (volumes 31 and 37), but 
since some scrolls were published in the most widely-used 
editions outside of the DJD series — e.g., Milik's edition of 
the Enoch texts — I will occasionally draw on other major 
editions in the title line.5^ Alternative editions of parts or 
all of a scroll will be included in the "Select bibliography" 
section, discussed below. On occasion a manuscript has 
been the subject of a major reedition or supplementation, 
such as with some of the Enoch manuscripts originally 


54 All French titles are translated into English for the sake of 
consistency. 
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published by Milik, now reedited by Henryk Drawnel. In 
such cases, references to two or more editions may be pro- 
vided. In a few instances (e.g., with the Job and Leviticus 
translations), I have provided my own, alternative titles 
because those assigned by the original editors are poten- 
tially misleading. For Palestine Archaeological Museum 
(PAM) image numbers and museum inventory numbers, 
the reader is referred to the more extensive catalogues 
in DJD 39 and Tov's further updated Revised Lists. The 
excellent newer images taken under the auspices of the 
IAA (the “B-images”) can be found as part of the online 
Leon Levy Dead Sea Scrolls Digital Library, at https://www 
.deadseascrolls.org.il/. 


3.2 Content Synopsis and Significance 

The profiles are not intended to serve as comprehensive 
introductions to the contents and scholarly treatment 
of manuscripts or the literary works they represent. 
However, it seemed beneficial to provide for each manu- 
script a brief overview of its literary contents, the ways in 
which it relates to the broader composition that it rep- 
resents (if it is one of multiple copies, or is related to an 
otherwise-known work), and some of the major ways in 
which the manuscript contributes to our knowledge of 
Second Temple period literature. Since coherence among 
the Aramaic literature of Qumran is of special interest 
for my study, this section of the profiles will pay atten- 
tion to thematic or conceptual affinities among texts 
within the Aramaic corpus. For more well-known texts, 
like Daniel and the various booklets of 1 Enoch, this sec- 
tion will assume some basic familiarity with the broader 
work under discussion. For lesser-known works, a fuller 
description will typically be given. I intend this part of the 
profiles to serve primarily as a basic introduction, a gate- 
way to more in-depth study. 


3.3 Material Remains 

A brief overview of the extant physical remains of a 
manuscript is provided in this section. Here I also notify 
readers of any discrepancies in the numbering of frag- 
ments among scholarly treatments of a scroll, differences 
over the inclusion or exclusion of pieces or fragments, and 
proposed overlaps with other Qumran manuscripts. 


3.4 Notes on Provenance 

In view of credible allegations of forgery for some frag- 
ments that have surfaced since the early 2000s, students 
of the scrolls have understandably given increasing atten- 
tion to the provenances and acquisition histories of the 
Qumran manuscripts. For this reason, the profiles include 
a section dedicated to summarizing what we know about 
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the discovery and acquisition of each scroll, although in 
many cases this is not as well-documented as we would 
like. 

The very large majority of scrolls from Cave 4 has a 
similar provenance narrative, and so, to avoid excessive 
repetition in the profiles, a general account is provided 
below. Any notes on provenance for Cave 4 texts will 
assume and be related to this account. 

The scroll fragments from Cave 4 were initially pho- 
tographed at the Palestine Archaeological Museum 
(abbreviated as PAM, sometimes called the Rockefeller 
Museum) by Najib Albina in batches called "plates" 
because of their placement between two plates of glass for 
storage and preservation. As work on the scrolls advanced, 
a particular fragment might have been photographed on 
multiple plates at different times. The PAM plates were 
numbered, and John Strugnell (“Photographing,” 124, 131- 
32) reported that two series of early images, taken in 1953, 
were securely linked to specific lines of provenance. The 
first was associated with the official excavations of Cave 4 
conducted from September 22 to September 29, 1952, under 
the direction of Roland De Vaux, G. Lancaster Harding, 
and Józef T. Milik (DJD 6:3-4). This set of plates, called 
the "E series,” was arranged by Frank Moore Cross on 
PAM 40.962—985, and the fragments on this set are most 
securely associated with Cave 4. Eibert Tigchelaar has 
now made a comprehensive list of the fragments included 
on the E series plates. The list is currently being prepared 
for publication, and I thank Prof. Tigchelaar for allow- 
ing me access to a pre-publication copy for my research 
on this section of the profiles.5> The second series is 
PAM 40.575—40.637, 40.986—40.990, referred to as the “G 
series" because they were part of the fragments purchased 
by the Jordanian government. These fragments were 
reportedly excavated from Cave 4 by Bedouin, who then 
sold them to the Palestine Archaeological Museum either 
directly or through the Bethlehem antiquities dealer 
Khalil Iskandar ("Kando") Shahin. Although the excava- 
tion of fragments in the G series was not documented, 
their origins in Cave 4 are widely accepted and assumed 
to be secure. This assumption is reinforced by the fact 
that some fragments found by the Bedouin were later 
identified as belonging to the same scroll as fragments 
from De Vaux's excavations, allowing a small portion of 
the Bedouin fragments to be confidently linked to Cave 4 
(see Ulrich's comments in DJD 16:2). For fragments not 
found on the E series or G series plates, discovery by the 
Bedouin should be assumed. As with those in the G series, 


55 The list is currently publicly accessible on Zenodo, at https:// 
zenodo.org/record/5115828*.YPag5SoZMIU. 
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these fragments are generally accepted as genuine and as 
originating in Cave 4. Following the Six-Day War in 1967, 
the Israel Antiquities Authority took over conservation of 
the scrolls kept at the Palestine Archaeological Museum, 
eventually moving them to their current location, at the 
Israel Museum in Jerusalem. Notes on the current loca- 
tion of various manuscripts are regularly provided in Tov, 
Revised Lists. 


IAA Image Number 


4Q205 . B-358523 

4Q207 | B-358541 

4Q208 B-284658, B-298884, B-366648, B-366718 

4Q210 B-284661 

4Q211 B-284660 

1023 B-277258, B-278283, B-277253 

1024 B-278226 

4Q530 B-283986 

4Q531 B-283985 (used for main sample image only) 

4Q533  B-284602 

6Q8 B-284840 

4Q571 B-285379 

6Q23 B-280160 

1032 B-278240 

4Q539 B-363295 

1021 B-278276 

4Q214a . B-280387 

4Q540 B-358679 

4Q541 B-370755, B-285363 

4Q544  B-284599 

4Q196 B-285525, B-285526, B-285527, B-513168, 
B-484996, B-485064 

4Q198 . B-359920 

4Q112 B-284885, B-284882 

4Q115 B-284285 

4Q156 B-284476 

4Qi157 . B-284476 

11Q10 B-285218, B-285228, B-285236, B-285235 

40339 B-361433 

4Q556 = B-285378 

4Q569 B-285370 

6Q14 B-482250, B-482254 


3.5 Sample Image 

An accurate visual impression of each manuscript is a 
crucial part of assessing its character, especially rela- 
tive to the broader corpus. For this reason the available 
images for each have been carefully sifted, and one to 
several of the best preserved fragments (or, in some rare 
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cases, an entire column or more) have been chosen as a 
representative sample of its physical state and scribal 
characteristics. At times it was most helpful to place two 
or more fragments next to each other, in order to give a 
fuller impression of the manuscript. However, it should 
not be assumed that such arrangements indicate a pro- 
posed reconstruction of the text, or that that they reflect 
the original placement of the fragments in the editions. 
Any sample image that does not follow scholarly recon- 
structions or the arrangement of the editions will include 
the parenthetical statement “(not a proposed reconstruc- 
tion)” It must also be stressed that none of the images 
accurately represent the actual scale of the original man- 
uscript, for which the reader should consult the major 
editions or the online Leon Levy Dead Sea Scrolls Digital 
Library (https://www.deadseascrolls.org.il), maintained 
by the Israel Antiquities Authority (144). 

The majority of images used for the profiles are from 
the electronic versions available in Brill's Dead Sea Scrolls 
Electronic Library. The remaining images — most of which 
either were not available or were of poor quality in the 
Brill set — were very kindly made available by the 1AA. All 
IAA images can be identified by an adjoining note of credit 
under the image. For convenience, I have included a list of 
all images provided by the 14A according scroll number 
and as ordered in the profiles (see opposite column). 


3.6 Profile of Physical Layout 

Each profile includes a section at the left side of the page 
in which a number of the measurable traits for each man- 
uscript are presented in a condensed format. Only those 
traits that can be adequately ascertained will be provided, 
and all measurements use the metric system of millime- 
ters (mm), centimeters (cm), and in rare cases meters (m). 
Occasionally, I include scholarly reconstructions (duly 
noted as such) that have a reasonable probability of being 
correct, such as the average number of lines in a col- 
umn, or of letters in a line. As a general rule, all counts 
and measurements have been done independently of the 
published editions, and are not simply taken over from 
them. If any of the traits listed below are not included in 
the "Profile of physical layout,’ it may be assumed that the 
trait cannot be measured meaningfully for that manu- 
script. The full list of traits is as follows: 

3.6.1 Scroll Dimensions 

We have no complete scroll preserved among the Aramaic 
texts, but in a few cases (e.g., 1020 [apGen], uQıo [Job]) 
enough remains to get an idea of one or more of a manu- 
script's overall dimensions. When this is the case I have 
provided whatever information is available. 
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3.6.2 
The size of a scroll's margins is one indicator of its qual- 


Margins 


ity, since large margins equate to more empty space and, 
presumably, to higher expense. The upper lower, and inter- 
columnar margins (ie. those between columns of text) 
are measured where extant, though it should be stressed 
that in some cases it is not clear whether an entire margin 
is preserved (e.g., the upper margin of 4Q197 [Tob^]). In 
such a case the measurement is followed by “(?).” Upper 
margins are measured to the top of the first line of writ- 
ing, and lower margins to the bottom of a typical medial 
letter in the final line of a column (not to the top of the 
final line, as Ulrich does for the Daniel manuscripts in 
DJD 16). Intercolumnar margins typically include a cer- 
tain amount of variation, since the ends of lines differ in 
length depending on word size and other factors. A spe- 
cial sub-category of intercolumnar margins is used where 
two columns are joined by stitching, especially since there 
are numerous cases where we have only one side of such a 
margin preserved (e.g., 4Q208 [Enastr?]). In the latter situ- 
ation, I supply a measurement from the column of writing 
to the stitched joint, parenthetically indicating the nature 
of the margin. 

3.6.3 Column Dimensions 

Writing in rectangular "columns" of text was standard 
scribal practice for writing on scrolls in antiquity, and 
where the dimensions of these columns can be calculated 
I include them in the profiles. Measurement of height is 
from the top of the first line of writing to the bottom of a 
typical medial letterin the finalline of the column (notthe 
top of the final line, as Ulrich does for Daniel in DJD 16). 
In the case where two vertical column lines are inscribed 
during the manuscript preparation, the width equals the 
measurement between these lines. Where such lines are 
not present, an estimated average is made from the right 
margin to the ends of the lines of writing, which typically 
vary at the left side of the column. Sometimes only one of 
the two dimensions is preserved, most often the column 
width (e.g., 4Q534 [Birth of Noah?], 4Q554 [NJ?]). 

3.6.4 Lines per Column 

Related to the column height is the number of lines in 
each column. In rare cases, we have all the lines in a col- 
umn preserved (e.g., 40246 [apocrDan], 4Q542 [TQahat]), 
and in other cases a reconstruction may be reasonably 
ventured (see many of the Enoch manuscripts edited by 
Milik, re-edited by Drawnel). Where either situation is the 
case I provide this information, with the important caveat 
that reportage of reconstructions does not necessarily 
equate to a full endorsement. 
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3.6.5 Letters per Line 
In many cases the number of letters per line, related to 
column width, is preserved or may be estimated with an 
acceptable level of plausibility. Like Milik, I count here 
only actual letters, and not all letter spaces (including 
blank spaces between words), as do, e.g., Tigchelaar and 
García Martínez in DJD 23. The above statement about 
reconstructed numbers of lines per column applies for let- 
ters per line as well: I list these as a matter of course, but do 
not intend this as an endorsement of the reconstruction. 
3.6.6 Scribal Guidelines 
Artisans of scrolls in antiquity (and still today) regularly 
used a sharp instrument and straight edge to lay out 
sheets of parchment for writing in advance, impressing 
lines into the leather to be followed by scribes. This could 
include vertical lines to indicate the width of columns 
and/or horizontal lines from which to *hang" the letters. 
Without consulting the actual manuscripts by autopsy, it 
can be difficult to determine whether scribal guidelines 
were used, since the lines can sometimes be impressed 
very lightly. However, where guidelines are clear from 
the photographs, or are mentioned in the editions, I 
note this feature. In some cases, the scribe preparing the 
manuscript employed dots of ink or punctures along the 
right and left edges of a parchment sheet (e.g., 4Q213a 
[Levi^], 1020 [apGen]) to serve as a guide for inscribing 
the horizontal script lines. I mention when such dots are 
preserved. 


3.6.7 Average Medial Letter Height 

The scribes of our scrolls employed varying handwrit- 
ing styles and preferences, which included the size and 
consistency of their scripts. For each manuscript I have 
determined a range of standard height for medial letters, 
particularly those which are “medium” sized (e.g., 3, 7, n, 
5, and n; but not”, 9, 9, and p). Providing a range gives an 
impression not only of the size of a scribe's handwriting, 
but also of writing consistency, thereby aiding in the com- 
parison of scribal hands. 


3.6.8 
Like margins, the empty space left between lines (con- 


Space between Lines 


nected to scribal guidelines, where present, and letter 
size) is an indication of the quality of a manuscript. It 
is important to specify that my measurements are made 
between the top of one line and the top of the following 
one (i.e., between the two horizontal script guidelines, 
where they exist; this is also called leading), and not the 
empty space between the bottom of letters in one line of 
writing and the top of the line below it. 
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3.6.9 Space between Words 

Empty space left between words (ie. kerning) can be 
more compact or more open, depending upon the scribe. 
In an effort to compare scribal practices, I have included 
an average range of such spacing in the profile for each 
scroll. 
3.6.10 Vacats 

An open space typically left between literary units in scrolls 
is conventionally called a vacat in research on the Qumran 
manuscripts (from the Latin for “lack” or “empty”). Vacats 
represent an important scribal feature of the texts studied 
here, most often indicating a perceived sense division in 
the composition (or much less often a flaw in the manu- 
script over which the scribe chose not to write). I do my 
best in the profiles to distinguish whether a vacat signals 
a “major” sense division (e.g., indicating a new "tablet" in 
4Q203 [EnGiants?] 8.2, or the introduction of the Noah 
booklet in 1020 [apGen] 5.29) or a *minor" sense division 
(e.g., between various observations on the moon's phases 
in the calendar of 4Q209 [Enastr^], separate scenes from 
a single vision of Enoch in 4Q206 [En*] xxii, or a shift 
in scene and plot development from Hannah's weeping 
to Tobiah's departure in 4Q197 [Tob] 4i.4—5). Of course, 
I readily acknowledge that judging a vacat to indicate a 
^minor" or "major" sense division is a matter of opinion, 
and each literary pause has its own character. As a way 
to help readers gauge the size of vacats, I also categorize 
them as "small" (up to 10 mm), “medium” (1-30 mm), and 
"Jarge" (over 3o mm). By doing so, I do not mean to imply 
that the scribes writing our scrolls knew of such a system, 
or that a method for using vacats was applied in any con- 
sistent way across the corpus. My choice of size breaks 
between the categories is inductive, based on observation 
of the preferences of the ancient scribes who wrote these 
scrolls, and is meant to be a heuristic tool for comparison 
of scribal practices across the corpus. 


3.7 Material 

The two materials used for the manuscripts studied in 
this book are sheets made from either papyrus plants or 
prepared animal skins. I simply use the term “papyrus” 
for the former, and "skin" to indicate the latter, although 
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some prefer alternatively to call skin "leather" “parch- 
ment,” or “vellum” (the different terms are often taken 
to imply varied manners of preparation). It is clear that 
varying qualities of both materials were used for the 


Qumran scrolls.56 However, because the profiles are not 


56 For a description of the process for preparing leather, which 
accounts for the majority of our manuscripts, see Bar-Ilan, 
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based on first-hand physical inspection I deemed it best to 
refrain from detailed descriptions of the materials, as are 
found in the occasionally florid reports of color, texture, 
thickness, and other physical features in the DJD series or 
similar editions.5” 


3.8 Script and Proposed Palaeographic Date 

In these two sections I provide a script classification 
and the palaeographic date associated with it, based 
on epigraphic study. In the large majority of cases this 
information was provided by the original editor(s) of a 
manuscript, which I typically cite without substantial 
change. (My intention is not to offer a fresh palaeographic 
assessment of each scroll, but to include information on 
the assessment of others who specialize in this area.) 
However, occasionally the editor of a scroll did not give 
an evaluation, and in such cases I offer my own based on 
comparison with other, previously-studied scripts. This 
tends to occur only for small fragments that were included 
in the earliest DJD volumes (e.g., 1Q23 [EnGiants?], 3Q14 
[Tob?] 4, 5Q15 [NJ]). Where I relate the opinions of pre- 
vious epigraphers for script analysis and palaeographic 
dating, I always include their name(s) in parentheses, 
with the necessary bibliographic information to be found 
in either the title line or the "select bibliography" section 
(see below). Scholars working in this area know well the 
inconsistencies in terminology across the work of vari- 
ous scholars, and sometimes even within the work of a 
single scholar. This is especially true for palaeographic 
terms such as formal, semi-formal, semi-cursive, and 
cursive, which are often left undefined and ambiguous. 
Chronological terms like Hasmonean and Herodian can 
also vary from scholar to scholar. My goal in this book is 
not to arbitrate or solve these inconsistencies, but simply 
to give the reader a sense of previous opinions associated 
with a given scroll. 

The palaeographic study and identification of Jewish 
scripts has become a staple of dating the Qumran manu- 
scripts since the extremely influential work of F.M. Cross, 
augmented significantly by that of J.T. Milik.5? Although 
the discipline has occasionally been criticized as claim- 
ing to offer more precision than the evidence allows, and 
of being placed on uncertain foundations, palaeography 


"Writing"; Tov, Qumran, 107—27. The topic is also treated in Part 4 
(Scribal Practices) of this book. 

57 Rabin, “Archaeometry,” provides a helpful discussion of the fac- 
tors involved in assessing the character of skin for the Qumran 
scrolls. 

58 Cross, “Development”; Cross, “Palaeography.” A recent overview 
and assessment of the method's application to the Qumran 
scrolls is found in Tigchelaar, “Seventy Years." 
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remains a widely-accepted indicator of a given copy's 
date and scribal character5? Most scholars consider the 
method to be generally confirmed by radiocarbon dating 
(see below), which itself deals in probabilities, not cer- 
tainties. In recent years, scholars have begun to advance 
new approaches for studying the handwriting of the 
Qumran scrolls, growing especially out of a large-scale 
project based at the University of Groningen. These stud- 
ies explore the development of digital palaeography and 
more rigorous investigations of formality and informality 
(the latter labelled by Cross as “cursive”) in scribal hands, 
with both topics addressing issues of scribal variation and 
the identification of scribes.®° 

Those studying the Aramaic Qumran texts are fortunate 
to have the majority of scribal hands assessed by one of 
the world's most skilled and respected epigraphers, Émile 
Puech of the École biblique et archéologique francaise 
de Jérusalem. Scribal hands are typically grouped under 
the chronological rubrics of either the Hasmonean period 
(roughly the early second to mid first centuries BCE) 
or the Herodian period (roughly mid first century BCE 
through first century CE), and a stylistic spectrum of cat- 
egories moving from formal to cursive, with semi-formal 
and semi-cursive as intermediate designations. Scholars 
have used slightly varied systems of classification when 
discussing scripts and their dates, and an effort has been 
made to standardize this variety for the sake of the com- 
parative charts later in this volume. For example, some 
scholars use quite firm dates in making a palaeographic 
assessment (e.g., Puech's “la première moitié du premier 
s. av. J.-C., de préférence c—75 ou le premier quart" 
for 4Q532 [EnGiants?]) while others use more open- 
ended descriptions (e.g., Collins’ and Flint's “early first 
century CE” for 4Q243 [psDan?]). I have typically assigned 
these varied descriptions a date using quarter-century (or 
occasionally third-century) durations, so that the “early 
first century CE" assessment just mentioned would be 
given as 1-25 CE in the profiles and following chapters. 
This method may admittedly lose some of the nuance or 
intentional ambiguity of the original description, and so 
the source should always be consulted. What is gained is 
the ability to facilitate comparison between manuscripts. 
Emanuel Tov and others consider scribes who wrote in a 
formal hand and used other specialized practices (varied 
spacing and layout techniques, corrections, etc.) to have 


59 For some of the voices urging caution with using palaeographic 
dating, see Doudna, “Dating,” 244; Wise, “Dating,” 55-59. 

60 See, eg. Popović, Dhali, and Schomaker, "Artificial"; Longacre, 
"Formality"; van der Schoor, "Variation"; and the relevant discus- 
sion in Part 4 (Scribal Practices). 
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been part of a class of skilled professionals.9! It stands 
to reason that formal scripts penned by highly-trained 
scribes were reserved for writings considered "special" in 
some way, perhaps for communal or public use. Cursive 
scripts, by contrast, were often used for the matters of 
everyday life belonging to the private domain, such as 
notes, bills of sale, personal letters, legal contracts of vari- 
ous sorts, and personal or private copies of literary texts. 
By no means does this dichotomy hold absolutely, but as a 
general rule it is reflected in the evidence currently avail- 
able, even if not all of the evidence derives from the same 
time and place, or occurs on the same media (skin, papy- 
rus, pottery, stone). It may also be observed that a higher 
percentage of papyrus manuscripts are associated with 
cursive writing and the related genres mentioned above 
than those made of skin. 


3.9 Radiocarbon Date 

Some of the Qumran manuscripts have been dated using 

Accelerator Mass Spectrometry (AMS) radiocarbon dating 

technology, providing a means of dating scrolls indepen- 

dent of palaeography. When this is the case for one of the 

Aramaic manuscripts treated in the profiles, I will include 

the proposed radiocarbon date, as found in one of the two 

following studies.9? 

Bonani, Georges, Susan Ivy, Willy Wólfli, Magen Broshi, 
Israel Carmi, and John Strugnell. *Radiocarbon Dating 
of Fourteen Dead Sea Scrolls" Radiocarbon 34.3 (1992): 
843-49.9? 

Jull, Timothy AJ., Douglas J. Donahue, Magen Broshi, and 
Emanuel Tov. “Radiocarbon Dating of Scrolls and Linen 
Fragments from the Judean Desert" Radiocarbon 374 
(1995): 1-19.64 

For the sake of consistency, I provide the dates as listed 

in the recent treatment of van der Schoor, along with the 

fragment(s) from which the dating sample was taken when 
available.65 It should be noted, however, that Doudna 
offered slightly altered date ranges for some scrolls based 


61 See, e.g., Tov, “Scribes,” in EDSS, 2:830-31. 

62 See further the additional studies of Doudna, “Radiocarbon” 
and van der Schoor, “Radiocarbon,” the latter providing impor- 
tant information on the fragments sampled. Subsequent debate 
about the initial results may be found in Doudna, “Radiocarbon”; 
Rasmussen, van der Plicht, Cryer, Doudna, Cross, and Strugnell, 
"Effects"; Atwill and Braunheim, "Redating"; Rasmussen, van der 
Plicht, Doudna, Nielsen, Stenby, and Pedersen, “Contamination”; 
van der Plicht, *Radiocarbon"; and van der Plicht and Rasmussen, 
"Dating." 

63 See also Bonani, Broshi, Carmi, Ivy, Strugnell, and Wolfi, 
“Radiocarbon.” 

64 See also Jull, Donahue, Broshi, and Tov, “Radiocarbon.” 

65 | van der Schoor, “Radiocarbon.” 
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on a newer calibration curve.® All date ranges listed in 
the profiles are at 1-c calibration, though the 2-c calibrar 
tions for some scrolls are also available in the relevant 
publications. 

The studies listed above are the results of two batches 
of fragments being dated. The first batch (fourteen manu- 
scripts, including eight from Qumran) was tested in 1990 
atthe ETH Zürich, and the second (eighteen manuscripts 
with two pieces of linen, including fifteen scrolls from 
Qumran) in 1994 at the Arizona AMS Facility in Tucson. 
Of the first batch, three scrolls were written in Aramaic 
(4Q542 [TQahat], 4Q213 [Levi?], and 1Q20 [apGen]), while 
the only Aramaic manuscript from the second batch was 
4Q208 (Enastr?). Five additional scrolls from the Judean 
Desert were carbon dated in the 2000s, though none of 
them were from among the Qumran Aramaic corpus. 
There is currently another dating project underway, orga- 
nized by the University of Groningen, though the results 
have yet to be published.57 


3.10 
In this section I provide an overall assessment of the physi- 


Special Traits and General Comments 


cal features and scribal practices of each manuscript. Since 
what remains of individual scrolls varies widely across the 
corpus, aiming at consistency of presentation in this sec- 
tion was undesirable. I have rather let each manuscript 
dictate what should be included, unavoidably guided, 
to some degree, by my own interests. In some cases, the 
physical features of the manuscript are of greater interest, 
while in others — often those with a significant amount of 
text preserved - the scribal practices or linguistic features 
demand greater attention. The basic aim of this section is 
to summarize and sift through information provided else- 
where in the profile, in an effort to allow readers a quick 
overview of some of the more prominent features of a 
manuscript, including its writing and language. This sec- 
tion also provides space to address issues otherwise not 
included in the profile, and to compare a manuscript with 
others across the corpus. 

3.1 Original Manuscript Quality 

A study of the manuscripts from Qumran helps one to 
appreciate the wide variety of production qualities rep- 
resented among them. This may be seen, for example, in 
the overall size of the manuscript (when it can be ascer- 
tained), formality of the script, and empty space left on 
the sheets of papyrus or leather, margins, line spacing, 


66 Doudna, “Radiocarbon.” 
67 On the five scrolls already dated, see Monger, “4Q216,” 44-45 and 
103-5. 
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and vacats. In order to facilitate the comparison of manu- 
scripts, I have kept in mind the five grades of manuscript 
quality described below, which are occasionally combined 
to offer further specificity in gradation (e.g., “Fair—-good,” 
or "Very good-excellent"). While there are some indica- 
tions that papyrus manuscripts were considered to be of 
lower quality than those written on skin in Palestine dur- 
ing the Second Temple period, I have not factored this into 
my appraisals of overall manuscript quality. I have tried 
to be as objective as possible in making my assessments, 
though it must be admitted that we lack full knowledge of 
ancient aesthetic norms. As a result, I have had to reckon 
partly by my own, inescapably anachronistic sense of 
what would have represented quality to ancient readers. 
Of course, the very poor physical state of many scrolls 
often impairs the task of assessing their quality, and as a 
rule of thumb the less remains of a scroll, the more tenta- 
tive its quality grade should be considered. 


Excellent: My exemplars for this category are what I con- 
sider to be the very best manuscripts of the corpus in 
terms of the formality, carefulness, and consistency of 
script, manuscript preparation and quality of skin/papy- 
rus, regulation and size of spacing, and number and length 
of vacats. These exemplars include 1Q20 (apGen), 4Q203 
(EnGiants?)/4Q204 (En*), 4Q544 (VisAmram?), and uQ1o 
(Job). I rate all of these manuscripts as "Excellent" or 
"Excellent-very good,” with each appearing to have been 
written by a highly trained scribe and exhibiting the high- 
est level of care and labor in its construction. These scrolls 
were presumably very valuable. The highest quality of 
them (e.g., 1020 [apGen]) generally correspond to what 
Tov has called de Luxe editions. 


Very good: These are manuscripts that possess many of 
the qualities of those listed above, under the “Excellent” 
heading, but in one or two ways fall short of the highest 
rating in what remains for us to evaluate. Examples of 
"Very good" manuscripts are 4Q529 (Words of Michael), 
5Q15 (NJ), and 4Qu2 (Dan?). 


Good: In this category the spacing is measurably tighter or 
more erratic than in the categories above, with the writing 
typically being less even and practiced, often manifest in 
a more informal script with some cursive features.9? (This 
does not necessarily imply that a given scribe could not 
write in a more formal, easier-to-read script, but simply 


68 Tov, Scribal Habits, 125-29. 
69  Auseful recent discussion of the complexity of these matters is 
found in Longacre, “Formality.” 
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that he chose not to do so.) There tends to be a higher 
number of scribal mistakes, and fewer or smaller vacats 
to facilitate reading. Examples of "Good" scrolls include 
4Q196 (papTob?), 4Q530 (EnGiants^), 4Q550 (Jews at the 
Persian Court), and 4Q213 (Levi?). Together, the “Good” 
and "Very good" categories represent the bulk of scrolls 
considered in the profiles, with a high number being cat- 
egorized as "Good-very good,’ i.e, in the upper middle 
section of the quality scale. 


Fair: 4Q201 (En?) is a relatively sizable example of what 
I consider to be a “Fair” manuscript. That copy of Enoch 
is closely and irregularly spaced, the margins are quite 
narrow, few or no vacats are used, the script is relatively 
erratic, and scribal corrections are fairly frequent. Other 
examples of this quality level are 4Q557 (Vision?) and 
4Q212 (En8). These are serviceable copies, but of a notice- 
ably different quality level than “Very good" or “Excellent” 
scrolls. 


Poor: For the purposes of this study, the “Poor” quality cate- 
gory is merely hypothetical, with none of the manuscripts 
in the profiles being deemed "Poor" or “Poor-fair.” I consid- 
ered giving manuscripts such as 4Q542 (TQahat)/4Q547 
(VisAmram*) a “Poor-fair” rating, but in the end thought 
it best to reserve “Poor” as an unused category at the 
lowest end of the quality spectrum, in recognition of a 
well-attested group of manuscripts poorer in quality than 
any of those included in this book. Here I am thinking 
especially of the (mainly papyrus) documentary texts 
found elsewhere in the Judean Desert. Examples of such 
manuscripts include Mur 18 (Acknowledgement of Debt) 
and Mur 20 (Marriage Contract), which are obviously of 
an altogether different quality level than the literary texts 
included in the profiles, likely because of their more per- 
sonal intended function. 

312 Select Bibliography 

The purpose of this section is not to give an extensive, or 
even a representative, list of secondary literature on the 
text under discussion. Rather, it is intentionally restricted 
to studies that deal primarily with the physical manu- 
script treated in a profile, including its decipherment 
and transcription, scribal traits, and language (this is in 
addition, of course, to the major edition[s] listed in the 
title line). In short, the bibliography is oriented toward 
the specific questions addressed by the profiles. I typi- 
cally limit entries to a few of the most important or recent 
studies, which readers may use as a starting point for fur- 
ther research. More general studies that do not fall under 
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the purview of the "Select bibliography" section are often 
mentioned in the "Content synopsis and significance" sec- 
tion, at the beginning of each profile. 


313 Script Sample 

An important characteristic of any manuscript is the 
handwriting of the scribe(s) who copied it. Providing a 
sample of each scribal hand facilitates epigraphic and 
palaeographic comparison across the corpus. Each script 
sample has been constructed from the available images 
of the manuscript using Photoshop C$5, though they are 
not presented at the actual scale of the manuscript. All 
letters legible on the images are provided in a given script 
sample, with two different samples of each letter included 
when possible. (The absence of a letter means that it is 
either not present or is too badly damaged to reproduce.) 
When a scribe wrote two different forms of a letter, an 
effort is made to provide both forms in the sample. 

It must be stressed that this section of the profiles is 
intended only to provide an impressionistic sample of a 
scroll’s script, not an exhaustive catalogue of every let- 
ter form. Those wishing to pursue detailed epigraphic or 
palaeographic study should always consult the available 
images of the fragments. 

3.14 Corrections and Scribal Features 

Another way of comparing scribes and manuscripts 
across the corpus is to pay attention to how correc- 
tions and emendations are made, or how scribal marks 
are employed to assist in the process of production or 
ongoing use. This section aims to gather together these 
features in an easily accessible format. In a manuscript 
where a scribal practice occurs multiple times, such as 
the addition of supralinear letters in 1020 (apGen), only a 
representative sample will be provided. In such cases the 
words "representative sample" will be added to the section 
heading. 


315 Language 

The language of the Aramaic Qumran texts has been an 
ongoing source of scholarly research, and may even com- 
prise the greatest single topic of interest in these scrolls 
to date. Much focus and excitement has rightly been 
directed to where the dialect of these Aramaic texts fits 
in the wider historical spectrum of the Aramaic language, 
since the Qumran texts are a boon for our understanding 
of what Joseph Fitzmyer labeled Middle Aramaic. The 
question of the Aramaic dialect of the Qumran texts also 
has something to contribute to the question of whether 
they constitute a distinctive cluster of Jewish writings. 
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Moreover, language has been the most widely-used tool 
for dating the original composition of several Aramaic 
texts from Qumran. 

In an effort to capture some of the dialectical fea- 
tures of what is often called Qumran Aramaic, with the 
ultimate goal of broader comparison across the corpus, I 
decided to build a linguistic profile for each manuscript. 
It must be stated emphatically that these profiles do not 
aim at completeness, something that for reasons of time 
and space is untenable in a study such as this one. Rather, 
I have chosen linguistic traits that would begin to give 
researchers a sense of the texture and level of coherency 
of the Aramaic dialect(s) in these texts, starting from the 
level of the individual manuscripts. Deciding which traits 
to catalogue has been a difficult task of trial and error, and 
Iam certain that some readers would have included traits 
other than those selected here. This cannot be avoided, 
and, if nothing else, I hope that my choices will serve to 
push the conversation further along. 

The linguistic profiles aim to combine a variety of lin- 
guistic features: syntactic, morphological, orthographic, 
and lexical. In general, they are chosen either because 
they have been included in earlier discussions of language 
in these scrolls (e.g., by Kutscher, Beyer, Fitzmyer, Cook, 
and Muraoka), or because I deemed them worthy of inclu- 
sion on other grounds, such as the distinctive use of an 
idiom or linguistic construction. 

The overall goal of this entire section is to gain a general 
impression of how each text “communicates,” as judged 
by its extant copies. Implicit in this goal is the recognition 
that, within any given language, an author is faced with 
numerous choices about to how get his or her ideas across 
in writing. The combined effect of these choices may give 
a text its own profile, and the comparison of such profiles 
may lead to the discernment of a common, shared way of 
communicating. For example, we may assume with rela- 
tive certainty that scribes writing in Aramaic during the 
late Persian to early Roman periods knew that they could 
use either a haphel or aphel form of the causative verb in 
writing (whatever its relation to pronunciation), or that 
they had the option of either marking a direct object with 
a lamed or leaving it unmarked. Similarly, one could mark 
the genitive (or possessive) state in one of several ways. 
When we find a convergence of such choices, it stands 
to tell us something about the coherence of the group, 
and it is hoped that this section will help to discern such 
coherencies. As noted above, a cumulative overview of 
language, incorporating the data of the profiles, can be 
found in Chapter 3 of this book. 

All numbering of fragments and lines in the profiles are 
taken from the major editions, which sometimes involve 
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the reconstruction of groups of fragments. In most cases, 
this will be the DJD volumes of Puech and others, but for 
some texts (e.g, the Enoch manuscripts or the Genesis 
Apocryphon) these are not available, and other editions 
are used as listed in the title line of the profile. Detailed 
discussions of most of the linguistic features discussed 
below can now be found in Muraoka, Grammar. 


3.15.1 Syntax 

In dealing with verbal syntax, I have limited myself to 
tracking placement of the verb in a clause and, primar- 
ily, its relation to the clause subject. This assumes that the 
objects (direct and indirect) are placed later in a sentence 
or clause, which is the general rule both in these texts and 
in Aramaic dialects of this period more broadly. When an 
object is drawn to the front of the sentence or clause, this 
is typically for poetic reasons, or to place greater empha- 
sis on the object. In order that these cases are not missed, 
a category for them has been included below (“Early use 
of the object"). For all of the syntactical categories, a par- 
enthetical question mark “(?)” will follow uncertain cases, 
often where a verb or subject is partially or fully recon- 
structed. Since participles are technically a linguistic 
category of their own, when they act as verbs in a clause 
I will include them with the notation "(part.) In many 
places, the text is too poorly preserved to determine the 
relative syntactic placement of an extant verb and/or sub- 
ject, and in these cases no entry will be made. Imperatives 
andinfinitives are not included in the assessment of verbs. 


Verb Early in Clause: Verb-Subject/Subject-Verb/ 
Subject Implied 
Under the category of "verb early in clause" I include 
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cases where the main verb is at or near the beginning of a 
clause or sentence. If a main verb is preceded by a simple 
modifier, such as a particle, conjunction, or adverb (e.g., 
T'TN31 or TD), it is still considered as “verb early in clause.” 
However, if the main verb is preceded by a longer con- 
junctive or adverbial phrase involving a noun, such as 1^8 
*18 TY! VA "Now in the days of Jared, my father ..." (1020 
[apGen] 3.3) or awy nvnn &[»]53p "[And] during ni[ght 
fifteen ...” (aQ209 [Enastr>] 2ii.7), I count it as “verb later 
in clause" (see below). Occasionally, two or more verbs are 
used together without an intervening non-verbal word 
aside from minimal conjunctions like 1- “and,” as in the 
standard idiom 1x) n1» “He answered and said ..." (e.g., 
4Q550 [Jews at the Persian Court] 6+6a—c.8). Such verb 
bunches will be counted as one item, since they act as a 
single entity syntactically. In the quite frequent case of 
uncertain readings, a parenthetic question mark will be 
used (e.g., “11.1(?)”), and when a participle functions as the 
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main verb in a clause, the entry will be directly followed 
by the notation "(part.)." 

Of course, trying to categorize neatly a verbal system 
often feels like an exercise in futility, since there are many 
nuances to how an author may construct a sentence or 
phrase. The categories adopted here do not always do 
justice to these nuances. In fact, one could often pro- 
vide an extended discussion at the sentence or clause 
level, something impossible to include in a study of this 
type. Nevertheless, I hope that this necessarily imprecise 
treatment of syntax may give the interested researcher a 
rough, preliminary indication of the syntactic preferences 
reflected in a text or manuscript. 

When both verb and subject are present in a clause, 
there is flexibility in the order that may be chosen by the 
author, hence the two profile categories of “Verb-subject” 
and “Subject-verb.” When the subject has been previously 
identified and continues to be the focus of ongoing dis- 
cussion, a verb may — and often is — used without a stated 
subject. In these cases the subject is implied, or carried 
over, from earlier in the text, and is therefore placed in the 
"Subject implied" category. 


Verb Later in Clause: Verb-Subject/Subject-Verb/ 
Subject Implied 
This category is, admittedly, somewhat ambiguous, and 
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amounts to a catch-all for instances where main verbs are 
not found at or near the beginning of a sentence or clause 
(hence my use of the comparative “later,” rather than the 
absolute "late"). There is a variety of ways in which this 
may be done by an author, but they share the basic trait 
that the verb is shifted to a point later than is typical for 
Aramaic prose during this period. In many cases, the “verb 
later in clause” category will coincide with entries in the 
following “object early in clause” section. 

The three sub-sections of this category operate in the 
same way as they do for “verb early in clause” category, on 
which see above. 

3.15.13 Verbless Clause 

Verbless clauses are fairly common in Aramaic (as in 
Hebrew), in which the verb “to be" (mrn) is implied, but 
not graphically represented. Examples are n5 ppa [Nn]5 
nW yv "H[ow] soft (is) the hair of her head" (1Q20 
[apGen] 20.3), Soy NIN N[3n] 89 NINN "our great Lord, 
he (is) the Everlasting Lord" (4Q202 [En^] 1iii.14), and ^ 
pana pnb “and all of them (are) stars" (4Q209 [Enastr*] 
23.5). Note the reflexive pronouns in the first two exam- 
ples (left untranslated in the first), something that is 
found quite often in verbless clauses among the Aramaic 
Qumran texts. 
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31514 Object Early in Clause 

Cases where the object is fronted, or placed before the 
verb (see "Verb early in clause," above), are recorded under 
this heading. 


341515 Direct Object Marker (If Present): —2 or 1» 

The way in which an ancient Aramaic text marked the 
direct object of a clause or sentence has often figured into 
discussions of geographic dialects and linguistic dating. In 
the Qumran manuscripts, we find that an author or scribe 
could: 1.) leave the direct object unmarked, or 2.) mark it 
with either a.) the prefix — or b.) the particle m. Much 
has been written on these two ways of marking the direct 
object in Jewish Aramaic, and the potential connections of 
both methods with earlier or contemporaneous Hebrew 
practices (one language either influencing, or being influ- 
enced by, the other). These discussions will factor into the 
chapter on language (Chapter 3), but the inclusion of this 
category in the profiles is primarily for gauging consis- 
tency/variance across the Qumran Aramaic corpus. 
3.15.1.6 Uses of the Relative Pronoun *1 to Mark the 
Genitive Relationship or Introduce Direct 
Quotation 

The Aramaic word *7/*t or its shortened, prefix form —7, 
like post-Classical Hebrew 5W8/—w, is remarkably plastic 
inits service to the language. Two of its distinctive uses are: 
1.) to mark the genitive/possessive relationship between 
two nouns (e.g., 1397 jn "vision of wrath"; 40204 [En*] 
1vi.5), and 2.) to indicate that what follows is a quotation 
(e.g, dn *à[w]8 n3[5 ]&rv 7 AD an "And he said to 
him ‘He will tell[ yo]u the int[erpre]tation of the dreams'"; 
4Q530 [EnGiants^] 2ii+6-12(?).23). Both functions are 
optional, and so their use or non-use tells us something 
about the stylistic preferences of the authors of the Aramaic 
literature at Qumran, or those scribes who copied it. 


31517 Double D) Construction 

Anotable syntactic construction in some Qumran Aramaic 
texts is the use of 715 "all, every" twice with reference to a 
single noun, presumably to emphasize the totality of the 
object under discussion. The second instance of 51» in 
such expressions typically has a possessive suffix, as in the 
following examples: 87719 Na% YIN 19 "all of the land of 
the north in its entirety" (1020 [apGen] 16.10), r1 Nn 5D 
79 “all of this day in its entirety" (4Q209 [Enastr*] 2ii.5). 
Since this is a distinctive, and presumably optional stylis- 
tic form of emphasis in Aramaic, I felt it merited inclusion 
in the profiles. Greenfield and Qimron suggested that 
this may be a Hebraism, based on the construction’s 
appearance in Biblical Hebrew (e.g., Ezek 11:15 and 35:15, 
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and perhaps at Isa 14:18).7° Fitzmyer and Stadel rightly 
rejected this idea, and I would add that it is more likely 
an Aramaism in Biblical Hebrew, with almost all occur- 
rences being found in Ezekiel" The construction also 
appears in a broad cross-section of Aramaic, though in 
some corpora only very rarely or not at all. It is found regu- 
larly in Palmyrene Aramaic, and occasionally in Nabatean, 
Hatran, and the Aramaic of the documents found else- 
where in the Judean Desert (e.g., 5/6Hev 8 [= pYadin 8]). 
An especially common phrase in these dialects seems to 
have been 75 WIN 52 “every single person." 


3.15.1.8 Verbs of Movement 

Several scholars have observed that Official (or Imperial) 
Aramaic has special rules governing verbs of physical 
movement when there is a point of destination in view.” 
While these rules are not followed absolutely by ancient 
scribes, such verbs tend heavily to take the preposition 5p 
when the destination (i.e., recipient) is an animate being, 
such as a person, while inanimate destinations such as a 
house or city are preceded instead by the preposition 5, if 
they take a preposition at all.”3 The rules seem to hold for 
Daniel and Ezra (which are essentially Official Aramaic), 
though the preposition DTP acts as a substitute for by in 
limited situations where the recipient is a deity or a king.” 
In later Aramaic, alternate practices are developed, such 
as use of the preposition n?» for complements that are liv- 
ing beings in the targums. Since this dialectical feature is 
characteristic of Official (and Biblical) Aramaic, tracking 
it in the Qumran texts may allow us to see whether they 
follow the same pattern. 


3.15.1.9 Copula Pronoun 


There is no evidence in Old Aramaic for use of the third- 
person pronoun as a third linguistic element in a verbless 
clause. However, we do occasionally find such a usage in 
Official Aramaic compositions, such as Daniel and the 
Ahiqar narrative.” Since this use of the pronoun as a “cop- 
ula" emerges as a linguistic feature in Official Aramaic, it 


70 Greenfield and Qimron, “Col. XII," 75. 

71 Fitzmyer, Commentary, 139-40; Stadel, Hebraismen, 24-25. 

72 See Folmer, Aramaic Language, 589—621; Muraoka and Porten, 
Grammar, 268—70. Verbs of motion where there is no point of 
destination in view (e.g., 4Q210 [Enastr*] 1ii.4ff) are not counted. 

73  Inote here that the verb 95y “to enter" at times forms a special 
idiom with the prepositional phrase (&)119/2 “into the midst 
(of).” While this idiom provides a point of contact between 
Qumran texts like the Genesis Apocryphon (14.16-17), Tobit 
(4Q197 41.15, 4iii.1), and the New Jerusalem (4Q554 2ii.12, 2iii.16; 
5Q15 11.18, 1ii.6), it is not counted in the profiles. 

74 For further discussion, see Chapter 3. 

75 For more information, see Holmstedt and Jones, “Pronoun,” 72. 
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seemed worthwhile to determine the extent to which the 
feature occurs in the Aramaic writings from Qumran. 


3.15.110 
A regular morphosyntactic feature of Official and Biblical 


Periphrastic Construction 


Aramaic is the periphrastic construction, in which a finite 
form of the verb mn is combined with a participle to 
express durative action (e.g, NI NINITWNNI NDI PTN 
... 93 “Then the presidents and satraps were seeking ..." 
Dan 6:5)."6 The typical syntactic structure of a periphras- 
tic phrase is a form of "1n followed by an active participle, 
referring to a durative action in the past, though a num- 
ber of other constructions are possible. The periphrastic 
structures endure into later dialects, and a full catalogue 
of such constructions in the Qumran scrolls will facilitate 
comparison both across the Qumran Aramaic corpus and 
with other Aramaic dialects. For the sake of completeness, 
I make a basic distinction between different syntactic 
arrangements: Finite form of nin + participle, or Participle 
+ finite form of 1n. 

3.15.2 Lexical Items 

Under this heading I have catalogued a variety of words 
that I find of interest for discerning the scribal, lin- 
guistic, or compositional character of the scroll under 
discussion. Some of the words are focused on the lexical 
manifestation of morphological, orthographic, or phono- 
logical variation across the corpus, as with the different 
forms of the particle ^r/77/—71, the similarly-functioning 
rTNA/TTN, or the alternate forms pyan and nnn. Others 
words are markers of discourse, and help to give a sense of 
the narrative style used by an author or scribe, examples 
being 192, "72, 115, and again [182 /T78. Yet others are use- 
ful markers of dialect like (ja) &^3, which seems to have 
been used primarily in Achaemenid period Aramaic as 
attested in the Aramaic literature from Elephantine and 
North Saqqara. Occasionally, lexical items from this part 
of the language profile are taken up for further discus- 
sion in the "Special traits and general comments" section. 
I am well aware that other scholars may wonder at cer- 
tain words being included in my list of lexical items, or 
would add to my list in valuable ways. I can only say that 
the words chosen assist in my own diagnostic approach 
to the Aramaic Qumran literature, which seeks to gain a 
general impression of the linguistic, compositional, and 
scribal signatures of a given scroll. I hope that some of the 
lexical items will also prove useful for other researchers. 


76 For fuller discussions of this grammatical feature, with bib- 
liography, see the treatments of Gzella, Tempus, 245-54; and 
Muraoka and Porten, Grammar, 205-8. 
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3.15.3 Morphology 
345.3.1 Causative and Passive/Reflexive Verb Stem 
Prefixes 

One of the most recognizable features of Aramaic 
verb morphology during the second temple period is 
the presence of two possible prefixes for certain forms 
of the causative (5ypn/>yox) and passive/reflexive 
(Syann/>yansx) conjugations. This feature has often fig- 
ured into discussions of Aramaic dialectology and the 
dating of Aramaic texts, with both the aleph and the he 
verbal prefixes occurring in the Qumran scrolls. Because 
of the previous attention given to these alternative verb 
forms, I track their variation in the profiles. 


3.15.32 Object Suffixes on Verbs 

Scribes composing Aramaic during the second temple 
period had two main options for presenting the previously 
introduced object of a verb, either separated from the verb 
(e.g, NIN noNvn “and I asked them"; 4Q197 [Tob] 4iii.5) or 
attached directly to the verb as a suffix (e.g., nnoNv “and I 
asked it" 4Q553 [Four Kingdoms?] 6ii.4). Since this aspect 
of verb morphology seems likely to reveal unconscious 
or semi-conscious compositional preference on the part 
of scribes, and may therefore help to identify patterns of 
scribal practice across the Qumran manuscripts, I docu- 
ment occurrences of it in the profiles. 


Assimilation and Dissimilation of Nun 
(Nasalization) and Other Letters 

There are certain grammatical situations in which an 
etymologically expected nun may be either graphically 
present (ie. non-assimilated) or missing (ie., assimi- 
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lated). Such fluctuation in the Qumran texts may be 
seen, for example, in the noun AYTA “city” (NNPTNA at 
4Q529 [Words of Michael]ii3, and XATA at 4Q214a 
[Levi*] 2-3ii1) or the verbal stem yni “to give" (rimim at 
4Q542 [TQahat] 1i.10, and pinn at 4Q213 [Levi?] 1-2ii10). 
Occasionally, nun is also used as a phonological or ortho- 
graphic augment, such as an infix, when itis not part of the 
base noun or verbal root. This process of inserting a nun is 
sometimes called dissimilation, nasalization, or nunation, 
and can be seen, for example, in the common spelling y 
for the prefix conjugation of the verb y" “to know" (e.g., 
1Q20 [apGen] 2.20, 4Q542 [TQahat] 1i1). A few words have 
consonants other than nun which may assimilate under 
certain conditions, such as the letter lamed in the verbal 
root p"»o “to come up" (1020 [apGen] 21.20, 4Q214 [Levi] 
1.6, 4Q214b [Levif] 2-6.3, 4Q537 [TJacob?] 12.1, and nQ18 
[NJ] 13.4) or the letter Ae in suffixes where it might be 
expected (nns rather than "mnm at 1Q20 [apGen] 21.34, 
and pm rather than pan at 1020 [apGen] 22.4). 
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Variations of this sort are often treated as evidence of dia- 
lectical variation or diachronic linguistic change (and, as a 
result, the dates of texts), and so it seemed worthwhile to 
document them in the profiles. 

3.15.4 Orthography and Phonology 

Orthographic and phonological features are often inter- 
connected with morphology. However, in the profiles I 
have included a section in the profiles focused specifi- 
cally on several features that seem to reflect writing and 
speaking practices indicative of the Aramaic used for at 
least some of the Qumran texts and bordering dialects. As 
with many features included in the language section of 
the profiles, those below could arguably be categorized as 
morphological in addition to orthographic or phonologi- 
cal. In fact, they could justifiably be identified with any of 
these descriptors. 


Long 2nd Person Masculine Singular Verbal 
Affix an/xn 


A distinctive trait of the Qumran texts is their occasional 
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use of a longer ending for the 2nd person masculine sin- 
gular suffix-conjugation verb in lieu of the more expected 
short form (e.g., STN “you saw" in 1020 [apGen] 14.14 ver- 
sus mn in 4Qu2 [Dan?] 3ii+4—6.12). I have not included in 
the profiles use of the long 2nd person masculine singu- 
lar pronoun 7nix, which occurs at Qumran consistently 
in a long form that is often compared with the long verb 
suffix noted above (the more widely used standard pro- 
noun is nix). It is worth noting, however, that this long 
form of the pronoun is found only in Biblical Aramaic and 
Qumran Aramaic. Both features are widely acknowledged 
as dialectical markers of the type of Aramaic used in the 
Qumran texts. 


2nd Person Masculine Singular and Plural 
(Pro)Nominal Suffixes 13/82 and n5 
Another peculiar orthographic (and perhaps phonologi- 
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cal) feature of the Qumran texts is use of a long (pro)noun 
suffix for the 2nd person masculine forms. The long forms 
are used rarely, but they have been discussed repeatedly 
in treatments of Qumran Aramaic as either the graphic 
representation of a genuine — but typically hidden — fea- 
ture of Aramaic more generally, or as the result of Hebrew 
influence. In the latter case, these long endings would 
be distinctive to Jewish Aramaic. The singular suffix 
82/72 (instead of J) has a distribution across a number 
of Qumran scrolls, though the plural form 03 (instead of 
12 or 713) is found only twice in 1Q20 (apGen) and may 
be either a reflex of the older Aramaic form as found in 
Official Aramaic and Ezra, or a Hebraism. Another feature 
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that is often treated as analogous to 13/82 is the long form 
of the 3rd person feminine singular suffix nn/Nn (typically 
n), also discussed as potentially a native Aramaic feature 
or a Hebraism. I have not catalogued this feature in the 
profiles, but the ending is found in a distribution similar 
to 13/83, occurring in 1020 (apGen), 4Q197 (Tob), 4Q549 
(Visions of Amram8?), and 4Q541 (apocrLevi>?), as well as 
the Cairo Geniza copy of the Aramaic Levi Document. 


3.15.4.3 Vor for Etymological /s/ 

In certain words that use the sound /s/ there is an observ- 
able shift in some dialects from an original etymological 
sin (W) to the letter samek (0). It seems this shift had 
something to do with changing phonics of these two let- 
ters. It presumably was intended, at least in part, to avoid 
confusion between V and V, with o being a phonically 
similar and graphically distinguished substitute for W in 
some scenarios (thereby leaving V to represent only the 
[$] sound). The Qumran scrolls present significant varia- 
tion between the two letters for the following words, 
attesting that the scrolls were copied at a time when both 
options were available.”” 

awa (flesh) 

wda (Gilgamesh) 

wann (Hobbabish) 

n/a" (to lift up) 

aw (elder) 

aW (to expect) 

y"3V (to satiate) 

maw (to become many) 

n/x3w, 3w (great, many) 

nv (moon) 

n"oV (to turn aside, go astray) 

pw (to set, place) 

braw (to understand) 

vW (to shut up) 

mW (to hate) 

nav (lip) 

5NUy (Asael) 

“wy (tenth) 

mwy, wy (ten) 


3.15.5 Other Notable Features 

A few compositional or scribal traits related to language 
do not fall naturally into the standard linguistic catego- 
ries discussed above. As a result, I have gathered them 


77 Although it represents a different sort of linguistic shift, note 
also the variation in the name prx'/pnV^ (Isaac). The spelling 
pny’ is found at 1Q21 (Levi) 5.1, and PNW” at 40542 (TQahat) 1i. 
and 4Q559 (papBibChronology) 1.1, 2.3. 
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together under a miscellaneous heading at the end of the 
profiles. In general, these are features that have potential 
to tell us something of the compositional background and 
preferences of the authors who wrote these texts or, per- 
haps, the scribes who copied them. 


Use of Negative Particle ^w (+ Prefix-Tense 
Finite Verb) 
Scribes had several possibilities to signal negation in 
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a clause. This included use of the negative particle 5x, 
which is always followed directly by the prefix conjuga- 
tion of a verb. I document such usage in the profiles as a 
way of gauging how often, and in which contexts, this type 
of negation is employed. 

3.15.5.2 Proposed Hebraisms 

A widespread feature of the Aramaic texts preserved at 
Qumran is the occasional use of Hebrew words, phrases, 
or constructions. This has been noted by many scholars in 
various places, but was pursued most comprehensively in 
the published Magisterarbeit of Christian Stadel, as well 
as in his subsequent work? The mixture of these two 
languages is not surprising in Jewish works, and Stadel 
has observed that much of the Hebrew influence in our 
Aramaic texts appears to be of a literary nature, deriving 
from Biblical, rather than contemporary or colloquial, 
Hebrew.” Stadel's categorization of Hebraisms is adopted 
in the profiles, and his work serves as the main - though 
not only — source for items included in this section. For 
probable, though less than certain, Hebraisms, Stadel 
employed the siglum [h], while for assured Hebraisms he 
used [H].8° Whenever one of these sigla are not found fol- 
lowing a proposed Hebraism in the profiles, it is because 
either I disagree with Stadel (and therefore chose not to 
use his siglum), or the Hebraism has not been suggested 
previously. To determine which of these two options is the 
case, the reader should consult Stadel, Hebraismen. The 
avoidance of using Stadel's sigla in cases of disagreement 
is intended to avoid confusion over whether the proposed 
Hebraism is to be attributed to Stadel or those upon 
whom he drew in his work (e.g., Kutscher, Fitzmyer, Beyer, 
Fassberg, and Puech). 


78 Stadel, Hebraismen; Stadel, “Influences.” 

79  Stadel, "Influences." 

80 The rest of his system, not used in this book, is as follows: [A] = 
certainly Aramaic; [a] - probably, though not certainly, Aramaic; 
[Ø] =a false reading or indecisive evidence. 
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315.5. Words Previously Unattested in Aramaic 
Whenever I have encountered a word not previously 
attested in Aramaic, I have included it under this sec- 
tion heading in the profiles. I used no definite method for 
identifying such words — some of them have been noted 
by other scholars in the relevant literature, and occasion- 
ally I stumbled upon a word that is not clearly attested in 
older or contemporaneous or Aramaic textual corpora. I 
must stress that I did not endeavor to make an exhaustive 
search for such words, but merely note them as they have 
arisen in my study of these scrolls. 


315.554 Use ofna fora List 

Several texts use the temporal preposition 1n1 “after” 
(etymologically, a contraction of ?ns«3 “in place [of]") 
in a chain sequence to indicate a successive list of items 
or actions with a narrative function. Good examples of 
this usage are found in the geographic division of the 
earth among Noal's sons in column 17 of the Genesis 
Apocryphon (1Q20) what remains of the Enochic 
Apocalypse of Weeks in 4Q212 (En) iiv, and the dream- 
vision report of Dan 7:6—7. Since narrative lists of this 
sort are not common in ancient Aramaic literature, it is 
difficult to tell the extent to which such use of n3 was 
distinctive to Qumran Aramaic and bordering dialects, 
or was something more widely employed in ancient 
Aramaic. However we might answer this question, it 
seemed worthwhile to document ^n3 in the creation of 
such lists, given my goal of comparing compositional style 
across the Qumran Aramaic corpus. 


3.15.5.5 
The literary use of parallelistic doublets and, especially, 


Poetic Doublets and Triplets 


triplets in Aramaic to emphasize a concept was noted 
already decades ago in passing by Jonas Greenfield.*! Of 


81 Greenfield, "Poetry," 170. 
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course, parallelism was already a very well-known (though 
much debated) literary poetic feature of Hebrew and cog- 
nate literatures, and so we might not be surprised to find it 
also used in Aramaic compositions. The use of poetic, par- 
allelistic triplets is particularly noteworthy in the Jewish 
Aramaic literature kept and copied at Qumran, illustrated 
by the following examples: 


plow »3 9 1n 851 ivy $55 1n s à 02 10 Nd 


and not from any stranger nor from any of the 
Watchers, nor from any of the sons of Hea[ven ... 
1Q20 [apGen] 246 


Wo nma T2251 Syon xowA[D 


to] err and to stray and to go in the ways of error 
4Q537 [TJacob?] 5.2 


RIDI vov: apo 512 jm ody TON wn 


heis the God of the ages, and Lord of everything that 
is done, and ruler of all people 
4Q542 [TQahat] 1i.2-3 


Comparable examples are found in Daniel, and would pre- 
sumably once have been present in the Qumran copies: 


rm n5» pada am pros TON in 


heis the God of gods, and Lord of kings, and revealer 
of mysteries 
Dan 2:47; cf. 4Qu2 [Dan?] 7.1 


For the purposes of comparison and future study, I have 
catalogued in the profiles where structures of this kind are 
found. 


CHAPTER 2 


Manuscript Profiles 


1 From Enoch through Abram 


4Q201, Enoch? (En*)/4Q338, Genealogical List? 
[ed. Milik, BE, 139-63; Stuckenbruck, DJD 36:3-7 (frags. 2-8); Drawnel, ABE, 59-142]! 


Content synopsis and significance: This manuscript pre- 
serves portions of the Enochic Book of Watchers, in which 
the story of the descent of the Watchers from heaven and 
its consequences is recounted (cf. Gen 6:1-8). Along with 
the other copies of Enoch from Qumran, of which 4Q201 
is apparently the earliest, this scroll is by far the oldest 
physical witness to the book. It also shows clearly that 
at least most of Ethiopic 1 Enoch was first composed in 
Aramaic. 4Q201 1i-v and Stuckenbruck’s frags. 4—7 con- 
tain material corresponding to chapters 1-9 in the later 
Ethiopic version: Enoch's introductory words and descrip- 
tion of the constancy of the created order, parts of the 
list of wayward angels, an account of the angels' offenses, 
and notice of their resulting condemnation. In addition, 
4Q201 1v-vi and Stuckenbruck's frags. 2-3 and 8 preserve 
text that does not seem to correspond to other known 
versions of 1 Enoch, suggesting that the Aramaic Book 
of Watchers may have contained material not found in 
later versions of the book. Drawnel (ABE, 68) raises the 
alternative possibility that these fragments may belong to 
another manuscript. As part of the literature focused on 
Enoch, 4Q201 attests to the active development of Enoch's 
very important role as a primordial wisdom figure during 
the Second Temple period, a role that continued to exert 
influence through a variety of later Jewish and Christian 
writings. The myth of the Watchers, their transgressions, 
and their judgment, also became popular subjects in 
subsequent literature (e.g., Jubilees and the Damascus 
Document). Among the Aramaic literature from Qumran, 
the story of the Watchers figures prominently in the Book 
of Giants and the Genesis Apocryphon, both of which 
were almost certainly influenced directly by the Book of 
Watchers. 


1 The various editors of this manuscript have numbered the frag- 
ments differently. This and the other profiles for the Aramaic Enoch 
manuscripts were created using Milik's original numbering system, 
which is based heavily on reconstruction. Nevertheless, Drawnel's 
updated numbering system is very useful, and should form the basis 
of future discussion. For a helpful chart comparing the different 
numbering systems for 4Q201, see Drawnel, ABE, 59. 
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Material remains: Combining the materials published 
by Milik and Stuckenbruck, Drawnel counts twenty-four 
fragments of 4Q201 in total. The largest fragment by far is 
labeled by Milik as 4QEn? iic and 1iiic, and by Drawnel as 
4Q201 3i and 3ii (pictured below). This fragment, though 
badly damaged, preserves significant portions of two 
columns and a considerable amount of text. The first of 
its columns contains parts of seventeen lines, some of 
which are over thirty letters in length, and the second 
contains parts of twenty-three lines. Milik concluded that 
4Q201 preserved parts of six consecutive columns, three 
on one sheet and three on another (BE, 139), though this 
is based heavily on his extensive reconstructions. A few 
of the remaining fragments are nearly the size of a stan- 
dard playing card, though most are much smaller than 
this. 4Q201 overlaps directly with other copies of the 
Book of Watchers (4Q202 [En^] and 4Q204 [En‘]) at the 
following locations: 4Q201 1iii1-2//4Q202 1ii.6—7, 4Q201 
1iii.10—15//4Q202. 1ii15-19, 4Q201 1iv1—7//4Q202 1iii1—-8, 
4Q201 1iv10-1//4Q202 1iii10—n, 4Q201 1iii1—-3//4Q204 
11.20-22, and 4Q201 1ii.5—11//4Q204 1i.24-30. While the 
recto side of 4Q201 contains the Book of Watchers, 
the manuscript is an opisthograph, and the otherwise 
unknown text of the verso was designated by Tov as 4Q338 
(Genealogical List?). 


Notes on provenance: Milik mentioned in several publica- 
tions that some of the Enoch fragments were discovered 
in Cave 4 by the Bedouin in 1952, while others were exca- 
vated by him and de Vaux as part of the official excavations 
of Cave 4 in the same year (Milik, “Hénoch,” 70; Milik, BE, 
vi; Mébarki and Grenache, “Milik,” 132). Unfortunately, in 
most cases it can no longer be determined to which of 
these groups a manuscript should be assigned. At least the 
large frag. 2 of 4Q201 was recovered in the official exca- 
vations, being included on PAM 40.985 in the “E series" 
plates. 


This is an open access chapter distributed under the terms of the CC BY-NC-ND 4.0 license. 
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Sample image: 4Q201 ii-iii 
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PROFILE OF PHYSICAL LAYOUT 


Scroll dimensions: Approx. 23 
cm h. (Milik's reconstruction) 


Margins: 

Upper: Approx. 1.1-1.5 cm (with 
considerable variation where 
preserved) 

Lower: Approx. 2 cm (frag. 2) 

Intercolumnar: 1.4-1.7 cm; 

7-8 mm between vertical 


column lines on frag. 2 


Column dimensions: 
Approx. 12.5—13.5 cm w. 


Lines per column: Approx. 27 
Letters per line: Approx. 37-48 
Scribal guidelines: 


Horizontal script lines: None 
visible 


Vertical column lines: Yes, both 
sides of column (see esp. 
frag. 2) 


Average medial letter height: 
2-4mm 


Space between lines: 6-10 mm 


Space between words: 0.5-1.5 
mm (though see the wider 
spacing in frags. 1h and il) 


Vacats: No indisputable cases 
(though see Milik on 1b; 
Drawnel proposes several 
possible vacats) 


4Q201, ENOCH^/4Q338, GENEALOGICAL LIST? 
Material: Skin 


Script: Hasmonean semi-cursive (Milik) or semi-formal (Langlois); several 
affinities with semi-cursive ‘Idumaean’ bookhand (Drawnel) 


Proposed palaeographic date: 200—150 BCE (Milik, who speculated this copy 
was made from an exemplar dating to the third cent. BCE); ca. 225-175 BCE 
(Drawnel) 


Special traits and general comments: This manuscript stands out for its rela- 
tively low levels of quality and scribal execution when compared to other 
Qumran copies. It is also the only opisthograph identified among the Aramaic 
Qumran scrolls, with the Book of Watchers written on what remains of the 
recto (hair side of the skin) and another, poorly-preserved Hebrew text on 
the verso (flesh side of the skin), designated 4Q338 (Genealogical List?). It 
is virtually certain that 4Q201 was the text first written on the manuscript, 
to which 4Q338 was later added. As in other Qumran opisthographs, 4Q338 
was written as if the manuscript was flipped toward the reader from top 
to bottom, so that the top margin and beginning of the text on 4Q338 are 
located where the bottom margin of 4Q201 is located on the recto (Milik BE, 
139; Tov DJD 36:290). Little of the text on 4Q338 is now legible, but the word 
T'»n suggests that it was at least in part genealogical, with Milik and Tov 
entertaining whether this might have been a list affiliated with the patri- 
archs of Genesis, and so tangentially related to the Book of Watchers. The 
evidence is, unfortunately, too meager to have any confidence in this idea. 
The scribe of 4Q201 was competent, but the spacing between words and 
lines is tight and erratic, often giving the visual impression of being writ- 
ten scripta continua, an unusual trait among the Qumran scrolls. The scribal 
hand is untidy, and there is no clear use of vacats to indicate sense divisions 
in the extant text. Medial and final letter forms are occasionally exchanged. 
One may also note the many mistakes and confused readings, discussed by 
Milik and Drawnel, such as the initial writing of 108 (corrected to *?oy) in 
1iii.10, giving the impression that the care and expense invested in this man- 
uscript do not match that of many others from Qumran. It is notable that 
this is considered among the earliest scribal hands for the Aramaic Qumran 
scrolls, if we accept Milik's and Drawnel's early second cent. BCE date, and 
that the text could therefore have been written at a different location (social 
and/or geographical) than the later manuscripts (note, for example, the 
absence of horizontal scribal lines). Also of importance is the fact that the 
verso side of at least part of the manuscript was later reused to copy another 
text, and was badly blotted with ink. This manuscript was apparently not 
handled with the greatest of care as it aged. 

There are several scribal habits that set this manuscript yet farther apart 
from most others at Qumran. Milik had already noted the general tendency 
to assimilate the aleph in words such as 5375» (1iii.21) and jannv (1ii13). 
Samek is regularly preferred over sín for etymological /s/, though the words 
"moon" 97W (1iv.4) and "flesh" wa (1iii.21) retain the sin. This scribe had an 
unusual, heavy preference for marking the emphatic state with he, rather 
than the more expected aleph, while aleph was often used for final /e/ vow- 
els. (It should be noted, however, that Milik's reading of r for the direct 
object marker in 1v.5 [Arv] is probably incorrect.) The spelling is markedly 


4Q201, ENOCH^/4Q338, GENEALOGICAL LIST? 


more defective than the norm in Qumran manuscripts, 
illustrated poignantly by n5 for "mx xò in 1ii14, a spell- 
ing otherwise known only from later manuscripts. The 
percentage of the relative pronoun in the shortened, pre- 
fixed form —1 (rather than °7) is very high in comparison 
with the rest of the Qumran Aramaic corpus. According to 
Milik, this scribe used an idiosyncratic method for mark- 
ing insertions, placing a vertical strike below, and perhaps 
also above, the line at the point of an addition (1iii13). 
However, the method is not as clearly discerned as Milik 
suggests (BE, 140, 150, n. c) and Langlois and Drawnel 
have read these marks instead as letters. This seems the 
more plausible option, since such marks were not used 


Original manuscript quality: Fair 


Select bibliography: Beyer, ATTM!, 225-58; Langlois, Le 
Premier; Stuckenbruck, 1 Enoch, 44-47. 


Script sample: 


Ii ** v9 MH JI 
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elsewhere for insertions. The above factors led Milik to 
propose that this manuscript was copied from an earlier 
one, “dating from the third century at the very least” (BE, 
141). One wonders, however, whether some of the above 
factors are better attributed to the lower quality and more 
shoddy execution of the manuscript, which seems to be 
written in a relatively condensed and cost-efficient man- 
ner. Whatever the case, this manuscript is somewhat 
conspicuous among the Qumran Aramaic scrolls, and 
may well derive from a different scribal setting than most 
others. Milik thought that it may be “a school-exercise, 
copied by a young scribe from the master’s dictation” (BE, 
141), though this is sheer speculation. 


14 "Tf 44 AA 33 NHK 


pr yy ^4 32 YY 59 $3 33 BB AD NL 


Representative sample of corrections and scribal features: 


(a) Supralinear insertion (1ii.1): "7392 


(c) Supralinear insertion with what Milik considered sublinear 


and supralinear scribal marks indicating placement of corrected 


content (1iii.13): Joy 1 3245 


ere 


paet 


- afar 


hà ww 99 


b) Supralinear ayin added to correct 90X to TOY (1iii.10) 
" c "wr gy 
) m 


Ria 
‘ 


d) Supralinear insertion (1iii.21): 53/851 74 po [m 


VV "s 4 
n 
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Language 


Syntax: 

Subject-verb (verb early in clause): 
1ii.7 [sov], 1ii.n,, 1ii.12, 1iv.1, 1iv.4, 1iv.8 

Subject-verb (verb later in clause): 
11.4 

Subject implied (verb early in clause): 
11.6, 1ii.1, 111.2, 111.6, 111.13 

Subject implied (verb later in clause): 
111.8 

Verbless clause: 
1111.13 

Direct object marker (if present): 
—5: aiia(?), 1ii.2, 111.6, 111.16, 1iii.19 

Use of °T to mark genitive relationship: 
iin 

Double 252 construction: 
1ii.4, 1ii.9(?) 


Periphrastic construction (past/future continuative 
action): 
Finite form of inn + participle: 
1iii.16, 1iii.17 


Lexical items: 
PIN: 11.14 
(qa) 873: 1ii.5(?) 


4Q202, ENOCH” 


"7: 1iii.5, 141.14, 1iv.8, liv. 
—7: 111.4, 111.5, 111.6, 1ii.11, 6.1 
XTN: 1111.3 

17: 11.4 

n5: 1ii14 

dap: 1iv.5 


Morphology: 
Spa form: 
1iii.3, 1iv.6 
byan form: 
liiv.8 
Dissimilated nun/nasalization: 
1i.5 


Orthography/Phonology: 
o for Isl: 
1ii.5, 1ii.15, 1iii.9(3x), 1iii.10(2x), 1iii.11(2x), 1iii.12, 
1iii.13, 1iv.7, 2.2 
w for [s]: 


Wii, 1iii.21, 1iv.4 


Other notable features: 
Proposed Hebraisms: 
pari (lexical; 11.6) [H] 


4Q202, Enoch" (En^) 
[ed. Milik, BE, 164-78; Drawnel, ABE, 143-93]? 


Content synopsis and significance: Like 4Q201 (En?*), 
the fragments of this manuscript preserve parts of the 
Enochic Book of Watchers corresponding to some verses 
of 1 Enoch 5-10, 14, and 22. These chapters include 
Enoch’s notification of the errant Watchers’ deeds, a list 
of the Watchers’ names, the reaction of the four arch- 
angels, the Lord's subsequent instructions to them, and 
Enoch's angelically-guided tour of the cosmos. Milik 
extensively reconstructed portions of five columns, 
though his reconstruction is often based on very scanty 
remains. Nevertheless, the general identification of the 
contents is not in doubt. Along with 4Q201 (En?), this 


2 The various editors of this manuscript have numbered the frag- 
ments differently. This and the other profiles for the Aramaic Enoch 
manuscripts were created using Milik's original numbering system, 
which is based heavily on reconstruction. Nevertheless, Drawnel's 
updated numbering system is very useful, and should form the basis 
of future discussion. For a helpful chart comparing the different 
numbering systems for 4Q202, see Drawnel ABE, 143-44. 


Hasmonean-period manuscript provides our earliest 
attestation of the Book of Watchers, and proves that it was 
composed in Aramaic. 


Material remains: This badly damaged manuscript com- 
prises thirty-one small fragments. The largest ones (e.g., 
yiia, 1iid, 1iik, 1iiip, and 1iiiw) preserve between four and 
eight lines, but even these do not contain much running 
text. Most of the fragments are tiny scraps with only par- 
tial words or phrases remaining. There does appear to be 
evidence of horizontal and vertical ruling, as both Milik 
(BE, 164) and Drawnel (ABE, 145) observed. However, as 
Milik noted, these lines are now "barely visible" (BE, 164). 
A few of the fragments preserve intercolumnar and lower 
margins, but the manuscript's poor state of preservation 
prevents us from saying anything with confidence about 
the original size of the scroll or its columns (see also 
Drawnel, ABE, 146). Milik attempted an extensive recon- 
struction, though his proposals are often hypothetical 


4Q202, ENOCH? 


and quite speculative. 4Q202 overlaps directly with other 
copies of the Book of Watchers (4Q201 [En?] and 4Q204 
[En*]) at the following locations: 4Q202 1ii.6—7//4Q201 
(En?) iiiii-2, 4Q202 1ii15-319//4Q201 (En?) iiii10-15, 
4Q202 1iii.1-8/ /4Q201 (En?) 1iv1-7, 4Q202 1iii10—11/ /4Q201 
(En?) 1iv10-11, and 4Q202 1vi.9//4Q204 (En*) 1vi.16. 


Notes on provenance: At least two fragments of 4Q202 are 
included on the “Eseries” plate PAM 40.967 (Milik's frags. 1u 
and ii; Drawnel's frags. 32-33), with Tigchelaar identifying 
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a possible third fragment on PAM 40.970 (not identified by 
Milik or Drawnel). One fragment (the right piece of Milik's 
1w; Drawnel's frag. 20) was also photographed as part of 
the “G series" plate PAM 40.613, showing that fragments 
of this scroll were found by both the Bedouin and those 
conducting the official excavations in 1952. The origins of 
the remaining fragments of 4Q202 were not clearly docu- 
mented, though they most likely were also discovered in 
Cave 4 by the Bedouin. 


Sample image: 4Q202 1ii j, k 
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PROFILE OF PHYSICAL LAYOUT 


Scroll dimensions: Approx. 30 
cm h. (Milik's reconstruction) 


Margins: 
Lower:1.7-2 cm 


Intercolumnar: At least 1.4 cm 
(frags. 1a, c) 


Column dimensions: 
Approx. 26.5 cm h. x 
9.5-13 cm w. (Milik's 
reconstruction) 


Lines per column: Approx. 28 
(Milik's reconstruction) 


Letters per line: 43-52 (Milik’s 
reconstruction) 


Scribal guidelines: 
Horizontal script lines: Yes 


Vertical column lines: Yes, both 
sides of column (frags. 1a, k) 


Average medial letter height: 
3mm 


Space between lines: 7-10 mm 
(lines somewhat more tightly 
spaced in Milik's col. ii) 


Space between words: 
0.5-1mm 


Vacats: Yes; medium (1k.2 [2.1 
cm]; minor sense division) 


4Q202, ENOCH® 
Material: Skin 


Script: Early Hasmonean semi-cursive (Milik); archaic or early Hasmonean 
semi-formal (Drawnel) 


Proposed palaeographic date: 200-150 BCE (Milik); 175-100 BCE (Drawnel) 


Special traits and general comments: This scroll is written in a well-trained, 
steady scribal hand, and its layout (relatively large margins and spacing 
between lines, vacats, etc.) indicates considerable care and high quality. It 
is, therefore, surprising to find a high number of corrections: eleven supra- 
linear additions in only thirty-five fragments, at one point with a rare two 
lines of supralinear text (see below). Milik described the manuscript as 
“rather careless, unless it is a question of a defective archetype” (BE, 165). 
Additionally, the scribe did not distinguish between medial and final forms 
of the letters kaph and pe. The script and technical execution itself, however, 
is far from careless, and it may well be that the manuscript was compared 
with a better archetype after copying, as Milik (followed by Drawnel) sug- 
gested. Milik noted that the corrections were made in the same hand as the 
main text, which appears to be correct, meaning that the corrections were 
made in relatively close chronological proximity to the original copying. 

Despite Milik's extensive reconstructions, very little actually remains of 
the text, limiting our ability to gain an accurate sense of its linguistic con- 
tours. Aleph-prefix forms in the causative and reflexive-passive stems seem 
to have been preferred, and aleph is also used for the definite article and 
other endings, as expected. An exception is found with the pael infinitive 
7715 (1iii.5). A unique orthography may be used in 4Q202 for the compound 
form of the number ten (Wy; cf. 1ii.15-17 [Drawnel’s frag. 5], though the 
context is very fragmentary and a full occurrence of the word is not pre- 
served). Syntactic arrangements may often be guessed at, but remain 
obscure in most cases. 


Original manuscript quality: Good-very good 


Select bibliography: Beyer, ATTM!, 225-58; Stuckenbruck, : Enoch, 47. 
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Script sample: 


4 43 44 HH | 13 1» ^4 AA 44 NK 
V€ ^^ PP XX 54 55 YY $& 33 A5 A4 


KS 


Representative sample of corrections and scribal features: 


(a) Excerpt of two added lines of supralinear text (1ii.25a—25b): 


N|wn["m 24 
[N]a37 pnw] 25a 
Ral 25b 
Jayna ni[ 25 


(b) Supralinear additions (1ii.2): 72»? &so»[) ?" wn338[ — (c)Supralinear addition and probable erasure by scraping 
rad (1iii.15): v1 (5) JAP 
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Language 


Syntax: 

Verb-subject (verb early in clause): 
1ii.6(?) 

Subject-verb (verb early in clause): 
1iii.4, 1iii.5 

Subject-verb (verb later in clause): 
1ii.25(?) 

Subject implied (verb early in clause): 
1ii2, 1ii.7(?), 111.8(?), 11118(?), 111.26—27(?) 

Verbless clause: 
1ii.16, 141.17, 111.18(?), 1.iii.14, 1iii.15 

Use of °T to mark genitive relationship: 
1ii.26(2x?) 


Periphrastic construction (past/future continuative 
action): 
Finite form of inn + participle: 
1iii.1(?) 


4Q204, ENOCH“ 


Lexical items: 
`T: 1ii.26(2x?), 1iii.15, 1iv.9, 1vi.8 
"12:1ii.2(?) 


Morphology: 
by5N form: 
1iv.8(?) 
Spans form: 
1ii.4, liv.9 
Object suffix on verb: 
1ii.27(2x) 


Other noteworthy features: 
Proposed Hebraisms: 
Nn3n (lexical; 1ii.27, cautiously following Beyer's 
reading) [H] 
rràx5 (morphological; 1ii.27) [H] 


4Q204, Enoch“ (En°) 
[ed. Milik, BE, 178-217; Drawnel, ABE, 194-308]? 


Content synopsis and significance: This manuscript con- 
tains portions of the Enochic Book of Watchers, Book of 
Dreams, Epistle of Enoch, and the Birth of Noah appen- 
dix. The fragments of 4Q204 correspond to chapters from 
across Ethiopic 1 Enoch, including 1-3, 6, 10, 12-15, 18, 30, 
35, 89, and 104-106. This wide variety of chapters from 
the later Ethiopic book is significant, since it suggests that 
4Q204 contained a large number - if not all — of the major 
sections of the later 1 Enoch. Milik proposed that 4Q203 
(EnGiants?) belongs to the same scroll as 4Q204, which, 
if accepted (it is rejected by Drawnel, ABE, 3, 196), would 
mean that the Book of Giants was also included with the 
portions of 1 Enoch listed above. Milik further suggested 
that, along with the Astronomical Book, the contents 
of 4Q203/204 may have formed what Milik deemed an 
"Enochic Pentateuch" (with the Book of Giants later 
being displaced by the Parables/Similitudes), though 
this hypothesis is speculative and has not gained wide 
acceptance. From the Book of Watchers, 4Q204 preserves 
parts of the initial description of creation and its majestic 


3 The various editors of this manuscript have numbered the frag- 
ments differently. This and the other profiles for the Aramaic Enoch 
manuscripts were created using Milik's original numbering system, 
which is based heavily on reconstruction. Nevertheless, Drawnel's 
updated numbering system is very useful, and should form the basis 
of future discussion. For a helpful chart comparing the different 
numbering systems for 4Q204, see Drawnel ABE, 194. 


constancy, the list of names for the leaders of the fallen 
Watchers, the announced doom of the Watchers, the prom- 
ise of a renewed, abundant creation, and a dream-vision 
in which Enoch is told the fate of the Watchers after they 
had petitioned the Lord for mercy. Parts of Enoch's cosmic 
journey in the latter section of the Book of Watchers are 
also extant. From the Book of Dreams we find remains of 
the Animal Apocalypse, which symbolically recounts and 
foretells human history through vibrant animal imagery. 
Finally, a very small portion of the Epistle's conclusion is 
preserved, followed by parts of the story of Noah’s birth as 
preserved in 1 En. 106-7. The latter is found in an alternate, 
probably earlier form in 1Q20 (apGen) 2-5. It may also be 
echoed in other Aramaic Qumran texts (4Q534—536 [Birth 
of Noah?-*]) and the Hebrew text 1Q19 (Noah). 


Material remains: 4Q204 is the most extensively preserved 
of the Qumran Enoch manuscripts. It comprises twenty- 
nine fragments, some of which can give us a sense of the 
manuscript's original dimensions, and those of its col- 
umns. Outside dimensions of the largest fragments (e.g., 
1g, n, 5b) exceed those of a standard playing card, while 
roughly half of the fragments are about the size of small 
coins. Milik's reasonable placement of frags. 1g, 1h, and 
1i imply that 4Q204 contained columns of at least thirty 
lines. On the basis of this reconstruction, he concluded 
that the written columns were about 20 cm in height, and 


4Q204, ENOCH® 


the entire scroll around 24 cm in height (Milik, Bz, 182; 
so too Drawnel, ABE, 196). Milik's frag. 5b, the widest pre- 
served, has lines of over forty letters. Drawnel estimates 
that the column in this fragment originally contained lines 
of over fifty letters, and was roughly 1 cm wide (ABE, 196). 
Nevertheless, 4Q204 is still a relatively poorly-preserved 
manuscript with few segments of sustained, running text. 
Several fragments preserve parts of two columns (e.g., 1c, 
1g, 1i, ım, and 1n) and some contain the remnants of seven 
or more lines, but most fragments are very badly damaged. 
The reconstructions of Milik, Drawnel, and others rely on 
parallels with the Ethiopic Enoch manuscripts. 4Q204 
overlaps directly with four other Qumran copies of Enoch 
(4Q201 [En?], 4Q202 [En^], 4Q205 [Ent], and 4Q206 
[En*]) at the following locations: 4Q204 1i.20-22//4Q201 
(En?) 1ii1—3, 4Q204 1i.24-30//4Q201 (En?) 1ii.5-1, 4Q204 
1ii.24-29//4Q201 (En?) 1iii.5—11, 4Q204 1vi.16//4Q202 (En^) 
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1vi9, 4Q204 1xii.28-30//4Q206 (En?) 1ixxvii4-17, and 
4Q204 4.1//4Q205 (En?) 2ii.30 


Notes on provenance: 4Q204 is one of several copies of 
Enoch that can confidently be assigned to the group of 
fragments excavated by de Vaux's team in 1952. This can be 
seen in Milik's first-hand accounts (see Milik, “Hénoch,” 
70; Milik, BE, vi; Mébarki and Grenache, “Milik,” 132), 
and especially by the fact that many fragments of 4Q204 
were photographed as part of the "E series" plates on 
PAM 40.963 (5g), 40.965 (1g, 1i, and 1n), 40.975 (1d, 1g, and 
1h), 40.978 (1g), 40.979 (1g and 5h), and 40.982 (1c and 1e). 
While some of the fragments coming from the Bedouin 
discoveries cannot be ruled out absolutely, it is clear that 
asignificant portion of the scroll was recovered in the offi- 
cial excavations. 


Sample image: 4Q204 1xii-xiii 
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PROFILE OF PHYSICAL LAYOUT 


Scroll dimensions: 
Approx. 24 cm h. x at least 
1.75 m l. (Milik; longer if 
considered with 40203 
[EnGiants?]) 


Margins: 


Upper: Approx. 1.6-1.8 cm (frags. 
if, 1g) 


Lower: Approx. 2.3 cm (frag. 1n) 
Intercolumnar: 13.2 cm 


Column dimensions: At least 
16.5 cm h. (approx. 20 cm 
originally, per Milik) x 
approx. 12-13 cm w. (for 
Milik's sii) 


Lines per column: At least 24 
(Milik, approx. 30) 

Letters per line: 47-66 (Milik) 

Scribal guidelines: 


Horizontal script lines: Yes 


Vertical column lines: Yes, both 
sides of column (frags. 1h, 1n, 
5b) 


Average medial letter height: 
2-3mm 


Space between lines: 6-8 mm 


Space between words: 
0.5-1.5 mm 


Vacats: Yes; from small and 
medium (1c.2-6, 1d.1-2 [3-11 
mm], 1n.3 [1.7 cm], 1g.2-9 [up 
to 3.9 cm]) to perhaps one 
full line or more (1n.7 [contra 
Milik], 5.5-6) 


4Q204, ENOCH® 
Material: Skin 


Script: Early Herodian, the same scribe as 4Q203 (EnGiants?) (Milik); early 
Herodian formal, with some early Herodian round semiformal features 
(Drawnel) 


Proposed palaeographic date: 33-1 BCE (Milik); 33-1 BCE (Drawnel; “toward 
the end of that period, the turn of the century,’ ABE, 200) 


Special traits and general comments: The scribe who wrote this manuscript 
was highly trained and relatively consistent, using, as Milik observed, a 
somewhat "broken" form of early Herodian period script recalling styles 
known from Syria and Palmyra. Though the script itself is petite, the lay- 
out and execution of the manuscript is very generous in terms of margins, 
spacing, and the frequent, sometimes capacious use of vacats. Milik drew 
attention to a very interesting distinguishing feature of this scribe: the prac- 
tice of “justifying” the left-hand margin of columns, occasionally causing 
the last word of a line to be separated from the preceding one by more than 
the expected distance (see frags. 1g.5-8, 1n.2-8, 5a.4). This also appears to 
take place in 4Q203 (EnGiants*) 7ib.3-5, and Milik noted the same prac- 
tice in other epigraphic sources from outside of Qumran. There are very few 
corrections in this manuscript, and those present are limited to the supra- 
linear addition of single letters by the original scribe. Milik's proposal of a 
crossed-out and corrected aleph in 11.24 ("{| XI Jp33N) appears tenuous based 
on the available photographs. I also see no grounds for his suggested "scrap- 
ing out of a word" at 5ii.26 (BE, 179). In its overall quality, this manuscript 
comes close to that of 1020 (apGen), though it was probably slightly smaller 
than that Cave 1 scroll. Except for the left-margin justification in 4Q204 
(and 4Q203 [EnGiants?]), the manuscript preparation and scribal practices 
are very similar in this scroll, 1020 (apGen), and similarly-executed manu- 
scripts like 4Q537 (TJacob?). In Milik's "fairly definite conclusion," this copy 
“was made from an old manuscript, doubtless belonging to the last quarter 
of the second century BC" (BE, 183). 

The orthography of the scribe is fairly full and somewhat varied, with a 
tendency to retain or insert etymological and non-etymological alephs for 
marking vowels that are to be pronounced at the middles or ends of words 
(e.g, MXN, 8D, nnv^N3). On two occasions, he marks the definite article 
(both in 5ii.28), but these are exceptions. He is also used to mark endings of 
perfect verbs with a weak third radical, derived infinitives, and the feminine 
noun endings. In most other cases, aleph is preferred, such as in the caus- 
ative and reflexive-passive verb forms. Milik detected a tendency to use the 
shortened form of the relative pronoun (—7) before nouns. The “heavy” 3ms 
pronoun form nN!n is used once (5ii.30), alongside which we should note 
the longer 2ms pronominal suffix 52- used in 4Q203 (EnGiants?). For fur- 
ther discussion of the relationship between 4Q203 (EnGiants?) and 4Q204 
see the detailed examination of Tigchelaar, cited in the bibliography below. 


Original manuscript quality: Very good—excellent 


Select bibliography: Beyer, ATTM!, 225-58; Stuckenbruck, 1 Enoch, 47-51; 
Tigchelaar, “Notes.” 
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Script sample: 


^^ fats HH t$ AA TT n AX 55 RN 


gg 54 »9 OU yy 31 0 55 bh 44 45 
^h vy AS vv Fr 


Representative sample of corrections and scribal features: 


(a) Supralinear letter added (1i.25): p™NT (b) Vacat in list of names (1ii.26):9]Rwy — n5 


Ty NI DIN [pm nmop 29 
JpaPa Nb owplr nsn maipsmop" 30 


36 
Language 


Syntax: 

Verb-subject (verb early in clause): 
5ii.26(part.) 

Subject-verb (verb early in clause): 
1V.5, 1V.6, 1Vi.10(?), 4.1, 4.3, 4.4(2X), 51.22, 5ii.26, 
511.27, 5ii.28(2x) 

Subject-verb (verb later in clause): 
1v.5(?), 1vi19, 4.10 

Subject implied (verb early in clause): 
1i.20(2x), 1V.2, 1V.5, 1Vi.5, 1Vi.7, 1vi.12, 1Vi.27, 1xii.23, 
1xii.26, 1xii.27, 1xii.30, 1xiii.25, 1xiii.27(?), 4.3, 
4.5(2X), 4.7, 4.10(2x), 5ii.27 

Subject implied (verb later in clause): 
5ii.27 

Verbless clause: 
1ii.24, 1i1.24—25, 1ii.25, 1ii.26(4x?), 1ii.27(2x), 1ii.28, 
1vi.6, 5ii.30 

Direct object marker (if present): 
—5: 11.18, 11.20, 1vi.4, 4.8 

Use of *1 to mark genitive relationship: 
1Vi.5, 1xii.24 

Double 3 construction: 
11.28 

Verb of movement + 5y + animate object: 
4-5 

Verb of movement + + inanimate object: 
1xiii.25, 4.3, 4.8 


Periphrastic construction (past/future continuative 
action): 
Finite form of mn + participle: 
1vi17318(?), 4.1 
Participle + finite form of mn: 
5ii.2(?) 
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Lexicalitems: 


PIN: 1v.2(?) 

PTI: ixiii.24, 1xiii.30 

(13) N03: 11.24 

`T: 11.19, 11.22, 11.24, 11.30, 1V.1, 1Vi.2, 1vi.3(?), 1vi.10, 
1vi.11(?), 1vi.13, 1vi.14, 1vi.16, 1vi.19, 1vi.23(?), 
1vii.(?), 1xii.24(2x), 1xii.26, 4.2, 5ii.21, 5ii.27, 5ii.30 

—T:ii.25(2x) 

"12: 1ixii.29 

XTN: 1vi.6 

193: 5ii.29 

bmp: 1vi.13, 1vi.17, 4.2 

jan: 1viii.2, 1xiii.25 


Morphology: 
Sparx form: 
1V.3, 1Vi.21, 1vi.23, 1vi.29, 1xii.23, 1xiii.25, 4.5, 4.8, 4.9 
byan form: 
4.10 
Object suffix on verb: 
1vi.21(2x), 5ii.26(2x) 
Dissimilated nun/nasalization: 
1vi.12 


Orthography/Phonology: 
2ms (pro)nominal suffix 82/2: See 4Q203 


Other notable features: 
Proposed Hebraisms: 

m8} (lexical; 1v.3) [H] 
nays (lexical; 1xii.30) [H] 
01979 (lexical; ixiii.25) [H] 
Nnm (lexical; 1xiii.26) [H] 
nna” (lexical; 51.20) [H] 
nxin (orthographic/phonological; 5ii.30) [H] 


4Q205, Enoch"? (En^) 
[ed. Milik, BE, 217-25; Drawnel, ABE, 309-39]^ 


Content synopsis and significance: This manuscript pre- 
serves small portions of Enoch's cosmic journey in the 
latter part of the Book of Watchers, and the Animal 


4 The various editors of this manuscript have numbered the frag- 
ments differently. This and the other profiles for the Aramaic Enoch 
manuscripts were created using Milik's original numbering system, 
which is based heavily on reconstruction. Nevertheless, Drawnel's 
updated numbering system is very useful, and should form the basis 
of future discussion. For a helpful chart comparing the different 
numbering systems for 4Q205, see Drawnel ABE, 309. 


Apocalypse from the Book of Dreams. The fragments of 
4Q205 correspond to verses from Ethiopic 1 Enoch 22-23, 
25, and 89. In the extant passages from the Book of 
Watchers, Enoch is transported to different parts of the 
earth, where he is shown incredible aspects of creation, 
attesting to the Lord's power, order, and justice. In the 
Book of Dreams Enoch recounts for his son, Methuselah, 
a dream-vision premised on animal symbolism, which 
reveals what has been and what is yet to come in human 
(and specifically Israel's) history. Symbolic dream-visions 
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as a mode of revelation are quite common in the Aramaic 
Qumran texts, also being found, for example, in the Book 
of Giants, the Genesis Apocryphon, the Daniel court-tales, 
and Four Kingdoms. For some thematic affinities between 
the Animal Apocalypse and 4Q245 (psDan‘), see the pro- 
file for the latter scroll. 


Material remains: Only eight small fragments remain of 
this manuscript, none preserving more than nine partial 
lines of text. Drawnel recently suggested that some of the 
fragments originally belonged to columns with more than 
fifty letters per line (ABE, 310), but little else can be said 
about the original size of the manuscript or its columns. 
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There are clear traces of horizontal script guidelines, 
along with a vertical column guideline preserved on 2a. 
Some of the fragments have upper and intercolumnar 
margins (1a, 1d, and 2a). A few direct textual overlaps 
occur between 4Q205 and other copies of Enoch (4Q204 
[En*] and 4Q206 [En*]): 4Q205 2ii.30//4Q204 (En*) 4.1, 
4Q205 2i.26—29//4Q206 (En*) 4ii12-16, and 4Q205 2ii.27— 
29//4Q206 (En*) 4iii19—21. 


Notes on provenance: Fragment 1a of 4Q205 is found on an 
early PAM “G series" photograph (PAM 40.624), meaning 
that it was among the many fragments discovered by the 
Bedouin in 1952 (Strugnell, “Photographing,” 124, 131-32). 


Sample image: 4Q205 1xi 
Image B-358523 
COURTESY OF THE LEON LEVY DEAD SEA SCROLLS DIGITAL LIBRARY, ISRAEL 
ANTIQUITIES AUTHORITY. PHOTO: SHAI HALEVI 
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PROFILE OF PHYSICAL LAYOUT 
Margins: 
Upper: 2-2.3 cm 


Intercolumnar: At least 
1.1-1.4 cm (frag. 2a) 


Lines per column: Approx. 30 
(Milik's reconstruction) 


Letters per line: Approx. 52-57 
(Milik's reconstruction; see 
also Drawnel, ABE, 310) 


Scribal guidelines: 
Horizontal script lines: Yes 


Vertical column lines: Yes 
(frag. 2a) 


Average medial letter height: 
2-3mm 


Space between lines: 8 mm 


Space between words: 
Approx. 1mm 


Vacats: Yes; medium (2a i.27 
[2.3 cm]; minor sense divi- 
sion) and large (see 1e xii.4, 
2b ii.2, 2c iii.30 [from half 
to full lines? |; minor sense 
divisions) 


4Q205, ENOCH” 
Material: Skin 


Script: Early Herodian (Milik; "fairly similar to that of En*" [4Q204]); early 
Herodian formal, with some letters having early Herodian round semifor- 
mal features (Drawnel; “the hand is similar to the one used in 4Q204") 


Proposed palaeographic date: 33-1 BCE (Milik) 


Special traits and general comments: Though there is little left of this manu- 
script, it is obvious that it was of very high quality, both materially and in 
terms of its scribal execution. It has upper and intercolumnar margin sizes 
comparable with 1020 (apGen), though the lines of 4Q205 are spaced more 
closely together than in that manuscript. The hand is exceptionally uni- 
form and meticulous, whatever one makes of Milik's somewhat disparaging 
remark (BE, 217) that it is "less assured and less firm" than the scribal hand 
of 4Q203 (EnGiants*)/4Q204 (En-*). Milik considered the scripts of these 
manuscripts to be closely related, as did Drawnel. Of further note are the 
well-regulated line spacing of the columns, the absence of mistakes in the 
available fragments, and the liberal use of vacats. If Milik’s reconstructed 
vacats are even approximately correct, this scribe employed remarkably 
large blank spaces between relatively minor sense divisions within literary 
units (e.g., within the same dream-vision). Based on most other manuscripts, 
we would instead expect vacats of this size to indicate a major transition 
(e.g., between two completely different dream-visions, or different Enochic 
works). This also speaks to the care and expense invested in this copy. 

The orthography and language of 4Q205 is similar to that of 4Q203 
(EnGiants?)/4Q204 (En°), as already observed by Milik. Aleph is preferred 
to he in the usual cases of variation, and is used in full spellings such as 
DN? (2ii27) and [|'NàV (2iii.28). Etymological sin is retained in the few 
occurrences left to us. I also note in passing the many probable subject-verb 
syntactic constructions of the Animal Apocalypse fragments. 


Original manuscript quality: Excellent 


Select bibliography: Beyer, ATTM!, 225-58; Beyer, ATTMP, 117; Beyer, ATTM? 
153; Stuckenbruck, 7 Enoch, 51. 


4Q206, ENOCH®/4Q206A, ENOCH GIANTS" 


Script sample: 


A VS t 4 uM od 44 Bn 54 ^ 25 


ASN wy 


Language 


Syntax: 

Verb-subject (verb early in clause): 
1xi.2 

Subject-verb (verb early in clause): 
2i.25-26(?), 21.28-29(?) 

Subject implied (verb early in clause): 
1xi.1, 1xi.2, 1xi.3, 1xii.8 

Verbless clause: 
1xi.5-6(?), 1xii.5, 2ii.29 

Use of *1 to mark genitive relationship: 
2i.26, 2iii.29 

Verb of movement + + inanimate object: 
1xi.3 
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NN 


^" Y AX $8 15 


Lexical items: 
"ms: ixi.s(?) 
"7: 1xii.1, 1xii.2, 21.26, 2iii.29 
bap: ixiia(?), 2ii.29(?) 
TaN: 1xi.3 
nan: 1xia(?) 


Morphology: 
by5N form: 
1x1.3 


Orthography/Phonology: 
v for Isl: 


21.27, 21.29(?), 2iii.28 


4Q206, Enoch* (En*)/4Q206a, Enoch Giants! (EnGiants/) 
[ed. Milik, BE, 225-44; Stuckenbruck, DJD 36:42-48; Puech, DJD 37:509-10; Drawnel, ABE, 340-94]? 


Content synopsis and significance: Milik considered 4Q206 
to bea scroll (along with 4Q203 [EnGiants?]/4Q204 [En*]) 
that contained both an early form of parts of 1 Enoch and 
the Book of Giants, thus forming the basis of his argument 
that the Book of Giants originally constituted part of an 
*Enochic Pentateuch.” Stuckenbruck observed that 4Q206 
2-3 (Miliks suggested Book of Giants fragments) can- 
not be placed definitely with the rest of the manuscript, 
though he deemed such a connection plausible based on 
their very limited contents, including a direct mention of 
Enoch in 2.2. Because of the uncertainty of associating 
frags. 2-3 with the rest of the 4Q206 fragments, the for- 
mer are often designated as 4Q206a in recent publications 


5 The various editors of this manuscript have numbered the frag- 
ments differently. This and the other profiles for the Aramaic Enoch 
manuscripts were created using Milik's original numbering system, 
which is based heavily on reconstruction. Nevertheless, Drawnel's 
updated numbering system is very useful, and should form the basis 
of future discussion. For a helpful chart comparing the different 
numbering systems for 4Q206, see Drawnel ABE, 340. 


(e.g, Tigchelaar “Notes”). Puech considered frags. 2-3 
to belong instead to 4Q533 (EnGiants*; DJD 31:111-13), 
Tigchelaar expressed similar doubts about their associa- 
tion with 4Q206 (“Notes,” 191-92), and Drawnel does not 
include them in his re-edition of 4Q206 (see ABE, 341). 
Based on the cautiousness of these scholars, it seems 
best to treat Milik's 4Q206 2-3 as not belonging with the 
remaining fragments of this scroll. 

Aside from frags. 2-3, which do not have any unam- 
biguous, direct parallels with other copies of the Book of 
Giants (though see Stuckenbruck, DJD 36:46-48), 40206 
contains fragmentary portions of the Book of Watchers 
and the Animal Apocalypse from the Book of Dreams. 
Most of the material from the Book of Watchers comes 
from Enoch's tour of the cosmos in the Book's latter part, 
after the account of the Watchers' rebellion and the Lord's 
judgment. These fragments correspond to various verses 
of 1 En. 21-22, 28-29, and 31-33, though one fragment 
appears to contain a few words from the throne room 
vision in 1 En. 14. The majority of the extant text comes 
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from the Animal Apocalypse, the best representative of 
this part of 1 Enoch among the Qumran manuscripts. We 
find portions of the Apocalypse that tell symbolically of 
Noah and the great flood, and the generations of Joseph 
and Moses. In general, the visionary genre of these parts 
of the Enochic corpus in 4Q206 invites comparison with 
many other Aramaic compositions from Qumran, on 
which see Perrin, Dynamics. More detailed connections 
with other Aramaic works also exist, such as the mention 
of Npiav [XA 
the same spelling, at 1020 (apGen) 21.1748. 


J’ (‘the Red Sea"; 1xxvi.20), also found, with 


On PAM 43.204, among the other fragments consid- 
ered by Milik belong to 4Q206 (which he at that time 
labelled *Hénoch?"), are two small fragments that he did 
not include in his later edition. Drawnel included these 
in his re-edition of the scroll as possibly, but not cer- 
tainly, belonging to it. However, he does not seem aware 
of Tigchelaar's earlier treatment (Tigchelaar, “Notes,” 198- 
99), in which Tigchelaar proposed that Drawnel's frag. 15 
belongs instead to 4Q59 (Isa°). 


Material remains: If we included all of the fragments 
that have, at various times, been associated with 4Q206, 
they would total eighteen (for an overview that does not 
include Milik's frags. 2-3, see the helpful chart in Drawnel, 
ABE, 340). However, it seems best to remove from this list 
at least frags. 2-3, the fragment identified by Tigchelaar as 
belonging to 4Q59 (Drawnel's frag. 15), and perhaps Milik's 
frag. 1a, based on Tigchelaar's reasoning. This leaves us with 
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fourteen fragments belonging to 4Q206 with a reasonably 
high degree of confidence. The two largest fragments are 
1b and 4a-b, each containing significant portions of mul- 
tiple lines of text. Roughly half of the fragments are much 
smaller and preserve only a few words or broken phrases, 
including the three fragments not present in Milik's edi- 
tion (Drawnel's frags. 14-16; Drawnel's frag. 16 is Puech's 
4Q206 frag. 5). Fragment 4a-b preserves parts of two col- 
umns with traces of horizontal script lines, and there are 
upper, lower, and intercolumnar margins on several frag- 
ments. A few textual overlaps occur between fragments 
proposed to belong to 4Q206 and other copies of Enoch 
(4Q204 [En*] and 4Q205 [En?]) or the Book of Giants 
(4Q533/4Q556 [EnGiantse/Prophecy?]): 4Q206 1xxvii4— 
17//4Q204 (En*) 1xii28-30, 4Q206 4ii12-316//4Q205 
(En) 2i.26—29, 4Q206 4iii19721//4Q205 (En?) 2ii.27—29, 
and perhaps 4Q206 3i.5-6//4Q533/4Q556 (EnGiants*/ 
Prophecy?) 43-2. 


Provenance: A large piece of Milik's frag. 4b is found in 
an early PAM *G series" photograph (PAM 40.602), mean- 
ing that this fragment was among those discovered by 
Bedouin in 1952 (Strugnell, “Photographing,” 124, 131-32). 
In addition, Tigchelaar identified another part of frag. 4b 
and frag. 4f on the ^E series" PAM image 40.978, connected 
with the official excavation of Cave 4 led by de Vaux in 
1952. As a result, we can see that some fragments of this 
scroll were found by the Bedouin, and others by the offi- 
cial excavation team. 


Sample image: 4Q206 1 xxi-xxii 


4Q206, ENOCH®/4Q206A, ENOCH GIANTS" 


PROFILE OF PHYSICAL LAYOUT 
Margins: 
Upper: 1.2 cm 


Lower: 5-10 mm (see frags. 
id, 1g, 4b; though note also 
frag. 3 [1.4 cm]) 


Intercolumnar: Approx. 1cm 
(with significant variation by 
line) 


Column dimensions: 
9-10 cm w. 


Lines per column: Approx. 21 
(Milik's reconstruction) 


Letters per line: Approx. 30-40 
(Milik's reconstruction) 


Scribal guidelines: 


Horizontal script lines: Yes (see 
frags. 1a, 1g, 4b) 


Vertical column lines: Yes? (see 
frag. 3 [if deemed part of the 
scroll]) 


Average medial letter height: 
2-3mm 


Space between lines: 5-8 mm 
(ad and 4a-b spaced more 
compactly, ca. 3-4 mm) 


Space between words: 
Approx. 1.5 mm (though con- 
siderably larger in frags. 2-3) 


Vacats: Yes; medium (1b.3 
[2.2 cm], 1d.5 [11 cm]; minor 
sense division) and large 
(4b.12 [approx. half-line]; 
minor sense division?) 
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Material: Skin 


Script: Late Hasmonean semi-cursive (Milik, Stuckenbruck); late Hasmonean 
or early Herodian formal bookhand (Drawnel) 


Proposed palaeographic date: 100-50 BCE (Milik, Stuckenbruck); 75-25 BCE 
(Drawnel) 


Special traits and general comments: Milik's initial identification of the frag- 
ments belonging to this scroll has been repeatedly scrutinized, most notably 
by Stuckenbruck, Puech (DJD 31:12, 16, 11-12), Tigchelaar, and Drawnel. 
Based on the combined results of their enquiries, we should now consider 
frags. 2-3 to belong to a different manuscript, designated by Puech and oth- 
ers as 4Q206a (all those after Milik also reversed the order of the fragments). 
Tigchelaar further argued that even these two fragments exhibit differences, 
and may not belong together. He also made the plausible claim that Milik's 
frag. 1a should be distinguished from the main group. All of this leaves us 
with 4Q206 1b-g, 4a-d as part of a single manuscript. Of course, this dis- 
cussion should be kept in mind when using the "Profile of physical layout" 
section for this profile, since some of the variation there is, in fact, likely due 
to differing manuscripts. 

As noted by Milik, the layout and dimensions of this manuscript appear 
aimed at economy, and are not as lavish as some of the other manuscripts 
in the Aramaic Qumran corpus. He observed that the lines in columns 
became “progressively more closely crammed together" (Bz, 225), though 
it is clear that for the fragments where this appears to be case, the leather 
has become shrunken and puckered. It seems that this physical degradation 
better accounts for the apparently tight spacing than scribal dereliction. The 
scribal execution is, in fact, of quite high quality, and Milik probably made 
too little of the preserved vacats (so too Drawnel, ABE, 341), which are rela- 
tively generous for the minor nature of the sense divisions that they mark. 

The script is slightly less meticulous than in the best Aramaic manu- 
scripts (e.g., 1020 [apGen], 4Q529 [Words of Michael], 4Q537 [TJacob?]), 
and average in terms of neatness and consistency. Some letters are formed 
with a more “rounded” Hasmonean style. It is noteworthy that both the 
earlier *t and later, prefixed —7 are present in this manuscript, something 
not found often in the Qumran Aramaic texts. This probably represents 
some vacillation between preservation (or oversight) of older spellings and 
updating on the part of the scribe making this copy, or those on which it 
depended. When the subject of a clause is supplied, it regularly precedes the 
verb, which is somewhat unusual, and may be a compositional character- 
istic of the Animal Apocalypse. The aleph-prefix causative verb is typically 
used, though the single preserved occurrence of the passive-reflexive is a 
Syann form. On the expression 7) xy in 1xxvi.20 and 4i.20, see the profile 
for 2Q26 (EnGiants), and the relevant section of Chapter 3, on language. 


Original manuscript quality: Good-very good 


Select bibliography: Beyer, ATTM!, 225-58; Stuckenbruck, Giants, 191-96; 
Stuckenbruck, 7 Enoch, 51-52; Tigchelaar, "Notes." 


42 4Q206, ENOCH*/4Q206A, ENOCH GIANTS" 


Script sample: 


33 ^*4 BO WM 1) 3*5 AH 45 AA SS NN 
Ue ry 55 »» 90 q 24 HD 25 Da 1 
NI vv 4^5 


Corrections and scribal features: 


(a) Supralinear letters added on two successive lines 
(1xxvii.20—21): [Pa] / [pa] Ai 


Language 
Syntax: 
Verb-subject (verb early in clause): Periphrastic construction (past/future continuative 
4ii.3(?), 41116, 4ii.21(?) action): 
Subject-verb (verb early in clause): Finite form of n + participle: 
31.20, 41.18, 41.20, 41.21, 4ii.2, 4ii.15, 411.18 (?), 4iii.15, 91.21, 3i.22, 4116(?), 4118 
4iii.17 
Subject-verb (verb later in clause): Lexical items: 
1xxii.3, 1xxii.4 "7: 1xxii.2(2x), 1xxii.3, 1xxii.5 
Subject implied (verb early in clause): "t: 411.13, 4iii.16(?) 
1xxii.3, 1xxvi.18, 1xxvi.19, 1xxvi.20(2x), 1xxvi.21, —T: 1xxii.6(2x) 
1xxvii.1, 1xxvii.21, 41.12, 41.13, 4i.17(2x), 4iii.18 n(x): 4ii.17 
Verbless clause: jan: 1xxii.3, 1xxvi.18 
1xxii.1, 1xxii.6, 41.16, 41.18, 4i.19, 4iii.14 
Direct object marker (if present): Morphology: 
—5: 4ii.18, 4iii.14 Spar form: 
Use of ^ to mark genitive relationship: 1xxvi.19, 1xxvi.20(2x), 1xxvi.21, 1xxvii.1, 1xxvii.21 
1xxii.i Span form: 
Use of *1 to mark genitive relationship: 1xxvi.18(hofal) 


1xxii.2, 4ii.13(?; ^t) 


4Q207, ENOCH* 


Spann form: 
4ii.17(?), 4iii.17 

Dissimilated nun/nasalization: 
1xxvii.20 (supralinear nun) 


Orthography/Phonology: 
w for [s]: 


1xxvi.20(NpY3V), 4i.11, 4ii.2 
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Other notable features: 
Proposed Hebraisms: 
T» (semantic; 1xxvi.21) [h] 
Tn (lexical; 4117) [H] 
xvatn (lexical; 4ii.2) [H] 
3]a (semantic; 4ii.20) [H] 


4Q207, Enoch/ (En/) 
[ed. Milik, BE, 244-45; Drawnel, ABE, 395-401] 


Content synopsis and significance: The single fragment of 
4Q207 preserves just over a dozen words identifiable as 
part of the Animal Apocalypse, from the Enochic Book of 
Dreams. The fragment corresponds to portions of the later 
Ethiopic 1 En. 86:1-3, which recounts the fall of the heav- 
enly Watchers using symbolic astral and animal imagery. 
This is one of four copies of the Animal Apocalypse from 
Qumran, making it one of the best-attested portions of 1 
Enoch among the Qumran scrolls (the Book of Watchers is 
also preserved in four copies). Of special note in 4Q207 is 
the common dream-vision idiom “Behold, then [I] saw..." 
(njin paxa x7; line 2), found much more widely among 
the Aramaic writings from Qumran (see Perrin, Dynamics, 
102-3). 


Material remains: Only one small fragment remains of this 
scroll, containing segments of five lines from which some 
of the writing has flaked off. The fragment comes from the 
right edge of a column of text, with a small part of the 
intercolumnar margin preserved. According to Milik's 
and Drawnel's reconstructions, the lines would once have 
been between fifty and fifty-five letters long (ABE, 395). 


Notes on provenance: The single fragment of 4Q207 is 
not found on the early “E series" or “G series" PAM plates. 
While its discovery in Cave 4 is assured, the mode of that 
discovery was not documented. 


Sample image: 4Q2071 
Image B-358541 
COURTESY OF THE LEON LEVY DEAD SEA SCROLLS DIGITAL 
LIBRARY, ISRAEL ANTIQUITIES AUTHORITY. PHOTO: SHAI 


HALEVI 
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PROFILE OF PHYSICAL LAYOUT 


Letters per line: Approx. 50-55 
(Milik's reconstruction) 


Scribal guidelines: 
Horizontal script lines: Yes 
Vertical column lines: Yes 


Average medial letter height: 
2-3mm 


Space between lines: 8-10 mm 
Space between words: 1-2 mm 


Vacats: None preserved 


Original manuscript quality: Very good 


4Q207, ENOCH* 
Material: Skin 


Script: Early Hasmonean (Milik, Drawnel); Milik (BE, 244) suggested that 
the same scribe wrote 4Q214a-b (his 4QTestLevi>) 


Proposed palaeographic date: 150—125 BCE (Milik, Drawnel) 


Special traits and general comments: Though there is not much remaining 
text by which to judge this fragment, it is clear that the scribal execution was 
of high quality, with small, consistent letters and generous spacing between 
lines. Nevertheless, where we might expect a small vacat in other manu- 
scripts (midway through line 2, before 782 Nn), we find none in 4Q207. 
Milik notes the "fairly archaic" script in this manuscript, which according 
to his proposed date makes it one of our earliest preserved Aramaic scrolls 
at Qumran. He also asserted (BE, 5, 244) that the scribe who wrote this 
scroll also wrote what he called 4QTestLevi^, by which he meant 4Q214a-b 
(‘Fragment,” 95, n. 2). Stone and Greenfield (see Greenfield, Stone, and 
Eshel, Aramaic Levi, 4) later complicated the situation by dividing this Levi 
manuscript into three, based on palaeographic analysis and what they saw 
as minor overlaps between the fragments’ contents: 4Q214 (Levi), 4Q214a 
(Levi*), and 4Qz214b (Levif). Drawnel (Aramaic Wisdom, 21) agreed with 
this division, but noted that one could dispute the division of 4Q214a and 
4Q214b (Aramaic Wisdom, 27; see also the profiles for 4Q214a [Levi*] and 
4Q214b [Levif]). Despite the small amount of writing preserved on 4Q207, 
the striking similarity of the preserved letters with the forms in 4Q214a-b 
confirms Milik's original opinion, whether we consider 4Q214a-b (Levi*-f) 
one or two manuscripts. If it is the latter, it seems to me likely that they 
all were written by the same scribe. The script of 4Q541 (apocrLevi^?) also 
bears a strong resemblance to 4Q207 and 4Q214a-b (Levie“), though the 
orthography of 4Q541 (apocrLevi^?) varies in some slight ways from the 
other two manuscripts. In my opinion, there is a high likelihood that 4Q207 
and 4Q214a-b (Levi*-*) were written by the same scribe, with a possibility 
that 4Q541 (apocrLevi^?) should be added to the list. 


Select bibliography: Stuckenbruck, 1 Enoch, 52. 


Script sample: 

Language 

Lexical items: Orthography/Phonology: 
PTNT: 1.2 w for /s/: 


1.4 


4Q208, ASTRONOMICAL ENOCH^ 
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4Q208, Astronomical Enoch? (Enastr?) 
[ed. Tigchelaar and García Martínez, DJD 36104-3131 Drawnel, AAB, 71-133] 


Content synopsis and significance: This manuscript pre- 
served a highly formulaic computational treatise on the 
waxing and waning of the moon in its various phases, reck- 
oned according to a system of "sevenths" (waw) and "gates" 
(yn). The treatise is both temporal and spatial, specifying 
the timing of the moon’s different phases, with its attend- 
ing location on the horizon (see the excellent explanation 
in Ratzon, "Reconstruction"). A few references to the sun 
(e.g., frag. 10a) led Milik to include the manuscript as part 
of what he called a 364-day "synchronistic calendar" coor- 
dinating the movements of the sun and moon over the 
course of "full" (30-day) and “hollow” (29-day) months. 
Drawnel, however, stressed the predominantly lunar char- 
acter of what remains of this text, and so objected to the 
label "synchronistic calendar" as a misnomer (AAB, 32). 
Scholars have repeatedly drawn attention to a strong affin- 
ity between the contents of 4Q208 and 4Q209 (Enastr>), 
with the latter scroll also preserving parts of a calendar 
that works on the same basic principles as the former. 
There are no direct textual overlaps between 4Q208 and 
4Q209 (Enastr>), though we do find shared formulaic 
phrases such as Vy’ Jaw nmn m [3 (4Q208 15.2) and 
RWAN pyraw mmnmn VLI (40209 [Enastr>] 7ii.6). Ratzon 
("Reconstruction") argued, based on very detailed com- 
parative analysis of the two scrolls, that 4Q208 represents 
a slightly earlier stage in the development of the "synchro- 
nistic calendar" than 4Q209 (Enastr^) does, with the latter 
scroll incorporating some innovations based on obser- 
vation of the calendar in actual practice. Nevertheless, 
Ratzon (“Reconstruction,” 109) maintained that the two 
scrolls are slightly different editions of *one and the same 
composition.” Although little text actually remains of 
4Q208 — which must once have been a large scroll — signif- 
icant portions of its contents can be reconstructed with a 
reasonable degree of confidence, based on how repetitive 
and formulaic the extant fragments are. Given the size 
of the scroll that would have been required for the "syn- 
chronistic calendar" represented by 4Q208, scholars have 
typically assumed that the Aramaic Astronomical Book of 
Enoch must have originally circulated independently of 
other Enochic writings (i.e., on its own, separate scroll), 
such as the Book of Watchers and the Epistle of Enoch. 
Beginning with Milik, 4Q208 was closely associated 
with the astronomical chapters of Ethiopic 1 Enoch 
(72-82), a section often called the Astronomical Book 
or the Book of the Luminaries. The fragments of 4Q208 
actually attest to a fuller, much more detailed calendar 


than is found anywhere in 1 Enoch, though 1 En. 73:4-8 
and 78:6-17 have extremely truncated, essentialized 
extractions that use terminology clearly dependent on a 
calendar like that in 4Q208 (e.g., 1 En. 73:4-8 has both "sev- 
enths" and “gates”). VanderKam (1 Enoch 2, 357) observed 
that, “[t]here is no doubt that something drastic hap- 
pened between the Aramaic and the Ethiopic form of the 
Enochic astronomical work" Unlike the related 4Q209 
(Enastr>), all of the extant fragments of 4Q208 belong 
only to the “synchronistic calendar,” with no other parts 
of the later Ethiopic astronomical work attested. Based on 
the size of the scroll presumably required for the calendar 
of 4Q208 and the absence of any non-calendrical mate- 
rial in the scroll analogous to other parts of 1 Enoch 72-82, 
Tigchelaar expressed serious doubt about the strength of 
the relationship first suggested by Milik. In Tigchelaar's 
opinion (“Remarks,” 145), “4Q208 was not a copy of the 
Astronomical Enoch, but only a Synchronistic Calendar" 
Most others have taken a more restrained view, noting 
that Tigchelaar makes an argument from silence, and that 
the balance of probability favors some sort of literary rela- 
tionship between 2Q208 and the later 1 Enoch (see, e.g., 
Nickelsburg and VanderKam, 1 Enoch 2, 342). 

Whatever the precise relationship of 4Q208 to the 
Astronomical Book of Enoch, the scroll attests to Jewish 
calendrical interests during the Second Temple period, 
and to the promulgation of a 364-day calendar. As many 
scholars have noted, rival Jewish calendars seem to have 
been a cause of serious social divisions among Jews at that 
time. 


Material remains: Thirty-seven fragments have been 
assigned to 4Q208 (Ratzon, "Reconstruction, counts 
thirty-six fragments), of which the majority are very 
small, containing only a handful of words and phrases on 
three or fewer broken lines of text (e.g., frags. 2-4, 6-9, 
10b-13, 20-22). A few of the larger fragments preserve 
parts of five to ten lines, but even these are very badly 
damaged and contain little running text (e.g., frags. 10a, 
15-17, 19, 24). The largest fragments are 10a and 24, the 
outside measurements of which are slightly smaller than 
a standard playing card. Fragments 10a, 14, 24, and 35 
have intercolumnar margins, and there is a lower margin 
on frag. 35. Evidence of stitching can be found on frags. 
108, 31, and 35. There are no signs of vertical or horizontal 
scribal guidelines. Drawnel has suggested that the man- 
uscript's poor state of preservation makes it difficult to 
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reconstruct the original size of the manuscript or its col- Notes on provenance: The fragments of 4Q208 are not 

umns (Astronomical, 71-72), though see now the extensive found on the early "E series" or “G series" PAM plates. 

discussion of Ratzon ("Reconstruction") on this topic. While their discovery in Cave 4 is assured, the mode of 
that discovery was not documented. 


Sample image: 4Q208 10a, 24 (Not a proposed arrangement of the fragments) 

Images [right to left] B-366648 and B-366718 

COURTESY OF THE LEON LEVY DEAD SEA SCROLLS DIGITAL LIBRARY, ISRAEL ANTIQUITIES AUTHORITY. PHOTOS: SHAI 
HALEVI 


4Q208, ASTRONOMICAL ENOCH^ 


PROFILE OF PHYSICAL LAYOUT 


Scroll dimensions: Approx. 14-15 cm 
h. (based on Tigchelaar and 
García Martínez's reconstruction); 
Approx. 23-24 cm h. (based on 
Ratzon's reconstruction) 


Margins: 

Lower: 2.2 cm (frag. 35) 

Intercolumnar: 1.5-1.6 cm (frags. 14, 
24), 7-9 mm (frags. 108, 35, to seam 
between sheets) 

Column dimensions: 


Approx. 10.5 cm h. x 8-10 cm w. 
(based on Tigchelaar and García 


Martínez's reconstruction); approx. 


19-20 cm h. x 12.5-15.5 cm W. 
(based on Ratzon's reconstruction) 


Lines per column: 15 (Tigchelaar and 
García Martínez's and Drawnel's 
reconstructions); 28-29 (Ratzon's 
reconstruction) 


Letters per line: Approx. 35-40 
(Tigchelaar and García Martínez's 
reconstruction); approx. 35-55 
(Ratzon's reconstruction) 

Scribal guidelines: 

Horizontal script lines: None visible 


Vertical column lines: None visible 


Average medial letter height: 
2-3 mm (131.5 mm in frag. 33) 


Space between lines: 6-12.5 mm 

Space between words: 1-4 mm 

Vacats: Yes; small (111 [a mm]; minor 
sense division); large? (10a.5 


[3.8 cm]; presence and context of 
this vacat is not assured) 


47 
Material: Skin 


Script: Archaic Hasmonean semi-formal (Milik, García Martínez and 
Tigchelaar, and Drawnel) 


Proposed palaeographic date: Ca. 225—175 BCE (Milik, García Martínez 
and Tigchelaar, and Drawnel) 


Radiocarbon date (1-sigma calibration): 166—102 BCE (see Van der 
Schoor, "Radiocarbon") 


Special traits and general comments: There are several noteworthy 
attributes of this manuscript. The scribe used only medial letters, 
including in final positions, and exhibits an unusual variation in the 
spacing of both lines and words, eliciting Milik’s remark that the 
“orthography is extremely variable and unusual" (Bz, 273). He noted 
the striking variation in spelling the word “day” (ANY, unm, Am, and 
NY) to which we could add "night" (77°, x5, and &»[5). There 
are several corrections that seem due to scribal mistakes at the point 
of copying, rather than later additions or variation in the available 
versions. Fragment 33 has considerably smaller script than in other 
fragments, despite a general correspondence in the type of content. 
One of the lines (33.2) appears to be supralinear. The shorter form 
of the demonstrative pronoun (17) is always used in the extant frag- 
ments. Two basic frameworks for reconstruction have been proposed, 
of which Ratzon's ("Reconstruction") seems more likely based only on 
the size and shape of her columns compared to the broader corpus of 
scrolls found in the Qumran caves. 

It is somewhat difficult to compare the syntax and general style 
of this manuscript with other Aramaic texts (apart from 4Q209-2n 
[Enastr^-4]) because the list-like content entails a highly repetitive, 
formulaic recurrence of syntactic structures. The presumed subject 
of all verbs is the moon or its light, but the subject is almost always 
implied, not stated explicitly (though in a great many cases we have 
the verb directly preceding a break in the text). The one exception to 
this, based not only on 4Q208 but also 4Q209 (Enastr>), is the verb "nv, 
which regularly takes the noun 11 ("light") as its subject (cf. 4Q208 
19.5, 4Q209 [Enastr?] 1i.6). For this reason, I have included all occur- 
rences of "w under “Verb-subject (verb early in clause)" in the syntax 
section below, even when the text is fragmentary and the subject not 
physically preserved. A similar rule applies for the verb 102, which, 
judging from 4Q209 (Enastr; e.g., 2ii.7, 6.7), belongs to a set phrase 
where the verb is typically placed later in the clause. The word 782 
(never YT) is repeatedly used to begin a new thought expression, or 
progression in the computation. Of the nine places where we seem to 
have 1'TN3 beginning a new sub-section, only one appears to be pre- 
ceded by a small vacat of 4 mm. This contrasts with what appears to 
bea more frequent use of vacats in the comparable lists of 4Q209-211 
(Enastr>-¢), 


Original manuscript quality: Good 


48 4Q208, ASTRONOMICAL ENOCH^ 
Select bibliography: Milik, BE, 273-78; Stuckenbruck, : 
Enoch, 57-59; Ben-Dov, Astronomy, 69-108; Nickelsburg and 
VanderKam, 1 Enoch 2, 339-42; Jacobus, “Reconstructing”; 


Ratzon, “Reconstruction.” 


Script sample: 


yy ad 55 Gb «^ ^* AA "^ AA a3 X 
Hn v aH Hh 33 


Representative sample of corrections and scribal features: 


(a) Medial nun in final position and tav written over (b) Mem written over another letter, possibly qoph (so 
another letter, possibly nun (so Drawnel; 5.2): Pan Drawnel; 15.4): NYI 


Image B-298884 

COURTESY OF THE LEON LEVY DEAD SEA SCROLLS 
DIGITAL LIBRARY, ISRAEL ANTIQUITIES AUTHORITY. 
PHOTO: NAJIB ANTON ALBINA 


Image B-284658 
COURTESY OF THE LEON LEVY DEAD SEA SCROLLS 
DIGITAL LIBRARY, ISRAEL ANTIQUITIES AUTHORITY. 
PHOTO: NAJIB ANTON ALBINA 


(c) Cancellation dot (16.4): 3551 (d) Cancellation dots above letters (18.2): {7 


Image B-298884 

COURTESY OF THE LEON LEVY DEAD SEA SCROLLS 
DIGITAL LIBRARY, ISRAEL ANTIQUITIES AUTHORITY. 
PHOTO: NAJIB ANTON ALBINA 


Image B-298884 

COURTESY OF THE LEON LEVY DEAD SEA SCROLLS 
DIGITAL LIBRARY, ISRAEL ANTIQUITIES AUTHORITY. 
PHOTO: NAJIB ANTON ALBINA 


4Q209, ASTRONOMICAL ENOCH” 


(e) Supraliner letter added (20.2): AW} "[n 


Image B-298884 

COURTESY OF THE LEON LEVY DEAD SEA SCROLLS 
DIGITAL LIBRARY, ISRAEL ANTIQUITIES AUTHORITY. 
PHOTO: NAJIB ANTON ALBINA 


Language 


Syntax: 

Verb-subject (verb early in clause): 
3.1(?), 10a.10(?), 19.1(?), 19.5, 24i.2(?), 26.2(?) 

Subject implied (verb early in clause): 
1.2, 1.4, 5.1, 5.5(?), 8.1(?), 8.2, n.3(?), 14i.2(?), 15.2, 
15.3(?), 15.4, 17.5, 18.2(?), 20.1, 21.1(?), 23.3, 24ia(?), 
24i.7(?), 24ii.2(?), 24ii.3, 25.3(?), 283(?), 32.2(?), 
33-2(?) 

Subject implied (verb later in clause): 
8.3(?), 13.1(?), 15-6(?) 
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Lexical items: 
PTNT: 2.2(?), 5.2(?), 8.2, 10a.3, 11.1, 13.2, 14ii.4(?), 16.5, 
18.3(?), 19.3, 22.3, 241.7, 25.2, 28.2, 29.2(?) 


Morphology: 
Spa form: 
1.2, 5.3, 15.3, 18.2, 23.3, 28.1(?) 


Orthography/Phonology: 
w for /s/: 


20.2, 23.1 


4Q209, Astronomical Enoch® (Enastr^) 


[ed. Milik, BE, 273-97; Tigchelaar and García Martínez, DJD 36:132-171; Drawnel, AAB, 134-208] 


Content synopsis and significance: Like 4Q208 (Enastr?), 
4Q209 is a scroll apparently dealing mainly with lunar 
calendrical computations, forming what Milik and many 
after him called a "synchronistic calendar" that coordi- 
nates lunar phases with a 364-day solar scheme using a 
system of “sevenths” (yaw) and “gates” (yn). 4Q209 is 
better preserved than 4Q208 (Enastr?), and so contains a 
larger sample of the calendar. For more on the Aramaic 
"synchronistic calendar" in these scrolls and its relation 
to the later Ethiopic Astronomical Book of 1 Enoch, see 
the profile for 4Q208 (Enastr?). There is no directly over- 
lapping text of 4Q209 and 4Q208 (Enastr?), but the two 
scrolls very clearly contain the same type of calendar, as 
seen in their use of virtually identical formulaic phrases 
like gwnn pyraw mmn WII (4Q209 7ii6) and YL) 
ry]aw5 mmm in (4Q208 [Enastr?] 15.2). In the opin- 
ion of Ratzon ("Reconstruction"), 4Q209 is a copy of the 


same literary composition as 4Q208 (Enastr?). However, 
she argued that 4Q209 is a somewhat updated version 
of the calendar, with revisions based on a refinement of 
the astronomical calculations perhaps based on observa- 
tion of the calendar in practice (“Reconstruction,” 102-4). 
While the extant fragments of 4Q208 (Enastr?) attest only 
to the "synchronistic calendar" an important feature of 
4Q209 is that frag. 23 also contains non-computational 
material clearly related to 1 En. 76:13—77:4, part of which 
is paralleled in 4Q210 (Enastr*) frag. 1. In these verses of 
the Ethiopic Astronomical Book, we find the end of a trea- 
tise on the twelve gates with their winds, each of which 
is associated with various meteorological and other phe- 
nomena (1 En. 76:1-14), and the first part of a discourse on 
the four cardinal directions and their associated phenom- 
ena (1 En. 773-8). An especially significant detail comes 
in the fragmentary 23.2, at the end of the section on the 
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twelve gates: mr]hi& nnam pnnov xnv[ "]he sky in 
their completeness, and their division [I] have sh[own ..." 
These words correspond to 1 En. 68:14, “The twelve gates of 
the four quarters of the sky are completed. All their laws 
and all their punishment and prosperity — I have shown 
you everything, my son Methuselah.” The word rt]Pis sig- 
nals that the Aramaic Astronomical Book of 4Q209 had 
a visionary narrative framework in which Enoch is the 
speaker and his son Methuselah the recipient, as we find 
in the later Ethiopic version. This narrative framework is 
also evident in frags. 25-26, the latter of which contains 
the phrase “And now I am showing you, my son...” (cf. 
1 En. 79:1). 4Q209 23-26 provide clear evidence that, in 
this scroll, the “synchronistic calendar" was combined 
with other parts of the Aramaic Astronomical Book that 
stand in a clear literary relationship to the later Ethiopic 
version. The same fragments show that the calendar in 
the Enochic Astronomical Book was once the extensive 
"synchronistic" one found in the Aramaic copies from 
Qumran — 4Q208 (Enastr?) and 4Q209 - but that this cal- 
endar was abridged (and became somewhat confused) 
at a later stage of transmission, leading to the form now 
found in Ethiopic 1 Enoch. 


Material remains: 4Q209 comprises forty-one numbered 
fragments, though a significant portion of them are actu- 
ally made up of multiple pieces (e.g., frags. 1-3, 6, 7). The 
largest fragment by far is 7, the outside dimensions of 
which are nearly those of a small, quarto-sized book. This 


E 


mam, « (HY 


4Q209, ASTRONOMICAL ENOCH® 


fragment has parts of three separate columns preserved, 
though almost nothing remains of the first column. 
However, significant sections remain of the second and 
third columns, which along with frag. 23 (approximately 
the size of a playing card) give an impression of the overall 
manuscript quality. Seven lines from the second column 
of frag. 7 are completely (or almost completely) intact, 
providing us with a sense of the width of the scroll’s col- 
umns. There is a handful of smaller, but still relatively 
well-preserved fragments with between six and ten frag- 
mentary lines of text (e.g., frags. 1a, 2, 6, 23, and 26). Over 
half of the scroll’s fragments are nothing more than tiny 
scraps, containing only a few words or phrases (frags. 1b, 
10, 11-22, 24-25, 27, 29-41). We find evidence of stitching 
on frag. 23, and fully or partially preserved column margins 
on frags. 1a, 1b, 2, 7, 12, and 23. The only direct overlap with 
another Qumran manuscript is at 4Q209 23.5-8//4Q210 
(Enastr°) 1iia+b+c.15-18, corresponding to 1 En. 77:2-3. 


Notes on provenance: Some fragments of 40209 (23, and 
portions of 2ii, 6 and 7) were photographed as part of 
the PAM *G series,” the relevant plates being PAM 40.581 
(various pieces of frag. 2), 40.586 (the left, lower piece 
of frag. 6), 40.614 (the main piece of frag. 7), and 40.622 
(frag. 23). The fragments in this series of images are said 
to have been discovered in 1952 by the Bedouin in Cave 4 
(Strugnell, “Photographing,” 124, 131-32), prior to de Vaux's 
official excavations of Cave 4 from September 22 to 29, 
1952. 
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Sample image: 4Q209 23 
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4Q209, ASTRONOMICAL ENOCH? 


PROFILE OF PHYSICAL LAYOUT 
Margins: 
Lower: 2.3-2.7 cm (frag. 7) 


Intercolumnar: Approx. 1.7 cm 
(1.5 cm to sewn sheet seam 
on frag. 23) 


Column dimensions: 
Approx. 10 cm w. x 26 cm 
h. (height based on line 
estimates of Milik and 
Tigchelaar and García 
Martínez) 


Lines per column: 
Approx. 40 (Milik's and 
Tigchelaar and García 
Martínez's reconstructions) 


Letters per line: Approx. 52-80 
(Milik's reconstruction) 


Scribal guidelines: 
Horizontal script lines: Yes 
Vertical column lines: Yes 


Average medial letter height: 
2mm 


Space between lines: 6-7 mm 


Space between words: 
0.5-1mm 


Vacats: Yes; small (e.g., 2ii.9 
[9 mm], 7ii.1 [9 mm]) and 
medium (e.g., 2ii.4 [1.3 cm], 
7ii.8 [1.9 cm]), all minor 
sense divisions; 15 preserved 
in total 
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Material: Skin 
Script: Early Herodian formal (Milik, Drawnel) 
Proposed palaeographic date: 25 BCE—25 CE (Milik, Drawnel) 


Special traits and general comments: 4Q209 is a very high-quality copy, com- 
parable in most respects to the best manuscripts such as 1020 (apGen) and 
4Q529 (Words of Michael). The scribe wrote in an impeccable, small print 
that is remarkably consistent in size and shape. Generous empty space is 
left on the copy, though slightly less than in 1020 (apGen). Milik (BE, 273) 
observed that 4Q209 was "written in the same beautiful Herodian script as 
1QIsa>, 10M, 1QGenAp, and the original hand of 10H," though it is unclear 
whether he thought that the scripts were simply of a very similar style, 
or that all of these scrolls were penned by the same scribe. In contrast to 
4Q208 (Enastr?), with which the content of 4Q209 is similar, in 4Q209 there 
are many vacats used to indicate minor breaks in thought, and the spelling 
is far more consistent. For example, where 4Q208 has four different spell- 
ings for the word &nnm “day,” 4Q209 has Nai» alone in twenty-three fully 
(or nearly-fully) extant occurrences of the word. A large vacat may have 
been employed on frag. 2i, though it is no longer possible to judge its size or 
whether it marked a major sense division. What is left of the manuscript is 
remarkably free of errors and corrections, though in 23.4 the scribe seems 
to have mistakenly written an aleph instead of ayin for the word &3àpn. He 
then immediately fixed it by erasing the first two letters and starting the 
word over again. Drawnel claims to find another corrected mistake in the 
RIWN of 23.5, though this was noticed neither by Milik nor Tigchelaar and 
García Martínez. In fact, what Drawnel claims is the long down-stroke of 
a qoph is actually a crack in the leather, while the regular downstroke of 
a resh is preserved and unaltered. At certain junctures this scribe shows a 
penchant for full spellings using aleph (e.g., 187 at 23.3 and 9083 at 39.1) as 
also found in numerous other Aramaic Qumran texts — for example, 1020 
(apGen), 2Q24 (NJ), 4Q205 (En), and 4Q550 (Jews at the Persian Court). 

A surprising practice of the scribe (or his exemplar) is the habit of col- 
lapsing the preposition [2 into its prefixed form as part of the phrase 7717179 
("from the light"), thus assimilating the nun of 12 into the noun mmm. Such 
a prefixed form of 12 is extremely rare in the Aramaic texts from Qumran, 
the only other possible occurrences being at 4Q157 (Job) 1ii.2, 4Q246 
(apocrDan) 1i.2(?), 4Q318 (Zodiology and Brontology) vi11.9, 4Q339 (List 
of False Prophets) 3, 4Q553 (Four Kingdoms^) 8ii.3(?), and several times in 
uQıo (Job). It is worth noting that most of these texts are of a different lit- 
erary character than the bulk of the Aramaic works from Qumran, being 
translations, physiognomic treatises, lists of names, etc. It is also interesting 
that the expression 1n is found, spelled fully, in an analogous context in 
the older 4Q208 (Enastr?) 15.2: »y^]av5 mni In v$[3 (compare to 4Q209 
7ii.6, Wan pyav mmn VL). Here we see that 4Q209 also does not 
carry over the famed as marker of the direct object, as is the case in 4Q208 
(Enastr?). 4Q209 presumably attests to a later, slightly altered version of the 
expression, which would complement Ratzon's proposal ("Reconstruction") 
that the calendar of 4Q209 has been updated from the version present in 
4Q208 (Enastr?). Another notable linguistic feature is the double use of 
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the adjective/noun 52 in the expressions 752 77 &i 5D 
("all of this day, all of it") and 753 77 xò 55 (“all of this 
night, all of it’; cf. 6.8 for an example without the second 
52). This same construction is known from several other 
Qumran Aramaic texts (e.g., 1020 [apGen], 4Q212 [En$]). 
Like 4Q208 (Enastr?) and most other Aramaic texts from 
Qumran, the scribe of 4Q209 preferred 77 to 137 for the 
demonstrative pronoun. On the reason for placing the 
verbs "v and no23 in the “Verb-subject (verb early in 
clause)” and “Subject implied (verb later in clause)" catego- 
ries of the language section, below, even when the phrases 
are incomplete, see the profile for 4Q208 (Enastr?). As is 
often the case for our scribes, etymological sin (wy) and 
samek (1103) are correctly distinguished from each other, 
though something curious happens with the participle 
ponn in 23.6 (see also 4Q210 [Enastr*] 1ii2a.17). This is 
the well-known Hebrew root for "to gather, assemble," for 
which Aramaic — including a number of Qumran texts — 
uses the root "22, historically with an etymological shin 
(as in Babylonian). Consequently, the form used in 4Q209 
and 4Qz10 (Enastr°) with a samek is most likely a lexical 
Hebraism. Still, it is worth asking whether at the time and 
place in which these texts were written and/or copied, the 
shin of Aramaic "15 had shifted to being pronounced 
instead as sin, thereby producing the confusion witnessed 
in our Aramaic texts. As Milik noted (BE, 291) Hebrew 
influence may also be at work in the unexpected form of 
the word pxrn (*whence" this is the Biblical Hebrew form), 
for which we would expect something more like jN12 in 
Aramaic, as in 4Q197 (Tobit?) 4iii.5 (112 in later Jewish 
and Christian Aramaic dialects). Adding to the intrigue 
is 4Q210 (Enastr°), which makes a fair mess of the word 
when correcting a form similar to 4Q209 back into a 
form with nun (see the profile for 4Q210 [Enastr*?]). The 
participle rt (23.7) is a more clear-cut Hebraism, since 


Original manuscript quality: Excellent 


Select bibliography: Beyer, ATTM!, 251-58; Stuckenbruck, 
1 Enoch, 57-59; Ben-Dov, Astronomy, 69-108; Nickels- 
burg and VanderKam, 1 Enoch 2, 339-42; Jacobus, 
"Reconstructing"; Ratzon, "Reconstruction." 


Script sample: 
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4Q209, ASTRONOMICAL ENOCH® 


the Aramaic form n17 is attested (with dalet, not zayin) 
already in the fifth century BCE, not to mention earlier 
in this same line and elsewhere in the Qumran Aramaic 
texts. The scribe of 4Q210 (Enastr*) also tried to clear this 
up, with limited success. In any event, it is obvious that 
the author used the Hebrew root to make the etymologi- 
cal link with the direction ran (“east”), under discussion 
here in 4Q209, and so knowingly avoided the Aramaic 
form. 

In frags. 23-28 it is clear that the whole register of the 
Aramaic idiom shifts from the quasi-scientific account 
preceding it (reflected again in frags. 29-41) to a more 
narrative style. This change is reflected in a perusal of the 
language section below, with alternative syntactic arrange- 
ments and transition words (193, *73) including the heavy 
use of participles to suspend the narrative in a way dif- 
ferent than we find in the computational treatise. Several 
words and phrases warrant brief comment: pawn (“cal- 
culation") is a Leitwort in this section (ax in frags. 25-27), 
and is spelled as in 1020 (apGen) 6.9 and other Qumran 
texts (e.g., 4Q204 [En*] ixiii.24; 4Q534 [Birth of Noah?] 
1i.9; 4Q547 [Visions of Amram®] 3.4). In these and other 
cases the connection seems to be thematic in addition to 
lexical. Another word is the adverb *rmm?2 (26.6), which 
is spelled (and presumably pronounced) the same as in 
an array of other Qumran Aramaic texts (1020 [apGen] 
19.15; 4Q213a [Levi^] 1.11; 40550 [Jews at the Persian Court] 
1ii.4; 4Q553 [Four Kingdoms?] 8i.1; and nQ1o [Job] 25.7). 
It is not known in earlier dialects, though continues on in 
later Palestinian forms of the language. Finally, the clause 
"53 35 nis mnn W3) (26.6) is strikingly similar to a state- 
ment in 1Q20 (apGen) 5.20 ("12 niN mnn 75 192) and also 
resembles 4Q548 [Visions of Amramf] 1ii-2.9 (AINA nis 
1135; cf. 4Q543 [Visions of Amram?] 1a-c.2). 
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4Q209, ASTRONOMICAL ENOCH? 
Corrections and scribal features: 


(a) Characters erased (23.4): anya{xA} m 


qot | nai 


/ 
| 


à ADS ii , am AON AHN 


a | W 4 


Language 


Syntax: 

Verb-subject (verb early in clause): 
1ai.2(?), 1ai.5(?), 1ai.6, 1b.2, 2ii1(?), 2ii.3(?), 3.3(?), 
6.9(2x), 7iii.1, 7iii.5, 7iii.7, 8.1, 23.10(?), 25.3(?), 
26.6(part.), 35.2(?) 

Subject-verb (verb early in clause): 
7iii.2—3(?), 7iii.6, 34.2 

Verb-subject (verb later in clause): 
23.3(part.), 23.6(part.), 23.7(part.) 

Subject-verb (verb later in clause): 
26.4(?) 

Subject implied (verb early in clause): 
1ai.1(?), 1ai.4(?), 1ai.6, 1ai.7, 2ii.4, 2ii.5, 2ii.6, 2ii.7, 
2ii.8, 2ii.10, 2ii.1, 3.7, 4.3(?), 5.3(?), 5.5, 5.6(?), 6.4, 
6.5(?), 6.6(?), 6.7, 6.8(2x), 7ii.3, 7ii.4(2x), 7ii.5, 
7ii.6, 7ii.7(2x), 7ii.8(2x), 7ii.9, 7ii.10(3x), iin, 
7ii12, 7ii.13, 7iii.1, 7iii.2(part.), 7iii.3, 7iii.4(2x?), 
7iii.5, 7iii.6, 7iii.7, 9.1, 9.2, 9.3, 12.2(?), 13.1, 14.2(?), 
16.4(?), 19.1(?), 22.2(?), 23.3(part.), 23.5(part.), 
23.6(2x, both part.) 

Subject implied (verb later in clause): 
21i.7, 5.4, 6.5, 6.7, 7ii.3, 711.6, 7ii.9, 7ii.12, 16.3(?), 
18.1(?), 23.2(?), 23.7, 25.3, 37.2(?) 

Verbless clause: 
23.4, 23.5, 26.4, 26.5 

Object early in clause: 
23.2(?), 23.4, 25.3 

Direct object marker (if present): 
—5: 23.3, 23.4 

Double 3 construction: 
2ii.5, 8.2 

Verb of movement + + inanimate object: 
23.6 


As PINTI 


(b) Supralinear letter added (2ii.2): »wyn[ 


No image available 


Lexical items: 

PINA: 1214, 2ii.10, 5.2, 5.3, 6.6, 6.8, 7ii.4, 71i.5, 7ii.7, 
7ii.8, 7ii.10, 7ii.u, 7iii.1, 7iii.5, 7iii.6, 9.1, 9.2, 9.3, 9.4, 
17.1, 33.3, 36.2(?) 

"73: 23.4, 23.5 (1272), 23.6, 23.7 (2x), 26.2(?) 

5»1(3): 23.3 

"T: 25.3 

"12: 26.4 

19: 26.6 

JAN: 23.3, 23.4, 23.7 


Morphology: 

by5N form: 
1ai.5, 1ai.7, 2ii.4, 211.6, 2ii.10, 5.5, 7ii.4, 711.7, 7iii.1, 
7iii.4, 12.2, 13.1, 16.4, 39.1 

Span form: 
26.4(?) 

Assimilated nun: 
6.5, 6.7, 7ii.3, 7ii.6, 7ii.9, 7ii.12, 7iii.2, 14.2, 23.5(2x?), 
237(?) 


Orthography/Phonology: 
v for Isl: 
1b.1, 2ii.2, 2ii.6, 2ii.7, 5.4, 6.7, 7ii.6, 7ii.9, 8.3, 16.3 


Other notable features: 

Proposed Hebraisms: 
ponnn (lexical; 23.6) 
pxn (lexical/morphological; 23.5, 7) 
rm/pra (lexical; 23.7) [H] 
pawn (lexical; 28.1) [H] 

Previously unattested in Aramaic: 
0"12 (verbal root; 23.6) 
pra (adverb; 23.5, 7) 
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4Q210, ASTRONOMICAL ENOCH® 


4Q210, Astronomical Enoch“ (Enastr°) 
[ed. Milik, BE, 273-97; Drawnel, AAB, 209-26] 


Content synopsis and significance: This manuscript con- 
tains portions of the Enochic Astronomical Book now 
found in the later, and somewhat altered, Ethiopic 
1 Enoch 72-82. The extant text of 4Q210 corresponds to 
various portions of 1 Enoch 76-78. In 1 Enoch 76-77 (cf. 
4Q210 1i-ii), we learn about the division of the sky into 
twelve “gates” (N'y^in), three for each of the four cardinal 
directions or quarters. Each gate (or quarter) is closely 
associated with its “winds” (Xn), various other meteo- 
rological phenomena, and qualitative effects such as 
healing and devastation. While the Aramaic text of 4Q210 
is not identical to the later Ethiopic Astronomical Book, 
the two versions are so similar that a clear literary rela- 
tionship is beyond doubt; we have here earlier and later 
versions of the same composition. Judging by the Ethiopic 
Astronomical Book and the overlap of 4Q210 with part of 
4Q209 (Enastr^), it is evident that the contents of 4Q210 
are part of an angelic tour of the wonders of the created 
order given by Uriel to Enoch, which Enoch is in turn relat- 
ing to his son Methuselah (cf. 1 En. 72:3, 74:2, 75:4, 76:14, 
78:10, 793; 4Q209 [Enastr^] 26.6). As noted in many of the 
other profiles, such apocalyptic revelations are a regular 
feature of the Aramaic literature found at Qumran (see 
Perrin, Dynamics). 


Material remains: 4Q210 comprises five fragments. The 
first and largest fragment (1i-1ii1; approximately the size 
of a standard playing card) preserves parts of two columns 
on two separate sheets, with the stitching still intact for 
what remains of the seam, using plant-based thread. No 
text from the first column remains, but nine partial lines 
from the second column have survived. Ink dots for mak- 
ing the horizontal script guidelines are clearly visible on 
the right side of the seam, and also on the left side of 
the sheet seam on frag. 1ii2a. Three fragments (1ii2a, 1ii 
2b, and 1iizc) also belong to the second column of frag. 
1i—ii1, according to the reconstructions of Milik (BE, 287) 
and Drawnel (AAB, 209). They consider the final fragment 
(1iii) to preserve material from a third, successive column. 
The only direct overlap with another Qumran manuscript 
is at 4Q210 1iia+b+c.15-18//4Qz209 (Enastr>) 23.5-8, corre- 
sponding to 1 En. 77:2-3. 


Notes on provenance: The fragments of 4Q210 are not found 
on the early "E series" or “G series" PAM plates. While their 
discovery in Cave 4 is assured, the mode of that discovery 
was not documented. 


Sample image: 4Q210 1i-1ii 1 
Image B-284661 
COURTESY OF THE LEON LEVY DEAD SEA SCROLLS 
DIGITAL LIBRARY, ISRAEL ANTIQUITIES AUTHORITY. 
PHOTO: NAJIB ANTON ALBINA 


4Q210, ASTRONOMICAL ENOCH? 


PROFILE OF PHYSICAL LAYOUT 
Margins: 
Upper:1.8 cm 


Intercolumnar: At least 2 cm 
(including stitched seam on 
frag. 1i-ii; 8 mm to seam on 
iii) 


Column dimensions: 
Approx. 16-17 cm w. (based 
on Milik's and Drawnel's 
reconstructions) 


Letters per line: Approx. 76-87 
(Milik's and Drawnel's 
reconstructions) 


Scribal guidelines: 


Horizontal script lines: Yes, with 
marginal guide dots for rul- 
ing (partially stitched into 
the seam at some points) 


Vertical column lines: Yes 


Average medial letter height: 
2-3mm 


Space between lines: 6-9 mm 


Space between words: 
0.5-1mm 


Vacats: Yes; small (1ii1.1 [at least 
9 mm], 1ii1.10 [?], 1ii2c [at 
least 2 mm]) and medium 
(1ii1.2 [1.8 cm ]), all minor 
sense divisions 
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Material: Skin 


Script: Late Hasmonean (Milik, Drawnel [comparable to the script of 
4QSam*]) 


Proposed palaeographic date: 75-25 BCE (Milik, Drawnel) 


Special traits and general comments: Some of the material features of this 
manuscript indicate a level of professional care and expense that might be 
placed in the “Good-very good" category for quality. The scribe left generous 
vacats between minor breaks in the narrative, and in general the spacing 
and consistency of the script is quite even. At the same time, however, the 
scribe made many mistakes — or at least what were perceived to be mis- 
takes - in the meager amount of text preserved. There are at least nine 
errors, depending upon how one counts (Milik and Drawnel count more), in 
twenty-one very fragmentary lines. These include starting to write one let- 
ter and changing it to another, writing letters that do not make sense in the 
context, adding supralinear words that had been missed during the initial 
writing process, and going back to change letters and words once they had 
been written — often with poor results. We are fortunate to have a parallel 
to parts of the text in 4Q209 (Enastr^), and this allows us to guess what the 
scribe may have been thinking while emending (corrections in 4Q210 appear 
to be in the same hand as the original). For example, 4Q209 (Enastr?) has 
what looks to be the Hebrew word r8n (“whence”) rather than the expected 
Aramaic NIN in 23.5 and 7 (as in, e.g., 4Q197 [Tobit^] 4iii.5). The scribe of 
4Qz10 had also written this form originally, or something close to it (both 
18°72 and Pan), then apparently had second thoughts and decided to convert 
them to a form closer to Pin (ININ and pis). In 1ii2a.16 the scribe wrote 
183 two words after the corrected jx’n. In general, the scribe corrected 
forms with an assimilated nun into dissimilated forms (though he did not 
do so for ro(1)2nn in 1ii2a.17). The Hebrew word rry (“shining”) was used 
in 4Q209 (Enastr^) 23.7 to forge a connection with the (also Hebrew) car- 
dinal direction rn, though we may assume that for etymological reasons 
the scribe/author of 4Q209 (Enastr^) or of its exemplar diverged purpose- 
fully from the analogous Aramaic Pnit and nn, since both of those words 
are also used elsewhere in his text. The scribe of 4Q210, on the other hand, 
changed halfway back to the Aramaic by converting the zayin of rrr to 
dalet — actually, twice (both through overwriting and supralinear addition) 
just for good measure. This both obscured the etymological link present in 
4Q209 (Enastr^) and created a word that works in neither language, as noted 
by Beyer (ATTM!, it might be thought that changing the letter was a histo- 
ricizing move, on analogy with the older *t and younger "7, but in fact our 
earliest examples of n1 and n17N in the fifth century BCE are with dalet). 
The use of manifi] (“[And] after it"; 1ii1.9; 1 En. 76:10) is of potential sig- 
nificance, for there the phrase (a conflation of the preposition 3, the noun 
*nN/^wN ["place"], and a pronominal suffix 7-; lit. “in its place") is used 
prepositionally to indicate spatial or chronological succession. When we 
look at the Ethiopic version, it appears that a similar expression was also 
employed at the beginning of 1 En. 76:7 and 12 as a repetitive literary transi- 
tion between each set of three gates under discussion in this section. The 
Aramaic text uses a singular suffix (“after it”), referring back either to the 
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last individual gate mentioned, or collectively the previ- 
ous three gates. In the Ethiopic version, however, this 
has justifiably been adjusted to the plural "after these,” 
specifying the three previous gates. The significance of 
this observation lies in a resulting parallel with other 
Qumran Aramaic works, such as Daniel and the Genesis 
Apocryphon (1Q20). In Dan 7:6-7, during one of the 
prophet's visions, the introductory phrase 417 ànNa3 (“after 
this") is used twice in succession to indicate a list-like nar- 
rative movement between symbolic beasts. In col. 17 of the 
Genesis Apocryphon the word n^n3 (“after him") is used 
similarly, though more extensively (at least six times), 
to mark movement from one of Noah’s sons to the next 


Script sample: 


4Q210, ASTRONOMICAL ENOCH® 


in a catalogue of their geographic allotments (cf. 4Q246 
[apocrDan] 2ii.1). Together, these texts attest to a common 
idiom used to signify repeated succession. While this use 
is well known from later dialects, such as Syriac, it is not 
common - perhaps not even attested — in earlier forms of 
the language.® 


Original manuscript quality: Good 
Select bibliography: Beyer, ATTM!, 251-58; Stuckenbruck, 


1 Enoch, 57-59; Ben-Dov, Astronomy, 69-108; Nickelsburg 
and VanderKam, 1 Enoch 2, 339-42. 


LL JI 81 M S 5^5 WH 1 AA DA AR 


VY ^^ "Y X 33 7Y UO SS 21 ND 22 


Representative sample of corrections and scribal features: 


(b) Supralinear letters added and erasure (1ii2a.16): NNW 
Tu Psa 


Image B-284661 

COURTESY OF THE LEON LEVY DEAD SEA SCROLLS 
DIGITAL LIBRARY, ISRAEL ANTIQUITIES AUTHORITY. 
PHOTO: NAJIB ANTON ALBINA 


^» 


(b) Supralinear letter added and letter conversion (?) 
(1ii2a.18): PIA<T>7{t} PRA "T 


" = 


i. S 
Image B-284661 
COURTESY OF THE LEON LEVY DEAD SEA SCROLLS 


DIGITAL LIBRARY, ISRAEL ANTIQUITIES AUTHORITY. 
PHOTO: NAJIB ANTON ALBINA 


6 While one fifth-fourth century BCE graffito from Sardinia may pre- 
serve a single attestation of the prepositional use of the word, the 
meaning remains somewhat uncertain. For the Sardinia text and 
other early uses of N2 (which tend to stay more strictly with the 
nominal sense of “place” for 3nN/YWN), see Schwiderski, DARI’, 
364; DARI?, 94. 


4Q211, ASTRONOMICAL ENOCH” 
Language (Numbering Follows Drawnel, AAB) 


Syntax: 
Verb-subject (verb early in clause): 
1ii1.9, 1ii2a.14 
Verb-subject (verb later in clause): 
1ii1.4, 1111.5, 1ii1.7(?), 1ii2a.17(part.), 1ii2a.18(part.) 
Subject implied (verb early in clause): 
1ii1.2(?), 1ii1.8(part.), 1ii2a.15(part.), 1iii.5(part.), 
1iii.6 
Verbless clause: 
1ii1.1, 1111.6, 1ii2a.15 
Direct object marker (if present): 
—b: 1111.8, 1ii2a.15 
Verb of movement + 5 + inanimate object: 
1iiza-baz(?) 


Lexical items: 
"12: 1ii2a.15 
o"1(3):1ii2b16 
"^na: 1ii14, 1ii1.9 
`T: 1ii1.1, 1ii1.3 (2x), 1ii1.4, 1ii1.6, 1111.8, 1ii2a.18 


Morphology: 
Spar form: 
1111.2 
Spans form: 
1ii2b.18, 1iii.3 
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Spann form: 
1ii2a.18 
Object suffix on verb: 
1ii1.2(2x; inf.) 
Assimilated nun: 
1ii2a.17 
Dissimilated nun/nasalization: 
1ii2a.16(2x, one corrected) 


Orthography/Phonology: 
w for /s/: 


1iii.4, 1111.5, 1111.8 


Other notable features: 

Proposed Hebraisms: 
Sxnw (lexical; 1ii1.1) [h] 
87579 (lexical; 1ii1.2) [H] 
wap (lexical; 1ii1.4, 5) [h] 
maai (lexical; 1111.8) [H] 
py XMT (lexical; 1ii2a.15) [H] 
prn/jxn ([original hand] lexical; 1ii2a.16, 18) 
ro(1j3nn (lexical; 1ii2a.17) 

Previously unattested in Aramaic: 
0"13 (verbal root, with assimilated nun; 1ii2a.17) 


4Q2n, Astronomical Enoch? (Enastr^) 


[ed. Milik, BE, 273-97; Drawnel, AAB, 227-34] 


Content synopsis and significance: Though relatively small 
in terms of its preserved text, 4Q2u is of interest for the 
study of 1 Enoch because it contains a portion of the 
Aramaic Astronomical Book that scholars assume was lost 
in later Greek or Ethiopic transmission. 1 En. 8235-20, the 
concluding section of the Ethiopic Astronomical Book, 
has descriptions of the spring and summer seasons, but 
no corresponding descriptions of fall and winter. In the 
first column of 4Q21 (frag. 1i), we find a description of 
winter that matches fairly well those of spring and sum- 
mer in the Ethiopic version, including an account of the 
trees during that season, and other associated natural 
phenomena such as rain and dew. These correspondences 
have led some scholars to posit that the description of 
winter belongs at or near the end of the Aramaic version 
of the Astronomical Book (note, however, the cautionary 
comments of VanderKam in Nicklesburg and VanderKam, 


1 Enoch 2, 566). In the second and third columns, after the 
description of winter, we find astral calculations generally 
reminiscent of the kinds of calendrical computation pres- 
ent in 4Q208-210 (Enastr?-*), on which see Nickelsburg 
and VanderKam, 7 Enoch 2, 567. The calculations of 
4Q211, however, have no direct parallels in 1 Enoch or the 
extant parts of the other Qumran copies of the Aramaic 
Astronomical Book. This suggests that the Aramaic ver- 
sion may have had yet other, now-lost sections of the 
Enochic Astronomical Book that did not survive the chain 
of transmission to the Ethiopic version. Along with the 
“synchronistic calendar" of 4Q208 (Enastr?), and espe- 
cially 40209 (Enastr>), 4Q211 provides evidence that the 
early Aramaic Astronomical Book was significantly more 
extensive than the later, Ethiopic version, the latter having 
been abbreviated and reorganized over centuries of trans- 
mission through Greek and into Ethiopic. 
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Material remains: This manuscript preserves the rem- 
nants of three consecutive columns, skillfully arranged by 
Milik in “two composite fragments" (Drawnel, AAB, 227; 
see Milik, BE, 296). The first composite fragment (frag. 1i) 
was produced by joining two smaller pieces, and the sec- 
ond (frag. 1ii—1iii) is also made up of two separate pieces. 
The material joins are certain, in the studied opinion 
Drawnel (AAB, 227), and as a result the manuscript is typi- 
cally numbered as a single fragment (frag. 1) with three 
columns, despite its composite character. Arranged thus, 


4Q211, ASTRONOMICAL ENOCH? 


4Q211 is approximately the length of a quarto-sized book 
(ca. 22 cm), though it is only a few centimeters high at its 
tallest point. Its shape resembles that of a measuring ruler. 


Notes on provenance: A large piece of the right-most “com- 
posite fragment” of 4Q211 1i-ii is found on an early PAM 
“G series" photographic plate (PAM 40.619), meaning that 
this fragment, at least, was among those discovered by 
Bedouin in 1952 (Strugnell, “Photographing,” 124, 131-32). 


Sample image: 4Q211 1i-ii 
Image B-284660 

COURTESY OF THE LEON LEVY DEAD SEA SCROLLS DIGITAL LIBRARY, ISRAEL ANTIQUITIES AUTHORITY. PHOTO: NAJIB 
ANTON ALBINA 


4Q211, ASTRONOMICAL ENOCHP 


PROFILE OF PHYSICAL LAYOUT 

Margins: 

Intercolumnar: 131.5 cm 

Letters per line: Approx. 40 
(based on two reconstructed 
lines from Drawnel) 

Scribal guidelines: 


Horizontal script lines: Yes 


Vertical column lines: None 
visible 


Average medial letter height: 
2-3mm 


Space between lines: 6 mm 

Space between words: 1-2 mm 

Vacats: Yes; small (1ii.6 [1 cm]; 
minor sense division), and 


large (1iii.6 [at least 4 cm]; 
minor sense division?) 


59 
Material: Skin 


Script: Late Hasmonean to early Herodian (Milik); late Hasmonean formal 
(Drawnel) 


Proposed palaeographic date: 50-1 BCE (Milik) 


Special traits and general comments: This manuscript, while not very well- 
preserved, exhibits tidiness and economy of layout, neat handwriting, few 
mistakes or corrections, and the clear use of vacats, some of significant 
length. The columns, margins, and line spacing are narrower than in 4Q209 
(Enastr>) or 4Qz210 (Enastr°), though the scribal execution is otherwise 
excellent. The language and orthography of 4Q2u fit well the overall pro- 
file of most Qumran manuscripts, though one may note the repeated use 
of the subject to head a clause in the description of winter, and the cor- 
rect use of etymological sin in words such as wy, Ninv, and wy, the last 
of which exhibits some variation (with samek) across the Qumran corpus. 
This was clearly a meticulous, well-trained scribe producing a high-quality 
manuscript. On the phrase &n]i»3 nmw in 1iii.4, where Milik apparently 
understands the first word to be a Hebraism, see the comments of Stadel 
(Hebraismen, 95) and Drawnel (AAB, 419). 


Original manuscript quality: Very good 


Select bibliography: Beyer, ATTM!, 251-58; Stuckenbruck, 7 Enoch, 57-59; Ben- 
Dov, Astronomy, 69-108; Nickelsburg and VanderKam, 1 Enoch 2, 339-42. 


Script sample: 


(| 33 ^1 0 FH LO 44 MS 55 Ae 
An vp n^ vo wy SS 02 5 


60 
Corrections and scribal features: 


(a) Supralinear letter added (1ii.5): N'r3m 


5 ^m ns 


Image B-284660 

COURTESY OF THE LEON LEVY DEAD SEA SCROLLS 
DIGITAL LIBRARY, ISRAEL ANTIQUITIES AUTHORITY. 
PHOTO: NAJIB ANTON ALBINA 


Language 


Syntax: 
Verb-subject (verb early in clause): 
11.3(?) 
Subject-verb (verb early in clause): 
11.2(?), 11.4, 114-5(?), 11.6(?; part.), 1ii.4 
Subject implied (verb early in clause): 
1ii.4(?) 
Verbless clause: 
1i.5 
Verb of movement + by + inanimate object: 1i.2(?) 


Lexical items: 
"F115 


4Q212, ENOCH® 


Morphology: 
Assimilated nun: 
11.2 


Orthography/Phonology: 
w for Isl: 


11.5, 1ii.3, 111.5, 1ii.6, 1iii.6 


Other notable features: 
Proposed Hebraism: 
nmms2 (lexical/morphological; 1iii.4) [H] 


4Q212, Enoch? (En?) 
[ed. Milik, BE, 245-72; Drawnel, ABE, 402-47]? 


Content synopsis and significance: This manuscript is the 
only one at Qumran to preserve segments of the Epistle 
of Enoch with its narrative introduction (= 1 En. 91-105), 
including the Apocalypse of Weeks (- 1 En. 931-10, 
91:1-17). 4Q212 makes a major contribution to the study 
of 1 Enoch by showing that the original Aramaic Epistle 
was altered considerably by the time it reached its cur- 
rent form in the Ethiopic versions. Some sections of the 


7 The various editors of this manuscript have numbered the frag- 
ments differently. This and the other profiles for the Aramaic Enoch 
manuscripts were created using Milik's original numbering system, 
which is based heavily on reconstruction. Nevertheless, Drawnel's 
updated numbering system is very useful, and should form the basis 
of future discussion. For a helpful chart comparing the different 
numbering systems for 4Q212, see Drawnel ABE, 402. 


Aramaic copy require a text longer than in the Ethiopic 
1 Enoch, sometimes much longer. At other points we find 
that the Aramaic version is shorter than the Ethiopic. The 
Qumran scroll also confirmed the opinion of scholars 
that the ordering of verses in the Ethiopic versions of the 
Epistle had at some point during transmission become 
confused, with 4Q212 seeming to preserve a more original, 
intelligible arrangement of the text. According to Milik's 
placement of the fragments, which has been debated (see 
Drawnel, ABE, 402-3), the extant text begins with Enoch's 
wisdom exhortation, commanding his sons to follow the 
ways of righteousness and spurn the paths of the wicked 
(1ii). This is followed by the narration of a dream-vision 
(the Apocalypse of Weeks), in which Enoch relates future 
events according to a scheme of ten “weeks,” culminating 


4Q212, ENOCH® 


in eschatological judgment (1iii-iv). In Milik's last col- 
umn (iv), we find a fragmentary meditation on the 
preceding vision, which leads to instruction on the two, 
opposed paths of righteousness and wickedness. 4Q212 
attests to the early date of the Epistle of Enoch, includ- 
ing the Apocalypse of Weeks, and to their composition 
in Aramaic. The wisdom sections of the Epistle build on 
biblical exemplars such as Proverbs and Psalms, recasting 
them in anew mold and placing them in the mouth of one 
of Israel’s most venerable ancestors. Very similar episodes 
of wisdom teaching are found in a significant number of 
other Aramaic works at Qumran (Machiela, “Wisdom’). 
Something similar can be said about the literary mode and 
contents of the dream-vision in the Apocalypse of Weeks. 
Drawing on some possible antecedents in the ancestral 
Hebrew literature of Israel, a surprising number of the 
Aramaic texts at Qumran share the visionary framework 
employed in the Apocalypse of Weeks for transmitting 
heavenly knowledge to humans (see Perrin, Dynamics). 


Material remains: Both Milik and Drawnel counted three 
fairly large fragments of this manuscript, and two or three 
very small ones (Milik counts two, and Drawnel three; 
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Sample image: 4Q212 1iii-v 
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see Drawnel, ABE, 402). The largest fragment, 1c, actually 
comprises several separate pieces, which together pre- 
serve three partial columns of text. The best-preserved, 
central column is incomplete, but contains parts of 
sixteen lines and a bottom margin. The outer dimen- 
sions of frag. 1c are roughly the size of a standard quarto 
book page. Fragment 1b evidently contains the bottom, 
right-hand corner of the first (right-most) column of 1c, 
confirming that the fragments belong to the same manu- 
script (Drawnel, ABE, 403). Fragment 1a has the remnants 
of two columns, though only two letters are preserved of 
the first column. Intercolumnar margins are preserved on 
frags. 1a, 1b, and 1c, along with fully in-tact lower margins 
on frags. 1b and 1c. There are no traces of horizontal or ver- 
tical scribal guidelines (Drawnel, ABE, 403). 


Notes on provenance: Some fragments of 4Q212 were 
photographed as part of the PAM “G series" on plates 
40.604 (frag. 1b), 40.624 (part of the first two columns of 
frag. 1c), and 40.610 (part of the last column of frag. 1c). 
The fragments in this series of images are said to have 
been discovered by the Bedouin in Cave 4 (Strugnell, 
“Photographing,” 124, 131-32). 
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PROFILE OF PHYSICAL LAYOUT 

Margins: 

Lower:1.2-1.4 cm 

Intercolumnar: 0.1-2.4 cm 

Column dimensions: 
Approx. 16 cm h. x 13.5 cm w. 
(height based on Milik's 
reconstruction) 

Lines per column: 25-26 (Milik; 
16 preserved); 16 (Tigchelaar); 


see Drawnel, ABE, 430-31 


Average medial letter height: 
3-4mm 


Space between lines: 6-8 mm 
(regularly 3-4 mm) 


Letters per line: Approx. 35 
(based on 1iv) 


Scribal guidelines: 
Horizontal script lines: No 
Vertical column lines: No 


Space between words: 1-6 mm 
(typically 1-2 mm) 


Vacats: None preserved 


4Q212, ENOCH® 
Material: Skin 


Script: Herodian semi-cursive (Cross, Milik); late Hasmonean with cursive 
features (Drawnel) 


Proposed palaeographic date: 50-1 BCE (Cross); 75-25 BCE (Milik) 


Special traits and general comments: This is an interesting copy, written in 
the first century BCE (if the standard dating is correct), but clearly based on 
an earlier manuscript judging by the archaisms and the uncharacteristically 
defective orthography, in comparison with the Aramaic Qumran scrolls 
more generally. The letters are relatively large, but the overall layout of the 
text compact, with large fluctuations in intercolumnar margins and spac- 
ing between lines and words. The script itself must have been written in 
greater haste, with less precision, or by a less expert scribe than that of finer 
manuscripts (e.g., 1020 [apGen], 4Q544 [Visions of Amram>], and 4Q205 
[En4]). The scribal hand of 4Q212 is fluid, but quite untidy; note especially 
the formation of final mem and tsade. Other letters with strong cursive 
characteristics are medial mem, shin, and tav. These features indicate that 
4Qz12 is a second-tier, or “reading” copy, a relatively unusual occurrence 
among the Qumran Aramaic scrolls. There are a number of "cover-up" cor- 
rections evident in the manuscript, which seem likely to have been carried 
out by the original scribe (see below). The same practice is found in other 
manuscripts, such as 4Q210 (Enastr*). Most interesting is the correction of 
the more archaic form of the relative pronoun "t to "7. Milik suggests that 
there is a distinction by the scribe between use of the relative pronominal 
forms "1 and —1 (the former being used before verbs, and the latter before 
nouns), but this does not appear to hold true. The combination of all of 
these forms by one scribe is remarkable, and illustrates well the intentional 
scribal intervention in morphological features often used for dating compo- 
sitions. There does seem to be a relatively consistent delineation of aleph 
(e.g., marker of emphatic state) and he (e.g., 3ms suffix, feminine nominal 
ending) according to the expected conventions, in contrast with their freer 
mixture in some Qumran copies. Note, however, the preference to use aleph 
for verbal roots with a weak final letter (1iv.18, 19; Milik [BE, 246] suggested 
a distinction between "ah" [n] and “eh” [X] sounds). The typical distinction 
between W and v for /s/ is maintained in 4Q212. Finally, mention should be 
made of the rare locution 152 xy RX (1iv.20, 1v.21), which is also common in 
1Q20 (apGen; 3.9, 10.13, 11.12, 16.10, 19.10). The spelling here is likely a defec- 
tive form of the 3fs suffix Nn-, or perhaps the suffix on 55 reflects RYAN being 
taken as a masc. noun. 

On the repeated use of 77N2 jm in 1iv to indicate a list-like succession of 
narrative movement, see the profile for 4Q210 (Enastr*). For the doubled use 
of 519 in 1iv.20-21, see the profile for 4Q209 (Enastr). 


Overall manuscript quality: Fair 


Select bibliography: Beyer, ATTM?/, 225-58; Olson, “Recovering”; Stuckenbruck, 
1 Enoch, 53-54; Tigchelaar, “Evaluating.” 


4Q212, ENOCH® 63 


Script sample: 


32 4» YO WP II 99 WN 94 AA OF NN 
SIF) oaa 7y we JY 22 5 da), T 


ny we ^^ ry 


Corrections and scribal features: 


(a) Partially erased suffix? (so Milik;1ivi2):nvT1!w changed (b) The word ñ/Ñn2n apparently written over previously 
to nw existing letters (1iv.13) 


Jaag y - 
te M y ino; "S 


(d) Partial erasure and overwritten character (1iv.22): 
(f) owp changed to xnby vwp 


(e) Overwritten character for correction (1iii25): ^t 
changed to "7 


yy? 
yn 
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Language 


Syntax: 

Verb-subject (verb early in clause): 
111.16, 1ii.21(?), 1iii.23, 1iv.15(2x), 1iv18 

Subject-verb (verb early in clause): 
1iii.25, 1iv.13, 1iv.19(?) 

Subject-verb (verb later in clause): 
1iii.20, 1iii.22(2x?), 1iv.24, 1v.16(?), 1v.20, 1V.22, 1V.24 

Subject implied (verb early in clause): 
111.19, 1iv.14, 1iV.17, 1iv.21 

Subject implied (verb late in clause): 
1iv.17, 1iv.26(?) 

Verbless clause: 
1V.23 

Direct object marker (if present): 
—>: tiv.22 

Use of *1 to mark genitive relationship: 
1V.21 

Double 3 construction: 
1iv.20, 1iv.21 

Verb of movement + 5 + inanimate object: 
1iv.21 


Periphrastic construction (past/future continuative 
action): 
Finite form of mn + participle: 
liv.14. 


1Q23, BOOK OF GIANTS“ 


Lexical items: 
mR: 1iv.26 
"7: 141.19, 111.21, 1111.25, 11v.13, 1v.18, 1v.20, 1V.21, 1V.22 
"t: 1iii.25 (changed to 7), 1v.17[?] 
—T: 1iV.15 
193: 1v.24 


Morphology: 
Spar form: 
1iii.21 
Assimilated nun: 
1iV.13 
Dissimilated nun/nasalization: 
1V.15 


Orthography/Phonology: 
w for Isl: 


1iv.25 


Other notable features: 
Chain use of ^r3: 
1iV.15, 1iV.19 


1Q23, Book of Giants? (EnGiants?) 
[ed. Milik, DJD 1:97-98; reed. Stuckenbruck, DJD 36:49-66] 


Content synopsis and significance: This manuscript very 
likely preserves portions of what scholars have called the 
Book of Giants, a composition with clear affinities to 
the corpus oftexts focused on Enoch, and especially to the 
Book of Watchers. There is little coherent text in what 
remains of 1Q23, but Stuckenbruck included it, along with 
6Q8 (papGiants), 4Q203 (EnGiants?), 4Q530 (EnGiants>), 
and 4Q531 (EnGiants°), among the manuscripts “whose 
identification with BG is virtually certain" (Giants, 41; cf. 
Milik, BE, 301-9). The identification of 1023 as a Book of 
Giants manuscript is strengthened significantly by the 
probable mention of Mahavai, one of the giants, in 27.2 
(see Stuckenbruck, Giants, 54). In addition, several groups 
of two-hundred animals are mentioned (e.g., wild asses, 
sheep, and rams) in frag. 1, which may predict fertility fol- 
lowing the flood. The destructive deeds of the Watchers 
or their gigantic offspring may also be under discussion 


in frags. 9, 14, and 15. Not much else can be said regard- 
ing the contents of 1Q23, since the scroll is rather poorly 
preserved. However, we do find a broken reference to a 
tablet (m5) in 313, and another possible mention of a tab- 
let or tablets in 16.1. Tablets play an important role in a 
dream-vison scene elsewhere in the Book of Giants (e.g., 
at 2026 [EnGiants] 11-3; see the profile on 2Q26 below), 
and we also find allusions to tablets in a visionary con- 
text in 4Q537 (TJacob?) 1-3.3, 5. Another reference to a 
tablet in the Book of Giants occurs in 4Q203 (EnGiants?) 
8, a fragment which purports to preserve the contents of 
“a copy of the s[ec]ond tablet of the le[tter" written by 
"the hand of Enoch, the scribe of interpretation" (8.3, 4). 
These references to tablets reflect a broader interest in 
writing and written documents present across a signifi- 
cant number of Aramaic texts from Qumran, including 
the early Enochic writings, the Words of Michael, the 


1023, BOOK OF GIANTS^ 


Genesis Apocryphon, the Birth of Noah, New Jerusalem, 
the Aramaic Levi Document, the Testament of Qahat, the 
Visions of Amram, the Prayer of Nabonidus, and Jews in 
the Persian Court. 


Material remains: This manuscript comprises thirty-one 
badly damaged fragments, only a handful of which con- 
tain more than a few letters or words. At approximately 
3 by 4 cm, frag. 1 (see image below) is more than twice 
as large as any other fragment, containing parts of four 
lines of text and an intercolumnar margin, with some 
of the stitching between sheets still preserved. The poor 
state of preservation has made arranging the material 
difficult, though scholars have offered several proposals. 
Milik suggested grouping frags. 1, 6, and 22, and frags. 9, 
14, and 15, respectively (BE, 301-3). Stuckenbruck judged 
these two arrangements “justifiable,” though he is more 
skeptical of Beyer's combination of frags. 24 and 25 or 
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García Martínez's arrangement of frags. 16 and 17 (Giants, 
43). 1Q23 contains only one possible textual overlap with 
another Qumran Book of Giants manuscript (i.e., 1923 
29//6Q8 [papGiants]; see Stuckenbruck, Giants, 197). 
However, Beyer and Stuckenbruck have argued that 1023 
9114415 comes from a section of the composition that 
generally corresponds to 4Q531 (EnGiants°) 1 and 5, since 
each of them contains a description of "the giants' violent 
deeds" (Stuckenbruck, Giants, 144). On the ordering of the 
material more generally, see Stuckenbruck, Giants, 144—5. 


Notes on provenance: 1Q23 was discovered during the 
official excavation of Cave 1 from February 15 to March 5, 
1949 (DJD 1:43), supervised by Roland de Vaux and Gerald 
Lankester Harding. The fragments are currently in the 
possession of the Department of Antiquities of Jordan, in 
Amman (Tov, Revised Lists, 13). 


Sample image: 1023 1 
Image B-277258 

COURTESY OF THE LEON LEVY DEAD SEA SCROLLS DIGITAL LIBRARY, ISRAEL ANTIQUITIES AUTHORITY. 
PHOTO: NAJIB ANTON ALBINA 
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PROFILE OF PHYSICAL LAYOUT 
Margins: 

Intercolumnar: At least 11 cm 
Scribal guidelines: 

Horizontal script lines: Yes 


Vertical column lines: Likely (see 
breakage pattern on frag. 1) 


Average medial letter height: 
2-3mm 


Space between lines: 5—7 mm 
Space between words: 1-2 mm 


Vacats: Yes; small (20.2 [4 mm]) 


Script sample: 


JAJAA bM SA TUE HH AA 223 KR 


1023, BOOK OF GIANTS^ 
Material: Skin 


Script: Late Hasmonean to early Herodian semi-formal (comparable in style 
to, e.g., 4Q537 [TJacob?], 4Q548 [Visions of Amram‘], and 5Q15 [Nj]) 


Proposed palaeographic date: 100-1 BCE 


Special traits and general comments: There is not much remarkable about 
this manuscript. It was of good quality, written by a reasonably-skilled, 
though not exceptional, scribe. The spacing is fairly well-regulated, both 
between lines and words, though some variation does exist (e.g., frag. 20). 
There is at least one addition/correction, the supralinear script of which is 
somewhat smaller than the main hand (frags. 24 and 25). In terms of lan- 
guage, there is little by which to reckon, given the limited amount of running 
text. However, we may find the disjunctive phrase ņa 83 (“except for, aside 
from") in 1.4. Stuckenbruck, following Milik, understood the word 873 as 
“field,” since this word is used elsewhere in the set expression N^3 nyn ("liv- 
ing creatures of the field"; e.g., Dan 4:22, 1020 [apGen] 13.8), and the content 
of the fragment is speaking of animals. That reading is certainly possible, 
but given the broken context we should not rule out the preposition 7A N73. 
A form of this expression is found elsewhere only in other Qumran texts, 
Egyptian Aramaic of the fifth to fourth centuries BCE, and Nabatean. 


Original manuscript quality: Good 
Select bibliography: Milik, BE, 301-3; Beyer, ATTM!, 266—68; Beyer, ATTM?,159; 


García Martínez, Apocalyptic, 100; Reeves, Jewish Lore, 122; Stuckenbruck, 
Giants, 43—59. 


hh VY ah p € MIA Sf 


1023, BOOK OF GIANTS^ 67 
Corrections and scribal features: 


(a) Supralinear additions on frags. 24 and 25, in a noticeably 
smaller script (121.5 mm) 


Images [left to right] B-278283 and B-277253 
COURTESY OF THE LEON LEVY DEAD SEA SCROLLS DIGITAL LIBRARY, ISRAEL ANTIQUITIES AUTHORITY. PHOTOS: 
NAJIB ANTON ALBINA 


Language 
Syntax: Lexical items: 
Subject implied (verb early in clause): PINA: 14 6422.5, 20.2 
9+14+15.2(?), 9+14+15.4, 17.3(?) (13) 803: 146422.4(?) 


*T: 9+14415.5, 12.2(?), 21.2 
Periphrastic construction (past/future continuative 
action): Orthography/Phonology: 
Finite form of n + participle: v for Isl: 
3.2(?) 9+14+15.4 
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1024, BOOK OF GIANTS? 


1Q24, Book of Giants"? (EnGiants?) 
[ed. Milik, DJD 1:99; reed. Stuckenbruck, DJD 36:67-72] 


Content synopsis and significance: Several scholars have 
associated 1Q24 with the Book of Giants, but caution is 
required when attempting to identify this manuscript, 
given its poor state of preservation. Milik included 1Q24 
among the manuscripts that he deemed “too poorly rep- 
resented to allow a sufficiently certain identification" (BE, 
309), and Stuckenbruck classified it as one of the manu- 
scripts ^whose identification with BG is plausible" (Giants, 
41). Beyer included it in his treatment of Book of Giants 
manuscripts, while other scholars have left it out of theirs 
(see Stuckenbruck, Giants, 59). The best evidence for 
identifying 1024 as a copy of the Book of Giants comes 
from frags. 5 and 8. Fragment 5 contains the phrase *] 
and the rain and [the] dew[" (Nbi x90; 5.4), while 
a similar phrase, “and the dew and [the] rai[n" (&* x501] 
ÙN; 40203 [EnGiants?] nii.2), appears in an assured Book 
of Giants manuscript. However, the Aramaic Enoch frag- 
ments also preserve this sort of language; it is not unique 
to the Book of Giants: “dew and rai[n" (4Q204 [Enoch*] 
1xiii.26); “dew [and rain" (4Q210 [Astronomical Enoch*] 
111.8); *dew] and rain" (4Q211 [Astronomical Enoch?] 1i.2). 
Fragment8containsthe phrase “there is |not peaceforyou|" 
(]n2» nbw x>[; line 2). As Stuckenbruck points out, this 


phrase closely parallels one found in the Manichaean Book 
of Giants, but it also corresponds to 1 En. 12:5 (Giants, 63). 
Very little else can be said about the contents of 1Q24 or its 
association with the Book of Giants. Its use of presumably 
figurative language (e.g., donkeys, lightning) does appear 
to suggest that it deals with the visionary revelation of 
divine secrets. It also seems plausible to associate it with 
the Enochic cluster of writings, given its verbal affinities 
with the Enochic tradition, outlined above. 


Material remains: This manuscript consists of eight, 
poorly-preserved fragments, each of which contains only 
a few words and/or short phrases. The scroll held at least 
eight lines of text (and probably more), as can be seen 
from frag. 1, but almost nothing else can be said about its 
original dimensions. 


Provenance: 1Q24 was discovered during the official 
excavation of Cave 1 from February 15 to March 5, 1949 
(DJD 1:43), supervised by Roland de Vaux and Gerald 
Lankester Harding. The fragments are currently held in 
the manuscript collection of the Bibliothéque nationale 
de Paris (Tov, Revised Lists, 13). 


Sample image: 10241 and 2 (Not a proposed arrangement of the fragments) 
Image B-277259 
COURTESY OF THE LEON LEVY DEAD SEA SCROLLS DIGITAL LIBRARY, ISRAEL ANTIQUITIES 
AUTHORITY. PHOTO: NAJIB ANTON ALBINA 


2Q26, BOOK OF GIANTS 69 


Material: Skin 
PROFILE OF PHYSICAL LAYOUT 
Script: Early to mid-Herodian semi-cursive (Stuckenbruck) 
Scribal guidelines: 
Proposed palaeographic date: 33-1 BCE (Stuckenbruck) 
Horizontal script lines: Yes 
Special traits and general comments: The script and scribal execution is of 
Average medial letter height: medium quality, and little stands out about this very fragmentary scroll. The 
2.5-3.5 mm word spacing is at places quite generous, though it varies considerably. For 
such a small amount of text these fragments contain a noticeably high con- 


Space between lines: 6-8 mm centration of famed used as the direct object marker, a feature linked to the 


Space between words: 2-5 mm 


Vacats: Yes; medium 
(1.5 [1.5 cm]) 


Script sample: 


list-like format of frag. 1 in particular. 
Original manuscript quality: Good 


Select bibliography: Milik, BE, 309; Beyer, ATTM!, 267—68; García Martínez, 
Apocalyptic, 100—101; Reeves, Jewish Lore, 51; Stuckenbruck, Giants, 59-63. 


j DSB] IS oH th a AR 


Language 


Syntax: 
Direct object marker (if present): 
—5: 13, 1.4(2x), 1.6(?), 1.7, 5.4(2x) 


ws t?Y 


Lexicalitems: 
"1:73 


2Q26, Book of Giants (EnGiants) 
[ed. Baillet, DJ D 3:90-91; reed. Stuckenbruck, DJD 36:73-75] 


Content synopsis and significance: This fragmentary manu- 
script, which describes a tablet (m1) that is immersed and 
then lifted from water, was originally assigned the title 
"Fragment de Rituel (?)" by Baillet. On the appearance of 
tablets in the Book of Giants, and in the Aramaic scrolls 
more broadly, see the profile for 1023 (EnGiants?), above. 
Despite preserving very little text, Stuckenbruck classi- 
fied 2Q26 as one of the manuscripts “whose identification 
with BG is probable" (Giants, 41). He made this determi- 
nation on the basis of its similarities to the Manichaean 
Book of Giants and the medieval Midrash of Shemhazai 
and Azael, first noted by Milik (Stuckenbruck, Giants, 
64—66; cf. Milik, BE, 334-35). The latter two compositions 
recount two dream-visions seen by the giants Ohyah and 


Hahyah: the first portends the coming flood and appears 
to correspond to 2Q26, while the second involves a garden 
of trees and seems to correspond to 6Q8 (papGiants) 2 
(see Stuckenbruck, Giants, 64—66, 201-2). These parallels 
suggest that the fragmentary material in 2Q26 should be 
interpreted as belonging to a dream-vision involving the 
coming destruction of the giants and the survival of Noah 
and his family. Moreover, if the order of the Qumran Book 
of Giants manuscripts can be reconstructed on the basis 
of parallel material in the Manichaean Book of Giants and 
the Midrash of Shemhazai and Azael, it may be that the 
text preserved in 6Q8 2 should follow closely after that in 
2Q26, as Stuckenbruck suggested (Giants, 22). The Book 
of Giants is distinct among the extant Qumran Aramaic 
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writings in depicting the giants as the recipients of reve- 
latory dream-visions. It should be noted, however, that 
dream-visions permeate the Aramaic scrolls corpus more 
generally, and appear to be the dominant form of divine 
revelation in these writings (see Perrin, Dynamics). 


Material remains: Only a single fragment of this man- 
uscript is extant. Remains of at least four lines are 
preserved, but the lack of margins precludes any conclu- 
sions about the original size of the scroll or its columns. 
As noted above, the contents of the fragment share affini- 
ties with the Manichaean Book of Giants and the Midrash 
of Shemhazai and Azael, but there are no textual over- 
laps with any of the other Qumran copies of the Book of 
Giants. 


AAT 
4, 


Sample image: 2Q26 1 


da 


2Q26, BOOK OF GIANTS 


Notes on provenance: Cave 2 was discovered around 
February 1952 by Bedouin (DJD 3:3; Fields, Scrolls, 132). 
Khalil Iskander Shahin (Kando) facilitated the subse- 
quent sale of the Cave 2 fragments, including 2Q24, to the 
Palestine Archaeological Museum (DJD 3:3; Fields, Scrolls, 
563). A survey of the caves near Qumran, which included 
Cave 2, was organized and carried out from March 10-29, 


1952. The expedition uncovered a small number of addi- 
tional fragments from Cave 2 (de Vaux, “Exploration,” 553; 
Reed, “Qumran Caves,” 13), but de Vaux made clear that all 
fragments of significance from the cave had been part of 
the earlier lot discovered by the Bedouin. 


2Q26, BOOK OF GIANTS 


PROFILE OF PHYSICAL LAYOUT 
Scribal guidelines: 
Horizontal script lines: Yes 


Average medial letter height: 
2.5-3 mm 


Space between lines: 9 mm 


Space between words: 
0.5-1.5 mm 


Vacats: None preserved 


Script sample: 


71 
Material: Skin 
Script: Early Herodian semi-cursive (Stuckenbruck) 
Proposed palaeographic date: 33-1 BCE (Stuckenbruck) 


Special traits and general comments: The scribal hand and manuscript prep- 
aration are very uniform and of high quality. This was likely a manuscript 
of considerable expenditure and workmanship. The Aramaic prepositional 
phrase ja. &5y (“above”; 2) also occurs in Dan 6:3, 1Q20 (apGen) 20.7, and 
4Q206 (Enoch*) 1xxvi.20, 4i.20. This particular construction is found only 
once in earlier Aramaic texts (in an Egyptian Jewish letter from ca. 475 BCE), 
where the more common construction is 89y 12.8 It is not found in later 
Jewish dialects where the more expected forms are 899, N99 1n, -> y», 
Dyd 15, 5y5n, or something similar? It would appear that the phrase in 
the Qumran texts (including Biblical Aramaic) is a feature distinguishing it 
from later Jewish dialects, drawn from earlier Persian period usage. 


Original manuscript quality: Very good 


Select bibliography: Beyer, ATTM!, 266; García Martínez, Apocalyptic, 101; 
Milik, BE, 309; Reeves, Jewish Lore, 51; Stuckenbruck, Giants, 63-66. 


"P»9v*$255 { 55 WH 54 AN 


Language 


Syntax: 
Verb-subject (verb early in clause): 
2 


Subject implied (verb early in clause): 


3 


Lexical items: 
*1: a(?) 


Morphology: 
by5N form: 
1(?) 


Other notable features: 
Proposed Hebraisms: 
mg (lexical; 1) [H] 


8 DARI’, 651. For the Egyptian Aramaic letter, written on an ostracon, see DARI?, 151 
(D:7.9(5).4—5), which reads, concerning a servant girl, t NAn2 jn Nby nytt 5y man» 
nyt 5y ("Tattoo her on her arm above the tattoo that is [already] on her arm"). The only 
other close formulation is in the Elephantine Ahiqar text (DA RI?, 87 [C:1.1 (Kol.11).162]), 
where we find the phrase nn Nby*. 

9 For later dialects, refer to DT TM, 1069; DJA, 70; DJPA, 315; DJBA, 630. 
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4Q203, BOOK OF GIANTS“ 


4Q203, Book of Giants? (EnGiants?) 
[ed. Milik, BE, 310-17; reed. Puech, DJD 3117-38 (frag. 1); DJD 37:507-8 (frag. 14); reed. Stuckenbruck, DJD 36:8-41 
(frags. 1-13)] 


Content synopsis and significance: This manuscript is 
a copy of the Book of Giants, a work that bears clear 
affinities with the Enoch tradition. Yet, as 4Q203 helps 
to demonstrate, the Book of Giants can be distinguished 
from the rest of the Enochic writings, inasmuch as it is 
told in significant part from the perspective of the giant 
offspring of the fallen Watchers. In fact, Stuckenbruck has 
pointed out that, “in both degree and kind, Qumran BG 
casts the spotlight on the progeny of the fallen Watchers 
more than any other Jewish writings composed during the 
Second Temple period" (Giants, 26). 

A number of fragments from 4Q203 recount conversa- 
tions between the giants themselves, or between the giants 
and Enoch. Fragment 2 recounts a speech given to a group 
of giants by Mahaway, a giant and son of a Watcher named 
Baraq'el, mentioned the Book of Watchers and the Parables 
of Enoch (see 1 En. 6:7 and 69:2, respectively; Baraq'el 
is identified as Mahaway's father in 6Q8 [papGiants] 1). 
Fragments 4 and 7ii also contain parts of a conversation 
between two giants named Ohyah and Hahyah. These 
three giants play prominent roles throughout the compo- 
sition, a point discussed further in the profiles for 4Q530 
(EnGiants>) and 6Q8 (papGiants). Here, it is sufficient to 
note that Ohyah and Hahyah receive divine revelations 
through dream-visions (see also 4Q530 [EnGiants?] col. ii, 
and probably 2Q26 [EnGiants] and 6Q8 [papGiants] 2), 
and that Mahaway acts as an intermediary between Enoch 

Enoch is a key figure in 4Q203, and in the Book of 
Giants more generally. Fragment 8 purports to contain the 
contents of “a copy of the s[ec]ond tablet of the le[tter” 
written by “the hand of Enoch, the scribe of interpreta- 
tion" (8.3-4). The phrase "scribe of interpretation (150 
xwa)” also occurs in another Book of Giants manuscript, 
4Q530 (EnGiants?), and likely alludes to Enoch's ability 
to interpret dreams. (For more on the significance of this 
title, see the profile for 4Q530.) 

The tabletto which frag. 8 refers contains an indictment 
against the fallen Watchers and their gigantic offspring 
(8.714), and is “presented in the form of an official let- 
ter decree" (Stuckenbruck, Giants, 90). As Doering has 
demonstrated, “Indications of the epistolary nature of the 
second tablet are the use of prsgn ‘copy, an Aramaic termi- 
nus technicus — borrowed from the Old Persian — for copies 
of official documents, amongst them letters, and a num- 
ber of epistolary features” (Letters, 171). The same Aramaic 
term occurs in the incipit of the Visions of Amram: “a copy 


(nwa) of the book of the words of the visions of Amram” 
(4Q543 [Visions of Amram?] 1a—c.1//4Q545 [Visions of 
Amram*] 1ai.1). Other epistolary features in 4Q203 include 
the identification of the scribe, in this case Enoch (8.4), 
and the phrase “let it be known to you th[at]" (115 yT 
"] 125; 8.6), which is “a widely attested formula of disclo- 
sure" (Doering, Letters, 172). Enoch's "second tablet" thus 
clearly imitates the formal features of an official Imperial 
Aramaic letter, and we might reasonably assume that his 
first missive (now missing) did as well. In this respect, 
4Q203 shares affinities with the Book of Ezra and Jews at 
the Persian Court (4Q550), both of which contain letters 
employing the formal phrase "let it be known" and other 
conventional epistolary features (Ezra 4:12; 5:8; 4Q550 
[Jews at the Persian Court] 1.7). 

Enoch’s scribal identity in 4Q203 is consistent with his 
depiction throughout the Aramaic literature at Qumran. 
Various compositions comprising 1 Enoch also give him 
the title "scribe" (1 En. 12:3, 4; 15:1; 92:1), and include scenes 
in which he writes down information (1 En. 13:4-6; 14:4; 
33:3; 82:1; 83:10; 92:1; 1082). The Genesis Apocryphon also 
recounts a story involving Abraham’s possession of “the 
book of the words of Enoch" (1020 [apGen] 19.25). In fact, 
the Aramaic Qumran literature is replete with examples 
of pious protagonists who are endowed with scribal 
knowledge, possess written documents, write down infor- 
mation, and/or are associated with books bearing their 
names, e.g, Noah, Abraham, Levi, Qahat, Amram, and 
Daniel. An interest in writing and book lore pervades the 
Qumran Aramaic texts as a corpus. 


Material remains: Milik identified thirteen fragments 
belonging to this manuscript, though his frags. 7 and 8 
each represent combinations of three separate pieces. 
His arrangement of the pieces that comprise frag. 8 is 
uncontroversial, but his reconstruction of frag. 7 has 
been disputed by Stuckenbruck (see 1 Enoch, 77-85). 
Fragment 8 is by far the largest, preserving a relatively 
substantial amount of running text and parts of fifteen 
lines. The rest of the manuscript is much more fragmen- 
tary. Fragments 1-3 appear to belong together, as Milik 
suggested (BE, 311). Others of his proposed arrangements 
are less certain (for a summary and assessment of each, 
see Stuckenbruck, Giants, 66). There has been signifi- 
cant agreement among scholars working on 4Q203 that 
it likely belongs with 4Q204 (En*) as part of the same 
scroll, since the two batches of fragments share a number 


4Q203, BOOK OF GIANTS^ 


of physical and scribal characteristics, including the same 
scribal hand (so, e.g., Milik, BE, 310; Stuckenbruck, Giants, 
66-67). The implication would be that the Book of Giants 
was copied on the same scroll as other portions of 1Enoch 
(the Book of Watchers, the Book of Dreams, and the 
Epistle of Enoch), and was therefore considered by the 
copyist to be closely related to the other Enochic works. 
For more on the relationship between 4Q203 and 4Q204 
(Enc), see the Special traits and general comments sections 
of their respective profiles. Klaus Beyer (ATTM?, 125-26) 
considered 4Q203 1 to belong instead with 4Q535 (Birth of 
Noah»), though this association has been widely rejected 
(see Puech, DJD 31:17). 

In addition to the fragments identified by Milik and 
reedited by Stuckenbruck (and, in the case of frag. 1, also 
by Puech), Puech discovered what he considered to be 
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frag. 14 of 4Q203 on PAM 43.610. His identification is rea- 
sonable, and adds to the scroll another small fragment 
with a stitched margin at the beginning of a sheet. 


Notes on provenance: Some fragments of 4Q203 were pho- 
tographed as part of the PAM "G series,” the relevant plates 
being PAM 40.617 and 40.622. The fragments in this series 
of images are said to have been discovered by the Bedouin 
in Cave 4 (Strugnell, “Photographing,” 124, 131-32). If 4Q203 
is considered alongside 4Q204 (En*), then the batch of 
fragments under the latter designation, found as part of 
de Vaux's excavation and included on several “E series” 
plates, should also be taken into account for 4Q203. In this 
case, fragments of the same scroll (4Q203/4Q204 [En*]) 
were found both by the Bedouin and in the excavations 
led by de Vaux. 


Sample image: 4Q203 8 
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PROFILE OF PHYSICAL LAYOUT 
Margins: 
Lower: 1.8—2.2 cm 


Intercolumnar: Approx. 131.2 cm 
(to edge of sheet seam) 


Scribal guidelines: 
Horizontal script lines: Yes 


Vertical column lines: Yes, both 
sides of column if considered 
along with 4Q204 (the lines 
are not clearly apparent on 
images of 4Q203) 


Average medial letter height: 
2-3mm 


Space between lines: 6-8 mm 
Space between words: 1-1.5 mm 


Vacats: Yes; from small and 
medium (9.5 [3.5 mm], 4.5 
[18 cm], 8.11, 9.7; minor sense 
divisions) to approx. one full 
line (7a.4, 8.2, 815; intermedi- 
ate to major sense divisions) 


Script sample: 


SA 44 ta ftf Ut 
PP yy 54 9 99 1 350 55 QN, TT 


4Q203, BOOK OF GIANTS^ 
Material: Skin 


Script: Early Herodian, the same scribe as 4Q204 (Milik); Herodian round 
semi-formal (Yardeni) 


Proposed palaeographic date: 33-1 BCE (Milik); 25 BCE-25 CE (Yardeni) 


Special traits and general comments: For a discussion of the scribal traits of 
this manuscript, see the entry for 4Q204 (En*), to which I am convinced the 
4Q203 fragments also belong. In addition to the matching scribal hand, the 
measurements and other characteristics of the fragments under these two 
sigla are fairly well-aligned, within the range of normal variance for a single 
scroll (though see the observations of Stuckenbruck on the use of vacats 
and indentation). The overall quality of both batches of fragments (those 
belonging to 4Q203 and 4Q204 [En*]) is very high and nearly free of scribal 
miscues, though the line spacing does vary noticeably from column to col- 
umn in each group. Like 4Q204 (En*), it appears from frag. 7b that the scribe 
often "justified" the left margin of columns, depending on the distribution 
of words at the end of one line and the beginning of the next. This is, in fact, 
one argument for the vertical ruling of columns in 4Q203, though the lines 
cannot be discerned in the images currently available. 

As for orthography and morphology, these fragments generally corre- 
spond to 4Q204 (En-*). For example, we find a similar, "full" use of aleph as a 
vowel or syllable marker (e.g., 1.4, 8.14; ÚSP, WRI, Siw). In both groups the 
ics suffix and pronouns end in &1—. One notable contribution of 4Q203 is its 
regular use of the “heavy” form of the 2ms pronominal suffix n2-. Since the 
ending is not extant in 4Q204 (En*), it may be assumed that the form would 
once have been present there as well. In Yardeni's opinion ("Scribe," 288), 
4Q203 belongs to a long list of scrolls penned by a single, Herodian-period 
scribe. Curiously, she does not include 4Q204 on the list, and there are other 
reasons to doubt her central claim. Still, her identification of 4Q203 as hav- 
ing a Herodian script similar in style to the other scrolls she listed is sound. 


Original manuscript quality: Very good—excellent 


Select bibliography: Sokoloff, "Notes"; Beyer, ATTM!, 261, 263, 268; Beyer, 
ATTM?, 156; García Martínez, Apocalyptic, 102-103; Reeves, Jewish Lore, 
57, 66, 82-84, 109-10, 124-27; Stuckenbruck, Giants, 59-63; Stuckenbruck, 
1 Enoch, 47-51; Tigchelaar, “Notes”. 
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4Q530, BOOK OF GIANTS? 
Language 


Syntax: 

Verb-subject (verb early in clause): 
4-3, 78-5(?), 78.7 

Subject-verb (verb early in clause): 
842 

Verb-subject (verb late in clause): 
9.3(?) 

Subject implied (verb early in clause): 
7a.6 

Use of *1 to mark genitive relationship: 
8.3 


Periphrastic construction (past/future continuative 
action): 
Participle + finite form of mn: 
8.6 
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Lexical items: 
"TUN: 13.3 
PTR: 12.3, 13.2(?) 
PTI: 7a.5, 7bi.3 
*7: 8.3, 8.8(?), 8.11, 8.13, 9.3 
"72:14, 4.5(?) 
193: 7bii.3, 8.14, 9.5, 10.1, 10.3(?) 


Morphology: 
Object suffix on verb: 
3.4, 7bi.5 


Orthography/Phonology: 
3ms defective suffix — 
See 3.2 (m-) 
2ms (pro)nominal suffix 83/72: 
7a.3, 7bi.5(?), 7bii.1, 9.4, 9.5, 9.6, 13.3 


4Q530, Book of Giants® (EnGiants®) 
[ed. Puech, DJD 3119-47] 


Content synopsis and significance: These fragments 
represent one of the best-preserved Book of Giants manu- 
scripts. Much of the extant text recounts the deliberations 
and dream-reports of several giants gathered in an “assem- 
bly” (nv15; see 11.8; 2ii+6-12[?].5). Some of the giants 
in the narrative are named, including Ohyah, Hahyah, 
Mahaway, and Gilgamesh. The Book of Giants is the only 
known ancient Jewish source to refer to Gilgamesh by 
name (Stuckenbruck, Giants, 109), reflecting some level 
of engagement with Mesopotamian traditions about this 
heroic figure. It is unclear how the authors of the Book 
of Giants had access to such traditions, though this ques- 
tion is addressed by Goff (“Gilgamesh”). Engagement 
with Mesopotamian traditions is a more common fea- 
ture of the Aramaic Scrolls (see Drawnel, “Some Notes”), 
something that is especially evident in the early Enoch 
tradition, the Book of Watchers, and the Astronomical 
Book (see, e.g., VanderKam, Enoch; Kvanvig, Roots and 
Primeval; Drawnel, *Moon"), but we also see engagement 
with Mesopotamian tradition in texts such as the Aramaic 
Levi Document (Drawnel, “Education”) and the Prayer of 
Nabonidus (Newsom, “Why Nabonidus?"). 

The fragmentary character of the manuscript results 
in a number of interpretative difficulties, but the basic 
gist of the preserved narrative can be reconstructed with 
relative confidence. Two of the giants, Hahyah and his 
brother Ohyah, relate the contents of their dreams to 


their assembled companions. In Hahyah's dream, gar- 
deners are watering a garden and shoots begin to emerge 
from the soil, but the garden is destroyed by water and fire 
(frags. 2ii+6-12[?].6-12). As Stuckenbruck has shown, the 
dream appears to be a symbolic retelling of the Watchers 
myth (Giants, 14). The giants are unable to compre- 
hend the meaning of the dream, and Hahyah proposes 
to inquire of Enoch, “the scribe of interpretation, so that 
he may interpret for us the dream" (835 wan swa 505 
Nnn) (frags. 2ii+6—-12[?].14-15). Enoch is also described 
as a scribe of interpretation in 4Q203 (EnGiants?) 8.4, 
though this title appears nowhere else in the extant Enoch 
literature. In 4Q530, the juxtaposition of noun Nv^3 with 
the verb 5wa seems to function as “a creative attempt 
to underline Enoch's role as dream interpreter for the 
giants" (Stuckenbruck, Giants, n8). The Book of Giants 
thus reverses the more typical image of Enoch as the 
recipient of dreams. In this respect, Enoch in the Book of 
Giants resembles Daniel, who in the Aramaic court-tales 
is renowned for his ability to interpret (?"w2) the dreams 
of the Babylonian king (e.g., Dan 2:25; 438). Before con- 
sulting Enoch, Hahyah's brother Ohyah also recounts his 
dream among the assembled giants. In Ohyah's dream, 
God, who is called both “the ruler of heaven" (pnw vbw) 
and “the Great Holy One" (825 wp), descends to earth 
in order to pronounce judgment (frags. 2ii+6—12[?].16- 
19). The dream also includes thrones being erected and 
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thousands of attending angels (frags. 2ii+6—12[?].17). 
This judgment scene exhibits striking parallels with the 
"throne visions" of Dan 7:9-10 and 1 En. 14:18-23, though it 
is difficult to determine the precise nature of the relation- 
ships among these three compositions (see Stuckenbruck, 
Giants, 121—3; Stokes, "Throne Visions"; Trotter, "Tradition"; 
Angel, “Reading,” 330-41). Upon hearing Ohyah's dream 
recounted, the assembled giants become frightened, and 
enlist Mahaway to seek out Enoch, who lives beyond “the 
Great Desert" (N23 89271) (frags. 2ii+6-12[? ].20—24; 7ii.1 

11). The structure of this section of the narrative contains 


notable parallels with the early columns of the Genesis 
Apocryphon (see also 1 En. 106—107), in which Methuselah 
travels to “the end of [the] ea[rth" to seek out knowledge 
from Enoch on behalf of Lamech (1Q20 [apGen] 2.21- 
23), who is mystified by the astonishing appearance and 
conduct of Noah at birth. In both passages a central char- 
acter makes a long journey to the distant, eastern edge of 
the earth to make an inquiry of Enoch, as the result of a 
dream-vision. 

As the discussion above has shown, the Book of Giants 
hasa close literary relationship with the Book of Watchers. 
However, it is also firmly at home within the broader 
scope of the Qumran Aramaic literature, as seen in its 
clear affinities with the Danielic writings and the Genesis 
Apocryphon, and in its engagement with Mesopotamian 
traditions. 


4Q530, BOOK OF GIANTS? 


Material remains: This manuscript comprises twenty frag- 
ments, several of which come from the same sheet and 
can be combined to form the remains of three consecutive 
columns (frags. 2+3 and 6-12). Fragment 1 preserves the 
remnants of two additional columns, bringing the total of 
recognizable columns in 4Q530 to at least five. According 
to Milik’s arrangement of the main fragments, at least of 
one of the columns had twenty-four lines (BE, 303-6; so 
also Stuckenbruck, Giants, 104-24; Puech, DJD 31:28). This 
column in particular (the second of the three continuous 
columns [= col. ii]), has been reconstructed “to provide 
an almost continuous text” (Stuckenbruck, Giants, 102). 
Despite the relatively large amount of text extant for 
4Q530, there are no clear overlaps with other copies of 
the Book of Giants. However, Milik (BE, 309) noted that 
6Q8 2 is part of the dream vision also found partially in 
4Q530 2ii+6—12, and Puech accordingly incorporated the 
text of 6Q8 3+2 into his reconstruction of that column 
(DJD 31:28). 


Notes on provenance: Some fragments of 4Q530 were pho- 
tographed as part of the PAM “G series,” the relevant plates 
being PAM 40.585 and 40.620. In addition, frag. 17 was 
included on the ^E series" PAM plate 40.979. As a result, 
we can see that some of the fragments of this scroll were 
found by the Bedouin, while at least one was discovered in 
the official excavations led by de Vaux. 


Sample image: 4Q530 9-11 
Image B-283986 
COURTESY OF THE LEON LEVY DEAD SEA SCROLLS DIGITAL LIBRARY, ISRAEL 
ANTIQUITIES AUTHORITY. PHOTO: NAJIB ANTON ALBINA 


4Q530, BOOK OF GIANTS? 


PROFILE OF PHYSICAL LAYOUT 

Margins: 

Upper: At least 1 cm (perhaps 
not fully preserved; 


frags. 2, 7) 


Lower: At least 8 mm (perhaps 
not fully preserved; frag. 10) 


Intercolumnar: 1.5-2.5 cm 
Column dimensions: 
Approx. 15.5 cm h. x 9.5 cm w. 


(Milik's reconstruction) 


Lines per column: Approx. 24 
(Milik's reconstruction) 


Letters per line: 43-52 
(frags. 9-11) 


Scribal guidelines: 
Horizontal script lines: No 
Vertical column lines: No 


Average medial letter height: 
2-3mm 


Space between lines: 5.5-8 mm 
Space between words: 1-2 mm 
Vacats: Yes; small (2ii+6—12(?).15 


[5 mm]; minor sense 
division) 


77 
Material: Skin 
Script: Hasmonean semi-cursive (Cross, Puech) 
Proposed palaeographic date: ca. 100-50 BCE (Cross); 75-25 BCE (Puech) 


Special traits and general comments: This scribe wrote in a legible but rela- 
tively untidy hand, with letter size and spacing varying considerably. Cross 
opined that 4Q530 has “an unusual semicursive" style (“Development,” 
149), with certain letters — for example, aleph, bet, mem, shin/sin — lacking 
the more square features typically associated with them in Hasmonean 
formal scripts. Milik called the script "spidery" in appearance. The space 
between lines is inconsistent from column to column, and even line to 
line. If portions of the top and bottom margins are completely preserved, 
they are fairly small. Several significant corrections are preserved using the 
relatively uncommon practice of striking words and letters through with a 
line. Vacats do not appear to have been widely used. We may also note a 
likely case of uncorrected dittography through homoioarcton in col. 2, line 4 
(2ii+6—-12[?].4; yap! nian yvy nav), which Stuckenbruck rightly observed 
implies copying from an earlier manuscript; consequently, this is not the 
autograph. This scroll is, in general, competently executed, but certainly not 
of the highest quality. 

The archaic form of the relative pronoun * is written once, and there are 
two occurrences of the possibly Hebraizing 2ms suffix in n2». This scribe 
several times employed samek in cases where either samek or sin might be 
used, though two of these are in names not native to Hebrew (cp. 4Q531 
[EnGiants*] 22.12, 4Q203 [EnGiants?] 3.3). 8101 (2ii+6—12[?].19) is against 
the normal spelling practice, while xxw (11.6) coheres with the more 
expected spelling. As with many other Qumran Aramaic manuscripts, the 
orthography in 4Q530 is quite full. This manuscript uses aleph for the indi- 
cation of a long vowel (81723, &3V), and sometimes to mark the internal 
vowel of a hollow-root participle (O87), as in Dan 2:31 and elsewhere in the 
Qumran texts (e.g., 1Q20 [apGen], 4Q550 [Jews at the Persian Court]). As 
we often find in the Aramaic scrolls, aleph and he are interchanged, as in the 
particle n2/N2 ("thus, here") at 2ii+6—12(?).12, 20. 


Overall manuscript quality: Good 


Select bibliography: Milik, BE, 303—7; Beyer, ATTM!, 261, 264—65, 268; Beyer, 
ATTMP, 120-21; Beyer, ATTM?, 157-59; García Martínez, Apocalyptic, 99-105; 
Reeves, Jewish Lore, 51-164; Stuckenbruck, Giants, 59-63; Machiela and 
Perrin, “New Reading”; Stuckenbruck, “Considerations,” 129-39. 
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Script sample: 


s ** DD WM !! 


II AKAM AA JD 


4Q530, BOOK OF GIANTS® 


NAL 


YY 4l 4a yy be \) 23 00 06 || 44 


Corrections and scribal features: 


(a) Vertical deletion line through a letter (7i.1): WAX *t N() 


- i ws 
, ; a, a ` s 
C*ud E a S 
Image B-283986 
COURTESY OF THE LEON LEVY DEAD SEA SCROLLS 
DIGITAL LIBRARY, ISRAEL ANTIQUITIES AUTHORITY. 
PHOTO: NAJIB ANTON ALBINA 


(c) Supralinear letter added (8.1): *»nwx 


ES 
Image B-283986 
COURTESY OF THE LEON LEVY DEAD SEA SCROLLS 
DIGITAL LIBRARY, ISRAEL ANTIQUITIES AUTHORITY. 
PHOTO: NAJIB ANTON ALBINA 


Language 


Syntax: 
Verb-subject (verb early in clause): 
11.7, 2ii+ 6—-12(?).1, 2ii+6-12(?).3(2x), 2ii46—12(?).4, 
2ii+6—12(?).20, 2ii+6-12(?).21, 7ii.6 
Subject-verb (verb early in clause): 
2ii+6—12(?).1, 2ii+6-12(?).2, 2ii+6—-12(?).8, 
2ii+6—12(?).10, 2ii+6—-12(?).16(2x), 21ii46—12(?).17, 
2ii+6—12(?).18 


nn vv hh fT 


(b) Horizontal deletion line through a word (7ii.4; homoio- 
arcton); ^ jv» {b93} mra 


Image B-283986 
COURTESY OF THE LEON LEVY DEAD SEA SCROLLS 
DIGITAL LIBRARY, ISRAEL ANTIQUITIES AUTHORITY. 
PHOTO: NAJIB ANTON ALBINA 


(d) Alteration of existing letter (7ii.7): Tino «nn» 


Image B-283986 

COURTESY OF THE LEON LEVY DEAD SEA SCROLLS 
DIGITAL LIBRARY, ISRAEL ANTIQUITIES AUTHORITY. 
PHOTO: NAJIB ANTON ALBINA 


Subject implied (verb early in clause): 
2ii+6—12(?).3, 211 -6—12(?).4, 2ii+6—12(?).5(2x, 
once after obj.), 2ii+6—12(?).7, 2ii+6—-12(?).13, 
2ii+6—12(?).14, 2ii+6-12(?).15, 2ii+6—-12(?).21(2x), 
2ii+6—12(?).22, 2ii+6-12(?).23(3x), 2ii+6-12(?).24, 
7ii.4, 7ii5, 7116 (2x) 

Subject implied (verb later in clause): 
11.5, 2ii+6-12(?).17, 2ii+ 6-12(?).18, 
2ii+6—12(?).23-24 


4Q531, BOOK OF GIANTS? 


Verbless clause: 
2ii+6—12(?).12, 2ii+6—12(?).20 

Object early in clause: 
2ii+ 6-12(?).5, 2114 6—12(?).6, 2ii+6—12(?).17, 
2ii+6—12(?).23-24 

Direct object marker (if present): 
—5: 11.7, 7ii.5 

Use of "7 to introduce direct quotation: 
2ii+6—12(?).23 

Verb of movement  5y + animate object: 
2ii-6—12(?).5, 2ii+6-12(?).21 

Verb of movement + 5 + inanimate object: 
11.3, 11.8, 7ii.5 


Periphrastic construction (past/future continuative 
action): 
Finite form of mn + participle: 
11.6, 2ii+6-12(?).6, 2ii46—12(?).7, 2i1+6—-12(?).18 
Participle + finite form of mn: 
2ii-6—12(?).8, 2ii+6-12(?).15(?) 


Lexical items: 
TN: 2ii+6-12(?).24 
PINA: 2ii+6—-12(?).3, 21i+6—-12(?).15 
*7:112, 11.3, 211+6-12(?).9, 2ii+6—-12(?).22, 21i46— 
12(?).23, 7ii.u 
"r: 2ii+6—12(?).1 
mnoems 
ndn: 71i.7 
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Morphology: 
bya form: 
2ii-6-12(?).2 
Span form: 
2ii+6—12(?).13 
byan form: 
2ii-6—12(?).3, 2ii+6-12(?).5, 17.2 
Object suffix on verb: 
2i+3.1, 2ii+6—-12(?).21, 7ii.6(2x) 


Orthography/Phonology: 
2ms verbal affix xn/an: 
2ii+6—12(?).23 (cf. also 2ii+6—12[? ].22) 
2ms (pro)nominal suffix 83/72: 
2ii+6—12(?).22, 7ii.7 
o for Isl: 
2ii+6—12(?).2(2x), 2ii+6—-12(?).19, 18.1(?) 
w for /s/: 
11.6 


Other notable features: 

Use of negative particledx (+ prefix-conjugation 
verb): 
2i+3.6 (pair), 5.3, 5.4 

Proposed Hebraisms: 
nvm (lexical; 2ii+6—-12[?].2 [cf 40542 (TQahat) 
2.9]) [H] 
xa) (lexical; 2ii+6—12[?].6) [H] 
Tn (lexical; 7ii.5, following Puech) [H] 
*»51 (lexical; 7ii.8) [H] 


4Q531, Book of Giants* (EnGiants°) 
ed. Puech, DJD 31:49-94; DJD 37:521-22 (frags. 48-51 
g 


Content synopsis and significance: Another manuscript 
thought to be a copy of the Book of Giants, 4Q531 pre- 
serves fragments recounting episodes associated with the 
gigantic offspring of the fallen Watchers, the 81 or P7123 
(for these terms see frag. 1.2, 8). This manuscript exhib- 
its clear parallels with the Book of Watchers and related 
traditions (see Stuckenbruck, Giants, 151-2). For exam- 
ple, the Watchers are said to have "defiled themselves" 
(frag. 1.1; cf. 1 En. 9:8;15:3—4), and to have “begat” giants (frag. 
1.3; cf. 1 En. 15:3-4), who have ravenous appetites (frag. 1.5— 
6; cf. 1 En. 7:3-5). A number of the fragments catalogue 
the violent acts of the giants, including the destruction 
they unleash on the earth and their internecine war- 
fare (cf. frags. 243, 7, 18, and 19). The giants discuss their 
own impending judgment in frag. 19.3, and they may also 
describe Enoch and his divine knowledge in frag. 14.4 


(so Stuckenbruck, Giants, 155-6). In frag. 22, we learn of 
an exchange between two of the giants, Gilgamesh and 
Ohaya, in which someone recounts a great battle, and 
Ohaya tells of a dream-vision revealed to him. For more 
on the giants as recipients of revelatory dream-visions in 
the Book of Giants, see the profiles for 2026 (EnGiants), 
4Q530 (EnGiants>), and 6Q8 (papGiants). On Gilgamesh 
as one of the giants in the Book of Giants, see the pro- 
file for 4Q530 (EnGiants^), and on his self-description 
as “a wild man" (N93 WN) in 4Q531 22.8, see the discus- 
sion of Angel (*Reading," 334-37). Some of the fragments 
of 4Q531 were written from the perspective of the giants 
in the first-person singular or plural voices (e.g., frags. 14, 
18, 19, and 22). On first-person narration as a common 
feature of the Aramaic Qumran scrolls as a corpus, see 
Stuckenbruck, "Pseudepigraphy" and Perrin “Capturing.” 
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At least one fragment of 4Q531 was written in the second- 
person singular (frag. 17), and may preserve portions of a 
prayer uttered by Enoch, though this is only one possible 
interpretation of this badly-damaged part of the scroll 
(see Stuckenbruck, Giants, 158). 


Material remains: Forty-eight fragments of this scroll were 
initially identified by Starcky, though in his DJD edition 
Puech puts the number at forty-seven, having joined two 
pieces to form his frag. 19 (DJD 31:49). At twelve lines, 
frag. 22 is the largest of the extant fragments, and has 
attracted the greatest scholarly attention (Stuckenbruck, 
Giants, 165). The majority of the fragments are small 
scraps of skin with no more than a few letters or words 
preserved on them (e.g., frags. 3, 8-12, 15, 16, 20, 21, 24-47). 
Others contain several lines of readable text (e.g., seven 


4Q531, BOOK OF GIANTS? 


lines on frag. 7; eight lines on frag. 1; ten lines on frag. 2+3), 
but even these fragments are badly damaged. There are 
no clear overlaps with other copies of the Book of Giants 
at Qumran, though a possible parallel does occur between 
4Q5311.5 and 4Q532 (EnGiants®) 2.10. 


Notes on provenance: Some fragments of 4Q531 were pho- 
tographed as part of the PAM “G series,” the relevant plates 
being PAM 40.592, 40.607, 40.619, 40.622, and 40.626. In 
addition, Tigchelaar has identified several fragments 
included on the ^E series" PAM plates 40.975 (frag. 4), 
40.978 (frag. 37), and 40.979 (frags. 3 and 29). As a result, 
we can see that some of the fragments of this scroll were 
found by the Bedouin, while others were discovered in the 
official excavations supervised by de Vaux. 


Sample image: 4Q531 22 
Image B-283985 
COURTESY OF THE LEON LEVY DEAD SEA SCROLLS DIGITAL LIBRARY, 
ISRAEL ANTIQUITIES AUTHORITY. PHOTO: NAJIB ANTON ALBINA 


4Q531, BOOK OF GIANTS? 


PROFILE OF PHYSICAL LAYOUT 
Margins: 


Upper: At least 1.21.5 cm 
(frags. 14, 18) 


Intercolumnar: At least 1.2 cm 
(frag. 23) 


Scribal guidelines: 
Horizontal script lines: Yes 


Vertical column lines: None 
visible 


Average medial letter height: 
2.5-3.5 mm 


Space between lines: 7-8 mm 


Space between words: 
0.5-2 mm (somewhat larger 
for frag. 22) 


Vacats: Yes; small (10.1 [at least 
9 mm]), medium (5.2 [at 
least 1.2 cm; 20.2 [at least 
2.6 cm]; 22.9 [1.1 cm]; 27.4 
[at least 2.1 cm]; 30.4 [at 
least 2.1 cm]; 45.2 [at least 
2.3 cm]), and large (1.7 [at 
least 3 cm]; 14.5 [at least 
5.7 cm]; 22.2 [6.7 cm]; 22.7 
[5.2 cm]); The few cases 
where it is possible to judge 
appear to be minor sense 
divisions. 


81 
Material: Skin 
Script: Hasmonean formal (Puech); Herodian round semi-formal (Yardeni) 
Proposed palaeographic date: 67-33 BCE (Puech); 25 BCE—25 CE (Yardeni) 


Special traits and general comments: 4Q531 is written in a consistent, 
well-trained formal hand, reminiscent of 4Q203 (EnGiants?), though it is 
not the same scribe. Yardeni did believe both copies to be written by the 
same person, including them as part of her long list of scrolls penned by 
a single, Herodian-period scribe ("Scribe," 288-89). Puech's disagreement 
on this point is telling, and speaks to the variation among scribal hands 
for the scrolls listed by Yardeni. Spacing is consistent and relatively gener- 
ous. Especially noteworthy is the high number of medium and large vacats, 
though very few of them are preserved in their entirety. Context for deci- 
phering these vacats is lacking in most cases, though where available the 
evidence suggests that medium and large blank spaces were used to mark 
relatively minor sense divisions, such as separating new speech vignettes 
in a discussion between Gilgamesh and Ohaya on frag. 22. Corrections are 
minimal, with a possible strike-though deletion, an erasure, and a single 
instance of an added, supralinear letter. Assimilation occurs with tav in a 
presumed ithpaal form in 1.1 (see also 4Q557 [Vision?]), and the same word 
is apparently corrected to this orthography in 6.4. Aleph is assimilated in the 
noun 3 (instead of NNN) and, as expected, in the imperfect conjugation 
of 7"3N at 18.4. We do not find nasalization (addition of nun) in the noun 
yin, as in some other scrolls (i.e., 712). Aleph is typically used to mark the 
emphatic state (though note a possible he at 11.2), but otherwise the scribe 
seems to prefer he for the feminine noun, suffix, and verb endings compared 
with the penchant for aleph in 4Q530 (EnGiants^). Interesting is the unusu- 
ally high usage of the "long" second masc. suffix-conjugation verb affix 
(e.g, n3») and pronominal suffix (12-), which in some cases could be 
understood as a morphological Hebraism. In contrast to 4Q530 (EnGiants), 
which uses samek for 01 and 077353, we find in 4Q531 59W13 and vn». The 
use of samek or sin in such ambiguous cases was apparently the prerogative 
of the scribe. Lamed is used multiple times to indicate the direct object in 
the list of frag. 7. 

In terms of language and idiom, 4Q531 fits well the broader profile of the 
Qumran Aramaic texts. The phrase ]&2»5 jp2[ (28.4) is just one indication of 
this, since it reflects the direct, first-person speech regularly found in these 
works, and is one of the phrases also used to begin direct address in 1020 
(apGen) 5.9, 5.20, 4Q212 (Enoch) 1v.24, and 4Q542 (Testament of Qahat) 
1ii.9. (A closely related expression is used at 20209 [Astronomical Enoch^] 
26.6.) Though attested with very little surrounding context, these words in 
4Q531 serve as a representative connection to other works in the Aramaic 
Qumran corpus. 


Original manuscript quality: Very good—excellent 
Select bibliography: Milik, BE, 307-9; Beyer, ATTM!, 260, 262—63; Beyer, 


ATTMP, 19; Beyer, ATTM?, 155-56; García Martínez, Apocalyptic, 99-105; 
Reeves, Jewish Lore, 51-164; Stuckenbruck, Giants, 141-77. 


82 4Q531, BOOK OF GIANTS? 


Script sample: 


BS AA to Wf (Y 44 AM M^ AS 55 RN 
y £^ 55 YY DD Sy SS DD 55 LL 4^ 


ns vo ^^ pp e 


Representative sample of corrections and scribal features: 


(a) Erasure (2.6; reading uncertain): 8p;27 (137) TYI (b) Possible horizontal strikethrough of first extant letter 
(6.4; reading uncertain): (n)[N 


(c) Apparent conversion of vav to he, with supralinear let- 
ter added (17.1): hnve« n» {i} ro [vp 


Language 


Syntax: 
Verb-subject (verb early in clause): Object early in clause: 


1.8, 22.5, 22.9, 22.10(2x) 
Subject-verb (verb early in clause): 
243.2, 5.3, 7-5) 14-3, 22.12, 45.3 
Subject-verb (verb later in clause): 
22.9 
Subject implied (verb early in clause): 
6.3(?), 6.4(?), 14.4(2x), 19.4, 22.4, 22.11 
Subject implied (verb later in clause): 
14.3(?), 17.2, 22.9, 22.11 
Verbless clause: 
18.1, 18.3(?), 19.3(2x) 


14.3, 22.9 

Direct object marker (if present): 
—5: 74, 7.2, 7-3(3X) 

Use of *1 to mark genitive relationship: 
12.3(?), 20.3(?), 22.8 

Use of 1 to introduce direct quotation: 
5.3, 22.8(?) 

Verb of movement + + inanimate object: 
46.2(?) 

Interrogative n: 
7-5(2), 15.2 


4Q532, BOOK OF GIANTS? 


Lexical items: 
VN: 124 
Dna: 22.4 
*T: L5, 243.4, 5-3(2X?), 5.4, 7-4, 12.3(?), 13.6(?), 18.3, 
22.8, 22.10, 25.2, 30.3, 40.1 
—T: 20.3(?), 22.5 
192: 28.4, 32.2 


Morphology: 
Sparx form: 
1.1, 1.3, 13.1, 15.3 
Span form: 
17.1 
byan form: 
14, 22.5 
Object suffix on verb: 
1.8, 22.9(?) 
Assimilated nun: 
2+3.10(?) 
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Orthography/Phonology: 
2ms verbal affix xn/an: 
4.3, 6.3, 17-1, 17.2, 17.4, 34.2 
2ms (pro)nominal suffix 813/72: 
5-4, 7-4) 7-5) 7-7, 16.4, 19.5, 22.12, 28.4 
w for Isl: 
1.6, 2+3.1, 17.5, 19.3, 19.4, 22.4, 22.12 


Other notable features: 

Proposed Hebraisms: 
TON (lexical; 1.1; see also 6.4) 
pa: (lexical; 1.2) [H] 
8551 (lexical; 1.8) [H] 
mv (morphological; 2+3.4) [H] 
8311 (lexical; 243.5) [H] 
paw (lexical; 243.7, 4.2) 

Poetic doublets/triplets: 
22.3, 22.6 


4Q532, Book of Giants“ (EnGiants^) 
[ed. Puech, DJD 31:95-104] 


Content synopsis and significance: For this copy of the 
Book of Giants we have preserved only two very fragmen- 
tary columns of text. The first column has nine complete 
words, which include several verbs (or perhaps parti- 
ciples) in the third-person, singular voice. The second 
column brings to mind the first four fragments of 4Q531 
(EnGiants^) though there is no clear textual overlap 
between the two copies (the closest parallel in wording 
is found at 4Q531 [EnGiants‘] 1.5 and 4Q532 2.10). In both 
texts we find what is presumably a description of the mon- 
strous acts of the giants, perpetrated against the earth and 
its inhabitants. 4Q532 casts this account in the past, twice 
using the past-continuative (periphrastic) tense. There are 
several striking correspondences of this text with the early 
columns of 1020 (apGen), in which Noah is suspected of 
being a giant. These include the distinctive phrases Py 1n 
“from Watchers" and pn o8 “a strong bond,’ as well as 
repeated use of the nouns ?'v and pix. 


Material remains: Starcky grouped six fragments under 
the heading "Sy 5 = Ps(eudo)-Hénoch*" Upon further 
analysis, Puech concluded that two of these fragments 
belonged together, comprising another Cave 4 copy of the 


Book of Giants (DJD 31:95). Starcky's other four fragments 
are treated by Puech in DJD 37 under a different number 
and heading (4Q582 [Testament-*]). As a result, 4Q532 now 
refers only to the first two of Starcky's six fragments. Both 
fragments of 4Q532 are tall and slender, having remnants 
of between ten and thirteen lines of text (neither frag- 
ment seems to preserve the full column height). No line 
of text contains more than two complete words, and most 
contain only a single word or less. Fragment 1 contains 
portions of two columns of text and an intercolumnar 
margin, while frag. 2 preserves part of a single column. 
Puech suggested that there is *une correspondance pos- 
sible des lignes" between frag. 1ii and 2 (DJD 31:95), such 
that frags. 1 and 2 may together represent two consecu- 
tive columns of the scroll. There are no certain overlaps 
between 4Q532 and other copies of the Book of Giants, 
though a possible parallel exists at 4Q532 2.10 and 4Q531 
(EnGiants*) 1.5. 


Notes on provenance: The fragments of 4Q532 are not found 
on the early "E series" or “G series" PAM plates. While their 
discovery in Cave 4 is assured, the mode of that discovery 
was not documented. 
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Sample image: 4Q532 1-2 (Fragment placement follows Puech) 


4Q532, BOOK OF GIANTS? 


4Q532, BOOK OF GIANTS? 


PROFILE OF PHYSICAL LAYOUT 
Margins: 


Lower: At least 1.1 cm (not fully 
preserved) 


Intercolumnar: Approx. 1.3 cm 
(frag. 1) 


Scribal guidelines: 
Horizontal script lines: Yes 


Vertical column lines: None 
visible 


Average medial letter height: 
3mm 


Space between lines: 6.5-8 mm 


Space between words: 
0.5-1.5 mm 


Vacats: None preserved 


85 
Material: Skin 
Script: Hasmonean formal (Puech) 


Proposed palaeographic date: 100-50 BCE, with a preference for ca. 75 BCE 
(Puech) 


Special traits and general comments: This copy is written in a rather defec- 
tive orthography, as noted by Puech (e.g., 53 rather than 419, 775 instead of 
nn»), though note the word 1x written more fully in 2.14. Note, too, the 
insertion of aleph as a mater lectionis for the hollow-root participle pJAXp 
(2.4), quite common in Qumran and Biblical Aramaic. A unique case of 
nasalization with a pael suffix-conjugation form of the root 9”an (1511m) 
occurs in 2.9. As in many Jewish Aramaic narratives preserved at Qumran, 
we find the periphrastic past tense employed by combining a finite form of 
n" and a participle. 

The use of a reading mark (a so-called “paragraphos” sign) in the only 
preserved, intercolumnar margin is a rare feature in the Aramaic Qumran 
scrolls (see 4Q542 [TQahat] 1ii.9), though it is better known from the 
Hebrew manuscripts, such as 1QIsa? xxi11.26, 4QDeut? 2ii.15, and 4Q448 
(Apocryphal Psalm and Prayer) 2-3. The mark in 4Q532 is of the sort Tov 
called the "straight line” paragraphos, as opposed to the “fish hook" or other 
types (cf. 4Q213 [Levi?]) (Scribal Practices, 179-85). 


Original manuscript quality: Very good 


Select bibliography: Stuckenbruck, Giants, 178-85. 


Script sample: 


D DA q( AS A5 HR AS AN AS SS NN 
hA we 4^ pp 4 55 »» 9 | 335 


Corrections and scribal features: 


(a) Marginal reading mark (1.7) 


(b) Supralinear letters added (2.6): pmwy ™ 


86 
Language 


Syntax: 
Subject implied (verb later in clause): 
2.9 
Object early in clause: 
2.9 


Periphrastic construction (past/future continuative 
action): 
Finite form of nn + participle: 
2.4, 2.6 


Lexical items: 
"T: 1.10 
"72: 1ii.3(?) 
193: 2.13 


4Q533, BOOK OF GIANTS* 


Morphology: 
Dissimilated nun/nasalization: 
2.9 


Orthography/Phonology: 
w for Isl: 


1i.10, 2.2 


Other notable features: 
Proposed Hebraisms: 
8/7] »2ii[ (lexical; 2.3) [H] 
Poetic doublets/triplets: 
2.8(?) 


4Q533, Book of Giants* (EnGiants°) 
[ed. Puech, DJD 31:105-15] 


Content synopsis and significance: The manuscript desig- 
nated here as 4Q533 is occasionally elsewhere referred to 
by the label 4Q556, on which see the profile for 4Q556 or 
below under Material remains. Several words and phrases 
in 4Q533 suggest an association with the so-called Book 
of Giants, or at least the Enochic tradition more generally. 
These words and phrases include the first-person plural 
pronoun NJDIN “we” in 2.4 (the voice in which the giants 
speak elsewhere), a second-person plural address through- 
out frag. 3, and mentions of prayer and children in 3.1. The 
negative actions of shedding blood and lying accompany 
a reference to the flood in frag. 4. All of these details fit 
well the basic story of the Book of Giants (though see also 
the early columns of the Genesis Apocryphon), in which 
the gigantic, violent offspring of the Watchers interact 
with Enoch, and seek some remedy for their grievous 
plight. For these reasons most scholars consider 4Q533 to 
be a copy of the Book of Giants. 


Material remains: Stuckenbruck and others have referred 
to this manuscript using the label 4Q556 (e.g., in his 
re-edition of 4Q206 in DJD 36:42-48), while using the 


designation 4Q533 for what Puech titled 4Q556 and 
4Q556a in DJD 37. The result is a confusing swap of manu- 
script numbers for the scrolls among some publications. 
Thankfully, the label 4QEnGiants* is consistent across the 
different editions. Puech's siglum and DJD numbering are 
followed here. The scroll itself is incredibly fragmentary, 
numbering eight fragments. Fragments 3 and 4 contain 
only a few readable words and phrases, with most of the 
other fragments having only a few stray letters or words. 
Fragment 3, the largest of this scroll, is roughly the size 
and shape of a postage stamp, as are the slightly smaller 
frags. 1 and 4. Fragments 5-8 are little more than tiny 
specks of leather. None of the fragments preserves more 
than four partial lines of text, although frag. 1 does contain 
part of an intercolumnar margin. 4Q533 has no parallels 
with other Qumran copies of the Book of Giants. 


Notes on provenance: The fragments of 40533 are not found 
on the early "E series" or “G series" PAM plates. While their 
discovery in Cave 4 is assured, the mode of that discovery 
was not documented. 


4Q533, BOOK OF GIANTS” 
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Sample image: 4Q533 1, 4 (Not a proposed arrangement of the fragments) 


Image B-284602 


COURTESY OF THE LEON LEVY DEAD SEA SCROLLS DIGITAL LIBRARY, ISRAEL ANTIQUITIES AUTHORITY. 


PHOTO: NAJIB ANTON ALBINA 


PROFILE OF PHYSICAL LAYOUT 
Margins: 

Intercolumnar:1 cm (frag. 1) 
Scribal guidelines: 


Horizontal script lines: None 
visible 


Vertical column lines: None 
visible 


Average medial letter height: 
2mm 


Space between lines: 6.5-8 mm 


Space between words: 
0.5-1mm 


Vacats: None preserved 


Material: Skin 
Script: Hasmonean semi-cursive (Puech) 


Proposed palaeographic date: 100-50 BCE, possibly closer to the middle of 
that century (Puech) 


Special traits and general comments: Although there is little by which to 
judge, the scribal execution of this manuscript appears of middle or middle- 
lower quality. The script is somewhat messy, and the spacing fairly compact. 
What spelling is preserved fits well the broader orthographic picture of the 
Qumran Aramaic texts, with yod and aleph regularly representing vowels 
and full spellings. Puech reads the unusual orthography ninap at 3.1 (i.e., the 
locative prep. [0757 13] + a defective masc. [or possibly fem.] suffix), but this 
is incorrect. The word is rather X77, the aleph being somewhat obscured 
on the photographs. Given the spelling, this word is most likely the ordinal 
numeral (“first,” cf. 3020 [apGen] 1244, 4Q210 [Enastr*] 1ii.15, 4Q211 [Enastr?] 
1ii.5) or the object “first/earlier ones,” as in Dan 7:24. The phrase 8175 7/ in 
4Q533 recommends the latter option, but it is impossible to be sure without 
further context. 


Original manuscript quality: Good—very good 


Select bibliography: Milik, BE, 237—38; Beyer, ATTM!, 260-61; García Martínez, 
Apocalyptic, 105; Reeves, Jewish Lore, 51-164; Stuckenbruck, Giants, 185-91. 
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Script sample: 


JA 9 33 LU 4 22 ?5 nn ns 
Aar DPV 


Corrections and scribal features: 


(a) Words struck through (3.2): SAS 


Image B-284602 

COURTESY OF THE LEON LEVY DEAD SEA SCROLLS 
DIGITAL LIBRARY, ISRAEL ANTIQUITIES AUTHORITY. 
PHOTO: NAJIB ANTON ALBINA 


Language 
Syntax: Lexical items: 
Verb-subject (verb early in clause): `T: 1ii.3 
34 "13:14 
VD: 2.2 
Periphrastic construction (past/future continuative 
action): Morphology: 
Finite form of mn + participle: Object suffix on verb: 
4.2(2x) 3.2 


Other notable features: 
Proposed Hebraism: 
Sian (lexical; 4.3) [H] 


4Q533, BOOK OF GIANTS” 


A AN 


JIS 7Y 


6Q8, PAPGIANTS 
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6Q8, Book of Giants (papEnGiants) 
[ed. Baillet, DJD 3:16-19; reed. Stuckenbruck, DJD 36:76-94] 


Content synopsis and significance: Maurice Baillet origi- 
nally called this text “un apocryphe de la Genèse,” which 
he thought might be related to 1020 (apGen). However, in 
view of the wider Qumran corpus it was eventually identi- 
fied with Cave 1, 2, and 4 copies of what is now called the 
Book of Giants. Though the remains are very fragmentary, 
we can glean some basic insights into the scroll's contents. 
Fragment 1 has the names of the giant brothers Ohaya 
and Mahaway (known from other Book of Giants manu- 
scripts), as well as that of their father Baraqel. We learn of 
a discourse between the brothers, which mentions their 
having been "shown everything." This statement undoubt- 
edly refers to the visions given to the brothers elsewhere 
in the Book of Giants, on which see the profiles for 2026 
(EnGiants), 4Q530 (EnGiants?), and 4Q531 (EnGiants*). 
Fragment 2 refers to “three shoots" and a “garden” (N05), 
which are presumably elements in a dream about Noah's 
three sons surviving the flood. This dream is preserved 
more fully in later Manichean and Rabbinic traditions, 
and it is also referenced in the Genesis Apocryphon (cf. 
Machiela, DSGA, 96-98). Finally, the location “Lubar” 
(7315; frag. 26) is mentioned, one of the mountains of 
Ararat associated especially with Noah and the flood in 


Sample image: 6Q81 
Image B-284840 
COURTESY OF THE LEON LEVY DEAD SEA SCROLLS DIGITAL LIBRARY, ISRAEL 
ANTIQUITIES AUTHORITY. PHOTO: NAJIB ANTON ALBINA 


other Jewish literature of the Second Temple period (1Q20 
[apGen] 12.13, 4Q244 [psDanP] 8.2-3, and Jub. 5:28, 7:1). 


Material remains: 6Q8 is the only extant papyrus copy of 
the Qumran Book of Giants. The scroll is very poorly pre- 
served, with the majority of fragments being little more 
than tiny scraps of papyrus containing a few extant let- 
ters or words. Slightly more continuous text can be found 
on frag. 1, the largest of the thirty-three extant fragments. 
This fragment contains portions of six lines and several 
complete phrases. With the exception of frag. 1, even the 
largest fragments (i.e., frag. 2, 3, 4, and 26) contain little 
readable material. There are no textual overlaps between 
this and other copies of the Book of Giants. 


Notes on provenance: Cave 6 was discovered by Bedouin 
in September 1952. Most of the fragments from this 
cave, presumably including 6Q8, were excavated by the 
Bedouin and then sold to the Palestine Archaeological 
Museum. Only a small number of remaining fragments 
were discovered during the official excavation of Cave 6 in 
late September 1952 (DJD 3:26), a group that seems not to 
have included the 6Q8 fragments. 
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PROFILE OF PHYSICAL LAYOUT 
Margins: 
Upper: 0.913 cm (frags. 3, 5) 
Lower: At least 1.5 cm (frag. 6) 
Intercolumnar: From at least 

0.9 cm (frags. 2, 4, 33) to 

2.7 cm (frag. 26) 
Scribal guidelines: 
Horizontal script lines: None 


Vertical column lines: None 


Average medial letter height: 
2—4.5 mm 


Space between lines: 6-10 mm 


Space between words: 
0.5-3 mm 


Vacats: Yes; medium (1.3 [at 
least 11 cm]; minor sense 
division?) 


6Q8, PAPGIANTS 
Material: Papyrus 
Script: Herodian semi-cursive (Baillet, Stuckenbruck) 
Proposed palaeographic date: 50-1 BCE (Cross); 25-70 CE (Baillet) 


Specialtraits and general comments: Although thirty-three fragments remain 
of this papyrus manuscript, the writing is very poorly preserved and little of 
the text can be recovered with confidence. The spacing of lines and words is 
erratic, as is the sizing of letters, although it is clear from 1.3 that vacats were 
employed for minor sense divisions. Some margins are preserved, though it 
is not always clear how fully. The very large right margin (2.7 cm) on frag. 26 
deserves special comment, since it has escaped the attention of others work- 
ing with the manuscript. The space of the margin is considerably larger 
than we should expect for an intercolumnar margin, the largest of which — 
even in the best manuscripts — typically do not reach 2 cm. Compare, for 
example, the slightly better-quality papyrus manuscript 4Q196 (papTobit?), 
which has an intercolumnar margin of 1.8 cm. Given the lesser quality of 
6Q8, it would be very surprising indeed to have an intercolumnar margin 
of that size on frag. 26. Instead, we ought to consider other options for this 
large space. One possibility is that this is, in fact, the beginning of the manu- 
script. Another is that there was a large break preceding this section (e.g., 
a large portion of the preceding column was left blank to indicate a major 
sense division). Whatever the case, it may be worth reassessing the frag- 
ment's placement in the scroll. Baillet was the first to notice that the scribe 
distinguished between medial and final forms of aleph (compare the words 
x5 and TINN in 1.3), which is an extreme rarity in the Qumran Aramaic texts. 
As noted by Cross and Stuckenbruck, the same distinction is evident in epi- 
taphs dated to the Second Temple period (DJD 36:76). This scribe preferred 
spellings with Ae for some words where other scribes frequently used aleph 
(e.g, NN, 1.5; 1 1.6). The short, more expected Qumran Aramaic form of the 
dem. pronoun [7 is found at 2.3. Finally, we find an idiomatic affinity with 
other Qumran Aramaic texts in 1.6, where 55 is used in an augmentative 
way in the phrase 743 77 No755 ("this garden, all of it"). Though the phrase 
begins a line, and the end of the preceding line is missing, it may be that the 
full phrase originally used what I have called the “double 515 construction": 
752 r1 No735 52. This possibility is strengthened by the fact that no preposi- 
tion (e.g., 2 or 9) is prefixed to NOT. 


Original manuscript quality: Fair-good 
Select bibliography: Milik, BE, 300-1, 309-10; Beyer, ATTM!, 262, 265, 268; 


Beyer, ATTM?, 162; García Martinez, Apocalyptic, 101-2; Reeves, Jewish Lore, 
59, 63-64, 107-8; Stuckenbruck, Giants, 196—213; Puech, “Les Fragments’. 


6Q8, PAPGIANTS 


Script sample: 


VV d 3a * 1 as MA sas 
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hh P 85 T pF yy 9D NY 2: 55 


! 


Corrections and scribal features: 


5 REF "a h c^" o 
"m ^ 


we X 
Image B-284840 
COURTESY OF THE LEON LEVY DEAD SEA SCROLLS 
DIGITAL LIBRARY, ISRAEL ANTIQUITIES AUTHORITY. 
PHOTO: NAJIB ANTON ALBINA 
Language 
Syntax: Periphrastic construction (past/future continuative 
Verb-subject (verb early in clause): action): 
1.2, 1.5, 1.6 Participle + finite form of mn: 
Subject-verb (verb later in clause): 24-2 
14 
Subject implied (verb early in clause): Lexical items: 
1.2,13 YT: 1.5, 2.2 
Subject implied (verb later in clause): 
1.6 Morphology: 
Object early in clause: Object suffix on verb: 
1.6 13 
Double 3 construction: 
1.5-6(?) Orthography/Phonology: 
w for Isl: 


12.2 
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4Q529, WORDS OF MICHAEL 


4Q529, Words of Michael 
[ed. Puech, DJD 311-8; DJD 37:519 (additional frag. 3)] 


Content synopsis and significance: This remarkable text, 
which was unknown before its discovery at Qumran, 
relates "The words of the written account that Michael 
said to the angels ..." (1.1). Michael is an angel named in 
several other texts from the Second Temple period; he 
is the first angel listed in 1 En. 93, while in 1 En. 10 he is 
instructed by the Lord to bind the rebellious Watchers, 
to destroy their sons, and to cleanse the earth so that it 
may be renewed. He has a military role tied to Israel's 
fate in Dan 10. In 4Q529, he recounts to his fellow angels 
what seems to be a journey in which various natural and 
fantastic phenomena are described. These include moun- 
tains and other geographic regions, the angel Gabriel, 
and a city built for the name of *my master, the Lord of 
Eternity" (Nip & 27). This divine title is unique among 
the Aramaic Qumran texts, and serves as the primary 
connection to a presumed copy of the same work in the 
very fragmentary 6Q23 (Words of Michael). Although the 
title's formulation is unique, it shows the same tendency 
towards universalizing epithets for the God of Israel dis- 
played in other Aramaic works kept at Qumran, and 
bears a close resemblance to the title "Lord of Eternity" 
(xn>y mn) in 1020 (apGen) 2.5 (cf. 21.2), and especially 
to the extended phrase “our Great Lord, (you) [ar]e the 
Lord of Eternity" (&n5p xn xf] I3 Bi) in 4Q202 
(En) 1iii.14 (=1 En. 9:4). 1 Enoch 9-10 bear other literary 
similarities to 4Q529, as in the narrative framing of 1 En. 9, 
which begins, "Then Michael and Sariel and Raphael and 
Gabriel looked down from the sanctuary of heaven upon 
the earth and saw much bloodshed upon the earth ... And 
entering in, they said to one another ..." (1 En. 9:1-2, trans. 
Nickelsburg, 7 Enoch 1, 202). The affinities between 4Q529 
and these chapters of the Book of Watchers suggest a spe- 
cial relationship between the two texts. DiTommaso (New 
Jerusalem, 165-67) also suggested a possible connection 
between the Words of Michael and the New Jerusalem, 
while Dimant (“Textes Araméens,” 294) noted that the 
phrase 8277) N502 * in 1.15 appears to be a citation of 
Hag 2:8 (antn ^»! qon 7»). If this is the case, she rightly 
suggests that the future temple of Jerusalem may be in 
view at this point in the Words of Michael, as it seems to 
be in 4Q529 1.9. 

In the opinions of Milik (Bz, 91), Puech (DJD 31:1), and 
Dimant ("Textes Araméens,” 293), Michael recounts for the 
other angels the contents of a vision revealed to Enoch. It 
is possible that this is a different account of Enoch's heav- 
enly journey also recorded in the Book of Watchers, with 


Milik having highlighted connections between 4Q529 
1.2-4 and details from 1 En. 14, 17-18, and 20-21. At 4Q529 
1.6, Michael tells of something written "in the books of 
my master, the Lord of Eternity.’ The themes of writing in 
heavenly books or the transmission of revealed wisdom 
among righteous individuals from Israel's past is shared 
by a number of the Aramaic texts from Qumran, such as 
4Q204 [En*] 1vi.9 (cf. 1 En. 822-3, 8310); 1020 (apGen) 
5.29, 19.25; 4Q543 (VisAmram?) 113; 4Q547 (Visámram*) 
4.8; 4Q542 (TQahat) 1ii. 9-13; and ALD 10:10. The idea of 
heavenly books or tablets is also found more broadly in 
Jewish literature of this period, as in the Book of Jubilees 
(see Baynes, Heavenly Book, 107-34). Later in 4Q529, 
Michael's account shifts to speaking of evil deeds, and the 
Lord of Eternity remembering his covenant (110-11). Here 
we pivot to events associated either with interactions 
between Israel (or Israel's ancestors) and God, or perhaps 
with an eschatological scenario, judging by the future- 
looking statements in 113-14. Puech considered these 
lines to be speaking of Noah and Abraham (DJD 31:6-7). 


Material remains: 4Q529 comprises three fragments, of 
which frag. 1 is by far the largest (approx. 5 x 11 cm) and 
contains most of the preserved text. The fragment is actu- 
ally made up of five separate pieces originally joined by 
Jean Starcky, with all of the joins being absolutely certain. 
Puech noted that the skin was apparently treated with an 
oil substance in the laboratories of the British Museum in 
the years after its discovery, which has left it badly dark- 
ened in non-infrared photographs. Fragments 2 and 3 are 
very small, with frag. 2 having gone missing since being 
photographed on PAM 43.572 in June, 1960. Fragment 3 
contains only one complete word, and was identified with 
4Q529 after Puech had already published frags. 1-2 in 
DJD 31. A second copy of this text is found in 4Q571 (Words 
of Michael?), with five overlapping words on two, succes- 
sive lines in 4Q529 112-14 and 4Q571 113-14. 6Q23 (Words 
of Michael) is often assumed to be a third copy of the 
Words of Michael, though there is no certain overlap in 
text between it and 4Q529 or 4Q571. 


Notes on provenance: Fragment 1 of 4Q529 was photo- 
graphed as part of the PAM “E series" on plate 40.965. The 
fragments in this series of images were discovered as part 
of the official excavations of Cave 4 on September 22-29, 
1952 (Strugnell, “Photographing,” 124, 131-32; see also the 
comments of Puech in DJD 31:1). 
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4Q529, WORDS OF MICHAEL 


Sample image: 4Q529 1 
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PROFILE OF PHYSICAL LAYOUT 
Margins: 
Upper:1.8 cm 


Intercolumnar: 1-3 mm (to sewn 


edge of sheet) 
Column dimensions: 
Approx. 8.5 cm w. (based on 
Puech's reconstruction) 
Lines per column: At least 16 
Letters per line: 
Approx. 42—50 (based on 
Puech's reconstruction) 
Scribal guidelines: 
Horizontal script lines: Yes 


Vertical column lines: Yes 


Average medial letter height: 
15-2mm 


Space between lines: 5—7 mm 


Space between words: 
0.5-4 mm 


Vacats: See the treatment of 
spacing in Special traits and 
general comments 


4Q529, WORDS OF MICHAEL 
Material: Skin 

Script: Late Hasmonean formal (Puech) 

Proposed palaeographic date: 75-25 BCE (Puech) 


Special traits and general comments: This manuscript is written in a neat, 
formal hand that is free of mistakes and corrections in what is preserved. 
When compared to other manuscripts for which the right, sewn edge-seam 
of a sheet is preserved (e.g., 1020 [apGen], 4Q213a [Levi^], 4Q542 [TQahat], 
4Q543 [Visions of Amram?], 4Q546 [Visions of Amram?4]), the writing in 
4Q529 is placed unexpectedly close to the seam. Based on the likelihood 
that we have the beginning of the composition in the first words of this 
sheet, this is perhaps due to a separate, blank sheet being placed before the 
one we have preserved. In other cases the preceding blank space is part of 
the same sheet (e.g., 19M, 4Q571 [Words of Michael^]). It is also possible 
(though less likely) that another, related composition preceded this one 
on the same scroll, as with, e.g., the blank space preceding 1Q20 (apGen) 
5.28 and 4Q203 (EnGiants?) 8.3-5. A noteworthy practice of the scribe is an 
abnormal variation in spacing between words, ranging from no more than 
the usual distance between letters in the same word (0.5 mm) and what else- 
where would be considered a small vacat (4 mm, as between 0717 and *3à 
in 110). This variation speaks against identification of what might otherwise 
be considered a small vacat in 1.4, between &m[*15 and nnn. Consistent 
with almost all other Qumran Aramaic texts, the scribe or his exemplar 
used dalet in words that at an earlier stage would have been spelled with 
zayin, as seen in 1.1 (PT) and 8371 (115). The 3ms prefix conjugation of 
Rin ("to be") is spelled with a lamed (x17), as expected. In 1.6 and 1.9 we 
find two irregular instances of a noun with a suffix followed by a geniti- 
val *7 and a nomen rectum (Rr »y wan "3n "1 "503 and &3]B ^3 ^1 AAW) 
Nn5y). The second (1.9) is a somewhat surprising example of the proleptic 
pronoun anticipating the nomen rectum, which would become popular in 
later (especially Mishnaic) Hebrew. A number of passive verbal forms are 
used beginning in 1.6. There may be a sheet-numbering letter (yod or vav) in 
the upper, right-hand corner of the sheet, as in 1020 (apGen), though this 
is based on the photographs, and is uncertain. In favor of the possibility, we 
may note that the placement is very similar to that in 1020 (apGen), and in 
both manuscripts the letter is smaller than the main hand of the text. 


Original manuscript quality: Very good 


Select bibliography: Beyer, ATTM P, 127—28; Beyer, ATTM?, 165-66; Hamidović, 
"Transtextualité." 


4Q529, WORDS OF MICHAEL 


Script sample: 


13 44 D fh 1 | 


44 AM AT AA 
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Aa «X 


4^ TP 15 »» 9v (5 14 YO 435 |t 


Corrections and scribal features: 


(a) Possible sheet number mark: 1/ (top right of frag. 1; 


marked by box) 


nn wee 


(b) Erasure of 1 by scraping, perhaps due to dittogra- 
phy (1.8): o A} vais 7} 


Language 


Syntax: 


Verb-subject (verb early in clause): 
1.9(part.) 

Verb-subject (verb later in clause): 
1.1, 110, 1.13, 2.1 

Subject implied (verb early in clause): 
1.4, 1.5, 1.6(pass. part.), 1.1, 1.14, 2.2(?) 

Subject implied (verb later in clause): 
1.2(?) 

Direct object marker (if present): 
—x14,1n 

Use of *1 to mark genitive relationship: 
1.6, 1.9 

Use of *1 to introduce direct quotation: 
1.2, 1.5 


Periphrastic construction (past/future continuative 
action): 


Finite form of nmn + participle: 
1.14 


Lexical items: 


"7:1.1, 1.2, 1.5, 1.6, 1.9, 1.10 
"123:1.8 
nnn: 1.2, 1.4, 1.6 


Morphology: 


Span form: 
1.2, L5 

Object suffix on verb: 
15 

Dissimilated nun/nasalization: 
1.8(?), 1.13 


Other notable features: 


Proposed Hebraisms: 
7173 (lexical; 1.2) [H] 
Previously unattested in Aramaic: 
7173 (noun; 1.2) 
3"v2 (verbal root [meaning uncertain |; 1.8) 
yn (noun; 1.8) 
73x (noun [meaning uncertain]; 1.8) 
nr (verbal root; 2.1) 
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4Q571, WORDS OF MICHAEL^ 


4Q571, Words of Michael^ 
[ed. Puech, DJD 37:399-403] 


Content synopsis and significance: On the composition 
Words of Michael, see the entry for the better-preserved 
4Q529 (Words of Michael), with which 4Q571 has an over- 
lap of five words. Milik (BE, 91) was apparently the first 
to make an identification between these two manuscripts, 
and with 6Q23 (Words of Michael). 4Q571 fills in slightly 
the fragmentary scenario of 4Q529 (Words of Michael), 
in which Michael describes a revelation (perhaps given to 
Enoch) in the presence of other angels. 4Q571 112-13 men- 
tions a city (mp) and something being revealed to all the 
inhabitants of the earth. At 4Q571 1.14, we find the sub- 
ject à "son" rather than the 333 “man” of 4Q529 (Words of 
Michael) 1.14, as part of the phrase “a son wi[ll be] saying 
to his father ‘Until the light has been extended” (7571 *7 
Nin pxin Ty). The reference to light recalls texts such as 
the Epistle of Enoch, the Birth of Noah, the Testament of 
Qahat, and the Visions of Amram, where light is opposed 
to darkness and represents divinely revealed wisdom. The 
contents of these lines in 4Q571 lend some weight to the 
idea that Michael is speaking of an eschatological scene, 
in which such wisdom will extend to the distant places of 
the earth. If this is correct, we may find here an echo of 
eschatological (and messianic) prophetic utterances, such 
as that of Isaiah in Isa 49:6, "It is too light a thing that you 
should be my servant to raise up the tribes of Jacob and to 
restore the survivors of Israel; I will give you as a light to 
the nations, that my salvation may reach to the end of the 
earth” (NRSV). 


Material remains: Only one, tapering fragment remains 
of this scroll, containing most of the width of its first 
column preceded by a sizable blank space on the same 
sheet of skin. It should be noted that the letter “G” has 
been stamped in ink on the verso of this fragment after 
its modern discovery. This letter identifies the fragment as 
part of the *G series," on which see the Provenance sec- 
tion, below. The *G" stands for “Government,” signifying 
a fragment purchased by the Jordanian government from 
the Bedouin, and therefore not excavated by the official 
team led by de Vaux. Similar “G” marks are found, for 
example, on the versos of 4Q84 (Ps^) 25, 4Q434 (Barkhi 
Nafshi?) 7, 4Q525 (Beatitudes) 14, and 4Q550 (Jews at the 
Persian Court) 1. A clear overlap of multiple, successive 
words occurs between 4Q571 1113-14 and 4Q529 (Words of 
Michael) 113-14, making clear that these are copies of the 
same work. The inclusion of a third copy, 6Q23 (Words of 
Michael), is inferred from similar contents, though not on 
direct textual overlaps. 


Notes on provenance: The single fragment of 4Q571 has 
a letter “G” stamped on its verso side (see above, under 
Material remains), marking it as one of those discovered in 
Cave 4 by Bedouin in 1952, and then sold to the Palestine 
Archaeological Museum (either directly or through the 
Bethlehem antiquities dealer Kando). 


Sample image: 4Q5711 
Image B-285379 

COURTESY OF THE LEON LEVY DEAD SEA SCROLLS DIGITAL LIBRARY, ISRAEL ANTIQUITIES AUTHORITY. PHOTO: NAJIB 
ANTON ALBINA 


4Q571, WORDS OF MICHAEL^ 


PROFILE OF PHYSICAL LAYOUT 

Margins: 

Intercolumnar: A blank space 
of 8.6 cm is preserved at the 
beginning of the scroll 

Column dimensions: 

Approx. 10 cm w. (recon- 
structed from 113-14) 

Letters per line: 

Approx. 35-40 (based on 
Puech's reconstruction) 


Scribal guidelines: 


Horizontal script lines: Yes (very 
lightly inscribed) 


Vertical column lines: Perhaps 
(see Puech) 


Average medial letter height: 
2.5-3 mm 


Space between lines: 7-8 mm 
Space between words: 1-2 mm 


Vacats: None preserved 


97 
Material: Skin 
Script: Hasmonean (Puech) 
Proposed palaeographic date: 150-100 BCE (Puech) 


Special traits and general comments: This fragment preserves the beginning 
of the composition, as shown by a blank area of the scroll preceding the 
first column of text. Another scribal option was to begin writing on the first 
column of the second sheet, leaving an entire blank sheet to begin the scroll 
(as with, for example, 4Q529 [Words of Michael] and 4Q543 [VisAmram?]). 
Puech noted that this is the oldest copy of the Words of Michael, based on 
palaeography. Parts of only three lines are preserved on the extant fragment, 
but we can see the scribe's style quite well within this limited space. The 
writing is fairly consistent and neat; a typical formal hand of the Hasmonean 
period. The orthography is generally full, with yod and vav indicating long 
vowels, (with the exception of 525 in 1.13). He and aleph are distinguished 
for the feminine noun ending on the one hand (mp), and the definite arti- 
cle and conjugation of the verb &"11 on the other. Only the full form of °7 
is used in what little text is preserved, and we find the expected lamed for 
the 3ms prefix conjugation of &"11. A rare hofal form seems to be used in 
144. The construction "T1 (1.13) to begin a new clause, which does not follow 
closely on a preceding "7 (as, for example, in 4Q530 [EnGiants?] 2ii+6—-12 
(?).23), is unusual, and the line is difficult to understand without better con- 
text (notwithstanding Puech's attempt). The construction is only known 
otherwise as part of the set phrase (N)r'm "m from Daniel and the Genesis 
Apocryphon (e.g., 14.14), where it must mean something like "And concern- 
ing what you saw,” always referring back to an earlier part of the text where 
a specific element had been previously mentioned. Consequently, one won- 
ders if Michael is referring back to something stated earlier in the narrative, 
in which case we would translate, “And concerning that in a distant prov- 
ince, a son wi[ll be] saying to his father ..." This interpretation gains some 
support from 4Q529 (Words of Michael) 1.9, which suggests that the map 
of 4Q571 112 was mentioned earlier in the text (and so the same thing may 
have been true for the &n1"72 of 113). More generally, the text clearly draws 
on visionary language also found in Daniel and the Genesis Apocryphon (cf. 
4Q529 [Words of Michael] 1.4-5). Perhaps we do not find in 4Q571 the word 
(N)m"rn because Michael is speaking to other angels, who presumably would 
not "see" a vision in the same way as would Daniel or Noah. 

If Puech's transcription and reconstruction are correct, we find some 
unusual syntactic constructions, leaving the sense of the text at these points 
uncertain. For example, we would have two periphrastic constructions in 
which a finite, prefix conjugation of the verb "11 “to be" is followed by a 
participle, something well-attested in other literature. However, in 4Q571 
the participle is placed later in the clause, separated from the finite verb 
by a subject or an indirect object, which is most irregular. At least in the 
case of 1113-14 (^N MIRY *3/[8n]5), this type of construction seems likely, 
despite its irregularity and was perhaps the result of the author writing in 
an exalted, poetic style due to the speaker being the angel Michael. 


Original manuscript quality: Good-very good 
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Script sample: 


n4 Loa an nt 


Language 


Syntax: 

Verb-subject (verb early in clause): 
1.13 

Subject-verb (verb later in clause): 
1.14(?) 

Subject implied (verb early in clause): 
112 

Use of *1 to introduce direct quotation: 
1.14 

Verb of movement + + inanimate object: 
1.12 


Periphrastic construction (past/future continuative 
action): 
Finite form of nn + participle: 
142-13(?), 1.13-14(?), 1.14(?) 


6Q23, PAPWORDS OF MICHAEL 


as A 4M 54 Nf 
hh ah Y 44 


Lexical items: 
*1:142(?), 1.13, 1.14 


Morphology: 
Span form: 
144 (hofal) 
Dissimilated nun/nasalization: 
1.13 


Other notable features: 
Proposed Hebraisms: 
pein (lexical? [Puech]; 114) 
Previously unattested in Aramaic: 
yx’ (verbal root; 114) 


6Q23, papWords of Michael 
[ed. Baillet, DJD 3:138] 


Content synopsis and significance: Maurice Baillet did not 
know when editing the four fragments of 6Q23 that a 
larger context for understanding them would be revealed 
from Cave 4, with 4Q529 (Words of Michael) and 4Q571 
(Words of Michael’). These connections were first identi- 
fied by Milik (Bz, 91), and have subsequently been adopted 
by Emile Puech (DJD 31 and 37) and others (e.g., Dimant, 
“Textes Araméens,” 292). Only four full words are preserved 
on these Cave 6 fragments, but they strongly suggest that 
the fragments belonged to a copy of the Words of Michael, 
thereby providing one of the links between Caves 4 and 
6. In 4Q529 (Words of Michael), Michael repeatedly uses 
the unique title NDop xn ^23 (“my master, the Lord of 
Eternity") to speak of God, with no other extant Qumran 
Aramaic text using precisely this title. The words xn>y 
(11) and X9) *25 (2.2; Baillet had originally read 123) are 
evidently parts of the same epithet, and provide the pri- 
mary connection between 6Q23 and the other copies of 
Words of Michael. For more information on the Words 


of Michael as a composition, see the profiles for 4Q529 
(Words of Michael) and 4Q571 (Words of Michael). 


Material remains: Only four small, badly-damaged papy- 
rus fragments have been identified with 6Q23, none 
preserving more than two complete words. There are 
no certain textual overlaps with the other two Words of 
Michael scrolls (4Q529 and 4Q571), but the reconstructed 
divine epithet xndy NIN "33 at 6023 1, 2.2, and perhaps 
2.3 (see Puech DJD 31:1), suggests a relationship among the 
three copies. 


Notes on provenance: Cave 6 was discovered by Bedouin 
in September, 1952. Most of the fragments from this 
cave, presumably including 6Q23, were excavated by the 
Bedouin and then sold to the Palestine Archaeological 
Museum. Only a small number of remaining fragments 
were discovered during the official excavation of Cave 6 in 
late September 1952 (DJD 3:26), a group that seems not to 
have included the 6Q23 fragments. 


6Q23, PAPWORDS OF MICHAEL 
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Sample image: 6Q23 1-4 (Not a proposed arrangement of the fragments) 
Image B-280160 
COURTESY OF THE LEON LEVY DEAD SEA SCROLLS DIGITAL LIBRARY, ISRAEL ANTIQUITIES AUTHORITY. 
PHOTO: NAJIB ANTON ALBINA 


PROFILE OF PHYSICAL LAYOUT 
Margins: 
Upper: 1.4 cm (frag. 1) 


Intercolumnar: At least 8 mm 
(frag. 1) 


Scribal guidelines: 
Horizontal script lines: No 
Vertical column lines: No 


Average medial letter height: 
3-5 mm 


Space between lines: 9-12 mm 
Space between words: 1-1.5 mm 


Vacats: None preserved 


Material: Papyrus 
Script: Late Hasmonean to early Herodian semi-cursive 
Proposed palaeographic date: 100-1 BCE 


Special traits and general comments: This papyrus manuscript has generous 
spacing, but relatively small margins compared with the better skin cop- 
ies (if the margins of 6Q23 are, indeed, fully-preserved). The scribal hand is 
fairly consistent, and employs a mixture of more formal letter forms (e.g., 
aleph, lamed, and samek) and cursive ones (e.g., mem and tav). The cursive 
mem as found in 6Q23 is relatively rare in the Aramaic literary manuscripts 
from Qumran, though it is much more common in documentary texts from 
around the same period. The letters vav and yod are practically indistin- 
guishable from one another in this copy. In general, the script aligns quite 
well with those semi-cursive examples dated by Cross to the first cent. BCE 
(‘Development,” 149), hence my proposed dating here. Along with the use 
of papyrus, I take use of the semi-cursive script as an indicator of a some- 
what lower-quality scroll. Baillet read incorrectly NS5[ at 2.3, which Puech 
(DJD 311) instead emended to xnd[y. This would assume a large, formal 
mem rather than the cursive form found elsewhere, which is certainly possi- 
ble. However, I wonder if it may instead read 8529[, with the vertical, upper 
stroke of the second famed effaced (as has clearly happened with parts of 
the surrounding letters). 


Original manuscript quality: Fair-good 


Select bibliography: Beyer, ATTMP, 127-28; Beyer, ATTM?, 165-66; Puech, 
DJD 31:1; Hamidović, "Transtextualité." 
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Script sample: 


4Q534, BIRTH OF NOAH^ 


AS Y DA) AN Y à AR 


4Q534, Birth of Noah 
[ed. Puech, DJD 31129-52] 


Content synopsis and significance: This manuscript is part 
of a composition that has been called both the Birth of 
Noah and the Elect of God. The latter designation comes 
from an appellation in 4Q534 1i.10 is used to describe the 
text's protagonist, a certain Nn5N na. This figure is iden- 
tified by some scholars as Noah, based on linguistic and 
thematic parallels with other Second Temple period Noah 
traditions, especially the Genesis Apocryphon (1Q20 2-5) 
and 1 Enoch (106—7). 4Q534 is often associated with two 
other manuscripts, 4Q535 (Birth of Noah>) and 4Q536 
(Birth of Noah*). There is decisive overlapping material 
connecting the latter two scrolls (4Q535 3.4-5; 4Q536 
1.1-3), and a considerably less extensive overlap between 
4Q534 7.2-6 and 4Q536 (Birth of Noah*) 2ii.1—13. Most 
have judged the evidence sufficient to treat these three 
manuscripts as representatives of a single composition 
(DJD 31321), though some do so tentatively. 

The extant portions of 4Q534 begin with a description 
of the protagonist's physical features, including his hands, 
knees, hair, distinguishing moles (nnw), and other bodily 
markings (e.g, N10) (111-3). The description is clearly 
already in progress at the beginning of fragment 1, show- 
ing that we are missing an unknown amount of preceding 
text. The physiognomic interests present in 4Q534 led ear- 
lier interpreters to associate it with 4Q561 (Physiognomy/ 
Horoscope) (Starcky, “Messianique,” 51-66; Milik, BE, 
56; Milik, “Ecrits,” 94; Milik, "Les modéles,” 357, 363-64). 
However, Puech has rightly stressed that there is no over- 
lap between 4Q534 and 4Q561 (Physiognomy/Horoscope) 
that would allow us to conclude they represent two cop- 
ies of the same composition (DJD 31321). It is more likely 
that they simply reflect a growing physiognomic interest 
on the part of Jewish authors in the Second Temple period 
(see Popovic, Physiognomics, 277-80 and the profile for 
4Q561). 

The physical description of the person under discus- 
sion is followed by an account of his intellectual journey. 
Despite lacking knowledge as a youth (1i.4), the central 
character comes to a place of profound understanding 
after an encounter with “the three books” (87150 nndn; 


1.5). These three books are never clearly identified in 
the preserved material, but Puech associated them with 
Enochic lore (DJD 31137-38; cf. Jub. 4:17-18, 21). This pro- 
posal is quite plausible, especially given the propensity in 
other Aramaic works of this period to attribute book lore 
to Enoch (1Q20 [apGen] 19.25; 1 En. 822-2; 92:1; 104:12-13). 
The extraordinary knowledge acquired is described using 
a number of terms that appear frequently elsewhere in 
the Qumran Aramaic collection, most notably r^ (*mys- 
tery”; 1020 [apGen] 1.2, 3; 5.20, 21; 6.12; 14.17; 4Q201 (En?) 
1iv.5; 4Q203 [EnGiants*] 9.3; 4Q536 [Birth of Noah] 
2i*3.8; 4Q545 [Visions of Amram*] 4.16; 4Q546 [Visions of 
Amram‘] 12.4; Dan 2:18, 19, 27, 30, 47; 4:6), nià3n (“wisdom”; 
1020 [apGen] 6.4; 19.25; 4Q212 [En$] 1iv13; 4Q213 [Levi*] 
1i.9, 10; 4Q213a [Levi>] 114; 4Q536 [Birth of Noah*] 2i+3.5; 
4Q541 [apocrLevi>?] 7.4; 9.2; 4Q543 [Visions of Amram?] 
2a—b.2), and pawn (“plan, calculation"; 1020 [apGen] 5.9; 
4Q209 [Enastr^] 25.3; 4Q530 [Book of Giants>] 2i+3.4; 
4Q547 [Visions of Amram*] 3.4). These terms, espe- 
cially 1^, are regularly used to describe divinely-revealed 
knowledge (cf. 4Q213a [Levi^] 111-15; 4Q545 [Visions of 
Amram*] 4.16; 1 En. 16:3—4; 1031-3; 1041013; Dan 2:19-23). 
The text of 4Q534 goes on to report that the protagonist's 
wisdom “will reach all people" (Jan sanp 5125; 118). In 
this respect, the protagonist functions as a revelatory fig- 
ure specially imbued with divine knowledge (cf. 4Q536 
[Birth of Noah*] 2i+3.8). The legible portion of this frag- 
ment ends with the identification of the protagonist as 
"the Elect of God" (Nn5& VNI; 1110) alongside broken 
references to “his birth" (9751; 11.10; cf. 4Q535 [Birth of 
Noah? 2.2), “the spirit of his breath" ("iwi n; 1i10), 
and a statement concerning the eternality of “his [pl]ans" 
(mn3v[n) in contrast to those of his enemies. The latter 
are destined to come to an end (1i.9). 

Ever since Fitzmyer's seminal 1965 article on this 
text most scholars have followed him in identifying 
the “Elect of God" figure with Noah, though many have 
acknowledged that the evidence is circumstantial and 
the conclusion only provisional (Grelot, “Hénoch,” 
481-500; Starcky, “Le Maitre, 53-55; García Martínez, 


4Q534, BIRTH OF NOAH^ 


‘El Libro, 195-232; García Martínez, Apocalyptic, 1-44; 
Stuckenbruck, "Lamech," 253-73; and Eshel, “Genesis,” 
277-98). Not everyone, however, has accepted Fitzmyer's 
interpretation. Proposed alternatives include the pro- 
tagonist being a/the messiah, Enoch, an Enoch redivivus, 
Melchizedek, or simply an unnamed, extraordinary 
individual; see Davila (“Merkavah,” 367-81) and Peters 
(Traditions, 101-2) for summaries of the various schol- 
arly opinions. Most recently, Dimant (“Themes,’ 15-46) 
challenged the consensus regarding the Noahic identity 
of the “Elect of God,’ while Stókl Ben Ezra (“Messianic,” 
515-45) maintained that messianic and Noahic identities 
are not incompatible in light of the Urzeit-Endzeit escha- 
tological model common in Jewish apocalyptic literature. 
Finally, Cook (wac, 539-40) and Peters (Traditions, 100, 
106) noted several similarities between the "Elect of God" 
figure in 4Q534 and the description of the eschatologi- 
cal high priest in 4Q541 (apocrLevi^?) 9i.2-3. Both figures 
are associated with “wisdom” (4Q534 1i.8, 2i+3.5; 4Q541 
[apocrLevi^?] 9i.2) and “teaching” (4Q536 [Birth of Noah*] 
2i+3.4; 4Q541 [apocrLevi^?] 9i.3), have a mission that is 
universal in scope (4Q534 1i.8; 4Q541 [apocrLevi>?] 9i.2), 
and yet face considerable opposition (4Q534 1i.9; 4Q541 
[apocrLevi^?] 9i.5-7). Of whomever the text is speaking, 
itis clear that he was considered very important, playing a 
significant role in God's plan for human history. 


Sample image: 4Q5341 
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Material remains: The preserved portions of 4Q534 com- 
prise seven fragments, though the inclusion of frag. 4 in 
the collection is uncertain. Each of the two largest frag- 
ments (1 and 2) are, in fact, made up of several smaller 
ones, based on arrangements that were originally sug- 
gested by Starcky and later accepted by Puech in the editio 
princeps. Fragment 1 consists of seventeen collated frag- 
ments, while fragment2 consists of seven pieces. Together, 
these two fragments allow us to reconstruct parts of two 
consecutive columns, each of which contains at least 
twenty lines. The rest of 4Q534's fragments contain little 
written material, though some sections of frag. 7 may 
be reconstructed on the basis of a possible overlap with 
4Q536 (Birth of Noahs; 4Q534 7.1-6//4Q536 2ii-11-13). In 
addition to the damage on the surface of the manuscript, 
there are also signs of significant shrinkage that may affect 
the precision of particular joins, measurements, and read- 
ings (Fitzmyer, “Aramaic,” 357-58; DJD 31129). 


Notes on provenance: Some fragments of 4Q534 (the lower 
part of 1ii1, 2, and 7) were photographed as part of the PAM 
“G series" plates 40.592, 40.621, and 40.618. The fragments 
in this series of images were discovered by the Bedouin in 
Cave 4 (Strugnell, “Photographing,” 124, 131-32). 


PROFILE OF PHYSICAL LAYOUT 
Margins: 


Upper: 1.71.9 cm (frag. 1i-ii); 
2.2 cm (frag. 5) 


Lower: At least 1.5 cm (frag. 3) 


Intercolumnar: 1.5-1.8 cm 
(frags. 1, 5, and 7) 


Column dimensions: at least 
17 cm h. x 15.5-16.5 cm wW. 
(col. 2) 

Lines per column: At least 20 

Letters per line: Approx. 40-49 

Scribal guidelines: 


Horizontal script lines: Yes 


Vertical column lines: Yes, both 
sides of column 


Average medial letter height: 
3-4mm 


Space between lines: 8-10 mm 
Space between words: 2-4 mm 


Vacats: Yes; large, all seven 
preserved examples appear 
to leave the remainder of the 
line blank for minor sense 
divisions (see frag. 1i-ii) 


Script sample: 


4Q534, BIRTH OF NOAH^ 
Material: Skin 
Script: Early Herodian semi-formal (Puech) 
Proposed palaeographic date: 33-1 BCE (Puech) 


Special traits and general comments: Considerable care and skill were 
invested in this manuscript, in the phases of both production and writ- 
ing. It was fully ruled, with horizontal script lines and vertical guidelines at 
both ends of the columns. The margins appear to be only moderate in size, 
though the script lines spaced quite generously. Without the end of a sheet 
preserved, it is impossible to tell if guide dots were used to assist in plotting 
the script lines. The two preserved columns are considerably wider than, 
say, in the Genesis Apocryphon (1Q20) or the Cave 11 Job translation (11Q10), 
with the full height now lost. 

The scribe wrote in an adept, Early Herodian hand, using fairly large let- 
ters to fill the generous line spacing. A notable practice is the use of large 
vacats for quite minor sense-divisions. What remains of this copy contains 
only one, minor scribal correction. In terms of orthography, the scribe gen- 
erally preferred full spellings with vav, yod, and aleph as matres lectionis, as 
is typical in the Qumran manuscripts. We find a relatively rare full spelling 
of the 2ms suffix n2- at 7.2. The copy's Aramaic language, too, is in keep- 
ing with the general profile of the wider Aramaic corpus at Qumran. Verbs 
tend to be placed, with or without the explicit subject, near the beginning of 
clauses, with an occasional late verb used to stylistic or poetic effect. 


Original manuscript quality: Very good 


Select bibliography: Fitzmyer, “Aramaic”; Starcky, "Messianique"; Caquot, 


«c 


4QMESS AR”; García Martínez, Apocalyptic, 1-44; Beyer, ATTMP, 125-26. 


1 4.5 ^5 wu h^ $4 4*1 QT H^. HJ AW 


hA HP NW § 55 »» vv $$ AA AS VL 


4Q535, BIRTH OF NOAH? 


Corrections and scribal features: 


(a) Supralinear word added by original scribe (1.3): 
nin pw 


Language 


Syntax 
Subject-verb (verb early in clause): 
1.11, 1112.12, 1ii+2.14, 1ii+2.12(?), 1114243 
Verb-subject (verb later in clause): 
11.7 
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Lexical items: 
T'T82: 11.6(?), 1ii+2.9(?) 
"72: 11.10 
"T1141, 1i.4(2x), 1112, 1ii+2.1, 1142.12, 111+2.18 


Subject-verb (verb later in clause): Morphology: 
11.3(?), 11.7, 11.8, 1i.9( 2x) Object suffix on verb: 
Subject implied (verb early in clause): 11.7 
11.5, 11.6(2x), 1i.8(2x), 1ii+2.13, 111+2.16, 111+ 2.18(?) Assimilated nun: 
Subject implied (verb later in clause): 1.4 
11.4, 11i+2.1(?), 11i 245 Dissimilated nun/nasalization: 
Verbless clause: 1i.5 
11.10, 111+2.15 
Object early in clause: Orthography/Phonology: 
1ii2.15 2ms (pro)nominal suffix 13/82: 
Verb of movement +5 + animate object: 7.2 
11.8 w for Isl: 
1i.9 
4Q535, Birth of Noah® 


[ed. Puech, DJD 31153-59] 


Content synopsis and significance: This manuscript is one 
of three copies from Qumran of a text typically referred 
to as The Birth of Noah (cf. 4Q534 [Birth of Noah?] and 
536 [Birth of Noah*]). It was given this name based on 
proposed literary and thematic parallels between the 
account of the unnamed individual in this text and that of 
Noah in portions of the Genesis Apocryphon (1Q20 2-5) 
and 1 Enoch (106-7). The passages are connected by some 
scholars with a hypothetical Book of Noah. See the profile 
on 4Q534 (Birth of Noah?) for a fuller discussion of this 
composition and its relationship to Noahic (and other) 
traditions. The majority of what little is preserved of 
4Q535 deals with the extraordinary birth of an individual. 


Fragment 3 contains most of the material related to this 
event, though even this portion of the scroll is poorly 
preserved. In that fragment it is reported that the central 
figure is born at night and that he “comes out perfect/com- 
plete” (3.2). This statement is followed in the next line by 
a broken reference to his weight, presumably at the time 
of his birth (three hundred and fif[ty] [one?] shekels). 
Several scholars have noted that this particular aspect of 
the birth relates most directly to the description of Noah 
in 1Q20 (apGen) 2-5 and 1 En. 106-7 (e.g., Stuckenbruck, 
"Lamech," 256; Eshel, "Genesis," 289). Fragment 2 contains 
another reference to "the time of [his] birt[h" (2.1). Eshel 
suggested that this passage may depict the newborn's 
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horoscope (“Genesis,’ 288-89). The same fragment refers 
to "his signs" in a very broken context. Puech noted that 
this term may refer either to some sort of omen connected 
with the figure's birth or to bodily markings that are part 
of a physiognomic description (DJD 31357). 


Material remains: Three fragments remain of this scroll, 
with frag. 3 preserving the most material in six, partial 
lines. Puech plausibly assumed that frag. 3 preserves the 
entire height of a column, based on the probable pres- 
ence of both an upper and a lower margin. At six lines 
per column (perhaps five for frags. 1 and 2), 4Q535 would 
rank among the smallest scrolls in the Qumran library in 


4Q535, BIRTH OF NOAH® 


terms of manuscript height. The various measurements of 
frag. 3 differ somewhat from those of frags. 1 and 2, the 
latter being quite consistent with one another. This led 
Puech to propose that frags. 1 and 2 derive from a differ- 
ent sheet of leather than frag. 3. He further hypothesized 
that these two sheets were sewn together and formed two 
consecutive columns (DJD 31353). 


Notes on provenance: The fragments of 40535 are not found 
on the early "E series" or “G series" PAM plates. While their 
discovery in Cave 4 is assured, the mode of that discovery 
was not documented. 


Sample image: 4Q535 3 


4Q535, BIRTH OF NOAH? 


PROFILE OF PHYSICAL LAYOUT 


Scroll dimension: 6.4 cm h. 
(frag. 3 


Margins: 
Upper: 1.33.4 
Lower: At least 1 cm (frag. 3) 


Column dimensions: 4.1 cm h. 


(frag. 3) 
Lines per column: 5-6 


Letters per line: At least 20 (not 
fully preserved) 


Scribal guidelines: 


Horizontal script lines: None 
visible 


Vertical column lines: None 
visible 


Average medial letter height: 
3cm 


Space between lines: 7-9 mm 
Space between words: 2-4 mm 


Vacats: None preserved 
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Material: Skin 
Script: Early Herodian semi-formal (Puech) 
Proposed palaeographic date: 33-1 BCE (Puech) 


Special traits and general comments: There are several outstanding ques- 
tions about this manuscript. Puech, following Starcky, attributed all three 
main fragments to the same copy, despite a larger upper margin and wider 
line spacing on frags. 1-2 than on frag. 3. Puech assumed that the entirety 
of the manuscript height is preserved on frag. 3, which would make this 
a remarkably small scroll for Qumran in terms of its height, smaller even 
than the custom copy of Psalm 119 in 4QPs? (4Q89). I see no reason to doubt 
Puech on this latter point, while the association of the three fragments must 
remain an open question. 

This copy is written in a tidy, consistent hand on a manuscript with mod- 
erate margins and otherwise standard spacing. Though horizontal script 
lines are no longer visible, the consistency of line spacing suggests that they 
were originally inscribed very lightly as part of the manuscript preparation. 
The small amount of text preserved makes it difficult to know whether vacats 
were used regularly, or how much weight should be placed on the absence 
of corrections. There is nothing abnormal in the orthography for the corpus. 
As for vocabulary, Puech reads what would be a rare direct object marker ™ 
at 3.4, though the extremely fragmentary preservation of the relevant sec- 
tion precludes any certainty on this point. Consequently, the word should 
not be included in discussions of use of rv in the Qumran texts. 


Original manuscript quality: Good 


Select bibliography: Fitzmyer, “Aramaic”; Starcky, "Messianique"; Caquot, 


«c 


4QMESS AR”; García Martínez, Apocalyptic, 1-44; Beyer, ATTMP, 125-26. 


Script sample: 


B5 VU 3 A^ VN NY 44 35 54 TS NN 
y" v9 2599 4 Sd B 


Language 
Syntax: Lexical items: 
Subject implied (verb early in clause): T: 12(?) 
3.1, 3.2 NMA: 3.1 


Subject implied (verb later in clause): 
3.2(part.; ?), 3.4 
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4Q536, BIRTH OF NOAH9 


4Q536, Birth of Noah* 
[ed. Puech, DJD 31161-70] 


Content synopsis and significance: This manuscript rep- 
resents one of three Qumran copies of a text typically 
referred to as The Birth of Noah (cf. 4Q534 [Birth of 
Noah?], 535 [Birth of Noah^]). See the profile of 4Q534 
(Birth of Noah?) for a fuller discussion of this composi- 
tion and its relationship to Noahic (and other) traditions. 
Fragment 1 is typically interpreted to tell of the miracu- 
lous birth of an individual, though this section is quite 
fragmentary in 4Q536 and its parallel in 4Q535 (Birth of 
Noah»). Fragment 2i+3 displays some thematic and con- 
ceptual affinities with 4Q534 1i, though there is no direct 
overlap between the two copies. This passage describes 
a revelatory figure who discloses “mysteries like the 
Watchers" (2143.8; “mysteries” are also mentioned in lines 
9 and 12). The divine mysteries (T?) are a recurring theme 
across a number of the Aramaic works from Qumran, such 
as the Enochic texts, Daniel, the Genesis Apocryphon, 
and the Visions of Amram. Other references in 4Q536 to 
wisdom, teaching, and light connect this passage to both 
4Q534 (Birth of Noah?) and other sapiential and/or apoca- 
lyptic figures from the broader Qumran Aramaic corpus 
(e.g., Noah in 1920 [apGen]; Levi in 4Q213-214b [Levi?]; 
an unnamed priest in 4Q541 [apocrLevi>?]; Qahat in 
4Q542 [TQahat]; Amram, Moses, and Aaron in 4Q543-547 
[Visions of Amram?-*]). Fragment 2ii mostly contains 
material unique to this manuscript, with the exception of 


Sample image: 4Q536 2 


a small, patchy overlap with 4Q534 7.16 at lines 10-13. In 
this column we find a question, spoken in the first-person, 
^Who will write these words of mine in a document that 
will not wear out?" This question reflects a broader con- 
cern with written documents and the act of writing seen 
elsewhere in the Aramaic literature kept at Qumran 
(e.g., 4Q204 [En*] 1vi.19; 4Q541 [apocrLevi^?] 7.4; 4Q542 
[TQahat] 1ii.12; and 4Q547 [Visions of Amram*] 9.8). 


Material remains: 4Q536 is preserved in four fragments. Of 
these, frag. 2 is by far the largest, containing a significant 
amount of text from two successive columns. In fact, it 
appears that frag. 2 preserves the entire height of the first 
column, based on the likely presence of both upper and 
lower margins. The rest of the fragments are much smaller, 
though they all preserve margins. Stitching between 
sheets is preserved on frag. 4. Textual parallels between 
4Q536 and the other two Birth of Noah copies are found 
at 4Q536 1.1-3//4Q535 (Birth of Noah”) 3.4-6 and 4Q536 
21i.11—13//4Q534 (Birth of Noah?) 7.1-6; cf. DJD 31121-22. 


Notes on provenance: The fragments of 4Q536 are not 
found on the early "E series" or “G series" PAM plates. 
While their discovery in Cave 4 is assured, the mode of 
that discovery was not documented. 
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4Q536, BIRTH OF NOAH? 


PROFILE OF PHYSICAL LAYOUT 
Margins: 


Upper: 1.4 cm (frag. 1); at least 
9 mm (frag. 2) 


Lower: 1.5-1.7 cm (frags. 2, 3) 
Intercolumnar: 1.3 cm (frag. 2) 


Column dimensions: 11 cm h. x 
at least 10 cm w. (frag. 2) 


Lines per column: 13 (frag. 2i) 


Letters per line: At least 40 
(frag. 2ii) 


Scribal guidelines: 


Horizontal script lines: None 
visible 


Vertical column lines: Yes, both 
sides of column 


Average medial letter height: 
2-3mm 


Space between lines: 6-8 mm 
Space between words: 1-2 mm 
Vacats: Yes; small (5-7 mm 


[frag. 2ii.8, 10, 1]; minor to 
intermediate sense divisions) 
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Material: Skin 
Script: Early Herodian semi-formal (Puech) 
Proposed palaeographic date: 50-1 BCE (Puech) 


Special traits and general comments: The line spacing varies considerably 
in this manuscript, raising the possibility that horizontal script guidelines 
were not used (despite vertical column lines being present). This is unusual, 
the opposite arrangement being found more regularly among the Aramaic 
Qumran scrolls. The script of 4Q536 is of high quality, though not as nice 
as in the finest examples of handwriting in the corpus (e.g., 4Q535 [Birth of 
Noah?]). From what remains of the scroll, the copyist seems to have made 
very few mistakes. The scribe's spacing of words was quite generous, and 
small vacats appear to have been used regularly for both minor (the con- 
tinuation of a description of an individual) and somewhat more significant 
(a moderate change of topic) sense-divisions in the text. In the very small 
amount of text evidently overlapping with 4Q534 (Birth of Noah?), it is 
worth noting that 4Q534 7.4-6 has what appears to be a full line vacat where 
4Q536 2ii13 has none at all (preceding the word 113). The spelling is not 
especially full in 4Q536, though we do find the standard long form of nni 
“you,” and twice in 2ii. the long form of the 2ms pronominal suffix n2-. In 
general, the script and orthography falls comfortably within the standards 
of the broader Qumran corpus. There are, however, two archaic morpho- 
logical items worthy of note in this manuscript. The first is an instance of 
the earlier spelling *t (rather than °7) at 2i+3.4, though "7 is otherwise used 
throughout the preserved text. The second possibly early form is found at 
2ii.12, in the phrase n5N "n. Most have interpreted the second word as the 
plural demonstrative pronoun ("these words of mine") with Puech provided 
supporting argumentation for this view. His most persuasive point is the 
poetic parallel with 7]7 "NxN “this saying of mine" in the following line, 
though the demonstrative pronoun there is partly reconstructed. If this is 
correct, 78 would be the singular occurrence of the early form of the plural 
demonstrative pronoun in the Qumran Aramaic corpus, the expected (and 
morphologically later) form being pòN/Ďx. Another possibility is that *»n 
TÒR should be translated “words of God,’ in a plural construct relationship. 
However, Puech sensibly argued that we should then have expected the 
emphatic x7>x. Although fragmentary and partially reconstructed, 2ii-3.12 
is a nice example of the kind of elevated, poetic doublet found in many of 
the revelatory or didactic sections of the Aramaic Qumran literature. 


Original manuscript quality: Good-very good 


Select bibliography: Fitzmyer, “Aramaic”; Starcky, "Messianique"; Caquot, 
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4QMESS AR”; García Martínez, Apocalyptic, 1-44; Beyer, ATTMP, 125-26. 
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Script sample: 


43 41 (0 HA VC 44 AN 44 AA BA RR 
yy A 35 »* v J) 15 Hh 55 AA 


h^ vv ^^ 


Corrections and scribal features: 


(a) Supralinear letter added (2.4), apparently by the origi- 


nal scribe: n355N 
A‘! F 


Language 
Syntax Morphology: 
Subject-verb (verb early in clause): byan form: 
2ii.g(part.), 2ii.u1 2ii.10 
Verb-subject (verb later in clause): Object suffix on verb: 
2143.3 2jiin 
Subject implied (verb early in clause): Dissimilated nun/nasalization: 
21+3.8(?), 2i*3.3, 2ii.11, 21113, 2143.12 2ii 
Subject implied (verb later in clause): 
14, 21+3.2(?), 21+3.6(?), 2143.10 Orthography/Phonology: 
2ms (pro)nominal suffix n3/82: 
Lexical items: 2ii11(2x) 
371: 1.3(?) 
"T: 2143.13, 2ii.9, 2ii.11, 2ii.12, 2ii.13 Other notable features: 
"t: 2143.4 Poetic doublets/triplets: 


211+ 3.112 
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1Q20, Genesis Apocryphon (apGen) 
[ed. Machiela, DsGA, 1-84] 


Content synopsis and significance: The most extensively 
preserved of the Aramaic scrolls from the Qumran caves, 
1Q20 contains a lengthy retelling of Gen 5:28—15:4 in what 
remains of the manuscript. There is not only a difference 
in compositional languages between 1Q20 and Genesis, 
but a wide range of rearrangements, additions, omissions, 
harmonizations, and literary fusions carried out by the 
author(s) of the Genesis Apocryphon in relation to its 
Hebrew forerunner (see, e.g., Bernstein, “Compositional,” 
166-75). A special interest in the Apocryphon seems to 
have been the portrayal of the patriarchs (e.g., Enoch, 
Noah, and Abram) as paradigmatic, righteous individuals 
who exhibited a litany of virtuous traits. Divine revelation 
is regularly imparted by way of dream-visions, often apoc- 
alyptic, and a number of other concerns come to the fore, 
such as the observance of cultic regulations, rights to the 
Land of Canaan/Israel, endogamy, and the chronology of 
the events recorded in Genesis. There is an added layer of 
human interest in 1Q20, with vigorous exchanges between 
characters and an elevated role for various women in the 
story (e.g., Batenosh and Sarai). New elements of humor 
and suspense are also palpable, especially in the exchange 
between Lamech and Batenosh in col. 2, and the interac- 
tions between Abram, Sarai, the Pharaoh, and his nobles 
in cols. 19-20. 

Since its partial publication by Avigad and Yadin, 
scholars have struggled to place the Genesis Apocryphon 
within existing literary categories, originally classifying 
it as targum, midrash, or pseudepigrapha (see Bernstein, 
"Apocryphon"; Falk, Parabiblical Texts, 41-2). Beginning 
with the landmark study of Vermes (Haggadic Studies), 
the Genesis Apocryphon figured prominently into 
scholarly discussions of Jewish biblical interpretation 
during the Second Temple period, and especially the 
much-debated literary category of “rewritten Bible" or 
"rewritten Scripture" An ongoing discussion about the 
genre of the Apocryphon ensued, with others arguing for 
a classification as "parabiblical" However we classify this 
work, it is clear that it challenges the literary categories 
typically used at the time of its discovery, and in this way 
the scroll has generated important discussions on the 
interpretation of earlier, authoritative texts in Second 
Temple Judaism. 

Avigad and Yadin recognized that the Genesis 
Apocryphon had close literary relationships with 1 Enoch 
and Jubilees, and this, too, has sparked much further study. 
The early columns of 1Q20 exhibit clear overlaps in general 
content with the Enochic Books of Watchers (1 En. 1-36) 


and the so-called Birth of Noah story (1 En. 106—107), and, 
occasionally close parallels in specific wording. There 
are also affinities with the Book of Giants, discovered 
at Qumran and evidently part of the Enochic corpus of 
the Hellenistic period that had been lost. Later columns 
of 1020 contain striking parallels with the Hebrew book 
of Jubilees, as in Noah's very similar division of the earth 
among his sons in 1Q20 16-17 and Jub. 8:1—935. Opinions 
are divided on the chronological order of these relation- 
ships, leading to disagreements on relative dating. In the 
cases of both 1 Enoch and Jubilees, it is typically asked 
whether the Genesis Apocryphon borrowed from the 
other text, or vice versa. In reality, the situation is unlikely 
to have been so simplistic. What is clear, however, is that 
the Apocryphon has a striking affinity to others of the 
Aramaic writings now known from the Qumran caves. 
The portrayals of Abram in the Genesis Apocryphon 
and Joseph in the Aramaic Levi Document bear a strong 
resemblance to each other, both describing exemplary 
wisdom figures who ably navigated the foreign culture 
of Egypt (Machiela, "Wisdom"). The story of Abram and 
Sarai in Egypt shows clear literary affinities with that of 
Tobias and Sarah (Machiela and Perrin, *Family Portrait"). 
A number of other Aramaic compositions found at 
Qumran exhibit sundry literary affinities with the Genesis 
Apocryphon. This is seen, for example, in their shared use 
of dream-visions (Perrin, Dynamics), wisdom language 
(Machiela, "Wisdom"), cultic practices, and court tale ele- 
ments. Another shared feature is the use of first-person 
narration by a figure from Israel's past in telling the story 
(ie., pseudepigraphy), which in the Apocryphon takes 
the form of several, distinct sections narrated by different 
characters: the first columns are narrated by Enoch and 
Lamech, from 5.29 Noah becomes the first-person narra- 
tor, and from 18.24 until 21.22 Abram takes over narration. 
Curiously, from 21.23 to the end of the preserved scroll is 
narrated in the third-person voice. In light of the affinities 
listed above, we can see that from a literary point of view 
the Genesis Apocryphon is very much at home among 
the Aramaic writings from Qumran, despite the fact that 
it has often been placed in a generic category (rewritten 
Bible/Scripture) different than the rest of the corpus. 
Upon close reading in comparison with other Aramaic 
documents and literary texts from the fifth century BCE 
onward, it is evident that the Genesis Apocryphon is a fine 
example of Jewish haute literature from the Second Temple 
period. As such, the Aramaic is highly "literary" (as argued 
by Greenfield, "Standard"), and should probably not be 
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read as an example of the spoken Aramaic of Roman 
Palestine (contra Dalman, Díez Macho, and Black; for bib- 
liography see Machiela, "Translation," 217-18). 


Material remains: 1Q20 is the only Aramaic manuscript 
from Qumran to be discovered as a fairly well-preserved, 
rolled scroll. Parts of at least twenty-three columns are 
now preserved, but the scroll was once longer than this. 
Because no other copies of this composition are known 
from Qumran or elsewhere (with the possible exception 
of 3Q14 8), it is now impossible to tell just how much lon- 
ger the scroll may once have been. The manuscript was 
deposited in Qumran Cave 1 (see Provenance, below) with 
the last part of the composition rolled to the inside, and 
its beginning at the outside of the scroll; i.e., it was rolled 
as if ready to read from the beginning (see Tov, Scribal 
Practices, 40, 108). Based on the preservation of the scroll 
when it was found, this suggests that what is now desig- 
nated “col. o" stood at or near the beginning of the scroll, 
possibly preceded by a lost column or two. If so, it is rea- 
sonable to conclude that the composition began with a 
version of the story of the Watchers, their offspring the 
giants, and Enoch also known from the Book of Watchers 
and Book of Giants. Following these events, attention 
turned to the astounding birth of Noah. The outermost 
columns of the scroll were badly or entirely disintegrated 
by the time it was discovered in the late 1940s, and it 
becomes progressively better-preserved as we move fur- 
ther along in the text, towards the innermost revolutions 
of the scroll. Consequently, some portions of the early 
columns are now only isolated fragments. A complicat- 
ing physical feature of the scroll when it was discovered is 
that one of its sides was more pliable and better-preserved 
than the other, probably due to the way it was stored (and, 
hence, deteriorated) in the cave over a long period of 
time. The upper part of the scroll is also better-preserved 
than the lower portion, perhaps from a prolonged period 
standing in a jar. Those columns preceding col. 2 exist only 
in relatively small, isolated fragments, the arrangement 
of which has been partially reconstructed by scholars. 
Columns 2-9 consist of larger fragments, each making 
up part of one or two columns. From col. 10 onward the 
fragments become larger, preserving parts of two or three 
columns, leading to the final, best-preserved piece of the 
scroll containing five columns (18-22), of which the last 
three were originally almost fully in-tact. A point of spe- 
cial interest is that the scroll was cut cleanly in antiquity 
after col. 22, directly following the seam beginning a new 
sheet of skin, so that the text ends mid-sentence at a point 
corresponding to Gen 15:4. Another curious feature of the 
scroll is that it was rolled together with another protective 
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(or backing) sheet of moderately-prepared skin, consider- 
ably lighter in color than the scroll itself and covering only 
its lower portion (Avigad and Yadin, Genesis Apocryphon, 
14; Elgvin and Davis, ^QApocryphon" 283-84). The pur- 
pose of this sheet is not entirely clear, though most 
consider it to have been part of repairing or protecting 
the (perhaps partially-damaged) scroll in antiquity. The 
scroll has deteriorated badly since its modern discovery, 
and later photographs show that parts of it once relatively 
well-preserved and physically connected are now cracked 
and separated. Other parts have disintegrated into a dark, 
gelatinous substance. This process is attributable, in part, 
to the ink used to write the text, which in some places has 
eaten away the skin where the script was written while the 
surrounding skin is left in-tact (Nir-El and Broshi, “Black 
Ink"). The composition of the ink clearly caused this type 
of decay, perhaps due to storage in a metal inkwell, or to 
the particular concoction of binding agents used in the 
ink's production. Deterioration of this type is uncommon 
among the Qumran scrolls, though a handful of other 
scrolls do have the same phenomenon, including 4Qu5 
(Dan?) among the Aramaic manuscripts (Tov, Scribal 
Practices, 53-54). 

1Q20 has a complicated history of publication, with por- 
tions of the scroll being made available in segments over 
a period of more than fifty years, in a number of locations, 
and by different editors. The main stages of this process 
have been documented by Machiela (DsGA, 21-26), with 
the only major publication on the manuscript in the 
meantime being Machiela, “Genesis Apocryphon.” 


Notes on provenance: The modern discovery of 1Q20, 
sometimes called in early literature “the fourth scroll,” 
is somewhat confused because of conflicting firsthand 
accounts. However, all accounts place the findspot of 
the scroll in Qumran Cave 1, and there is no compel- 
ling reason to doubt this fact. It is quite clear that the 
seven main scrolls typically associated with the first 
discoveries from Cave 1 belonged to two batches, often dis- 
tinguished by those who purchased them: four scrolls by 
Mar Athanasius Yeshue Samuel at St. Mark's Monastery, 
and three by Eleazar Sukenik on behalf of the Hebrew 
University. 1020 was part of the four scrolls bought by 
Mar Samuel, but there are discrepancies among first- 
hand testimonies over whether it was discovered with the 
other three scrolls owned by Mar Samuel (1QIsa?, 195, and 
1QpHab), or with the three scrolls eventually purchased 
by Sukenik (1QIsa>, 10M, 19H?) before the sale to Mar 
Samuel was made (on the conflicting reports see Trever, 
Untold Story, 106, with notes). In the account endorsed by 
John Trever (Untold Story, 106), in the summer of 1947 the 
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Bedouin tribesmen Jum'a Muhammad and Khalil Musa 
went back to the cave where they had initially discovered 
1QIsa?, 195, and 1QpHab, by which time Mar Samuel and 
his associates knew about this first batch of scrolls. They 
discovered four additional scrolls, which included 1Q20, 
and brought them to an antiquities dealer, Faidi Salahi, in 
Bethlehem (see also Fields, Scrolls, 29; Taylor, Mizzi, and 
Fidanzio, “Revisiting Qumran,” 301). However, another 
dealer, Kando, kept 1Q20, and eventually added it to the 
lot sold to Mar Samuel in July, 1947. The remaining three 
scrolls were sold to Sukenik in November-December, 1947. 
Whatever actually happened, we can say with some con- 
fidence that 1Q20 was discovered by Bedouin on one of 
their early visits to Cave 1 and was brought to Bethlehem, 
whence it was sold to Mar Samuel in the summer of 1947. 

According to Mar Samuel (Treasure), his four scrolls 
were transferred to a bank vault in Beirut in 1948, and 
then eventually to New Jersey in 1949. In 1954, Yigael 
Yadin arranged for the scrolls to be purchased from 
Samuel, through an intermediary, for the State of Israel 
(Avigad and Yadin, Genesis Apocryphon, 7). The main 
part of the rolled scroll eventually made its way to the 
Israel Museum, where it was unrolled and remains today 
in a vault at the Shrine of the Book. Around the time of 
its discovery, however, some fragments from the out- 
side layers of the scroll broke away and made their way 
to three different locations. In 1955, eight fragments 
were published by J.T. Milik in DJD 1 (86-87, PL. XVII; cf. 
PAM 43.753) under the title “Apocalypse de Lamech.” They 
were part of a batch of fragments bought by the Palestine 
Archaeological Museum from an antiquities dealer in 
Bethlehem (presumably Kando) in the early 1950’s, who 
must have acquired them from Bedouin (DJD 1:43). It is 
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unclear whether the fragments had broken off the original 
scroll while in Bethlehem and stayed in the possession of 
dealers there, or had been looted from Cave 1 by Bedouin 
sometime after the discovery of the main scroll. It is often 
claimed that they were found in the controlled excava- 
tion of Cave 1 conducted by Harding and de Vaux from 
February to March, 1949, but de Vaux made clear in DJD 1 
(43) that this was not the case. These eight fragments were 
later reconstructed by Bruce Zuckerman and Michael 
Wise (cf. Fitzmyer, Genesis, 117) as parts of what are now 
called cols. o-1, and are currently held by the National 
Archaeological Museum in Amman, Jordan. Another 
piece of the scroll fell into the possession of John Trever 
during his famous first examination of it on February 21, 
1948 (cf. Elgvin and Davis, '1QApocryphon;' 283). At this 
time a small ^wad" of leather with four layers broke off of 
the brittle, rolled scroll, and were kept by Trever. The wad 
was sold to Martin Schøyen in 1994 and added to his pri- 
vate collection in Oslo, Norway (Ms 1926/2). The fragments 
were subsequently photographed by Bruce Zuckerman 
and published by Elgvin and Davis (“sQApocryphon’). 
Containing only margins and a few legible letters, the 
fragments belong to the upper part of the scroll's early 
columns. Finally, to these may be added the so-called 
"Trever Fragment," which was part of col. 1. This fragment 
of seven partial lines was originally removed from the out- 
side of the scroll by Trever during his first inspection of it 
at St. Mark's Monastery in March, 1948 (Fields, Scrolls, 78), 
and allowed him to determine that the scroll was written 
in Aramaic. The fragment stayed in Trever's possession, 
and its whereabouts were unknown until a 2012 publica- 
tion (Wolff et al., Provenance") suggesting that it is now 
kept at the Israel Museum as part of their scroll collection. 
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Sample image:1Q20 20-22 
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PROFILE OF PHYSICAL LAYOUT 
Scroll dimensions: 
Approx. 31 cm h. x 2.38 m w. 
(as preserved) 
Margins: 
Upper: 2.2-2.7 cm 


Lower: 2.4-2.9 cm 


Intercolumnar: 1.41.8 cm 
(1.2-1.4 cm to sheet seams) 


Column dimensions: 24.9—-26.8 
cm h. x 8212.3 cm w. 


Lines per column: 34-37 
Letters per line: Approx. 45-70 
Scribal guidelines: 


Horizontal script lines: Yes, 
with marginal guide dots for 
ruling 


Vertical column lines: Yes, both 
sides of column 


Average medial letter height: 
2-3mm 


Space between lines: 6-8 mm 


Space between words: 
0.5-1mm 


Vacats: Yes; many from small 
(e.g., 6.9 [7 mm], 19.10 [1.8 
cm]; minor sense divisions) 
to over one full line (e.g., 5.28, 
16.1213; major sense divi- 
sions); approx. 55 preserved 
in total 
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Material: Skin 
Script: Herodian formal (Avigad) 


Proposed palaeographic date: 5o BCE-70 CE (Avigad); 25 BCE-25 CE 
(Fitzmyer) 


Radiocarbon date: 73 BCE to 14 CE (see Van der Schoor, "Radiocarbon") 


Special traits and general comments: 1020 is among the most finely made 
manuscripts dating to this period from the Judean Desert. The leather is very 
well-prepared, including guide dots, full dry ruling, ample space between 
lines, large margins, and sheet numbering. We possess the remains of four 
sheets of skin (not including the slight remains of a fifth sheet, cut from 
the scroll after col. 22), with the first sheet containing at least six columns 
of text, and the following sheets containing five, seven, and six columns, 
respectively. As in a number of other Qumran manuscripts, the last column 
on a sheet was typically narrower than those preceding it. This can be seen 
especially in cols. 16 (approx. 8 cm w.) and 22 (9 cm w.). The text was writ- 
ten by an experienced scribe with an expert hand and a low occurrence of 
mistakes. Vacats are used liberally, though spacing between words is rela- 
tively tight compared to some manuscripts of a similar quality (e.g., 40544 
[Visions of Amram}]). This scribe had a neat, consistent style that has often 
been compared to the Cave 1 copy of the War Scroll (19M). Vav and yod can 
often be distinguished, as can bet and kaph, and the scribe consistently used 
final letters in the proper place. Avigad distinguished this script type by "its 
strict formal hand and by the more developed form of characteristic key let- 
ters" (Avigad and Yadin, Genesis Apocryphon, 71). Milik (BE, 274) suggested 
that this is the same scribal hand (probably meaning the same script style) 
as in 4Q209 (Enastr^), 1QIsa>, 19M, and the original hand of 1QH*. The fact 
that the sheets of 1020 were numbered in a different hand than the main 
text indicates the various stages of creating this manuscript, with the sheet 
numbers presumably representing a part of the production process prior to 
the writing of the text by a scribe. The high numbers used on the existing 
sheets (equating to 17, 18, and 19) suggests that they are not related to the 
number of sheets in this particular scroll, but were used by those treating and 
cutting the sheets to mark the order in which they were to be matched for 
later sewing. Similar sheet numbers are found on only a few other Qumran 
manuscripts (the clearest examples being 4Q256 [S^] and 4Q493 [M*]; cf. 
Tov, Scribal Practices, 21112), and are very rare. Another possible occurrence 
among the Aramaic Qumran scrolls is found on 4Q529 (Words of Michael). 
1Q20 was corrected by a different hand at some stage after the main text 
was written (see below). The orthography of the scroll is nearly always full, 
sometimes startlingly so (e.g, NniN'V^nn, 12.15; nmmnoa, 19.15; cf. 40209 
[Enastr^] 26.6). The scribe or his exemplar freely interchanged 8 and n in 
certain situations, such as some verbal endings (e.g., nrnrrm/&rrmm; mn/smn; 
though compare with the 1cp perfect, which always follows the orthography 
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812), suffixes (e.g., 735/829) and the demonstrative pro- 
noun 837/737. However, spellings of the definite article 
(&) and feminine noun ending (n) are very stable. Aleph is 
also used intermittently to fill in hollow verbs (ON"p, 14.14; 
AND, 0.13; NAN, 14.10). Sin is typically preferred to samek 
in situations where usage is mixed across the scrolls (e.g., 
5»nvn, 14.19; cf. »5non in uQıo [Job]). Long 2ms forms are 
regularly used for the pronominal suffix (e.g., 13179; 20.26), 
the independent pronoun nn3N, and suffix-conjugation 
verbs (e.g., nj»23; 22.28). In most cases, these forms can 
be viewed as graphic reflections of Aramaic phonetic 
developments, but the pronominal suffix is considered 
by some to be the result of Hebrew influence. A similarly 
ambiguous case is found at 816 (and perhaps also at 10.7), 
where the 2mp pronominal suffix 02- is used, rather than 
the usual n2-/712-. This is the only time of which I am 
aware that this form occurs in the Qumran Aramaic cor- 
pus, and it seems more likely to be an archaism in Aramaic 
than a Hebraism. The occasional use of nouns with the 
ending r-, such as pawn (6.9), &^n (2.15), and jv5y (e.g., 
12.17) have also been discussed as possible morphological 
Hebraisms. Some see the ending as demonstrating the 
clear influence of Hebrew on the scroll’s language, while 
Stadel (Hebraismen, 15, 141-43) considers most examples 
of this morphological trait to result from an internal 
Aramaic process. 

The syntax of the scroll is mixed, though some patterns 
are clearly discernable. As expected, the verb is typically 
fronted in the sentence or clause, and very often assumes 
animplied subject from an earlier, governing clause. When 
a subject is present, it more regularly follows the verb, but 
many examples of a subject preceding the verb are found. 
The verb is, on occasion, placed later in the sentence or 
clause, especially in sections of heightened or poetic lan- 
guage, such as prayers or prophetic utterances. Frequent 
use is made of the periphrastic construction to express a 
continuative action. One trend worth noting is the habit- 
ual placement of the indirect object — usually indicated by 
lamed with a pronominal suffix (e.g., r1 NOON n5 NYNWNY, 
"to tell to her this dream"; 19.18) — directly after the verb, 
and before the subject or direct object. This is sometimes 
called Pronominalregel or pronoun enclisis in the litera- 
ture, and in the lists below it is sometimes marked with 
the parenthetical “(sub. late)” where a subject is present. 
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On the use of jf Nby in 20.7, see the profile for 2026 
(EnGiants). As in any language, set cultural conventions 
accompanying certain speech acts may cause subtle shifts 
in the syntactic and lexical registers of those sections. 
This is especially evident in the visionary and poetic sec- 
tions of the Genesis Apocryphon (e.g. the poem on Sarai's 
beauty in 20.1-8). An important but widely ignored issue 
when addressing the language of this scroll is the extent to 
which we may find linguistic "interference" from Hebrew 
Genesis in those sections where the content of the two 
works draws close together. This is especially evident from 
21.23 onward, where the Genesis Apocryphon comes very 
close to translation for short stretches. In this section it 
may be questioned whether natural Aramaic syntax or the 
underlying Hebrew are governing the language; it seems 
to me that it is very often the latter, and that this may alter 
the character of the Aramaic in various ways. One possi- 
ble example of this is the complete absence of the indirect 
object directly following the verb (pronoun enclisis), 
mentioned above, beginning at 21.23. If this observation 
is valid, then we should expect a more "natural" Aramaic, 
reflecting the penchants and dialect of the author(s), in 
those sections of the scroll where it does not closely fol- 
low Hebrew Genesis. As it happens, this describes most 
of the Genesis Apocryphon, with the exception of its final 
two columns. Whatever one makes of this feature here 
and elsewhere in the Qumran texts, there is no doubt that 
1Q20 contains many Hebraisms (listed below). 

A curious trait of 1Q20 is the cut made directly after the 
stitching of what would have been sheet ^, after col. 22. 
This leaves the end of the scroll dangling in mid-sentence, 
and a satisfactory explanation for the cut has yet to be 
given (repair of the manuscript or reuse of the parchment 
are two suggestions, but these are highly speculative). 


Overall manuscript quality: Excellent 


Select bibliography: Milik, DJD 1:86-87; Avigad and Yadin, 
Genesis Apocryphon; Fitzmyer, Genesis; Beyer, ATTM!, 165- 
86; Beyer, ATTMP, 68—70; Beyer, ATTM?, 89-101; Greenfield 
and Qimron, “Col. XII”; Qimron, "Towards"; Morgenstern, 
Qimron, and Sivan, "Unpublished Columns"; Qimron, 
“New Edition"; Falk, Parabiblical Texts, 26-106; Machiela, 
“Genesis Apocryphon"; Elgvin and Davis, “1QApocryphon”. 
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Script sample: 


33 44 5D WW t ^1 ^^ NF AA ALAN 


SY 96 54 yy vU 44 11 DD 55 |i 4M 
AH ove ^^ vv ve 


Representative sample of corrections and scribal features: 


(a) Cancelation dots above and below a letter (5.9): {8}39 ^ (b) Supralinear letter added in an apparently different 


(d) Cancelation dots above and below a letter (22.27): 
fiprnng 
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Language 


Syntax: 17.13, 17 A4( 2X), 17.15, 17 16(2x), 19.7(2x), 19.8(2x), 
Verb-subject (verb early in clause): 19.9(4X), 19.10(2x), 19.11(?), 19.12(2x?), 19.13(2x), 


242(2x), 2.14(part.), 2.21, 5.24, 6.2(?), 6.6, 6.9(2x; 
sub. late in 1), 6.11(?; sub. late?), 6.18(?), 6.19, 6.23, 
8.1(?), 9.3(part.), 10.13(?), 10.14(?), 11.15(?), 12.8(sub. 
late), 12.9(sub. late), 12.13, 12.14, 13.11, 13.16(?), 14.10, 
16.15, 16.17, 16.23(?), 16.26(?), 17.10, 17.15(sub. late), 
19.10, 19.14, 19.16(2x), 19.20, 19.21, 19.22(?), 19.23, 
19.29(?), 20.8, 20.9, 20.10(2x), 20.11(sub. late), 
20.14, 20.20, 20.21(sub. late), 20.22(2x, sub. late 

in 1), 20.24, 20.26(2x, sub. late in 1), 20.29(sub. 
late), 20.30(sub. late), 20.31(sub. late), 20.33(2x), 
21.7, 21.8(sub. late), 21.13, 21.15, 21.20—21(sub. late), 
21.25, 21.31, 21.32, 21.33, 21.34, 22.1, 22.2, 22.3, 22.4, 
22.5(2x), 22.12(2x), 22.18, 22.20(2x; 1 part.), 22.23, 
22.24, 22.27, 22.32, 22.34 


Subject-verb (verb early in clause): 


0.13, 2.3, 2.4(part.), 2.19, 2.22(?), 3.17, 5.3, 5.26, 
10.12(2x?), 1018(?), 11.1(2x), 11.11, 11.17(part.), 
12.3(?), 12.9, 12.18, 13.9, 13.10(part.), 13.11(part.), 
13.13, 13.16(part.), 14.9, 14.1, 14.13, 14.16(part.), 
14.17(part.), 15.10, 15.11, 15.15, 15.18, 15.19, 15.21(?), 
15.21, 16.12, 17.7, 17.16, 19.10, 19.15, 19.18(part.), 20.27, 
20.34, 21.6, 21.7, 21.10(part.), 21.13, 21.25, 21.33, 22.7, 
22.9, 22.13, 22.14, 22.15, 22.3132, 22.33(2x; 1 sub. 
early) 

Verb-subject (verb later in clause): 

5-7) 5.27, 12.10, 16.14, 17.10, 20.16(?), 20.18(2x), 21.5, 
21.23, 21.27 


Subject-verb (verb later in clause): 


2.2(part.), 2.8(2x), 2.10, 2.11, 2.17(3x), 2.24, 5.9(2x), 
5.20, 6.15, 7.5(late), 10.17, 14.12, 19.3, 19-14-15, 19.16, 
20.6, 20.8(part.), 21.9(part.), 22.2 


Subject implied (verb early in clause): 


O.11, 0.13, 1.10, 1.13, 2.1, 2.3(2X), 2.9, 2.13, 2.23(2x), 
2.24, 2.25, 3.32, 4.11(?), 5.1, 5-12, 5.16(2x), 6.1, 6.2, 
6.6(2x), 6.7(2x), 6.9, 6.10, 6.11(3x), 6.12, 6.16(3x), 
6.17, 6.19(2x), 6.21(2x), 7.1(?), 7.7(2x), 7.9(?), 7-11(?), 
7.17(2), 7.18, 7.20, 7.22(2x?), 8.35, 10.1, 10.3(?), 10.11, 
10.15, 10.16, 11.12, 11.13(2X), 11.14, 11.15, 11.16(imp.), 
11.18, 12.1, 12.8, 12.13, 12.15, 12.16(2x), 12.17, 12.18(2x), 
13.11, 13.12, 13.13, 13.14, 13.15(x2), 13.16( part.), 13.16, 
13.17(3X), 144(?), 14.10, 14.11, 14.14, 14.15, 14.17, 15.8 
(part.), 15.9(2x), 15.10, 15.12, 15.13(3X), 15a7(2x), 
15.19, 15.20, 16.8(?), 16.9, 16.10, 16.11(2x), 16.16, 
1648(?), 16.19, 17.7 (2x), 17.8, 17.9, 17-10, 17-11, 


19.14, 19.15( part.), 19.16, 19.17(3x), 19.18(2x), 
19.19(2x), 19.20, 19.22, 19.23, 19.25(2x), 19.26(2x), 
19.29, 20.6, 20.8, 20.9(4x), 20.10(2x), 20.12, 20.14, 
20.15(2X), 20.17(3x), 20.18, 20.19, 20.21(4x), 
20.22(2X), 20.23(3x), 20.24(2x), 20.25, 20.26(3x), 
20.27, 20.28(3x), 20.29(5x), 20.30(3x), 20.32(3x), 
20.33, 20.34(2x), 21.1(3X), 21.2(ax), z1.3(4x), 
21.5(2x), 21.6(3x), 21.7, 21.8, 21.10(2x), 2112(2x), 
21.13, 21.15(2x), 21.16(3x), 21.17(4x), 2148(4x; 1 
part.), 2119(5x), 21.20(3x), 21.21(2x), 21.22, 21.24, 
21.26, 21.28(3x), 21.29, 21.30, 21.31, 21.32, 22.1, 22.2, 
22.3(2x), 22.5, 22.6, 22.7(3x), 22.8(2x), 22.9(2x), 
22,10(2X), 22.11, 22.13(2X), 22.17(2Xx), 22.18, 22.19, 
22.24, 22.25, 22.26, 22.27, 22.28, 22.30(3X), 22.34 


Subject implied (verb later in clause): 


0.2, 0.5(2X), 0.13, 1.25, 1.28, 2.5, 2.6, 2.7, 2a3(2x), 
2.18(part.), 2.19, 2.20, 5.11, 5.12, 5.18, 5.19, 5.21, 5.22, 
5.25, 5.27(?), 6.1(2x), 6.2, 6.4, 6.7 (2x), 6.8(2x), 6.10, 
6.12, 6.14(4x), 6.17, 7.9(?), 7.20(?), 9.2, 10.13, 10.14, 
10.15, 10.16, 10.17, 11.14, 11.15, 11.17, 12.1, 12.13, 12.14, 
12.15, 12.16, 14.12, 15.17(2X), 15.20, 15.22, 19.8, 19.9, 
19.18(2x), 19.20(?), 19.26, 20.7, 20.8, 20.9, 20.12(3x), 
2044, 20.22(?), 21.12, 21.14, 21.26, 21.27, 21.34(?), 
22.10, 22.11, 22.12, 22.25, 22.28, 22.29(2x), 22.33 


Verbless clause: 


0.8, 0.12, 1.7-8, 2a(2x), 2.15(3X), 2.20, 3.17, 5.13, 
10.16, 11.12(2X), n.13(2x?), 11.15, 12.11(?), 12.12, 14.9, 
17.8, 17.9, 17-16, 17-17(3X), 19.7, 1912, 19.20, 20.2, 
20.3(4x), 20.4(5x), 20.5(3x), 20.6(2x), 20.7(3x), 
20.10, 20.12, 20.13(2X), 20.15, 20.17, 20.23, 20.25, 
20.27, 21.7, 21.24, 21.26, 21.28, 21.29(3x?), 21.30(2x), 
21.32, 22.13, 22.14, 22.15, 22.16(2x), 22.20, 22.22, 
22.24, 22.27—28, 22.28, 22.28—29, 22.30, 22.31(2x), 
22.32(2x), 22.33 


Object early in clause: 


O.5, 2.2, 2.5, 2.10, 2.19, 2.20, 2.21, 7.5, 10.14, 10.15, 
10.16, 11.14, 11.17, 12.1, 12.14, 16.14, 16.26, 17.9, 17.15, 
17.16, 19.17 


Direct object marker (if present): 


—5: 2.23, 5.12, 5.23, 6.7, 10.1, 10.12, 1112, 11.14(2x), 
12.17, 13. 6(2x), 19.15, 19.16, 19.19, 19.25, 20.17 (2x), 
20.20, 20.25, 20.31, 20.32, 21.2, 21.3, 21.9, 21.27 (2x), 
21.28, 21.29(3X), 21.30, 22.9, 22.11, 22.16 
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Use of 1 to mark genitive relationship: 
0.13, 16.9, 19.13(?), 20.31, 21.16, 21.25, 21.28, 21.29, 
21.32(?), 21.33(2x), 22.1, 22.14, 22.17, 22.18, 22.21, 
22.22—23 

Use of "7 to introduce direct quotation: 
2.25, 20.10, 20.27, 22.22 

Double 13 construction: 
10.13, 12.10, 16.10 (cf. 19.10) 

Verb of movement + dy + animate object: 
2.3, 2.19, 2.22, 20.21(2x?), 22.1-2, 22.8 

Verb of movement + > + animate object: 
1.25, 2.24, 15.22(?), 20.16, 20.23, 20.25, 20.30, 21.21, 
22.14-15 

Verb of movement + 5y + inanimate object: 
2240(?) 

Verb of movement +> + inanimate object: 
0.11, 2.23(2x), 2.25, 6.3, 10.17, 12.8, 17.10, 19.9, 
19.13(2X), 19.22, 20.6, 21.8, 21.10, 21.15, 21.16, 
21.17(2x), 21.18, 21.19, 22.4, 22.4—5, 22.13 

Verb of movement with no linking preposition: 
21.3, 21.18, 21.28 

Verb + reflexive pronoun: 
2.9, 13.9, 13.10, 13.11, 16.26(?) 

Copula pronoun: 
11.13, 19.7, 19.20 


Periphrastic construction (past/future continuative 


action): 

Finite form of nn + participle: 
1.1, 6.2, 10.17, 12.17, 13.9, 13.15, 14.9, 14.18, 15.18, 19.9, 
19.24, 19.26, 19.29(?), 20.10, 20.17, 20.20(inter- 
vening sub.), 20.26, 20.34, 21.6, 21.7, 2147, 
21.26-27, 21.28(double part.), 22.1, 22.2-3, 22.7, 
22.8, 22.9(2x), 22.15, 22.22 

Participle + finite form of mn: 
1.25(?), 13.9, 13.10, 13.11, 13.14 

Infinitive + participle: 
14.14(?) 


Lexical items: 

PIN: 2.8, 2.11, 5.9, 8.3, 8.35, 10.12, 11.1(?), 22.20 

PTNA: 2.1(2x), 2.13, 2.19, 5.16, 6.6, 6.8, 6.10, 6.18, 10.1, 
10.3, 10.11, 10.15(?), 10.18, 19.21(?), 20.21, 22.2, 22.18 

*1: 0.2, 0.4, 0.11, 0.13(2X), 1.2, 1.3, 1.7, 1.10, L11(2x), 2.1, 
2.12, 2.15, 2.24, 2.25, 3.13, 3.17, 3.28, 3.30, 4.12, 5.2, 
5.8, 5.9, 5-18, 5.27, 6.3, 6.9, 6.19(2x), 6.20, 6.24, 
74, 7.17, 748, 7.20, 8.10, 10.1, 10.9, 11.5, 11.13(2x), 
11.15, 11.16, 11.17, 12.14, 12.17, 12.18, 12.21, 13.11, 13.15, 
14.9, 14.10, 14.11, 14.14, 14.15( 2X), 14.17, 14.19, 14.20, 
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15.9(2X), 15.11, 15-13, 15.15, 15.23, 16.8, 16.9, 16.10, 
16.11, 16.16(2x), 16.17, 16.18, 16.19, 17.8, 17.9(2x), 
17.10, 17.11, 17.12(2x), 17 13( 2X), 17.14, 17.15, 17.16, 
17.17 (2x), 17.21, 19.9, 19.10, 19.12, 19.13, 19.19, 
19.20(3x), 19.23, 19.26(2x), 20.6, 20.8, 20.13, 20.14, 
20.15, 20.21, 20.25, 20.27, 20.30, 20.31, 20.32, 
21.1(2X), 21.3(3x), 21.7 (2x), 21.8(2x), 21.9, 21.10, 
21.12, 21.13, 21.15, 21.16, 21.17 (2x), 21.18(3x), 21.19, 
21.23, 21.25, 21.26, 21.28, 21.29 (2x), 21.30(2x), 
21.32 (2x), 21.33(2x), 21.34, 22.1 (2x), 22.2(2x), 
22.3(2x), 22.10(2X), 22.11, 22a2(2x), 22.15, 22.17(2x), 
22.18, 22.19(3X), 22.22(2x), 22.23(3x), 22.25, 22.28, 
22.29(2x), 22.20, 22.33, 22.34 

—7: 2.25, 11.9(2Xx), 12.23, 14.18, 16.9, 17.7, 17.11, 17.14, 
17.17, 19.18, 20.7, 20.10, 22.22 

192: 0.8, 0.12, 1.11, 3.12, 4.1, 5.9, 5.20, 11.1, [14.9], 19.9, 
19.12, 19.13, 20.13, 20.23, 20.28, 22.29, 22.30 

"T2: 2.12, 2.21, 5.3, 5.24, 5.26, 6.1, 6.9, 12.14, 19.22, 20.8, 
20.10, 20.11, 20.24, 22.33 

‘TA: 2.20 

(13) 8&3: 22.23(2x), 22.31 

51(3): 7.4, 11.14, 19.20, 20.10(2x), 20.25, 20.26, 21.6 

VN: 21.22, 22.19, 22.29 

NTT12: 12.16, 19.15, 21.21, 21.25, 22.1 

xm): 7.18, 7.19, 13.15, 20.33, 22.32 

179: 5.4, 22.34 

arp: 6.14, 14.9, 21.32 

JAN: 2.23, 19.7, 19.9, [19.10], 21.1, 21.2, 21.3, 21.20(2x), 
[21.34] 

MIN: 2.25, 22.28 


Morphology: 


Spar form: 
0.12, 2.23, 6.3, 6. (2x), 6.12, 6.15, 6.23, 7.7, 1113, 12.3, 
13.11, 13.17, 15.10, 15.20, 19.21, 20.30, 20.32, 21.3, 21.6, 
21.19, 21.20(2X), 21.22, 22.6, 22.7, 22.10, 22.14, 22.19, 
22.24 

Span form: 
1.26, 14.19(?), 15-17, 15.19 

byan form: 
0.13, 2.3, 2.11, 2.12, 6.6, 1115(?), 13.13, 19.17, 19.18(2x), 
19.26, 20.12(2x), 20.29, 21.3, 21.8, 21.25, 21.32, 22.5, 
22.27 

Object suffix on verb: 
2.5, 2.6, 2.10, 6.3, 6.12, 7.9, 7.19, 12.17, 13.11, 13.17 (2x), 
15.20, 19.17, 19.19, 19.21(2x), 19.23, 20.8, 20.9(5x), 
20.4, 20.15, 20.16, 20.17, 20.19, 20.20, 20.22(?), 
20.27 (2x), 20.30(2x), 20.32(2x?), 21.1, 21.3, 21.12, 
21.13, 21.14, 22.3, 22.33, 22.34(2X) 
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Assimilated nun: 
1.26, 6.10, 12.15, 13.17, 14.13, 22.4, 22.10, 22.19, 22.22, 
22.30, 22.34 

Dissimilated nun/nasalization: 
2.20, 2.22, 19.18, 20.15(added), 21.12, 21.14, 22.14, 
22.24 

Assimilated lamed: 
21.20 

Assimilated he: 
21.34, 22.4 


Orthography/Phonology: 

2ms verbal affix An/xn: 
14.14, 14.15, 15.9(2X), 15.13, 22.19, 22.28 

2ms (pro)nominal suffix 713/82: 
5.9 (corrected), 20.26 

2mp (pro)nominal suffix 03: 
8.16, 10.7(?) 

w for Isl: 
1.24, 2.11, 3.11, 3.27, 4-1, 4-3, 5.18, 7.2, 7.16, 7.20, 11.16, 
12.3, 12.9, 12.14, 13.10, 13.13 (2X), 13.15, 14.19, 15.16, 
15.17, 19.27 (2x), 20.7, 20.8, 20.30, 20.31(2x), 20.33, 
20.34, 21.6, 21.13, 21.33, 21.32, 22.10, 22.29, 22.32 


Other notable features: 
Use of negative particle 5x (+ prefix-conjugation 
verb): 
2.25, 8.34(2x), 11.15, 15.19 (2x), 19.16, 20.15, 22.30 
Proposed Hebraisms: 
553 (lexical; 24, 6.19) [H] 
mnby (morphological; 2.7, 4.3, 10.10, 11.15, 11.18, 
14.14, 16.12, 19.8, 20.13, 21.10, 21.12) [H] 
Nr (lexical/morphological; 2.16) [H] 
"nmn (lexical/morphological; 6.1) [H] 
nn (lexical; 6.2) [H] 
dyn (lexical; 6.4) [H] 
pin (lexical; 6.8) [H] 
WIIN (morphological?; 6.12, 6.20, 19.15, 19.23, 
20.32, 21.13; see Stadel, Hebraismen, 21) 
vx (lexical; 6.13) [H] 
nn>wn (lexical/morphological; 6.13) [H] 
n2» (morphological; 6.16) [H] 
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15 (lexical/semantic; 10.10) [H] 
5y ... 322 (lexical/morphosyntactic; 10.13) [H] 
TIO^* (lexical; 10.15) [h] 
nna} (lexical; 10.16) [h] 
T7? (lexical; 11.12) [h] 
xian (lexical; 12.9, 12.10) [H] 
xwTin (lexical; 12.14) [H] 
Woy (lexical; 12.17, 12.21, 15.24, 20.12, 20.16, 21.2, 
21.20, 22.15, 22.16[ 2x], 22.21) [H] 
paw (lexical; 13.11) 
no (morphological; 14.9) [H] 
y]wa (lexical?; 15.[12]) [H] 
N312X (lexical; 16.10, 17.7—8, 17.11, 17.16, 21.9, 21.20) 
[H] 
Tò (semantic; 17.7, 213547) [h] 
RMIT (lexical; 17.11, 17.12, 19.9, 21.9, 21.18) [H] 
S305 (lexical; 20.15) 
T1? (morphological?; 20.19; see Stadel, 
Hebraismen, 34) 
nnn (lexical; 21.2, 21.20) [H] 
Sxnw (semantic; 21.8, 22.10) [h] 
npn mv (morphological [construct]?; 21.29) 
30 (lexical/semantic?; 22.16; see Stadel, 
Hebraismen, 38) 
wal (semantic; 22.19) [H] 
Rna (semantic; 22.27) [h] 
Previously unattested in Aramaic: 
5a3 (verbal root; 20.33) 
DNR (noun; 22.11) 
TDS (noun; 10.15) 
av/[n3w (as a noun; 20.7, 9) 
Tay (noun; 6.1, etc.) 
yn (noun; 20.12) 
nvr (verbal root; 15.21) 
Use of ^ra for a list: 
13.7(?), 17.8(2x), 17.9, 1716(2x), 17.17 
Poetic doublets/triplets: 
1.9(noun), 2.1, 2.4, 2.14(?), 2.15, 2.16, 6.1, 6.13, 6.23, 
7-7, 7.22, 8.34, 10.8, 11.16, 12.17, 15.16, 19.25, 20.9, 
20.12, 20.19, 20.20, 20, 24, 20.25, 20.26, 20.27, 
21.1314 
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4Q537, Testament of Jacob? (TJacob?) 
[ed. Puech, DJD 31171-90] 


Content synopsis and significance: This composition was 
originally titled Testament-Visions de Jacob by Józef Milik 
(“Écrits 103-5) and then Das Genesis-Apokryphon by 
Klaus Beyer (ATTM!, 186; later changed to Jakob in Bethel 
in ATTME, 70; ATTM?, 102), who believed it to be a later 
portion of the rewritten account of Genesis also preserved 
in 1Q20 (apGen). We join a story in progress at 4Q537 1-3, 
which begins a new sheet of the scroll. Here we find an 
exchange between a central figure, who speaks in the first- 
person voice, and a secondary character who addresses 
the central figure (see also 24.3). Though fragmentary, the 
episode clearly involves tablets that are presented to the 
central figure, on which things about him and his future 
are written. The presence of tablets addressing future 
events makes it highly probable that the second figure 
is an angelic messenger, and that the episode is a vision 
narrated by the central figure. Other parts of the scroll 
mention tribulations (frags. 1-3), episodes from the life of 
the protagonist (e.g., frags. 14, 24), and cultic activity in a 
temple (frag. 12; it is unclear if this is part of the vision 
recounted in frags. 1-3). Some fragments (5-9) have the 
central figure addressing a group — most plausibly his 
sons — in the second-person voice, which accounts for 
the frequent identification of this text as a "testament" 
(on which see Frey, "Testament"). As in a number of other 
Aramaic texts found at Qumran, there is a strong, wisdom- 
based ethical element present in 4Q537, seen especially 
in the contrast of justice and uprightness with corrup- 
tion and lies in 1-3.1-2, and the metaphor of walking on 
a crooked path in frag. 5 (see Machiela, "Wisdom"). It is 
clear that some of the narrative is focused on the future 
events and activities of the protagonist's descendants, 
with a significant portion of the existing text dedicated 
to cultic or priestly concerns (most notably frag. 12) and 
the travels of the protagonist (frags. 14, 24). These topics, 
too, have affinities with other Qumran Aramaic texts: the 
former is found especially in the Aramaic Levi Document, 
the Visions of Amram, and the New Jerusalem (see Jones, 
"Priesthood"), while the latter bears a resemblance to 
the peregrinations of Abram as described in the Genesis 
Apocryphon (1Q20) 21.9-22 and 21.33-22.1. 

The central figure of 4Q537 has been identified by sev- 
eral scholarsasJacob, based especially on comparison with 
the description of Jacob's (second) vision in Jub. 32:21-26 
(see Milik, “Écrits?” 104; Tigchelaar, “Visionary,” 263-64, 
268-69). Jubilees' vision tells of Jacob reading tablets 


delivered by an angel, revealing what would happen to 
him and his descendants over future generations in a way 
that strongly resembles 4Q537 1-3. Although Jub. 32:21-26 
does not include an explicit account of Jacob seeing the 
eschatological temple, Tigchelaar ("Visionary") drew fur- 
ther connections among Jub. 32, the vision of the New 
Jerusalem text, and 4Q537 12, proposing that all three texts 
(along with several others) assume an episode in which 
the future temple was shown to Jacob. Based on these cor- 
respondences, some scholars have suggested that 4Q537 is 
a copy of the composition used as a source by the author 
of Jubilees, though this remains a matter of debate. The 
geographic descriptions in 4Q537 seem to accord with 
the travels of Jacob in Genesis, especially the probable 
mention of Bethel at frag. 14.2. Several of the place names 
used in the scroll are not those found in Genesis, but are 
instead later, updated toponyms such as Beer Zayit (14.2), 
Rimmon (14.3), and Ramat Hazor (24.2) (see Puech in 
DJD 31 for discussion). The last toponym is also found at 
1Q20 (apGen) 21.8, 10, in a description of Abram’s trav- 
els, with the broader narrative setting of the Genesis 
Apocryphon providing an analogous tendency to update 
place names. 

In summary, 4Q537 provides a narrative most plausi- 
bly focused on Jacob. In the text, Jacob recounts episodes 
from his life very like the first-hand accounts found across 
the Aramaic literature more broadly (e.g., the Genesis 
Apocryphon, the Aramaic Levi Document, the Visions of 
Amram, and Tobit, to name only a few). These episodes 
included visions, descriptions of the temple and its ser- 
vice, and wisdom instruction passed on to Jacob’s sons. 


Material remains: Puech identified twenty-five fragments 
as belonging to this manuscript, though the inclusion of 
the last three (frags. 23-25) he labelled as “non assurée" 
(DJD 31:190). Two of the fragments (1 and 12) were in fact 
constructed of multiple pieces by Puech and the edi- 
tors before him, all of the joins being quite certain. The 
largest piece of frag. 1 (roughly 5.5 by 5 cm), and of the 
entire manuscript, is often called the Testuz Fragment (or 
4QTestuz), named after Michel Testuz, a French scholar 
and collector of antiquities who died in 1987. This piece 
is labelled frag. 1a in more recent editions, and since the 
death of Mr Testuz its location is unknown (for this reason 
it is drawn, not photographed, in DJD 31, Plate x1). Other 
fragments with significant text preserved are 2, 5, 12, 14, 
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and 24. The remaining nineteen fragments are quite small, 
though some of them contain several successive words. A 
few of the fragments have partially-preserved margins, 
adding somewhat to our sense of the scroll's physical fea- 
tures. It should be noted that Starcky, and originally Milik, 
included a fairly large fragment with a fully-preserved 
bottom margin as part of 4Q537, and it is still presented 
as if part of 4Q537 in the Leon Levy Digital Library. Milik 
later placed the fragment with 4Q550 (Jews at the Persian 
Court), but Puech rejected both identifications and has 
instead published the fragment as 4Q583 (Prophecy*; 
DJD 37:447—52). I follow Puech's identification here. 


Notes on provenance: A fragment originally identified by 
Starcky and Milik with 4Q537 was photographed as part of 
the PAM “G series" (see the lower portion of PAM 40.622), 
which implies that the fragment was discovered in Cave 4 
by the Bedouin (see Strugnell, “Photographing,” 124, 131- 
32). However, the fragment was subsequently re-identified 
by Milik with 4Q550 (Jews at the Persian Court; Milik, 
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“Les modèles”), and Puech later argued that it belonged 
with neither scroll, publishing it independently as 4Q583 
(Prophecy*; DJD 31:171, 37:447—52). Despite the separation 
of this fragment from those included with 4Q537 by Puech 
in DJD 31, it remains very likely that the 4Q537 fragments 
were discovered in Cave 4 by Bedouin, who then sold them 
to the Palestine Archaeological Museum, either directly or 
through Kando. A supporting datum for discovery by the 
Bedouin, and brokerage by Kando or another Bethlehem 
antiquities dealer sometime during the early 1950s, is the 
so-called Testuz Fragment (4QTestuz). This fragment was 
purchased by the French collector Michel Testuz, presum- 
ably on the Bethlehem or Jerusalem antiquities market, 
and was published by him in 1955 (“Deux fragments"). The 
fragment constitutes the major portion of 4Q537 1, and is 
typically labelled as frag. 1a in the editions. Unfortunately, 
no infrared photograph of the Testuz Fragment is avail- 
able (only a drawing made by Puech), and the fragment's 
location is no longer known (see DJD 31:xiv). 


4Q537, TESTAMENT OF JACOB? 


PROFILE OF PHYSICAL LAYOUT 
Margins: 


Upper: 23 cm (1a, based on 
Puech's drawing) 


Intercolumnar: At least 1.3-1.5 
cm (frags. 1a [to sewn seam], 
4,12) 


Scribal guidelines: 
Horizontal script lines: Yes 


Vertical column lies: Yes (frags. 
1a—b, 4; right margin of 
sheet) 


Average medial letter height: 
15mm 


Space between lines: 6.5—7.5 
mm 


Space between words: 0.5-1 
mm 


Vacats: Yes; small? (16.1 [at least 
3 mm]) and large (12.4 [at 
least 3.5 cm]; major sense 
division?) 
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Material: Skin 


Script: Late Hasmonean, with an inclination towards early Herodian in 
some forms (Puech) 


Proposed palaeographic date: 50-1 BCE, perhaps 50-25 BCE (Puech) 


Special traits and general comments: A small, tidy, and remarkably consistent 
scribal hand marks this copy, with spacing that suggests a very high-quality 
manuscript. Though it is not possible to judge the nature of the pause in 
our story, the large vacat on frag. 12 (see the "Sample image," above) reflects 
a scribal practice similar to manuscripts like 1020 (apGen) and 4Q203/204 
(EnGiants?/En*). In many respects, 4Q537 resembles those manuscripts 
and others like them. Etymological aleph is typically retained (e.g., Nnv; 
1-3.1), as expected in the Qumran Aramaic texts. We find the characteris- 
tic Qumran use of aleph for verbs with weak third radicals (e.g., 8m, 8179, 
xyon), and the frequent use of aleph as a vowel marker more generally, 
as in the fem. suffix X7- and the particle 18 rather than j^ (12.3). An excep- 
tion to this trend is pban (“you shall eat"; 5.1), which graphically assimilates 
the etymological aleph. Full spelling is the norm, as seen in the yod of the 
masc. part. (e.g., N'2"T9 1-3.1), or the imperative Xp (1-3.3). Except for 1Q20 
(apGen), 4Q537 is the only text to use both the long and short forms of the 
near demonstrative pronoun [7 (1-3.5) and 711 (24.3), in each case using 
the very unusual syntax of placing the pronoun before the related noun (on 
which see Muraoka, Grammar, 151, though note that he gives a fictitious 
example, the only sure cases being in 4Q537). This agreement in word order 
is one detail supporting the inclusion of frag. 24 as part of 4Q537, which 
on material grounds Puech considers to be “non-assurée” (DJD 31188). The 
longer form n17 is less frequent among the Qumran texts, but is commonly 
used in Biblical Aramaic. In terms of the general idiom and syntax of 4Q537, 
there are numerous comparisons to be made with other Qumran Aramaic 
texts. Not only do we find first-person narration and visionary material, as 
in many other compositions, but specific phrasing such as j92 + imperative 
(1-3.3), a poetic triplet of roughly synonymous words (5.2), the stock phrase 
NYIN 52 (17.1), and the partitive construction nxp jn (12.2). 

As an aside, the reading of Puech at the end of 12.1 (777101), is clearly 
mistaken, which should be read as 771721. This, it would seem, refers to 
expressions of thanksgiving (fem. noun irm, pl. ji) uttered by the priests 
or Levites in conjunction with their offering of sacrifices (see the follow- 
ing line). While the noun 717 is not found in earlier or contemporaneous 
Aramaic, the root "T (“give thanks, acknowledge") is more broadly attested 
in the Qumran Aramaic corpus (1Q20 [apGen] 21.3; 4Q196 [papTobit?] 17ii.3, 
17ii.9, 18.15). Moreover, we find an unusual, corresponding Hebrew nominal 
form nir in Neh 12:8, which is placed in a specifically levitical context. The 
noun nn (pl. nmm) is quite common in the Hebrew sectarian texts from 
Qumran. If this interpretation is correct, we would then translate, “... they 
will be dressing, and with expressions of thanksgiving [... they will be]pre- 
senting offerings for the altar ..." 


Original manuscript quality: Very good—excellent 
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Select bibliography: Testuz, "Deux fragments"; Milik, 
“Écrits”; Beyer, ATTM 1, 186-87; Beyer, ATTM#, 70-71; Beyer, 


ATTM?, 102-3; Puech, “Fragments”. 


Script sample: 
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"^ pp xr 53 »» v $j 33 »2 


Language 


Syntax: 

Verb-subject (verb early in clause): 
1-34, 1-3.3(2x) 

Subject-verb (verb early in clause): 
9.2, 15.1(?) 

Subject-verb (verb later in clause): 
1-3.2 

Subject implied (verb early in clause): 
1-3.5(2x?), 5.1(2X), 5-3, 14.1(?), 24.4-5(?) 

Subject implied (verb later in clause): 
1-3.4 

Verb of movement + by + animate object: 
1-3.4 

Verb of movement + + inanimate object: 
12.2, 14.3 

Verb of movement with no linking preposition: 
14.1(?), 14.2(?) 


Periphrastic construction (past/future continuative 
action): 
Finite form of mn + participle: 
1-3. 6(?), 9.2, 12.1(2x?), 12.2(?), 12.3(2x) 


Lexical items: 
TTS: 19.2 
YT: 1-3.4, 1-3.5, 9.1, 12.3, 24.3, 25.1 


hn 


12: 1-3.3 
Snip: 9.2 


Morphology: 

Object suffix on verb: 
24.3 

Assimilated nun: 
1-3.6 

Dissimilated nun/nasalization: 
7.2(?), 81 

Assimilated lamed: 
12.2 


Orthography/Phonology: 
w for Isl: 
5.2 


Other notable features: 

Proposed Hebraisms: 
N Yv» (lexical; 1-3.1) [H] 
pp (lexical; 1-3.6) [H] 
ĮPywa (lexical; 7.2) [H] 
rnn (morphological?; 12.1) 

Poetic doublets/triplets: 
5.2, 6.1, 9.2 

Previously unattested in Aramaic: 
V"3y (verbal root; frag. 23) 


AN 
VV 


vv 


1032, NEW JERUSALEM? 
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1032, New Jerusalem? (NJ?) 
[ed. Milik, DJD 1334-35] 


Content synopsis and significance: Already at the time of 
its initial publication by Milik in 1955, 1032 was identified 
with a composition called the New Jerusalem, represented 
by manuscripts from Caves 2, 4, and 5, to which an impor- 
tant copy from Cave n was later added. Scholars now 
count seven copies of the work, though 1Q32 and 4Q555 
(NJ*) have no direct overlaps with other New Jerusalem 
copies. 1032 is extremely fragmentary, and little of its 
contents can now be discerned. The extant text consists 
mostly of isolated architectural terms, typically thought 
to connect this manuscript to the better-preserved New 
Jerusalem copies (García Martínez, “New Jerusalem,” 446): 
“column base" (map mwn), “interior” (&), “wall” (9m3), 
and “gate” (yin). For a fuller introduction to the New 
Jerusalem text, along with its broader significance, see the 
profile for 4Q554 (NJP). 


Material remains: Milik identified twenty-three fragments 
with 1Q32, most of which do not preserve even one full 
word. Milik admitted that “[c]e groupe de fragments n'est 
pas trés homogène,” and the inclusion of frag. 14, espe- 
cially, has been considered doubtful (DJD 1135; García 
Martínez, “New Jerusalem,” 446). Fragment 14 is the larg- 
est of the lot, but is damaged and difficult to read. Most 
scholars speak of frags. 1-7 as the group containing archi- 
tectural terms, and therefore demonstrating the greatest 
affinity with other New Jerusalem copies. 


Notes on provenance: The fragments assigned to 1Q32 
were collected during controlled excavations in Cave 1, 
supervised by Roland de Vaux and G. Lancaster Harding 
from February to March, 1949 (DJD 1:43). The fragments 
are currently housed in the manuscript collection of the 
Bibliothéque nationale de Paris (Tov, Revised Lists, 14). 


Sample image: 1Q32 1, 5, 14 (Not a proposed arrangement of the fragments) 
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PROFILE OF PHYSICAL LAYOUT 
Scribal guidelines: 
Horizontal script lines: Yes 


Vertical column lines: None 
preserved 


Average medial letter height: 
2-2.5mm 


Space between lines: 7-8 mm 
Space between words: 1-2 mm 


Vacats: None preserved 


Script sample: 


2Q24, NEW JERUSALEM 
Material: Skin 

Script: Herodian round semi-formal (Yardeni) 

Proposed palaeographic date: 25 BCE-25 CE 


Special traits and general comments: There is little that can be said about 
this manuscript, with even the connection between the various fragments 
being uncertain. Milik reported that guidelines were inscribed lightly, 
though this is impossible to see on the available images. The script is fairly 
small and neat, with hardly enough material remaining to give an accurate 
palaeographic assessment. Milik said nothing on this front, though Yardeni 
("Scribe," 288) included it in the long list of scrolls she argued were writ- 
ten by a single, middle-Herodian period scribe. I am highly skeptical of the 
claim that all scrolls on her list were written by the same scribe (see further 
the final chapter on scribal practices), but Yardeni's association of 1Q32's 
script with other Herodian-period scrolls is reasonable. Given the scant 
remains of this scroll, I have refrained from offering an opinion on the origi- 
nal manuscript quality. There is simply not enough material to make such 
an assessment. 


Select bibliography: Yadin, Temple Scroll, 1:235; Beyer, ATTM!, 220; García 
Martínez, Apocalyptic, 180-213; Chyutin, New Jerusalem, 17-18; Garcia 
Martínez, “New Jerusalem,” 446; DiTommaso, New Jerusalem, 4—5, 156. 


» (55 5. 444 *f 4$" AAR 


Language 


Lexical items: 
17: 15.2 


nH vv ^ 


2Q24, New Jerusalem (NJ) 
[ed. Baillet, DJD 3:84-89] 


Content synopsis and significance: This manuscript is one 
of only two New Jerusalem copies for which we have a 
significant amount of material preserved describing the 
idealized temple and the functioning of the sacrificial 
cult (see also nQ18 [NJ]; in 40555 [NJ°] we also find some 
small fragments possibly related to sacrificial practice). 
The best-preserved portion of 2Q24 is frag. 4, which over- 
laps with frag. 20 of nQ18 (NJ). These fragments contain an 


elaborate description of the showbread ritual also found 
in Lev 24:5-9, in which twelve loaves of bread are baked 
using choice flour, arranged in two rows on a table of pure 
gold, replaced every Sabbath day, and then eaten by the 
priests in a holy place. While there are clear similarities 
between the accounts in 2Q24 and Leviticus, a close read- 
ing reveals several differences that distinguish the former 
from the latter. Most notably, 2Q24 appears to describe 


2024, NEW JERUSALEM 


precisely where the showbread should be consumed - 
i.e., "outside the Temple, to the right of] its west side" 
(4.910; cf. 11Q18 [NJ] 20.2) - delineates the roles of the 
high priest and his deputy (lit. “second one") in the rit- 
ual (4.15216; cf. 11Q18 [NJ] 20.6—7), and notes the specific 
number of priests involved in the eating of the bread 
(41114; cf. nQ18 [NJ] 20.3-5). The rest of the fragments 
in this manuscript are rather poorly preserved, but refer 
to the detailed architectural elements and measurements 
characteristic of this composition. We can discern frag- 
mentary descriptions of the interior of the city in frag. 1, 
which finds parallels in 4Q554 (NJ?) and 5Q15 (NJ). A sap- 
phire door is mentioned in frag. 8, along with the temple 
and its courtyard, and the atoning role of the priests (cf. 
1Q20 [apGen] 10.13). Frag. 4 also contains clear evidence 
that this text is framed as a first-person vision report, as 
seen in the phrases *1 Ty mim “I looked until" (4.1) and 
Ty nnn [rn “I was [look]ing until" (4.1415, 17). For further 
discussion of the cultic material in New Jerusalem, includ- 
ing the relation of this material to other cultic material in 
the Aramaic Scrolls, see the profile for nQ18 (NJ). On the 
significance of the New Jerusalem text more generally, see 
the profile for 4Q554 (NJ*). 


Material remains: Eleven fragments of various sizes remain 
of 2Q24, the largest by far being frag. 4. This fragment 


Sample image: 2Q24 4 
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contains twenty partial lines of text, with lines 9-16 hav- 
ing some correspondence with the text of nQ18 (NJ) 
20.2—7. The overlap is important, since it firmly connects 
2Q24 with other copies of New Jerusalem. Fragment 1 also 
has several words that overlap with 4Q554 (NJ?) 1ii12-15 
and 5Q15 (NJ) 111-2. All of the fragments preserve some 
text, but frags. 2 and 9—11 are very small. As noted by 
DiTommaso (New Jerusalem, 5 n. 12), Baillet's DJD edition 
of this manuscript differs in the fragment sigla and joins 
from his earlier, preliminary edition (Baillet, *Fragments"). 
Baillet's frag. 8 accrued two additional, tiny fragments over 
time, as reflected in the various images. 


Notes on provenance: Cave 2 was discovered around 
February 1952 by Bedouin (DJD 3:3; Fields, Scrolls, 132). 
Khalil Iskander Shahin (Kando) facilitated the subse- 
quent sale of the Cave 2 fragments, including 2Q24, to 
the Palestine Archaeological Museum (see Fields, Scrolls, 
563). A survey of the caves near Qumran, which included 
Cave 2, was organized and carried out from March 10-29, 
1952. The expedition uncovered a small number of addi- 
tional fragments from Cave 2 (de Vaux, "Exploration," 553; 
Reed, “Qumran Caves,’ 13), but de Vaux made clear that all 
fragments of significance from the cave had been part of 
the earlier lot discovered by the Bedouin. 


PROFILE OF PHYSICAL LAYOUT 
Margins: 
Lower: At least 2 cm (frag. 1) 


Intercolumnar: 1 cm (frag. 1); 
7 mm (to sheet seam; frag. 4) 


Column dimensions: At least 
13.5 cm h. x 10 cm w. (frag. 4) 


Lines per column: At least 20 
(frag. 4) 


Letters per line: At least 30 
(frag. 4) 


Scribal guidelines: 
Horizontal script lines: Yes 


Vertical column lines: Yes, both 
sides of column (frags. 1, 4) 


Average medial letter height: 
2.5-3.5 mm 


Space between lines: 6-7 mm 


Space between words: 
15-4mm 


Vacats: Yes; small (1.1 [7 mm], 
446 [7 mm], 4.17 [at least 
8 mm]) and medium (444 
[15 mm]); all minor sense 
divisions 


Script sample: 


SS AA IO RY 6 


2Q24, NEW JERUSALEM 
Material: Skin 

Script: Herodian formal (Baillet); Herodian round semi-formal (Yardeni) 
Proposed palaeographic date: 1-25 CE (Baillet); 25 BCE—25 CE (Yardeni) 


Special traits and general comments: It is clear that this was once a beauti- 
ful, high-quality manuscript, with generous spacing, few mistakes, regular 
vacats, and an elegant, Herodian-period scribal hand. Yardeni (“Scribe,” 
288) included 2Q24 among the many scrolls she assigned to a single scribe. 
Even if all scrolls on her list were not written by the same scribe (see the 
last chapter on scribal practices), their being classed together stylistically 
is justified. The margins of 2Q24 are only slightly smaller than, for exam- 
ple, those in 1Q20 (apGen). As in 1.Q10 (Job) and other manuscripts with 
formal Herodian scripts, the final mem is typically the same height as stan- 
dard medial letters. The lower extension of goph is also relatively short. This 
particular scribe had a penchant to add small, leftward ticks at the bottom 
of vertical strokes, seen especially in the rightmost strokes of aleph, dalet, 
he, and tav. The scribe also preferred full spellings, most notably when vay 
could be used to signify vowels. As usual in the Qumran Aramaic corpus, 
the aleph prefix was used exclusively for the causative verb conjugation 
(i.e., the aphel). The syntax is also what we might expect, with the verb typi- 
cally placed at the beginning of a clause. In keeping with the generic style 
of recounting a dream-vision, we find several occasions of the periphrastic 
construction marking durative past action. 


Original manuscript quality: Very good—excellent 
Select bibliography: Beyer, ATTM! 216-17, 220-22; Garcia Martínez, 


Apocalyptic, 180—213; Chyutin, New Jerusalem, 15-32; García Martínez, "New 
Jerusalem"; DiTommaso, New Jerusalem, 5, 33. 
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4Q554, NEW JERUSALEM^ 
Corrections and scribal features: 


(a) Supralinear letter added (4.12): kxn àv 


^ 


Language 


Syntax 
Subject-verb (verb early in clause): 
4.15, 4.16 
Subject implied (verb early in clause): 
1.3, 3.2, 4.3) 4-5» 4.9, 4.10, 4.11, 4.16(part.), 4.17, 4.19, 
8.6, 8.7 


Periphrastic construction (past/future continuative 
action): 
Finite form of mn + participle: 
8.5 
Participle + finite form of mn: 
445(?), 4.17 


Lexical items: 
"T: 3.3, 4-11, 4.14, 4.16, 4.17, 4.19 


Morphology: 
by5N form: 
1.3, 8.7 
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Object suffix on verb: 
1.3, 8.7 

Assimilated nun: 
4-5, 4-9 


Orthography/Phonology: 
w for Isl: 
41, 4.13(2x), 8.4, 8.8 


Other notable features: 

Proposed Hebraisms: 
N3[20 (lexical; 3.2) [H] 
dx (lexical; 418) [H] 
wn} by ...522 (lexical/morpho-syntactic; 8.5) 
[H] 
Nnm (lexical; 8.7) [H] 

Previously unattested in Aramaic: 
7218 (lexical; 4.16) 


4Q554, New Jerusalem? (NJ?) 
[ed. Puech, DJD 37103-38] 


Content synopsis and significance: This manuscript is one 
of three copies of New Jerusalem found in Cave 4 (with 
4Q554a [NJ^] and 4Q555 [Nj*]). Copies of this compo- 
sition were also discovered in Caves 1, 2, 5, and n (1Q32 
[NJ?], 2024 [NJ], 5Q15 [NJ], nQ38 [NJ ]), which suggests its 
relative popularity in the Qumran library. New Jerusalem 
recounts a dream-vision in which a seer, whose identity is 
no longer preserved, is taken on a tour of a colossal city and 
its temple by an angelic figure. The angelic figure measures 
and recounts the dimensions of the city's various features, 


primarily using rods (r17) and cubits (PN) — with a con- 
version rate of one rod per seven cubits. Stades (ro*/ros?) 
made up of sixty rods are also used as a unit of measure- 
ment for the larger features of the city's architecture, such 
as its wall. Much of the composition consists of list-like 
descriptions of the city in meticulous detail. For this 
reason, the text takes on the quality of a literary blue- 
print, only sporadically punctuated by repetitive verbal 
constructions that highlight the text's narrative frame- 
work — e.g., “he brought me" (yx) and “he showed me" 
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(rtm). One exception is the description of the temple in 
2Q24 (NJ) and nQ38 (NJ), in which cultic rituals, the high 
priestly vestments, and other aspects related to the inner 
workings of the temple are narrated in greater detail than 
found in the Pentateuch. 

New Jerusalem has often been compared to Ezek 40-48, 
a text that should likely be seen as an early example of 
this literary tradition. However, as the Qumran scrolls 
attest, the "new Jerusalem" was a much more pervasive 
literary topos in Second Temple Jewish literature than 
scholars had originally thought, with New Jerusalem 
and the Temple Scroll (11Q19) being the most conspicu- 
ous examples of this motif added to a group that already 
included the more well-known examples of Ezek 40-48 
and Rev 20-21. Earlier scholars often made comparisons 
between New Jerusalem and the Temple Scroll, with sev- 
eral positing some sort of direct literary dependence. For 
example, Wacholder (Sectarian Torah) suggested that 
New Jerusalem depends on the Temple Scroll, whereas 
Wise (Critical Study) argued for the opposite relationship. 
García Martínez, however, has shown that the correspon- 
dences between these two texts are tenuous at best, and 
are certainly not enough to demonstrate direct depen- 
dence in either direction ("Apocalyptic"; cf. DiTommaso, 
New Jerusalem). 

The now lost identity of the seer is a question that has 
interested interpreters. In a seminal article on this topic, 
Tigchelaar ("Visionary") listed various proposals that have 
been made as to the seer's identity: 1.) Ezekiel (Lange, 
Dimant; cf. Wacholder, Tov), 2.) Jacob? Levi? Qahat? 
Amram? (Beyer), 3.) one of the ancestors of Israel (Frey), 
and 4.) Moses (Puech). Many of these proposals were ten- 
tative, and still other researchers chose not to offer any 
conjecture at all based on such uncertainty (e.g., García 
Martínez). Tigchelaar argued that Moses and Ezekiel 
should be ruled out as options, since his analysis of the 
other extant Aramaic Qumran scrolls led him to observe 
that the protagonists of these texts are taken only from 
the periods of biblical history related to the pre-Mosaic 
patriarchs and the Babylonian-Persian exiles. Tigchelaar 
argued that Jacob is most likely the seer in New Jerusalem, 
based on literary connections to the visionary experiences 
of Jacob in 4Q537 and Jub. 32, wherein Jacob is shown a 
future cultic site in a dream-vision. Whoever the seer is, 
New Jerusalem fits within a broader tradition in which 
one of the heroes of Israel's past is taken on a tour of cos- 
mic or geographical spaces by an angelic figure. These 
texts are often called heavenly or otherworldly journey 
apocalypses. Early examples of this type include the Book 


4Q554, NEW JERUSALEM“ 


of Watchers and the Astronomical Book of Enoch, both 
of which were found at Qumran. Although it is unclear 
whether or not New Jerusalem should be seen as a heav- 
enly or otherworldly journey, there are striking affinities 
between these three Aramaic texts. 

4Q554 is noteworthy among the other copies of New 
Jerusalem for two reasons: First, it contains a lengthy 
(though highly fragmentary) account of the city's gates in 
frag. 1 (cols. 1-2). It is clear that the wall contains twelve 
gates, with each bearing the name of one of the sons of 
Jacob. In this respect, New Jerusalem participates in the 
tradition also found in Ezek 40-48, the Temple Scroll, and 
Rev 20-21, in which the twelve gates of the new Jerusalem 
correspond to the twelve tribes of Israel, based on the lay- 
out of the wilderness tabernacle in Num 2. Not all of the 
names have been preserved, but there is general agree- 
ment that Levi's gate occupied pride of place, namely, the 
central gate on the eastern wall (as in nQ1g [T°], contra 
Ezek 48:31-34). On this point, see Puech (*Gates,' 379-92) 
and DiTommaso (New Jerusalem, 25-31). Second, frag. 13 
preserves the only explicitly eschatological material, in 
a poorly preserved passage recounting the succession of 
empires. Although only the names of Babylon and the 
Kittim are extant, DiTommaso argued that this fragment 
depicts a four-kingdoms schema, such as those preserved 
in Dan 2 and 7, and perhaps Four Kingdoms (4Q552, 553). 
Fragment 13 also contains references to Edom, Moab, and 
the Ammonites, the traditional enemies of Israel, possibly 
in the context of an eschatological battle, as in the War 
Scroll (cf. García Martinez, “Apocalyptic”). DiTommaso, 
however, saw no need to understand this list of enemies 
as depicting the opponents of Israel in a martial conflict 
at the end of days. On his reading, the rehearsal of Israel’s 
enemies simply reflects an example of the “humbling of 
the enemy nations” motif. On the question of whether all 
of the aforementioned nations comprise a single list or 
two separate lists with separate functions, see DiTommaso 
(New Jerusalem, 173—78). Whatever the case, frag. 13 
clearly demonstrates the eschatological character of New 
Jerusalem, which only strengthens the case for under- 
standing the text as being or containing an apocalypse. 


Material remains: Puech numbered fourteen fragments as 
part of this manuscript, though the larger ones (frags. 1, 
2, and 13) actually comprise several smaller pieces, with 
some joins being more certain than others. Puech 
("Jérusalem nouvelle"; DJD 37339) separated from this lot 
a single, large fragment originally included by Starcky as 
part of 4Q554, but now designated as 4Q554a (NJ5; see 


4Q554, NEW JERUSALEM^ 


the following profile). Fragment 1 of 4Q554 is relatively 
large, representing significant parts of three columns, 
and containing a bottom and two intercolumnar margins. 
Portions of frag. 1ii.13—22 overlap with 5Q15 (NJ) 111-6, and 
1iii 11721 with 5Q15 (NJ) 11.15-1i.4. A few letters of 1iii.21 also 
appear to overlap with the first word of 4Q554a (NJ>) 1.1. 
Fragments 2 and 13 are also significant in size, with parts 
of ten and nine lines preserved, respectively. As seen on 
PAM 43.589 and subsequent photographs taken by the 
IAA, Starcky seems to have joined frags. 2 and 13 at the 
sewn joint between two sheets. However, Puech consid- 
ered the join to be improbable based on the stitching. 
Puech does, however, associate frags. 13 and 14 as parts 
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of the same column. The remaining fragments are quite 
small, the largest of them preserving small bits of three 
lines. Parts of at least three sheets are represented in the 
fragments, based on the preserved seams, and at least six 
or seven columns. 


Provenance: 4Q554 13 is found on the early PAM *G series" 
plate 40.608. This means that frag. 13 was among the 
fragments discovered by Bedouin in 1952 (see Strugnell, 
“Photographing,” 124, 131-32). The origins of the remain- 
ing fragments of 4Q554 were not clearly documented, 
though they most likely were also discovered in Cave 4 by 
the Bedouin. 


Sample image: 4Q5541 
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PROFILE OF PHYSICAL LAYOUT 
Margins: 


Lower: At least 1.61.8 cm (frags. 
1, 2) 
Intercolumnar: 
Approx. 1.2-1.6 cm 
(frags. 1, 2); approx. 
o.8-1.2 cm (to sheet seam; 


frags. 2, 13) 


Column dimensions: Approx. 
8.5 cm w. (frags. 1, 2) 


Lines per column: At least 17 
(Puech reconstructs 21-22) 


Letters per line: Approx. 40-55 
Scribal guidelines: 

Horizontal script lines: No 
Vertical column lines: No 


Average medial letter height: 
2-2.5mm 


Space between lines: 5.5-8 mm 


Space between words: 
1-2.5 mm 


Vacats: Yes; small (1ii.9, 17 
[5-6 mm]) and large (1ii.10 
[almost one full line]; inter- 
mediate sense division) 


4Q554, NEW JERUSALEM^ 
Material: Skin 


Script: Late Hasmonean formal with some traits of the Herodian period 
(Puech) 


Proposed palaeographic date: 75-25 BCE 


Special traits and general comments: This copy has no ruling, despite the fact 
that it is of rather good quality in many respects. The absence of horizontal 
ruling is clearly seen in the non-alignment of lines in successive columns 
on the same sheet (see frags. 1i-ii and 2i-ii). The right margin alignment 
of lines also varies somewhat on frag. 13, though in general the scribe kept 
quite straight right margins. 4Q554 appears to have been a fairly large- 
format scroll, on well-prepared skin, though the preserved columns are 
relatively narrow. The extant margins are of average size for the corpus, or 
slightly above average, but not as large as those in the best manuscripts. The 
scribe appears to have used several, small vacats in frag. 1ii, but these occur 
in continuously running text (there are no natural sense divisions), and at 
1ii.9 an imperfection in the skin can be seen on the images. Puech suggested 
that a correction was made here, with some of the original text having been 
erased through scraping. This seems to me uncertain, and it should be con- 
sidered whether the scribe simply skipped over a pre-existing imperfection 
in the skin (see also DiTommaso, New Jerusalem, 38). There is a large vacat 
of nearly one, full line preserved, marking the transition between two sec- 
tions of the city tour, from the description of the gates in the outer wall to 
that of the city's interior. The scribe occasionally left especially large spaces 
before the final word of a line (though the left margin is not "justified," as 
in a few other manuscripts). The script is generally tidy and even, with 
very few corrections, and Puech (DJD 37:106) described the orthography 
as "semi-defective." That is to say, the scribe did use full orthography, but 
not consistently or even predominantly. For example, we find poxa but also 
ro^, TNN but also 128. Only the defective 52 is found in the preserved 
text, while the word 8⁄3 occurs with its full spelling (e.g., 1ii.3; some other 
scribes preferred 11). We do not find exceptionally full spellings, as in some 
manuscripts. The scribe preferred the short form of the masc. dem. pronoun 
r7 (rather than n7; e.g., 1i10, 13, 14, 16), and although the expected order 
noun + dem. pronoun is employed, the reverse order is found twice, at 11.22 
and 1ii.7-8. The direct object marker m — quite rare in Qumran Aramaic — is 
found once at 1iii.13, and the scribe switched back and forth between writ- 
ing out numbers and using the alternative numeric symbols. Before one 
such group of symbols we clearly find an abbreviation of the word [AX 
with the letter aleph, despite Tov's claim that abbreviations are not found 
in the Qumran texts (Tov, Scribal Practices, 235). In terms of syntax, there 
is a noticeable preponderance of constructions with the verb placed later 
in the clause, something unusual for the corpus more broadly. This can 
be explained by the use of formulaic, repetitive phrases in the technical 
description of the city tour, which often place subordinate, locative clauses 
prior to the main verb. An example of this is the phrase in 11.22, Nr 87 AL} 
.. Ty NWN "and] from this corner he measured until..." which is repeated 
in various permutations throughout this section of the text. These verb- 
later constructions are more like the formulaic phrases in the Astronomical 


4Q554, NEW JERUSALEM^ 
Book than in the more standard prose narratives of many 
Aramaic texts from Qumran, where verb-early construc- 


tions predominate. 


Original manuscript quality: Very good 


Script sample: 


33 ^^ © tn V! 
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Select bibliography: Starcky, "Jerusalem"; Beyer, ATTM!, 
216-20; Beyer, ATTM#, 95-104; Beyer, ATTM?, 129-38; 
García Martínez, Apocalyptic, 180—213; Puech, "Jérusalem 
nouvelle"; Chyutin, New Jerusalem, 15-32; García Martínez, 
“New Jerusalem," 446; Puech, “Gates”; DiTommaso, New 
Jerusalem, 13-48, 57-72. 


^" AW AN AA SA KK 


gy 9) 95 »» DD y$ 33 DD 22 | 


Corrections and scribal features: 


(a) Deletion with a horizontal line (111.18): pas pip 


yn ev ^^" vy 


9 50 ——72 y Y 9 


(b) Unit abbreviation, & for PAX (1iii.18; see also 1iii.14). 


(c) Possible erasure of letters through scraping (so Puech; 
1ii.9): Wwe //// yan 


Ny ^. 
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Language 


Syntax 

Subject-verb (verb early in clause): 
1iii.18(part.), 1iii.21, 2ii.14—15, 2ii.22(part.) 

Subject implied (verb early in clause): 
1ii.9, 1ii.11(2x), 111.14, 1iii.14, 1iii.15, 13.19(?), 13.20, 
13.22 

Subject implied (verb later in clause): 
11.1314, 11.15, 11.16, 11.17-18(?), 11.18(part.; ?), 
11.19(?), 1139-20(part.; ?), 11.20—21, 1i.21(part.; ?), 
11.21—22(part.; ?), 11.22, 1ii.6(part.; ?), 111.6—7(?), 
1ii.7(part.), 1ii.7—8(?), 1ii.8—9(part.), 111.1738, 1ii.21, 
1iii.19 

Verbless clause: 
11.10, 1i.11, 1112-13(?), 11.1415, 1ii.13, 1ii.15, 1iii.17(2x), 
2ii.15, 211.1516, 2ii16 

Object early in clause: 
111.17, 1ii.20—21(?) 

Direct object marker (if present): 
—5: 111.13, 13.20 
m: 1111.13 

Use of 1 to mark genitive relationship: 
13.19 

Verb of movement + + inanimate object: 
li 
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Lexical items: 
713: 13.15, 13.16 
*7: 111, 1ii.9, 11117, 1iii.15, 1iii.21, 5.2(?), 7.2(?), 
13.19 (2X), 13.20, 13.21 


Morphology: 
Spar form: 
1ii-11, 1iii.15, 1iii.19 
Object suffix on verb: 
1ii-11, 1iii.15, 1iii.19, 10.2 


Orthography/Phonology: 
w for Isl: 
11.9, 111.14, 3.2, 3.3, 13.17 


Other notable features: 
Proposed Hebraisms: 

xix (lexical; 1110, 11) [H] 
Nim[7 (lexical; 11.15, 11.19) [H] 
5[Nn]v (lexical; 111.17) [h] 

Tw (lexical; 21113) [h] 

5n]vn (lexical; 2ii.15) [H] 
vəv (lexical; 2ii15) [h] 


4Q554a, New Jerusalem’ (NJ*) 
[ed. Puech, DJD 37:39-46] 


Content synopsis and significance: This manuscript is one 
of three Cave 4 copies of New Jerusalem (with 4Q554 [NJ^] 
and 4Q555 [NJ*]), and overlaps significantly with the New 
Jerusalem manuscript found in Cave 5 (5Q15 [NJ]). For a 
fuller introduction to New Jerusalem as a composition, 
see the profile for 4Q554 (NJ?). Much of the content of 
4Q554a can be better understood when read in light of its 
parallel material in 5Q15 (NJ). Both manuscripts provide 
a description of the interior of the city, with the locations 
and measurements of staircases, houses, and gates being 
shown to the seer by an angelic guide. From other New 
Jerusalem manuscripts we can determine that the city is 
divided into “blocks” (pma) by a series of streets that run 
north to south and east to west (see 4Q554 [NJ?] 1115-22). 
4Q554a contains a fragmentary description of one such 
block, including its residential spaces. As in all of the extant 
New Jerusalem manuscripts, there is no description of the 


human population of the city or their activities; only the 
physical features of the city's construction are mentioned. 
This stands in contrast to the description of the temple 
in 2Q24 (NJ) and nQ38 (Nj), in which the activities of the 
high priest, his deputy, and the other members of the 
priesthood are described in detail (cf. García Martínez, 
"New Jerusalem,” 431-60; Perrin, Dynamics, 171). 


Material remains: Only one, large fragment remains of 
this manuscript. Starcky had originally included it with 
the lot of fragments belong to 4Q554 (NJ; his col. rv), but 
Puech (“Jérusalem nouvelle"; DJD 37:39) argued to assign 
it an independent siglum based on a clear difference in 
scripts, and the parts of the scroll preserved (its upper 
portion for 4Q554a, but the middle and lower portions for 
4Q554 [NJ?]). He also drew attention to a probable overlap 
between 4Q554 (NJ?) 1iii.21 and 4Q554a 1.1. Finally, 4Q554a 


4Q554A, NEW JERUSALEM? 


is very clearly ruled with horizontal and vertical guide- 
lines, while the 4Q554 (NJ?) fragments are not. Combining 
all of these points, Puech's reasoning is entirely persua- 
sive. There is extensive overlap between 4Q554a 11-12 and 
5Q15 (NJ) 1ii.4-15. 
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Notes on provenance: The fragments of 4Q554a are not 
found on the early “E series" or "G series" PAM plates. 
While their discovery in Cave 4 is assured, the mode of 
that discovery was not documented. 


Sample image: 4Q554a 1 


PROFILE OF PHYSICAL LAYOUT 
Margins: 
Upper: 2.3 cm 
Intercolumnar: At least 1.3 cm 
(right margin); 1.5 cm to 
sheet seam (left margin) 
Column dimensions: 9.5 cm w. 
Lines per column: At least 14 
Letters per line: Approx. 55-60 
Scribal guidelines: 


Horizontal script lines: Yes 


Vertical column lines: Yes, both 
sides of column 


Average medial letter height: 
1-2 mm 


Space between lines: 6-7.5 mm 


Space between words: 
0.5-1.5 mm 


Vacats: Yes; large (1.2 [at least 
6 cm]; minor sense division) 


Script sample: 


$$ 3 44 à WW ( 


4Q554A, NEW JERUSALEM? 
Material: Skin 
Script: Late formal Hasmonean with a tendency toward semi-cursive (Puech) 
Proposed palaeographic date: 100—50 BCE (Puech) 


Special traits and general comments: Although this copy consists of only one 
fragment, we have enough indicators to determine that it is from a manu- 
script of quite high quality. The margins and other spacing measurements 
are approximately the same as for 1Q20 (apGen), though the script is slightly 
smaller in 4Q554a (among the tiniest of the entire corpus). The manuscript 
was fully ruled on beautifully-prepared skin. The scribe was clearly well- 
trained, but one can easily see that the writing is more erratic and untidy 
than in some of the very best manuscripts. There is little distinction between 
vav and yod, and the final kaph has a distinctively large lower, horizontal 
stroke. As in some other New Jerusalem copies, the scribe used the Aramaic 
number symbols mixed with numbers fully written out. Few mistakes are 
present in the small amount of preserved text. There is what appears to be 
a dot of ink between the words ninm and 13 in 1.12, but examination of the 
newest images taken by the 1AA in the Leon Levy Digital Library show that 
the surface of the skin has been abraded. Starcky and Beyer were probably 
correct in assuming that it once read 133 niàrm. Puech noted a mark above 
the dalet of 87) in 1.9, which seems to me to be a small, supralinear aleph 
placed between the first two letters of the word (NrviyT*p). This is an unex- 
pected addition (though there is an /a/ vowel at this point), and the added 
aleph is in a different hand, with a more Herodian-period flourish seen in 
the flag on the upper stroke. 


Original manuscript quality: Very good—excellent 
Select bibliography: Starcky, "Jerusalem"; Beyer ATTM!, 219-20; Beyer, 
ATTMP, 97; Beyer, ATTM?, 131; García Martínez, Apocalyptic, 180—213; Puech, 


"Jérusalem nouvelle"; Chyutin, New Jerusalem, 29-30; Garcia Martínez, “New 
Jerusalem"; Puech, “Gates”; DiTommaso, New Jerusalem, 49-56. 


4^ Mm A AA SA AN 


“Vy F599 oy € AS 2309 55 LY 


sy vv 
> ee N 7 


4Q555, NEW JERUSALEM? 
Representative sample of corrections and scribal features: 


(a) Supralinear letter added (1.9): NrriyT8p 


Fo IY MNA 
à 


ae 


9 X 


TP 


A 
^c 
* 


" j a 
a OCA ^F Gehan A 
Language 
Syntax 
Verbless clause: 


1.1(?), 1.4, 1.5(2x), 1.6, 1.7, 1.10 
Direct object marker (if present): 
m: 1.13(?) 


Lexical items: 
"1:14, 1.13 
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(b) Ink dot/abraded surface (112): 33 . AI 
| 


Orthography/Phonology: 
w for /s/: 
13 


Other notable features: 
Proposed Hebraisms: 
Tò (semantic; 1.8) [h] 


4Q555, New Jerusalem" (NJ°) 
[ed. Puech, DJD 37:147-52] 


Content synopsis and significance: This manuscript is 
grouped by Puech with the other two New Jerusalem 
manuscripts from Cave 4 (4Q554 [NJ@] and 4Q554a [NJ^]). 
The highly fragmentary nature of this manuscript makes 
it difficult to glean much about its contents. However, 
based on some of the preserved words, it does appear to 
be related to the description of the temple in nQ18 (NJ) 
(Puech, DJD 37, DiTommaso, New Jerusalem, 73). The fol- 
lowing cultic terms are extant or partially-extant: "table" 
(mna), "oil" (nwn), and “seventh day" (&'y»]30 xara). 
If Puech and DiTommaso are correct in associating this 
manuscript with the cultic material found elsewhere in 
New Jerusalem (especially that of nQ18 [N] |), then 4Q555 
is unique among the Cave 4 New Jerusalem copies in pre- 
serving a part of the composition related to the temple 
and its cult. For a fuller description of New Jerusalem as a 
composition, see the profile for 4Q554 (NJ*). For more on 
the cultic material in New Jerusalem, see the discussions 
in the profiles for 2Q24 (NJ) and uQ18 (NJ). 


Material remains: This manuscript was originally des- 
ignated by Starcky as the second Cave 4 copy of New 
Jerusalem (4QSy 57-NJ^), but since Puech's delineation of 
4Q554a (NJ?) from 4Q554 (NJ?) it has been deemed the 


third copy. To Starcky's original three fragments Puech 
has now added a fourth, based on similarities in line- 
spacing and script. However, by Puech's count there are, 
in fact, five separate fragments, because he also separated 
Starcky's frag. 1 into frags. 1a and 1b (followed in most 
other transcriptions). Other scholars have proposed vary- 
ing numbers and configurations of fragments, up to six 
by DiTommaso (New Jerusalem, 73). Several of the frag- 
ments not included by Puech under his siglum 4Q555 
are gathered together in his 4Q584a-c (Unidentified). 
None of the fragments identified by Puech contains much 
text, with frags. 1a and 3 being very small (frag. 4 primar- 
ily contains an intercolumnar margin). There are no 
clear overlaps between 4Q555 and other copies of New 
Jerusalem, though the contents of the fragments make it 
quite certain that they belong to that work. 


Provenance: Fragment 4 of 4Q555 is found in the early PAM 
“G series" plate 40.589, meaning that this fragment was 
among those discovered by Bedouin in 1952 (see Strugnell, 
“Photographing, 124, 131-32). The origins of the remaining 
fragments of 4Q555 were not clearly documented, though 
they most likely were also discovered in Cave 4 by the 
Bedouin. 
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4Q555, NEW JERUSALEM? 


Sample image: 4Q555 3, 1, 2 (Not a proposed arrangement of the fragments) 


PROFILE OF PHYSICAL LAYOUT 
Margins: 


Intercolumnar: 
Approx. 1.5-1.9 cm (frag. 4) 


Scribal guidelines: 

Horizontal script lines: Yes 

Vertical column lines: Yes, both 
sides of column (based on 


breakage pattern of frag. 4) 


Average medial letter height: 
2.5-3 mm 


Space between lines: 6-7 mm 
Space between words: 1mm 


Vacats: None preserved 


Script sample: 


yd YA DD 


Material: Skin 
Script: Early Herodian (Puech) 
Proposed palaeographic date: 33-1 BCE (Puech) 


Special traits and general comments: There is little that can be said about 
this manuscript based on the few preserved fragments. The intercolumnar 
margin in frag. 4 was slightly larger than average, and the line spacing was 
around the norm for the Qumran manuscripts. The scribe wrote in a neat 
Herodian-period formal script, with the full spellings using vav and yod seen 
more broadly across the corpus. This includes the typical Qumran Aramaic 
form of the demonstratives 1138 (1a.1) and Px (1b.3) with their full spell- 
ings. In 1b1 we find the preposition N5y5, also present in 1Q20 (apGen) 20.7 
and 4Q204 (En°) 1vi.21. Based on wider usage of the preposition, which is 
typically followed by the word 7 in the Qumran texts, I would suggest the 
transcription 1]A N5y9 rather than Puech's |} N5y^. 


Original manuscript quality: Good—very good 
Select bibliography: Beyer, ATTMF, 99; Beyer, ATTM?, 133; García Martínez, 


Apocalyptic, 180-213; García Martínez, “New Jerusalem"; DiTommaso, New 
Jerusalem, 73-76. 


^A R AN HR AA RK 
vAn vuv 


A» 


5Q15, NEW JERUSALEM 
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Language 
Syntax: Morphology: 
Verb of movement + + inanimate object: Object suffix on verb: 
3.2 4i.8(?) 
Lexical items: 
(3): 2a(?) 
`T: 2.1 
5Q15, New Jerusalem (NJ) 


[ed. Milik, DJD 3:184-97] 


Content synopsis and significance: Much of the mate- 
rial preserved in this copy of New Jerusalem overlaps 
with portions of 4Q554 (NJ?) 1. The preserved parts of 
5Q15 describe the interior of the city, including physi- 
cal features such as entryways, staircases, and pillars. An 
important aspect of this copy is that it details the interior 
of one city block, along with its residential spaces, giving 
us a reasonably good idea of this part of the composition. 
The measurements of various architectural features are 
shown to the seer by his angelic tour guide, who is said 
to be measuring each item as the two of them progress 
through the city. The tour is told from the first-person 
perspective of the seer. As in several other New Jerusalem 
manuscripts, the description of the city in 5Q15 has a 
repetitive, list-like quality, amounting to a textual blue- 
print of sorts. For a fuller description of New Jerusalem 
as a composition, along with its broader significance and 
the units of measurement used to describe the city and its 
physical structures, see the profile for 4Q554 (NJ?). 


eme 
mn 


Sample image: 5Q15 portion of 1i, and 1ii 


Material remains: Milik numbered twenty-one fragments 
in his DJD edition of 5Q15, though the photographs make 
clear that several these comprise multiple, smaller pieces. 
In fact, his frag. 1 — which contains parts of two columns — 
is made up of around thirty individual pieces, and frag. 13 
is also composite. Fragment 1 is by far the largest remain- 
ing “piece” of the manuscript, with frags. 3-21 being very 
small and containing little or no readable text. Portions of 
frag. 111-6 overlap with 4Q554 (NJ) 1ii.13-22, and 11.15-ii.4 
with 4Q554 (NJ?) 1iii.1—21. 


Notes on provenance: After Bedouin discovered Cave 4 in 
September of 1952, an official survey of Cave 4 and the 
surrounding area was organized by the French Archaeo- 
logical School and the Palestine Archaeological Museum 
(September 22-29, 1952). It was at this time that 
Cave 5 was discovered by J.T. Milik, with an excavation 
overseen by him and carried out by Bedouin workers on 
5Q15 
was among the fragments discovered by Milik during this 


September 25-28 (DJD 3:26; Fields, Scrolls, 142, 505). 


excavation. 


E ena pws 
we el 
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PROFILE OF PHYSICAL LAYOUT 


Scroll dimensions: At least 
14.5 cm h. 


Margins: 

Upper: At least 1.6 cm (frag. 1) 

Lower:1.8 cm 

Intercolumnar: 1.5 cm 

Column dimensions: At least 
12 cm h. x approx. 12-13 cm 
w. 

Lines per column: At least 19 

Letters per line: Approx. 60-75 

Scribal guidelines: 


Horizontal script lines: Yes 


Vertical column lines: Yes, both 
sides of column 


Average medial letter height: 
2.5-3 mm 


Space between lines: 6-7 mm 


Space between words: 
0.5-1.5 mm 


Vacats: Yes; small (1i.2, at least 
5 mm) to large (1i.7, approx. 
4 cm); all minor sense 
divisions 


Script sample: 


$3 44 © "n 


5015, NEW JERUSALEM 
Material: Skin 


Script: Late Hasmonean to early Herodian formal (comparable in style to, 
e.g, 1023 [EnGiants?], 4Q529 [Words of Michael], and 4Q543 [Visions of 
Amram?]); Herodian (Milik) 


Proposed palaeographic date: 100-1 BCE 


Special traits and general comments: 5Q15 was a nicely made manuscript, 
with margins and line spacing that are around average (or slightly above) 
relative to the wider corpus. Script lines were ruled with unusual regu- 
larity, almost always at 7 mm. Although some reconstruction is required, 
it appears that the columns were more square in shape than was typical, 
with frag. 1i seeming to be slightly wider than it is tall. In manuscripts of 
fairly high quality, columns tend to be noticeably taller than they are wide, 
though this is the rule and there are certainly exceptions. The scribe of this 
copy wrote in a small, neat, square script, with few mistakes (only a few 
supralinear letters added). A small vacat was used near the beginning of a 
line to mark narrative movement within a description of one part of the city 
(1i.2), but approximately one-third of a line was left open to signal a simi- 
lar break later in the same column (1i.7). We may thus surmise that vacats 
were used often in the scroll, probably of at least a full line for more sig- 
nificant transitions in the narrative. Full spellings are found regularly (e.g., 
"nno, nimi5), but not always (e.g., 99). The composition's syntax is notably 
varied, something that can be attributed to the terse, list-like description of 
measurements throughout the best-preserved parts of the manuscript. This 
often leads to verbless clauses like pip ]po nna xia mno AMD pawi 
[nm] rwy pals andn “and a walkway [ran] (all) around the block; a street 
passageway|three staffs](and) twenty [one c]ubits (long)" Cook (DQA, 39) 
noted that the noun r?3 “passageway” is an Akkadian loanword. 


Original manuscript quality: Very good 
Select bibliography: Licht, "Town Plan"; Beyer ATTM!, 214-22; García 


Martínez, Apocalyptic, 180-213; Chyutin, New Jerusalem, 15-32; García 
Martinez, “New Jerusalem,” 448-49; DiTommaso, New Jerusalem, 5-6. 


131 44 AM ND AA SA NA 


9^ Pp 4 33 »» DD $4 232 9 3311 4 


n^ ev 


11Q18, NEW JERUSALEM 
Representative sample of corrections and scribal features: 


(a) Supralinear letter added (1i.9): ^ma 


Pj Ry 


Language 


Syntax: 

Subject-verb (verb early in clause): 
1i.3(part.), 11.4(part.), 1ii.4, 1ii.5 
Subject implied (verb early in clause): 
11.17, 1138, 1ii.5, 1ii.6(2x), 10.2(?) 
Subject implied (verb later in clause): 

11.34, 1ii.2 
Verbless clause: 
11.1, 1i.9, 11.19, 1ii.2 
Direct object marker (if present): 
Tv: 11.17 
Use of *1 to mark genitive relationship: 
11.9 


Lexical items: 
`T: 11.4, 11.9(2x), 1ii.4, 111.5, 1ii.9, 2.2, 9.2 
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Morphology: 
bya form: 
1ii.2, 111.6(2x) 
Object suffix on verb: 


11.18, 1ii.2(?), 1ii.6(2x) 


Orthography/Phonology: 
w for Isl: 
11.1, 11.3, 11.6, 11.10, 1i.u1(?), 11.15, 11.16, 1ii.3, 1ii.7, 111.8, 
1ii.9(?), 1ii.i(2x)), 1ii.11(?), 141.23, 2.4, 5.3 


Other notable features: 
Proposed Hebraisms: 
[x Jain (lexical; 11.4) [H] 
obm (lexical; 1i.7) [H] 


1 Qi8, New Jerusalem (NJ) 
[ed. García Martínez, Tigchelaar, and van der Woude, DJD 23:305-55] 


Content synopsis and significance: This manuscript is in 
an especially poor state of preservation. It was discov- 
ered as “a partially petrified scroll which could not be 
unwrapped" (DJD 23:305). Attempts to unravel the scroll 
were unsuccessful, and what remains is only a relatively 
meager collection of tiny fragments from the rolled scroll. 
With a few exceptions, much of the material is hard to 
interpret or contextualize. García Martínez has attempted 
to arrange some of the fragments in order according to 
columns (“Last Surviving”), though several aspects of 
his reconstruction were challenged by Kister ("Notes"). 
García Martínez, Tigchelaar, and van der Woude detailed 
the extreme difficulty of reconstructing the correct order 


of the 1Q18 fragments in their 1998 DJD edition of the 
scroll (DJD 23:305-9), a conundrum that remains unre- 
solved. The extant fragments of the scroll deal primarily 
with issues pertaining to the temple and its cult, overlap- 
ping on occasion with 2Q24 (NJ). For example, both 11918 
20 and 2Q24 (NJ) 4 describe the ritual of showbread (cf. 
Lev 19:5-9; discussed in greater detail in the profile for 
2Q24). One of the most significant and best-preserved 
portions of nQ38 is the account of the bovine offering 
in frag. 13. This fragment shares a number of striking 
correspondences with cultic scenes from the Aramaic 
Levi Document and the Genesis Apocryphon, namely, 
Isaac's sacrificial instructions to Levi and Noah’s sacrifice 
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following the flood. However, there are a few distinguish- 
ing elements in the sacrificial material among the three 
texts. A comparison of the sacrificial halakha in all three 
works has been done by Perrin (Dynamics, 171-77), who 
drew on the earlier work of Kister (“Notes”) and Schiffman 
("Architectural"). 

The extant fragments of 1Q18 also describe the vest- 
ments of the high priest — a description that uniquely 
includes his seven crowns (frag. 14) and possibly the 
ephod or breast-piece — the weekly courses of the priests, 
the physical features of the temple and its furniture, vari- 
ous cultic implements, priestly blessings and sacrifices, 
and the rising and setting of the sun. Reference is made in 
frag. 30.4 to the “festivals of God" (]o& Tyn), and Passover 
is mentioned on several occasions (16ii+17i.2; 27.3). There 
are a number of suggestive phrases, most of which are now 
impossible to contextualize due to the poorly-preserved 
nature of these fragments: "the sacrifices of Israel" (25.1), 
"al]l of Israel" (27.1), “while the Levites sacrifice" (30.2), 
and “a pleasing aroma" (33.1). Fragment 19 is worthy of 
special comment, since it contains the phrase: “H]oly 
is the Temple and [the] Great Glory" (x597 xin whH[p 
N]35 8p"; 19.3). The distinctive divine epithet “the Great 
Glory” is also found in 1 En. 14:20, 104:1; and T. Levi 3:4 (cf. 
Kister, “Notes,” 286; DJD 23:336). A few lines later in the 
same fragment, the seer reports that his angelic tour guide 
has shown to him a writing (3n2), and has read from it. 
The entire scene appears to take place in the temple, but 
it is unclear what sort of writing this is, or what it con- 
tained. Is it an inscription inside of the temple, or perhaps 
a handbook of priestly instructions? The answer eludes 
us, but the convergence of priestly themes, distinctive 
divine epithets, angelic revelation, and a focus on textu- 
ality demonstrates conceptual and lexical affinities with 
the broader Aramaic literary tradition at Qumran, as all of 
these themes are found in other Aramaic scrolls. 

New Jerusalem's thoroughgoing interest in the temple, 
priesthood, and cult, seen especially in 2Q24 (NJ) and 
1Q38, situate it firmly within the broader Qumran Aramaic 
collection, insofar as a concern for matters related to the 
priesthood characterize a considerable segment of the cor- 
pus. Other texts exhibiting this interest include the Testa- 
ment of Jacob?, the Aramaic Levi Document, the 
Apocryphon of Levi, the Testament of Qahat, the Visions 
of Amram, the Book of Watchers, the Astronomical 
Book, the Animal Apocalypse, the Apocalypse of Weeks, 
the Genesis Apocryphon, and Tobit. Milik already rec- 
ognized this shared interest among a number Qumran 
Aramaic texts in 1957 (Dix ans, 95-96), and more recently 
Angel (Otherworldly) and Perrin (Dynamics, 158-89) have 
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advanced our understanding of the priestly material in 
these texts. At the same time, there are features distin- 
guishing New Jerusalem from the other priestly-oriented 
texts among the Aramaic Scrolls, such as its mention of 
the name Israel and sacrifices related to the Passover 
festival. 


Material remains: nQ18 originally surfaced as a badly- 
damaged, desiccated, rolled scroll approximately 10.6 
cm long and with a circumference at its center of around 
3.5-3.8 cm (DJD 23:306, Plate L111). There is clear evidence 
that it was stored in a textile wrapping, since part of the 
wrapping was still stuck to the outside of the scroll. Many 
such wrappings were found in Cave n (Humbert and 
Fidanzio, Khirbet Qumrán, 97-124). One piece of cloth 
associated with the scroll has been identified as wool 
(DJD 23:306), but given that all known scroll wrappings 
from Cave 11 are linen, this flax-based material is almost 
certainly the fabric used to wrap the scroll. Unrolling the 
scroll proved impossible, due to gelatinization of much of 
it (Humbert and Fidanzio, Khirbet Qumrán, 181-82), and 
the best that could be done was to remove a less-damaged 
portion of it on the advice of HJ. Plenderleith. It seems 
that at least eight layers from the outside of the scroll 
were completely lost (DJD 23:309). The fragments cur- 
rently available derive from the portion removed under 
Plenderleith’s guidance, or otherwise broken off from the 
brittle scroll. García Martínez, Tigchelaar and van der 
Woude numbered thirty-seven fragments of 1118, though 
several of them comprise multiple pieces with definite 
joins. Approximately fifty additional very small or unin- 
scribed fragments were not numbered, but are included 
on Plate XL of DJD 23, and García Martínez, Tigchelaar, 
and van der Woude described other hardened “wads” of 
skin, the layers of which could not always be separated 
(e.g., frag. 3 on Plate xxxv). Since the main fragments were 
manually removed from the larger scroll, frags. 4-32 are 
of a somewhat similar shape, with generally diminishing 
sizes as one moves higher in the fragment numbers (with 
several exceptions), and presumably closer to the scroll's 
center. The largest of these fragments (e.g., frags. 12 and 
13) are roughly 8 cm high and 5 cm wide, with the smallest 
(e.g., frags. 22 and 29) being about 5 cm high by 2 cm wide. 
The fragments have begun to crack since their removal, 
but are generally still legible. However, it should be noted 
that frags. 1-8 are more badly damaged (and less legible) 
than most others, since they were closest to the damaged 
outer revolutions of the scroll. The only assured overlap 
with another copy of New Jerusalem is at frag. 20.2-7, 
which finds partial parallel in 2Q24 (NJ) 4.916. 
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Notes on provenance: The majority of the Cave 11 manu- 
scripts were discovered by Bedouin in early (probably 
January) 1956, including 1.Q18. Only a few Palaeo-Hebrew 
fragments and a small scroll titled Apocryphal Psalms 
(nQnu) were found in the official excavations led by 
Roland de Vaux in February, 1956 (de Vaux, “Fouilles,” 574; 
Tigchelaar in Humbert and Fidanzio, Khirbet Qumran, 
250-51). The Palestine Archaeological Museum provision- 
ally purchased a batch of Cave 1 manuscripts that included 
11Q18 in July, 1956, and there is no reason to believe that 
the scroll did not originate in Qumran Cave n. The cost of 
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a number of the Cave n manuscripts, including 11Q18, was 
eventually covered by the Dutch Academy in 1961-62, with 
funds provided by the Koninklijke Nederlandse Akademie 
van Wetenschappen (KNAW) and the Nederlandse 
Organisatie voor Zuiver-Wetenschappelijk Onderzoek 
(zwo). As a result, these manuscripts were published by 
a group of Dutch scholars. For an extensive discussion of 
the provenance, publication, and nature of the Cave n 
scrolls, see Tigchelaar's account in Humbert and Fidanzio, 
Khirbet Qumrán, 249-58. 


Sample image: nQ18 20, 21 (Not a proposed arrangement of the fragments) 


PROFILE OF PHYSICAL LAYOUT 


Scroll dimensions: At least 
10.6 cm h. (originally rolled 
scroll; see PAM 43.981) 


Margins: 
Upper: At least 2.5 cm (frag. 11) 


Intercolumnar:1.5-2 cm (1.5 cm 
to sheet seam on frag. 21) 


Column dimensions: At least 
6.5 cm h. (frags. 12-13) 


Lines per column: At least 
(frag. 13) 


Scribal guidelines: 


Horizontal script lines: Yes, 
with marginal guide dots for 
ruling 


Vertical column lines: Yes, both 
sides of column (frag. 10) 


Average medial letter height: 
3-3.5 mm 


Space between lines: 6.5-8 mm 
Space between words: 1-3 mm 


Vacats: Yes, large (10.4 [at least 
2.5 cm], 11.5 [at least 5 cm], 
12.4 [at least 3.3 cm], 13.7 
[at least 3.2 cm], 18 [at least 
5 cm]; see also 22.7, 26.4—5); 
all minor or intermediate 
sense divisions 


11018, NEW JERUSALEM 
Material: Skin 


Script: Early Herodian round semi-formal (García Martínez, Tigchelaar, and 
van der Woude; Yardeni) 


Proposed palaeographic date: 25 BCE—-25 CE (García Martínez, Tigchelaar, 
and van der Woude; Yardeni) 


Special traits and general comments: A notable feature of this scroll is that 
it was found with its textile wrapping still partially in-tact and stuck to the 
outer layers. If we assume that the preserved scroll height of around 10.6 cm 
is close to its original size when produced and used in antiquity, we would 
have to assume that the columns were quite short in height. Fragment 13 
shows that there were at least eleven lines in that column, with a minimum 
column height of 6.5 cm. Adding the 2.5 cm upper margin and a slightly 
larger lower margin of, say, 2.8 cm would result in a scroll height of around 
u cm. Based on the appearance of the scroll when it was found, it is plau- 
sible that this was close to its original height. The result would be a scroll 
(and columns) 3-4 cm shorter in height than 11Q10 (Job), the date of which 
is quite close to that of 11Q18 on palaeographic grounds. Still, nQ18 would 
be slightly greater in height than other short manuscripts, such as 4Q246 
(apocrDan) and 4Q542 (TQahat). The upper and intercolumnar margins of 
1Q38 are relatively large, and the scroll was fully ruled, with ruling guide 
dots at the ends of sheets (the dots were used for marking both vertical and 
horizontal lines). Stitching is still seen on the left side of frag. 21. 

The scribe wrote in a relatively large script, comparable in size to nQ10 
(Job) and noticeably larger than in most Qumran Aramaic manuscripts. 
Yardeni included 11Q18 among the list of scrolls attributed by her to a single, 
Herodian period scribe (“Scribes,’ 289). Though her palaeographic assess- 
ment agrees with that of the scroll's DJD editors, the attribution of all scrolls 
on her list to a single scribe is open to criticism (see the last chapter on 
scribal practices). At some points the scribe of nQ18 fluctuated markedly in 
script size, using smaller letters, e.g., in frags. 9, 31, 33, and 37. As with many 
formal Herodian scripts (e.g., 1Q10 [Job], 40246 [apocrDan]), the heights of 
final letters and other typically taller letters, such as goph, are much closer to 
the size of a standard medial letter than we would expect to find in earlier, 
Hasmonean-period hands. The scribe of Q18 did not differentiate between 
medial and final tsade (cf. 14ii.4), always using the former. In line with many 
other Aramaic manuscripts at Qumran, he tended to use aleph as a vowel 
letter more often than he, and regularly used full spellings with vav and yod. 
There is an unusual fluctuation in the 3ms pronominal suffix between the 
expected *m- (e.g., "map; 13.2) and the abbreviated %- (y at 8.3 and 9.4). 
The shortened ending is typically taken to be a later development, which 
would fit well with the Herodian date of this copy, and would provide an 
example of minor scribal intervention through the use of a newer form. We 
find liberal use of vacats, with the scribe apparently leaving the remainder — 
or large parts of — a line open to signal small or intermediate progressions 
in the narrative. In frags. 11 and 12 there are large vacats between what seem 
to be descriptions of different parts of the temple complex, while in frags. 18 
and 19 they seem to occur before a new type of interaction with the angelic 
guide or some other figure in the vision. As in 1Q20 (apGen) 17.7, the scribe 
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of nQ18 used the probable Hebrew prepositional com- Select bibliography: Beyer, ATTM!, 222; Beyer, ATTMP, 
pound 75 (6.2, 11.2, 13.8) along with various other lexical ^ 99-104; Beyer, ATTM?, 133-38; García Martínez, Apoca- 
items derived from Hebrew, mostly related to the temple lyptic, 180-213; García Martinez, "Last Surviving”; Kister, 


and the sacrifices performed there. "Notes"; Chyutin, New Jerusalem, 15-32; García Martínez, 
“New Jerusalem," 446; Puech, “Gates”; DiTommaso, New 

Original manuscript quality: Very good Jerusalem, 6-7. 

Script sample: 


AS ^^ Xt RN t$ ^5 WH ^ AA 32 AN 
Pr Ss SA P» 99 44 AS HH BD tL ^ 


AN PY AA 


Representative sample of corrections and scribal features: 


(a) Supralinear word added in same hand (13.4): (b) Erasure of final nun by scraping (28.5): wn {1F[ 
npoureyii[4 


141 by HE. c | 
ANY? 


PDN 


Language 
Syntax: Subject-verb (verb later in clause): 
Verb-subject (verb early in clause): 18.2(part.) 
14ii.5(?), 16ii&171.3—4, 18.5(part.), 20.5, 26.3, 27.4(?) Subject implied (verb early in clause): 
Subject-verb (verb early in clause): 9.4, 13.1, 13.2(2X), 13.3, 13.4, 13.5, 141i.1, 15.4, 18.5, 
11.2, 11.6(?), 13.6(part.), 15.2, 15.3(part.), 16ii417i.2— 19.5, 25.6, 26.2, 28.2(?), 30.3, 32.2(?), 32.7 
3(part.), 20.6(?) Subject implied (verb later in clause): 
Verb-subject (verb later in clause): 8.3(?) 
19.3, 20.3a Verbless clause: 
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Object early in clause: 
8.3 

Verb of movement + 5y + inanimate object: 
13.3 

Verb of movement + 5 + inanimate object: 
13.4, 16ii+171.3-4 


Periphrastic construction (past/future continuative 
action): 
Finite form of nn + participle: 
7.2, 14ii.5, 15.1(?), 15.2, 26.6(?), 28.1 


Lexical items: 
PR: 13.3 
—7:16ii«17i.3(?), 23ii.2 
"T: 7.2, 11.2, n.4(?), 121.1, 121.2, 1211.8, 15.1, 15.2, 19.1, 20.5, 
24.3, 24.7, 25.4, 26.1, 30.5, 37.4 
"12: 14İi.1, 21.5, 27.2 
RTN: 26.4 
mo: 15.1 


Morphology: 
Spar form: 
13.4 
Object suffix on verb: 
13.3, 13-4, 32.7 


4Q538, TESTAMENT OF JUDAH/WORDS OF BENJAMIN 


Dissimilated nun/nasalization: 
32.7 

Assimilated lamed: 
13.4 


Orthography/Phonology: 
3ms defective suffix — 
8.3, 9.4 
o for Isl: 
23ii.5(?) 
w for /s/: 
8.2, 10i.7(?), 13.6, 15.4, 17ii.3, 20.3a, 20.4, 25.4 


Other notable features: 

Proposed Hebraisms: 
Tò (semantic; 6.2, 11.2, 13.8) [h] 
x17 (lexical; 6.3) [H] 
"map (lexical; 13.2) [H] 
nammn (lexical; 17.1) [H] 
5x (lexical; 20.1, 30.4?) [H] 
73129 (lexical; 20.5) [H] 
nmabw (lexical; 27.5) [H] 
rm (lexical; 29.6, 331) [H] 
Tw (lexical; 32.9) [h] 
xÙ (lexical; 33.2) [H] 

Previously unattested in Aramaic: 
7215 (lexical; 20.7) 


4Q538, Testament of Judah/Words of Benjamin (TJud/Words of Benjamin) 
[ed. Puech, DJD 31191-99] 


Content synopsis and significance: This previously 
unknown work records a character narrating, in the first- 
person voice, events from the Joseph story of Genesis. 
The extant portions of the scroll retell the parts of the 
story in which Joseph tested his brothers with the hid- 
den silver cup (Gen 44), and in which Joseph revealed 
his true identity (Gen 45). Connections to the Joseph 
story are seen throughout the fragments, but are most 
explicit in the naming of Joseph at 2.3, and in the phrase 
n]33 ‘ipay "m$ Oly 5]5[1 (“he f]e[Il o]n my neck and 
embraced me, wee[ping") at1.6. This phrase clearly reflects 
the language of Gen 4534 T2" PMX q13 i Dy bD "And 
he [Joseph] fell on the neck of Benjamin, his brother, and 
he wept,” showing that the speaker in 4Q538 is not Joseph, 
but Benjamin. It is understandable, then, that Starcky 
originally titled the scroll "Testament of Benjamin.” 
However, Milik (“Ecrits,” 97-98) — followed by Puech 
(DJD 31:191-92) — later proposed that the individual speak- 
ing is, in fact, Joseph's older brother Judah. Milik based his 


identification on details in Jub. 42:25-43:38 (esp. 43:118) 
and the Greek Testament of Judah 12:11-12, in which Judah 
is said to speak with Joseph and reside with him in Egypt. 
Klaus Beyer (ATTM!, 187; ATTM?, 103) followed Starcky in 
assigning the narration of the fragments to Benjamin, but 
proposed that they belong (along with 4Q537 [TJacob?]) 
to a Cave 4 copy of Das Genesis-Apokryphon. This last part 
of Beyer's proposal has not been accepted by subsequent 
scholars working on 4Q537 (TJacob?) and 4Q538. Dimant 
also followed the earlier insight of Starcky in arguing for 
an identification of the speaker in 4Q538 with Benjamin, 
an identification that, she wrote, “is salient and fits every 
detail in the passage" (History, 452). An important detail 
in this regard is Joseph's testing of his brothers’ attitude 
towards Benjamin in 1-2.1-4, which Dimant noted was 
widespread in Second Temple period Jewish readings of 
the Joseph story (e.g., in Jubilees and the writings of Philo 
and Josephus). 4Q538 is another attestation of this tradi- 
tion, and the earliest of which we know. Dimant avoided 
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the explicit association with the later Greek Testament of 
Benjamin that might be inferred from Starcky's designa- 
tion Testament of Benjamin, proposing instead the title 
Words of Benjamin. At the same time, she noted that the 
very little text preserved on frags. 3-4 seems to be part of 
an "exhortation" (History, 453), similar to those found in 
other Jewish and Christian texts identified with the genre 
"testament." 

As Dimant has shown, Milik's connection to Judah 
are not compelling, and the fact that Joseph falls upon 
Benjamin’s neck in Gen 45:14 (a tradition followed by Philo, 
Josephus, and others) heavily favors Starcky's original 
identification of Benjamin as the speaker and protagonist 
of 4Q538. In this scroll, we find an Aramaic expansion of a 
story from Genesis, told from the first-person perspective 
of a character from that book. This literary style closely 
resembles many other Qumran Aramaic texts, such as 
the Enochic writings, the Book of Giants, the Genesis 
Apocryphon, and the Aramaic Levi Document, to name 
only a few. Although the speaker of 4Q538 is Benjamin, 
it is probable that a major focus of the text was Joseph, 
whose impeccable character was also the focus of the 
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didactic poem at the end of the Aramaic Levi Document, 
and much of the Greek Testament of Benjamin. 


Material remains: We possess four fragments of this scroll, 
with frags. 1 and 2 being relatively large (approx. 5-6 x 
4 cm) and containing most of the preserved text. Already 
in 1978 Milik proposed that these two fragments belonged 
to the same column, offering a plausible reconstruction 
followed by Beyer, Puech, and Dimant. Fragment 2 has 
a partial left margin preserved. Fragments 3 and 4 are 
significantly smaller than frags. 1-2, and were first pub- 
lished by Puech in DJD 31. Fragment 3 contains part of a 
right margin, with clear evidence of a vertical dry-ruled 
line demarcating the edge of the column. Milik ("Écrits,' 
98) suggested that 3Q7 contains a very partial Hebrew 
copy of the same work as 4Q538, but this identification 
is extremely tenuous and has not been widely accepted. 


Provenance: The fragments of 4Q538 are not found on the 
early ^E series" or “G series" PAM plates. While their dis- 
covery in Cave 4 is assured, the mode of that discovery was 
not documented. 


Sample image: 4Q538 2,1 
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PROFILE OF PHYSICAL LAYOUT 
Margins: 


Intercolumnar: At least 1 cm 
(frag. 2) 


Column dimensions: Approx. 
12 cm w. (according to 
Puech's reconstruction) 

Letters per line: 

Approx. 55 (according to 
Puech's reconstruction) 
Scribal guidelines: 


Horizontal script lines: Yes 


Vertical column lines: Yes (right 
side of column; frag. 3) 


Average medial letter height: 
1.5-2.5 mm 


Space between lines: 7-9 mm 


Space between words: 
0.5-2 mm (typically 1 mm) 


Vacats: Yes; small (2.2 [at least 
4mm]; minor sense division) 


Script sample: 


4Q538, TESTAMENT OF JUDAH/WORDS OF BENJAMIN 
Material: Skin 
Script: Late Hasmonean formal (Puech) 
Proposed palaeographic date: 50-1 BCE (Puech) 


Special traits and general comments: It is difficult to get an accurate read 
on the quality of this manuscript based on the remaining fragments. The 
script and spacing are uniform and neat, the manuscript is ruled, with what 
appear to be relatively generous intercolumnar margins, and it seems there 
were at least some vacats marking minor sense divisions based on frag. 2. 
These factors point toward a manuscript of estimable quality and invest- 
ment. Though based on a very small sample size, notable linguistic traits 
include a high frequency of the word ^r*8 in lieu of other verbal or predi- 
cate structures, and two instances of PTX as a marker of narrative progress. 
The full orthography of ^niNà in 3.4 is found in several other manuscripts 
(4Q547 [Visions of Amram*], 4Q551 [Narrative], 4Q554 [NJ2]), though the 
defectively-spelled ^n3 is more prevalent (e.g., 1020 [apGen], 4Q196 [pap- 
Tob?], and 4Q212 [En£]). The morphology and orthography of 4Q538 are 
very much in keeping with the majority of Qumran Aramaic texts. 


Original manuscript quality: Very good 


Select bibliography: Milik, "Écrits"; Beyer, ATTM!, 187; Beyer, ATTM?, 103; 
Dimant, History, 441-54. 
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4Q539, TESTAMENT OF JOSEPH 
Language 


Syntax 
Subject implied (verb early in clause): 
L1, 1.4, 1.5, 2.2, 2.4, 3.4(?), 4.1(?) 
Subject implied (verb later in clause): 
1.4(?), 1.5 
Verbless clause: 
3.3 


Lexical items: 
IVR: 12, 1.4, 2.5 
PTR: 1.1, 1.4 
“T: 1.4, 4.1 
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TD: 2.2 
XTN: 1.3 


Morphology: 
Spar form: 
2.2(2x) 
Object suffix on verb: 
1.5, 3.4(?) 


Other notable features: 
Proposed Hebraisms: 
5x (lexical; 3.3) [H] 
Previously unattested in Aramaic: 
p”ay (lexical; 1.6) 


4Q539, Testament of Joseph (TJoseph) 
[ed. Puech, DJD 3120121] 


Content synopsis and significance: Like a number of other 
Aramaic texts found at Qumran, 4Q539 records the story 
of a figure from the Hebrew book of Genesis, told from 
the first-person perspective. This is seen most clearly in 
the name Jacob two lines before the noun “my father" 
(AN) on frag. 2, and in the phrases “li]sten, my children" 
(P2 wn[v) and “the children of my uncle, Ishmae[l" 
OJy TT "ii[) in frag. 3. The context of a father 
addressing his children in the latter fragment led to the 
judgment that this is a death-bed testament (on the genre, 
see Frey "Testament"), though it should be noted that such 
addresses are widely attested among the Aramaic texts at 
Qumran, not always as part of an address on the occasion 
of the protagonist's death (see Machiela, "Wisdom"). The 
central character of 4Q539 is probably Joseph, judging by 
Milik's comparison of the text with details in the Greek 
Testament of Joseph (Milik, “Écrits” 101-2), which was 
later strengthened by the analysis of Puech in DJD 31. In 
addition to Jacob and Ishmael, the name Pentephres may 
occur at 4.6, though the reading is uncertain. This is the 
name of Joseph's Egyptian father-in-law in the Septuagint, 
Joseph and Aseneth, the Greek Testament of Joseph, and 
later sources, used as an alternative to the name Potiphar 
in MT Gen 41:45 and 46:20. The personal name or top- 
onym Memphis (57) may also be preserved at 1.2. Puech 
noted that, in some traditions, Memphis is the name of 
Pentephres's wife. We also read of someone weeping for 
“my father" and the wisdom aphorism, “[By the word of] 


his[mo]uth will the spirit of a man be trapped" (5.2). While 
Milik and Puech argued for a number of specific parallels 
with passages in the Greek testament, these are not always 
as compelling as they seem to assume. Nevertheless, the 
cumulative evidence does suggest that the Greek work 
was derived from a significantly earlier, originally Aramaic 
composition narrated by Joseph, a small part of which is 
preserved in 4Q539. 


Material remains: Józef Milik originally published frags. 
1-3 of this scroll ("Écrits" 101-2; following the prelimi- 
nary identification of Jean Starcky), to which Puech later 
added frags. 4—5 (DJD 31). All of the fragments are rather 
small and difficult to read. None of them preserves more 
than three or four consecutive words on a line, with frag. 2 
having the most successive lines, at seven. Both Milik and 
Puech reconstructed frags. 2—3 to form part of a single col- 
umn, which Puech estimated to be approximately 12 cm 
wide, containing lines of around fifty to sixty letters. A 
left margin is preserved on frag. 4, with a damage pattern 
suggesting a vertical column guideline. 4Q539 is the only 
known copy of this work from Qumran or elsewhere. 


Provenance: The fragments of 4Q538 are not found on the 
early ^E series" or “G series" PAM plates. While their dis- 
covery in Cave 4 is assured, the mode of that discovery was 
not documented. 
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4Q539, TESTAMENT OF JOSEPH 


Sample image: 4Q539 2 and 5 (Not a proposed arrangement of the fragments) 

Images B-363281 [left] and B-363295 [right] 

COURTESY OF THE LEON LEVY DEAD SEA SCROLLS DIGITAL LIBRARY, ISRAEL ANTIQUITIES 
AUTHORITY. PHOTO: SHAI HALEVI 


PROFILE OF PHYSICAL LAYOUT 
Scribal guidelines: 


Horizontal script lines: None vis- 
ible, but probable 


Vertical column lines: Yes 


(frag. 4) 


Average medial letter height: 
2mm 


Space between lines: 6-7 mm 


Space between words: 
0.5-1mm 


Vacats: None preserved 


Material: Skin 
Script: Hasmonean formal (Puech) 


Proposed palaeographic date:100—50 BCE (favoring 80-50 BCE), slightly ear- 
lier than 4Q538 (Puech) 


Special traits and general comments: The left side of a column is preserved 
on frag. 4, though the fragments are in poor condition and difficult to assess 
for overall manuscript quality. The scroll was evidently ruled throughout, 
although the horizontal ruling is now too faint to see on the fragments. 
Lines are evenly spaced, and the scribe wrote in a small, fairly-consistent 
formal hand. There are no clear instances of vacats or scribal mistakes in 
the few bits of text preserved. The orthography of 4Q539 is mostly typical of 
the Qumran Aramaic corpus, with full spellings that included aleph to indi- 
cate internal vowels (e.g, TRVÀiN [from 77s]; 5.2). Characteristic Qumran 
spellings include qx, 77, and NA in 3.4-5. Less common is aleph used as the 
fem. noun ending (AM; 1.1), rather than Ae. Other irregularities include 
the possible use of a final letter in medial position at 4.4 (h&»v[n, though 
the reading is far from certain) and a medial form in final position (2n[; 
1.2). The syntactic placement of the verb and subject after an indirect object 
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in 5.2 can be attributed to the poetic, aphoristic character 
of this phrase, something found more often with wisdom- 
sayings in the Aramaic texts (see, e.g., the poem at the end 
of the Aramaic Levi Document). It appears to me that 
what Puech read as pnn[ (“quatre-vingt”; 2.4) is rather 
pini[ (“times”; cf. 1Q21 [Levi] 3.2). 


Script sample: 


A 


1» ^^ YO HH I 


nH vuU «v 
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Original manuscript quality: Good—very good 


Select bibliography: Milik, “Écrits”; Beyer, ATTM!, 188; 
Beyer, ATTMP, 71; Beyer, ATTM?, 103-4. 


44^ "A BD YX 


€ 2593 {| SS 8525 


Language 
Syntax Morphology: 
Verb-subject (verb early in clause): Spar form: 
53 2.3 
Verb-subject (verb later in clause): byan form: 
5.2 5.2 
Periphrastic construction (past/future continuative 
action): 
Finite form of nn + participle: 
2.3(?) 
1Q21, Levi 


[ed. Milik, DJD 1:87-91] 


Content synopsis and significance: The contents of this 
scroll are difficult to discern, due to its extremely poor 
state of preservation. However, it does overlap in sev- 
eral places with other known copies of the Aramaic Levi 
Document from Qumran and elsewhere, confirming that 
it is the only copy of this work from Cave 1. Some impor- 
tant words and phrases reinforcing a connection to the 
Document are pny’ “Isaac” (5.1), Jàpy[ “Jjacob[” (19.1), 
ya yal “from [the] seed of ..." (28.1), PIN “my father[” (29.1), 
sv “the heavens" (32.1, 37.3), and |>xw[? “I]srael[” (58.1). 
The most extensive and noteworthy phrase is found in 1.2, 
Jman ja N35 RMN m2»5n “the kingdom of the priest- 
hood is greater than the kingdom of[." We also find the 
word Tonn “you will be king" at 7.2, which seems related to 


the statement in another Qumran copy of the Document 
that both priests and kings will arise from among Levi's 
offspring (4Q213 [Levi?] 1ii+2.10-18; see Kugel, "Levi"). The 
mention of kingship also coheres with Michael Stone's 
argument that the Aramaic Levi Document transfers the 
royal blessing of Judah (Gen 49) to Qahat (“Axis,” 134-35). 
The elevated status of Levi's offspring is a common theme 
in many of the Qumran Aramaic texts, most notably 
the Testament of Qahat (4Q542) and Visions of Amram 
(4Q543-547). These texts often emphasize the priestly 
identity or cultic functions of Levi's descendants, but they 
are also exalted for their future roles as teachers, judges, 
and rulers. 
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Material remains: This manuscript consists of sixty tiny 
fragments, none containing more than a few letters, words, 
or, in several cases, an isolated phrase. Milik identified the 
fragments with one another primarily on palaeographic 
grounds (DJD r87; cf. Drawnel, Aramaic Wisdom, 22). 
Most are too small to assess or place with any confidence. 
Several fragments, however, overlap or share verbal affini- 
ties with copies of the Aramaic Levi Document known 
from Qumran, the Cairo Geniza, and Mt. Athos. While no 
direct overlap exists between frag. 1 and other witnesses to 
the Document, Milik, Grelot, Greenfield, Stone, and Eshel, 
and Drawnel place it in the story of Levi's vision(s) as a 
young man (see Drawnel, Aramaic Wisdom, 22; Greenfield, 
Stone, and Eshel, Aramaic Levi, 66, who also place frag. 7 
here). 1Qz1 3 overlaps for up to two words (3.2) with the 
Geniza Bodleian manuscript, also as part of Levi's vision 
(Drawnel, Aramaic Wisdom, 54; Greenfield, Eshel, and 
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Stone also place 1Q21 26 here). 1021 4 and 45 appear to 
overlap for one or two partial words with sections of 
the Bodleian manuscript (lines 9 and 26, respectively) 
recounting Isaac's instructions to Levi, following Levi's 
vision(s) (Drawnel, Aramaic Wisdom, 54). 1021 45 also 
seems to overlap with 4Q214 (Levi?) 2.3 (see DJD 22:46), 
the only correspondence of 1021 with a Cave 4 copy of 
the Aramaic Levi Document. For a recent, comprehensive 
overview of the discovery and publication of the Qumran 
Aramaic Levi materials, focused especially on the central 
role of J.T. Milik, see Drawnel, “Milik.” 


Notes on provenance: The fragments assigned by Milik 
to 1Q21 were found as part of the official excavation of 
Qumran Cave 1, under the direction of Roland de Vaux 
and G. Lankester Harding in February and March, 1949 
(DJD 1:43). 


Sample image: 10211, 3 
Image B-278279 

COURTESY OF THE LEON LEVY DEAD SEA SCROLLS DIGITAL LIBRARY, ISRAEL ANTIQUITIES AUTHORITY. PHOTO: NAJIB 
ANTON ALBINA 
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PROFILE OF PHYSICAL LAYOUT 
Margins: 


Intercolumnar: 1.6-1.9 cm 
(frag. 7) 


Letters per line: At least 24 
(frag. 1) 


Scribal guidelines: 
Horizontal script lines: Yes 


Vertical column lines: None 
visible 


Average medial letter height: 
2-2.5mm 


Space between lines: 6-7 mm 


Space between words: 
0.5-1.5 mm 


Vacats: Yes; small (81 [8 mm]; 
minor sense division) 


Script sample: 


eo mnt 


I? 
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Material: Skin 
Script: Late Hasmonean (Greenfield, Stone, and Eshel) formal 
Proposed palaeographic date: 100-1 BCE (Greenfield, Stone, and Eshel) 


Special traits and general comments: Although we possess only very frag- 
mentary remains of this copy, it is evident from the larger fragments (1, 3, 
7-8, 48) that it was of high quality, comparable in its spacing and scribal 
execution to manuscripts such as 4Q544 (Visions of Amram?), 4Q537 
(TJacob?), and 1920 (apGen). The only extant intercolumnar margin is very 
generous in size, and it appears that vacats were used based on frag. 8, and 
perhaps also frag. 48. The scribe wrote in a small, tidy Late Hasmonean or 
Early Herodian script that is closely comparable to that of 1020 (apGen). A 
lamed prefix with the verb 110 (110) was used, as expected from the wider 
Qumran corpus, and the scribe apparently preferred the short form of the 
demonstrative pronoun [7 (36.1, 40.1, 56.1). At times, the orthography is 
more defective than in many other Qumran Aramaic scrolls, as seen in the 
repeated spellings 52 (8.2, 37.2, 39.1) and wn (22.2, 55.1). However, we also 
find what appears to be the long form of the second sg. masc. pronoun ANIN 
(7.1), suggesting a mixed orthographic picture. One also wonders if the long 
form of the fem. possessive suffix is used at 23.2, as in several other Qumran 
texts (e.g., 1020 [apGen]). 


Original manuscript quality: Very good—excellent 
Select bibliography: Beyer, ATTM!, 195-98, 208-9; Beyer, ATTM £, 71—78; Beyer, 


ATTM?, 104-10; Kugler, Levi-Priestly; Drawnel, Aramaic Wisdom; Greenfield, 
Stone, and Eshel, Aramaic Levi; Schattner-Rieser, "Levi"; Drawnel, “Milik.” 


4*5 Wm tt 2A RR 
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152 4Q213, LEVI^ 
Language Lexical items: 
PTN: 111, 27.1 
Syntax: “T: 1.1, 71.2, 10.1, 16.1, 25.2, 55.2, 56.1 
Subject-verb (verb early in clause): "13: 6.1 
7ia(?), 8.1(?) 
Subject implied (verb early in clause): Morphology: 
11 5ynn form: 
Subject implied (verb later in clause): 30.3 
3.2(2x?) 
Orthography/Phonology: 
Periphrastic construction (past/future continuative w for /s/: 
action): 18.1(?) 
Finite form of nn + participle: 
57.2 
4Q?13, Levit 


[ed. Stone and Greenfield, DJD 223-24] 


Content synopsis and significance: The DJD editors consid- 
ered 4Q213 to be one of seven Qumran copies of a work 
commonly called the Aramaic Levi Document (alterna- 
tively, the Visions of Levi [Drawnel] or Aramaic Testament 
of Levi [Milik]). 1Q21 (Levi), 4Q213, 4Q213a (Levi>), 4Q213b 
(Levi*), 4Q214 (Levi*), 4Q214a (Levi*), and 4Qz14b (Levif). 
The division of the manuscripts is, in fact, a matter of dis- 
pute, and there may be as few as three Qumran copies (see 
the section on Material remains, below). Copies of the 
Aramaic Levi Document were also discovered in the Cairo 
Geniza and at Mt. Athos, the latter preserving a Greek 
translation of parts of the original Aramaic composition. 
The fragments assigned by Stone and Greenfield to 4Q213 
contain portions of Levi's first-person account addressed 
to his children, seen most clearly in frag. 4. The bulk of 
the extant text belongs to what most commentators have 
called a wisdom poem, an ethically-charged discourse in 
which Levi exhorts his children to walk in the paths of 
wisdom and knowledge, which includes the cultivation 
of scribal skills. Fragment 1 provides a stirring description 
of the ideal sage, with the Cairo Geniza parallel showing 
that Levi's brother, Joseph, serves as the paradigmatic 
example to be emulated. Following this introduction, we 
find a call to seek wisdom that recalls Job 28 and the early 
chapters of Proverbs. Fragments 2-5 appear to address the 
future situation of Levi's children and their descendants, 
at times using apocalyptic language. Many of the liter- 
ary features found in this manuscript invite comparison 
with other texts among the Qumran Aramaic corpus. The 
theme of paternal instruction is shared by many other 
texts. Modelled on the book of Proverbs and other wisdom 


literature, such instruction is found most often in texts 
related to the pre-Mosaic patriarchs (i.e., Enoch, Noah, 
Abraham, Isaac, Levi, Qahat, and Amram), but it also fig- 
ures prominently in the book of Tobit. Frey ("Testament") 
suggested that the literary device of paternal instruction 
in the Aramaic Qumran literature demonstrates that it 
was integral to the development of the later testamentary 
genre (cf. Drawnel, “Education”; Dimant, "Themes") exem- 
plified by the Greek Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs. 
In addition, one passage of Levi's wisdom poem recalls 
an episode in the Genesis Apocryphon (1920). In 4Q213 
11.10-19, we read that the “one who learns wisdom" will 
not be treated "like a foreigner” in “every land and coun- 
try to which he will go" (4Q213 11.10, 16-17, 15). Instead, the 
inhabitants of those places “willl honor him" as a result of 
their desire “to hear his words of wisdom" (4Q213 11.14, 19). 
A strikingly similar scenario, accompanied by close paral- 
lels in specific wording, is found in the encounter between 
Abram and the nobles of the Pharaoh in 1Q20 (apGen) 
col. 19 (Machiela, “Wisdom,” 233-47). In this account, 
Pharaoh's nobles are aware of Abram's reputation for 
wisdom. They seek him out during his sojourn in Egypt, 
so that he might teach them "scribal craft, and wisdom, 
and truth" (1020 [apGen] 19.24—25). In response to their 
inquiry, Abram reads to them from "the book of the words 
of Enoch" (1020 [apGen] 19.25). In 4Q213, Levi uses a triad 
of terms (ANIM oom ^20) very close to that describing 
Abram in 1Q20 (apGen; NOV! &nn3nm 839). In 4Q213, 
foreigners will seek out the wise man "to hear the words of 
his wisdom" (annan Ùn ynun5), while in 1Q20 (apGen) 
Pharaoh's nobles seek out Abram "because of my words 


4Q213, LEVI^ 


and my wisdom" ("nion 5yi n 5y). The phrase “ways of 
truth" (xvwp nn[8) in 4Q213 as a metaphor for proper 
behavior is another characteristic feature of the Aramaic 
literature at Qumran more broadly (e.g., 4Q213a [Levi] 
112; 4Q212 [En?] 1ii18; 1iv.22; 1v.25; 4Q243 [psDan?] 7.3). 
Levi's sons are described in this manuscript as abandoning 
the “ways of truth" (4Q213 4.5), which stands in contrast 
to the behavior of figures like Noah and Tobit, who are 
described as walking in the “ways of truth" (1020 [apGen] 
6.3), the “paths of everlasting truth" (1020 [apGen] 6.2), or 
the “ways of truth and righteousness” (Tob 1:3). In a num- 
ber of these passages, "darkness" is described as the future 
fate of those who abandon the ways of truth, or travel 
down the “highway of deceit” (4Q213 4.7; 1020 [apGen] 
6.3). Dualistic language of this sort is in keeping with the 
worldview of many of the Aramaic texts kept at Qumran. 


Material remains: What Stone and Greenfield designated 
4Q213 comprises five fragments, frag. 1 being much larger 
than the rest. Fragment 1 contains parts of two columns 
on adjoining sheets, each preserving roughly twenty lines 
of text. The first column overlaps with material from 
the Cairo Geniza, and has notable similarities with the 
Greek Testament of Levi 12-13 (this led scholars as early 
as R.H. Charles to argue that the Aramaic Levi Document 
served as a source for the Greek testament; Charles, 
Testaments, 245-56; cf. DJD 22:2). There are some possible, 
minor overlaps between 4Q213 1ii and 4Q214a (Levi*) 2-3 
and 4Qz14b (Levif) 8. Fragment 2i may belong to the same 
column as found on frag. 1ii (so Stone and Greenfield). 
Fragments 3-5 have no parallel in any extant copy of the 
Aramaic Levi Document, Qumran or otherwise. Of these 
final three fragments, only frag. 4 contains any more than 
a few words and phrases. A tiny, sixth fragment is found 
on PAM 43.241, though the DJD editors did not consider 
it to be a part of 4Q213 or the Aramaic Levi Document. In 
fact, we cannot even be sure that it is part of an Aramaic 
text (DJD 22:24). 

Hanneke van der Schoor ("Variation") recently chal- 
lenged Stone and Greenfield’s division of the manuscripts 
4Q213, 4Q213a (Levi>), 4Q213b (Levi*), and 4Q214 (Levi), 
a division generally followed by Drawnel and other schol- 
ars. Van der Schoor argued that the fragments constituting 
Stone and Greenfield's four manuscripts should instead be 
considered parts of a single copy. In this she followed the 
earlier opinion of Milik, who originally (“Le Testament") 
discerned three copies (see also the label on PAM 42.363), 
but a decade later changed his mind ("Fragment") and 
claimed that they were, in fact, parts of *un seul rouleau," 
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which he designated *4Q213 TestLevi?." This is confirmed 
by the labels on PAM 43.241-243, all of which are writ- 
ten in Milik's distinctive hand. They clearly identify 
the fragments gathered by Stone and Greenfield under 
4Q213, 4Q213a (Levi>), 4Q213b (Levi*), and 4Q214 (Levi?) 
as TestLevi?. Milik's judgement has now been treated in 
even more depth by Drawnel (^Milik"), who now seems to 
endorse Milik's view. Van der Schoor built her case on the 
scribal variation to be expected in an informal script like 
that used for 4Q213, 4Q213a (Levi>), 4Q213b (Levi*), and 
4Q214 (Levi?). In her opinion, Stone and Greenfield misin- 
terpreted this variation, along with some inconsistencies 
between the skin of different fragments, though they did 
consider 4Q213a (Levi?) and 4Q213b (Levi*) to be differ- 
ent copies written by the same scribe. As a result, they 
wrongly divided the fragments into four different manu- 
scripts based on palaeographic traits that fall within the 
acceptable range of variation for an informal script from 
this period. For example, handwriting features that Stone 
and Greenfield (in consultation with Frank Moore Cross) 
isolated as distinctive on 4Q213a (Levi^), such as the small 
aleph, the rounded final nun, the large kaph, and the for- 
mation of tet, are rightly shown by van der Schoor also 
to be present on 4Q213 and 4Q214 (Levit). She correctly 
noted, for example, that tet could be written using either 
one or two strokes even on the same fragment (4Q213 1), 
clearly by the same scribe. Final letters show varied forms 
in several of the fragments. In my opinion, Milik and 
Van der Schoor (now tentatively affirmed by Drawnel, 
^Milik") are quite plausibly correct, and all (certainly 
most) fragments of Stone and Greenfield's 4Q213, 4Q213a 
(Levi^), 4Q213b (Levit), and 4Q214 (Levit) may justifiably 
be gathered under the single designation, 4Q213. Some 
scribal features not discussed by Milik or van der Schoor 
support their position, such as overall spacing and sizes 
of columns, sizes of margins, use of vacats, orthography, 
comparable “fishhook” scribal marks in the margins of 
4Q213 1 and 4Q213a (Levi?) 2, similarly-spaced guide dots 
in the margins of 4Q213 2 and 4Q213a (Levi?) 2, and manu- 
script construction (e.g., the guide dots were marked at 
the edge of sheets before they were sewn on 4Q213 and 
4Q213a [Levi^]). As noted by all scholars working on the 
text, 4Q214a (Levi*) and 4Q214b (Levi) should be treated 
as one, or possibly two, separate manuscripts (on the 
question of their unity, see the profile for 4Q214a [Levi*]). 
For a recent, comprehensive overview of the discovery 
and publication of the Qumran Aramaic Levi materials, 
focused especially on the central role of J.T. Milik, see 
Drawnel, “Milik.” 
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Notes on provenance: Most of 4Q213 1 and 4 are pres- 
ent on the early PAM “G series" plate 40.612, meaning 
that these fragments were among those discovered by 
Bedouin in 1952 (see Strugnell, “Photographing,” 124, 131- 
32). Tigchelaar also identified a very small piece of frag. 1 
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(attached to the left edge of the fragment in later photos) 
on the "E series" PAM image 40.978. As a result, we can see 
that some fragments of this scroll were found in Cave 4 by 
the Bedouin, and others by the official excavation team. 
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Sample image: 4Q213 1, 2 
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4Q213, LEVI^ 


PROFILE OF PHYSICAL LAYOUT 


Scroll dimensions: At least 
14 cm h. 


Margins: 

Upper: 133.5 cm (frags. 1, 3, 6) 

Lower:1.8 cm (frag. 5) 

Intercolumnar: 8-15 mm (across 
seam connecting two sheets; 
frags. 1-2) 

Column dimensions: At least 
1.5 cm h. x approx. 8 cm 
w. (Stone and Greenfield’s 
reconstruction of frags. 1ii-2) 

Lines per column: At least 20 

Letters per line: 
Approx. 40 (based on Stone 
and Greenfield's reconstruc- 
tion of frags. 1ii—2) 

Scribal guidelines: 

Horizontal script lines: None vis- 
ible, but marginal guide dots 


present on frag. 2 


Vertical column lines: None 
visible 


Average medial letter height: 
2-3mm 


Space between lines: 5-8 mm 
Space between words: 1-2 mm 
Vacats: Yes; medium (1i.9 


[11 cm], 2.8 [1.9 cm]; minor 
sense divisions) 
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Material: Skin 


Script: Late Hasmonean to early Herodian formal (Stone and Greenfield, 
based on Cross); pre-Hasmonean (Milik, as reported by Drawnel, "Milik") 


Proposed palaeographic date: ca. 50-25 BCE (Stone and Greenfield, based on 
Cross); 175-150 BCE (Milik, as reported by Drawnel, "Milik") 


Radiocarbon date: 191-155 BCE (59%) or 146-120 BCE (4196) (see Van der 
Schoor, "Radiocarbon") 


Special traits and general comments: The construction of this manuscript is 
of immediate interest, since, assuming that the reconstruction of frags. 1-2 
is correct, there is a stitched seam on both sides of a single column that 
presumably fell somewhere towards the middle or end of this composi- 
tion. Given the combined facts that every other preserved fragment of 
4Q213-4Q214 (Levi?) also has stitching preserved at one of its edges (on the 
unity of these manuscripts, see above), and that frags. 3-4 seem to follow 
in relatively close proximity to the wisdom poem of frags. 1-2 (Drawnel, 
Aramaic Wisdom, 342-48; cf. T. Levi 13-14), there is a strong probability 
that other single columns were also written on small, individual sheets of 
skin and then sewn together. This is highly irregular for the Qumran scrolls, 
which almost always include several or more columns on each sheet for 
lengthy literary works like the Aramaic Levi Document (see Tov, Scribal 
Practices, 33-36). The skin looks to be of good quality, but whoever was 
responsible for making this manuscript chose small sheets rather than the 
larger ones often dedicated to the Qumran manuscripts. This trait could be 
evidence of a somewhat lower-quality manuscript, which accords well with 
several other scribal features. Judging from the high-quality images made 
available by the Israel Antiquities Authority, it is clear that the thread used 
to sew the columns is of a spun, plant-based material, and not animal sinew. 
The dimensions of the scroll and its columns fall in the middle of the corpus 
range, roughly comparable to the size of nQ1o (Job). The same is true of the 
margins, which appear to vary somewhat from sheet to sheet on the scroll. 
What Stone and Greenfield considered to be a vacat on 4Q213 111 may, in 
fact, simply be a slightly larger upper margin on the sheet containing that 
column. A measurement of that margin shows that it is similar in size to the 
left side of the upper margin on the following sheet (col. ii). 

While frags. 1, 2, and 6 suggest that a fairly regular space of 5-10 mm was 
left between the right-hand stitched edge of a sheet and the beginning of the 
written lines, ends of lines often come close to the left edge of the column/ 
sheet (cf. frags. 1-5). In fact, at the end of 1i.7 we see that the word Novi 
is written across the stitched seam, telling us that the scribe penned the 
text after the sheets had been sewn together (Tov, Scribal Practices, 33-34). 
This is uucommon among the Qumran manuscripts, and it is often assumed 
that scribes first wrote on individual sheets of skin, only after which were 
the sheets sewn together. The fact that the scribe wrote after the sheets had 
been sewn (at least for these columns) may be linked to the unusual use 
of small, single-column sheets for this manuscript. The penmanship of this 
scribe is only fair, with more erratic spacing than on the better manuscripts 
in the corpus (e.g., 4Q204 [En*], 4Q544 [Visions of Amram?]). The latter 
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trait is due to the fact that scribal guidelines were appar- 
ently not used, despite the presence of ink dots to mark 
where lines would be placed on both sides of the seam for 
frag. 2. None of the other seams have guide dots preserved, 
though it may be telling that some of the dots in the upper 
part of frag. 2 appear to have been sewn into the seam, 
and are therefore no longer visible. Similar dots are found 
in the margin of 4Q213a (Levi^). While the dots of frag. 2 
were placed on the left and right edges of the two sheets, 
spaced approximately 5-6 mm apart, they seem not to 
have been used for ruling the columns. Taken together, 
these traits suggest that: 1.) small sheets were prepared 
with guide dots inked on one or both sides of the sheet, 
2.) the sheets were sewn together, and 3.) the scribe wrote 
the text, perhaps following the dots as a rough guide to 
spacing, but not using ruled guidelines. 

This scribe had the idiosyncratic habit of putting a 
lower, horizontal "foot" stroke on the final pe, something 
witnessed several times in frags. 1 and 2. While this results 
in the final pe being similar to medial pe in shape, the final 
letters are much larger than medial ones in frag. 1i. There 
are few clear mistakes in what remains of the manuscript, 
aside from several instances of supralinear addition, 
though Stone and Greenfield noted the unusual number 
of ink dots on the fragments. While dots are sometimes 
used as deletion markers (e.g., in 1020 [apGen]), the high 
number of dots and their placement on the manuscript 
make it likely that at least some of them are the result of 
ink having dripped accidentally from the pen during the 
course of copying. Medium-sized vacats were used to indi- 
cate minor progressions in the text. A final scribal mark 
of note is the “fishhook” symbol in the margin of 1ii-n, 


Script sample: 
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which probably indicates some sort of section break, as 
suggested by Stone and Greenfield. 

This scribe tended toward a more defective ortho- 
graphic style (e.g., 92, Xowp) than is found in many of the 
Aramaic Qumran scrolls, with a manuscript like 4Q542 
(TQahat) representing the extreme other end of the 
spectrum. Defective spelling extended to assimilation of 
the nun in a word like mnn, which would more often be 
spelled pinin (as in 4Q542 [TQahat] 1110). Nevertheless, 
several of the spelling practices of this scribe reflect the 
wider conventions of the Aramaic scrolls at Qumran. 
These include the use of aleph as a mater lectionis for vow- 
els, and the correct use of etymological sin rather than 
samek in words such as r'N[*]3v and niv. Also, in keeping 
with the compositional character of many other Aramaic 
texts kept at Qumran is the presence of numerous, lightly 
Aramaicized Hebrew words drawn from biblical parlance. 
Stone and Greenfield dated the scribal hand to the mid- 
dle of the first century BCE, in consultation with Cross, 
though Drawnel recently reported (“Milik,” 1.4) that Milik 
had dated the hand to the early second century BCE in 
a yet-unpublished monograph on what Milik called the 
Aramaic Testament of Levi. This is a significant disagree- 
ment in palaeographic date, and the script is in need of 
further study. 


Original manuscript quality: Good 


Select bibliography: Beyer, ATTM!, 188-208; Beyer, ATTME, 
71-78; Beyer, ATTM?, 104-10; Kugler, Levi-Priestly; Drawnel, 
Aramaic Wisdom; Greenfield, Stone, and Eshel, Aramaic 
Levi; Schattner-Rieser, “Levi”; Van der Schoor, "Variation"; 
Drawnel, “Milik.” 


UN 


£X $455 VY v» 3$ Sd 3 52 AL 


An vv rr 
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Representative sample of corrections and scribal features: 


(a) Supralinear letters added, possibly in a different hand (b) Supralinear word or letters (1ii.9): oT 
(11.14): 533oro5 


& 


Wena wo 
d X 
ye 


(d) Supralinear letter added and possible scribal dot fol- 
lowing aleph (4.5): 8°wp 


e) Ink dots from possible spills: 5 (11.14), n (1ii.1), n (1ii.g), n (11116) 


NC ~ — "wx ` 


2 NM an prs E an Né 
Psion va Seon gl, META TÉ 
Ses 4 | 
Language 
Syntax: Use of negative particle 5x (+ prefix-conjugation 
Subject-verb (verb early in clause): verb): 11.13 
11.14(part.), 4.7 Interrogative n: 
Verb-subject (verb later in clause): 4.2, 4.4 
4.3 
Subject-verb (verb later in clause): Lexical items: 
1i.8(part.), 1i.(part.) "TIN: 111.4, 2.14 
Subject implied (verb early in clause): TN: 5.2 
11.13, 11.16(part.), 1ii.1, 1ii.2(?), 11i.3(?), 4.4, 4.6(?) "13: 11.17 
Subject implied (verb later in clause): —T:1i.8 
11.15, 11.17(part.), 4.5, 4.6(?), 4.8 *7: 11.10, 11.14, 11.15, 1ii.9, 4.7 
Verbless clause: 192: 11.9, 4.8 
11.18 
Orthography/Phonology: 
w for Isl: 


1118 (note also W in 1i.20) 
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Other notable features: 
Proposed Hebraisms: 
oin (lexical; 1i.9, 2.5) [H] 
vnn (lexical; 1ii.4) [h] 
711721 (lexical; 1ii.4, following the understanding of 
Beyer and Stadel) [H] 
rónv (lexical; 2.10) [H] 


4Q213A, LEVI® 


Previously unattested in Aramaic: 
www (morphological [noun form]; 11.11) 
5 "nn (lexical [verb]; 11.13) 
non[?"no (lexical-morphological [verb and 
noun form]; 1ii.1, 6) 


4Q213a, Levi® 
[ed. Stone and Greenfield, DJD 22:25-36; Puech, DJD 37:51-17 (additional frag. 3)] 


Content synopsis and significance: This manuscript is 
one of up to seven, and as few as three, Qumran copies 
of the Aramaic Levi Document, parts of which were also 
found in the Cairo Geniza and at Mt. Athos (see profile 
for 4Q213 [Levi?]). Fragments 1-2 likely fall somewhere 
near the beginning of the composition (compare the 
contents of frag. 2 with T. Levi 2). These fragments con- 
tain enough text to provide a basic knowledge of this part 
of the composition, portions of which correspond with 
Jub. 30-31 and the Greek Testament of Levi. Fragment 1 is 
a first-person prayer by Levi, addressed to *my Lord" (110). 
The prayer displays several themes also found in other 
Aramaic compositions from Qumran, such as the *ways 
of truth" mentioned in 1.12 (cf. 4Q212 [En] 1ii18; 1iv.22; 
1v.25; 4Q213 [Levi?] 4.5; 40243 [psDan?] 7.3; Tob 1:3) or the 
triad “wisdom, knowledge, and strength" in 1.14 (cf. 1020 
[apGen] 19.25). Levi also asks that God not allow “any 
satan” to have dominion (v5w) over him in 1.17, a request 
that evokes some of the language and themes found in 
the Visions of Amram (4Q544 [Visions of AmramP^] 1.12), 
where two angels, one good and the other bad, are said 
to have been given dominion (v5v) over all of human- 
ity (cf. Peters, Traditions, 58). The prayer is followed, in 
frag. 2, by a partially-preserved vision bequeathed to Levi 
while he is travelling to see his father, Jacob. The language 
used to introduce the vision (MNN pn) parallels other 
visionary accounts from among the Aramaic scrolls (see, 
e.g., 1 En. 19:3; 831-2; 4Q529 [Words of Michael] 1.5). Asa 
motif, the dream-vision is one of the most widely attested 
features of the Aramaic scrolls, appearing in compositions 
across the corpus (see Perrin, Dynamics, for the most com- 
prehensive treatment of this theme). The vision occurs in 
the geographic vicinity of Abel Mayin, as does Enoch's 
vision beginning at 1 En. 13:9. The content of Levi's vision 
resembles that of Enoch in 1 En. 14, with both episodes 
including a heavenly journey and revealed knowledge. A 
distinctive aspect of Levi's vision, however, is its focus on 
the divine bestowal of the priesthood on Levi and his prog- 
eny. Fragments 3-4 may deal with the story of Dinah and 
the Shechemites (Gen 34), though the woman described 


is unnamed in the preserved material and scholars have 
debated her identity. Whoever she is, these fragments 
include the condemnation of an illicit marriage, but turn 
in the final extant lines to a positive future for the trans- 
gressor's people. Fragments 3-4 end with the mention of 
a “holy tithe,” highlighting the priestly focus of this text. 
The same focus is seen in a fragmentary reference to 
"the eternal priesthood" in frag. 5. Themes related to the 
priesthood appear in a significant number of the Aramaic 
scrolls, as first noted by Milik (Dix ans). The Aramaic Levi 
Document, the Testament of Qahat, and the Visions of 
Amram show the most explicit and thoroughgoing inter- 
est in the priesthood, but such interest is also reflected in 
the Testament of Jacob?, New Jerusalem, Tobit, 1 Enoch, 
and the Genesis Apocryphon. 


Material remains: Stone and Greenfield grouped six frag- 
ments under the label 4Q213a, with frags. 5 and 6 being 
roughly the size of a postage stamp and containing little 
readable text. However, see the discussion of Material 
remains for 4Q213 (Levi?) on the likelihood that the frag- 
ments of 4Q213 (Levi*), 4Q213a, 4Q213b (Levi*), and 4Q214 
(Levit) should be considered parts of a single manuscript, 
as suggested by Milik (see now Drawnel, “Milik”) and 
argued more substantially by Van der Schoor ("Variation"). 
4Q213a 1-2 are the most substantial fragments under this 
manuscript heading, each having fourteen preserved lines 
of text. They are "triangular fragments from the bottom 
corners, right and left respectively, of two adjoining sheets 
that were originally sewn to one another" (DJD 22:25). 
The maximum height and width of the triangular, com- 
bined fragments are slightly larger than a typical playing 
card. Overlapping material shared by frags. 1-2 and the 
Greek Mt. Athos manuscript has allowed the editors to 
reconstruct a substantial portion of the lines on these 
fragments (DJD 22:31-33). Fragments 3 and 4 have been 
plausibly joined by the editors, resulting in seven partial 
lines of writing. To these Puech added a small, additional 
fragment with a clear join to the top, right corner of 
frag. 3 (DJD 37:51-17). These fragments contain text with 


4Q213A, LEVI”? 


no apparent parallels in the other extant Aramaic Levi 
Document copies, at Qumran or elsewhere. 


Notes on provenance: Fragment 2 of 4Q213a is found on 
the early PAM “G series" plate 40.609, meaning that this 
fragment was among those discovered by Bedouin in 1952 
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(see Strugnell, “Photographing,” 124, 131-32). If 4Q213a 
is treated with 4Q213 (Levi?), 4Q213b (Levi*), and 4Q214 
(Levi?) as part of the same scroll, then the small fragment 
of 4Q213 (Levi?) 1 found in the official 1952 excavations of 
de Vaux, and included on the "E series" PAM plate 40.978, 
also attests to the Cave 4 origins of 4Q213a. 


Sample image: 4Q213a 1, 2 
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PROFILE OF PHYSICAL LAYOUT 
Margins: 


Lower:1.7 cm (frags. 1-2); 
4-7 mm on frags. 4—5 (if the 
margin is fully preserved) 


Intercolumnar:1.8—2.2 cm 
(frags. 1-2, across the seam of 
two sheets), 8-17 mm (frag. 4, 
to a sheet seam) 


Column dimensions: Approx. 
n cmh. (Milik's reconstruc- 
tion from frags. 1-2) and at 
least 9-10 cm w. (frags. 3-4) 


Lines per column: 
Approx. 18 (Milik's recon- 
struction from frags. 1-2; see 
Puech, DJD 37:512) 


Letters per line: Approx. 30-35 
(frags. 3-4) 


Scribal guidelines: 


Horizontal script lines: None 
visible (though see the 
comments of Stone and 
Greenfield, DJD 22:25), plus 
marginal guide dots 


Vertical column lines: None 
visible 


Average medial letter height: 
2.5-3.5 mm 


Space between lines: 5—7 mm 


Space between words: 
0.5-1.5 mm 


Vacats: Yes; small (112? 
[2.5 mm], 2.1 [ mm], 2.13 
[4mm], 2.15 [8 mm]) and 
medium (6.2 [at least 1.8 cm]); 
all minor sense divisions 


4Q213A, LEVI® 
Material: Skin 


Script: Late Hasmonean formal (Stone and Greenfield, based on Cross); 
pre-Hasmonean (Milik, as reported by Drawnel, "Milik") 


Proposed palaeographic date: ca. 75-50 BCE (Stone and Greenfield, based 
on Cross); 175-150 BCE (Milik, as reported by Drawnel, “Milik”) 


Special traits and general comments: The fragments of 4Q213a are compa- 
rable in many ways to those of 4Q213 (Levi?), and all are likely parts of the 
same manuscript. Nevertheless, the fragments of 4Q213a give the overall 
impression of having slightly more even spacing and thicker lettering. Full 
(plene) spellings are found somewhat more often than in 4Q213 (Levi?), but 
some words are spelled defectively (e.g., 92 in all but one instance). Such 
variation is well within the acceptable range of a single scribe among the 
Qumran manuscripts, as argued by Van der Schoor ("Variation"). The word 
TOV in 1.17 shows proper use of the etymological sin, with the noun shifting 
to 70d in later Aramaic dialects. Scribal dots are found along the preserved 
right margin of frag. 2, regularly placed about 6 mm apart. While scribal 
guidelines are not discernable on the photographs, the fact that the lines of 
writing consistently align with these dots may suggest that lightly inscribed 
lines were once present, but are no longer visible. This would cohere with 
Milik’s early appraisal of the manuscript (“Le Testament,” 399), and the later 
comments of Stone and Greenfield (DJD 22:25). The scribal hand is clearly 
that of a trained scribe, though somewhat messy in the regulation and for- 
mation of letters. In frags. 3—4.6 a pair of corrections are of special interest 
for two reasons: First, it appears that in both cases the longer 3fs suffix 8n- 
was first written, but then later corrected to the shorter form n-. The long 
form occurs in at least five other Qumran manuscripts, and is an oft-cited 
feature in discussions of Qumran Aramaic (note, too, the repeated use in 
4Q213a of the long 2ms ending 82-/n2-). Second, two different forms of 
correction were used for what may have been an aleph in each case, erasure 
in the first instance ((N]ma3N, so Puech) and vertical and horizontal lines 
struck through the letter for the second ({8}nny). A scribal “fishhook” mark 
very similar to that in 4Q213 (Levi?) was used between 2.10 and 2.11 to signal 
a new section, which is evident from the small vacat and the word P1821 to 
begin 2.11. This scribe used small vacats more generally to indicate minor 
sense divisions in what little remains of this manuscript. A final notable 
feature is the mixed use of *t and —7 in the same manuscript (as in 4Q212 
[En£]), representing both the "early" and “late” forms of the relative pro- 
noun (typically "7 at Qumran), respectively. 


Original manuscript quality: Good 


Select bibliograpy: Milik “Le Testament"; Beyer, ATTM!, 188-208; Beyer, 
ATTMP, 71-78; Beyer, ATTM?, 104-10; Stone and Greenfield, "Prayer"; Kugler, 
Levi-Priestly; Greenfield, Stone, and Eshel, Aramaic Levi; Drawnel, Aramaic 
Wisdom; Schattner-Rieser, "Levi" Van der Schoor, "Variation"; Drawnel, 
“Milik.” 
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Script sample: 


$3 *^ bb AM Y! 55 TT 44 Ad A3 «AX 
PY £X ad y» 9 45 23 HH 54 iy 55 
n»n vu «^ 


Representative sample of corrections and scribal features: 


(a) Marginal “fishhook” symbol (2130-11) (b) Supralinear letter added (1.13): "v^w[3 


A 
- bes a 


(c) Letter deleted with vertical and horizontal lines (d) Possible erasure of letter by scraping (leather is 
(3-4.6): {8} nny abraded; Stone and Greenfield and Puech suggest aleph) 
(3-4.6): {2 }Max[ 

7 ~ w 


Language 
Syntax: Subject implied (verb later in clause): 
Verb-subject (verb early in clause): 2.15(?) 
2.14, 3.16 Object early in clause: 
Subject-verb (verb early in clause): 2.15 
2.18(?) Use of *1 to mark genitive relationship: 
Subject-verb (verb later in clause): 2.7 
1.11(part.) Verb of movement + 5 + inanimate object: 
Subject implied (verb early in clause): 1.8, 2.17 
1.17, 2.11, 2.16, 2.17, 3.13, 315 Use of negative particle 5x (+ prefix-conjugation 


verb): 1.17 
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Lexical items: 
PTR: 2.13, 2.15 
l'7TN2: 2.11 
—7:1.16(2x), 2.7 
"t: 3.15 
"123: 242 
1»2: 3.12 


Morphology: 
Spar form: 
12, 2.15 
Object suffix on verb: 
1.8 


4Q213B, LEVI“ 


Dissimilated nun/nasalization: 
1.10, 1.11, 1.14, 3.13 


Orthography/Phonology: 
2ms (pro)nominal suffix 13/82: 
1.18 


Other notable features: 
Proposed Hebraisms: 
TOV (lexical; 1.17) [H] 
mm (lexical; 245) [H] 
5x (lexical; 3-4.8, following the correct reading of 
Milik et al. against Stone and Greenfield) [H] 


4Q213b, Levi* 
[ed. Stone and Greenfield, DJD 22:37-41] 


Content synopsis and significance: This manuscript is one 
of up to seven, and as few as three, Qumran copies of the 
Aramaic Levi Document, a composition which was also 
found in the Cairo Geniza and at Mt. Athos (see profile for 
4Q213 [Levi?]). 4Q213b contains a small part of the end of 
a dream-vision received by Levi, followed by several lines 
of first-person narration by the patriarch (see the dis- 
cussion on the importance of dream-visions in Aramaic 
Scrolls in the profile of 4Q213a [Levi^]). The vision evi- 
dently focused on the election of Levi to the priesthood. 
In line 2, Levi reports awaking from his sleep. Subsequent 
lines mention Levi's secrecy regarding the dream's con- 
tent, that Levi's father Jacob presented a tithe (another 
priestly theme), and the bestowal of something upon Levi 
from among Jacob's sons, likely related to his receiving 
the priesthood. On the importance of the priesthood in 
the Aramaic Levi Document, and the Qumran Aramaic 
corpus as a whole, see the profile for 4Q213a (Levi). 
Several phrases in this fragment recall language found in 
other Qumran Aramaic texts, most notably the Genesis 
Apocryphon. These include the expression rrryns mÑ 
"mv jn in line 1 (“And]I awoke from my sleep”; cf. 1920 
[apGen] 19.17; 4Q547 [Visions of Amram*] 9.8) and [^no 
mmx] N5 vis 555132353 77 AN n (^I [hid] this too in my 
heart, and to no one [did I reveal it]"; cf. 1020 [apGen] 
6.12). 


Material remains: Stone and Greenfield included only 
one fragment under this manuscript designation, though 
it most probably belongs together with 4Q213 (Levi?), 
4Q213a (Levi>), and 4Q214 (Levi?) as part of a single scroll 
(see the Material remains section for 4Q213 [Levi?]). The 
fragment contains six partial lines of text, most having 


between four and six complete or nearly-complete words 
(with the exception of line 6, which is badly damaged). It 
comes from the left side of a column, with a small part of 
the margin preserved. 4Q213b overlaps with several lines 
of the Cairo Geniza text, allowing scholars to reconstruct 
some missing portions of the Qumran fragment. As Stone 
and Greenfield highlight in the textual notes, “[W]here 
the text is extant in the two manuscripts, it is almost com- 
pletely identical" (DJD 22:40). It is worth noting that their 
reconstructed text, based on the Cairo copy, makes for an 
appreciably wider column (approx. fifty-five letters) than 
that reconstructed in 4Q213 (Levi?; approx. forty letters). 
While this should be considered in connection with Van 
der Schoor's argument about 4Q213 (Levi?)-214 (Levi?) 
being parts of a single scroll, it is a rather weak reason 
for separating 4Q213 (Levi?) and 4Q213b into two differ- 
ent copies. We know that widths can vary significantly in 
different columns of a single copy, as seen, for example, 
in the Genesis Apocryphon (1Q20). For a recent, compre- 
hensive overview of the discovery and publication of the 
Qumran Aramaic Levi materials, focused especially on the 
central role of J.T. Milik, see Drawnel, “Milik.” 


Notes on provenance: 4Q213b is found on the early PAM "G 
series" plate 40.618, meaning that it was among those dis- 
covered by Bedouin in1952 (see Strugnell, “Photographing,” 
124, 131-32). If 4Q213b is treated with 4Q213 (Levi?), 4Q213a 
(Levi>), and 4Q214 (Levi?) as part of the same scroll, then 
the small fragment of 4Q213 (Levi?) 1 found in the offi- 
cial 1952 excavations of de Vaux, and included on the 
"E series" PAM plate 40.978, also attests to the Cave 4 ori- 
gins of 4Q213b. 


4Q213B, LEVI° 
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Sample image: 4Q213b 1 


PROFILE OF PHYSICAL LAYOUT 
Column dimensions: 
Approx. 13 cm w. (based on Stone 


and Greenfield's reconstruction) 


Letters per line: Approx. 55 (Stone 
and Greenfield's reconstruction) 


Scribal guidelines: 
Horizontal script lines: None visible 
Vertical column lines: None visible 


Average medial letter height: 
2.5-3.5 mm 


Space between lines: 7-8 mm 
Space between words: 0.5-1 mm 


Vacats: Yes; small (2 [2 mm], 5(?) 
[2 mm]; minor sense divisions) 


Material: Skin 


Script: Late Hasmonean formal (Stone and Greenfield, based on Cross); 
pre-Hasmonean (Milik, as reported by Drawnel, "Milik") 


Proposed palaeographic date: ca. 75-50 BCE (Stone and Greenfield, 
based on Cross); 175-150 BCE (Milik, as reported by Drawnel, "Milik") 


Special traits and general comments: This single fragment has no fully- 
preserved margins, though a part of the left column margin remains. 
The scribe of this manuscript wrote in an even script with tightly- 
packed word spacing, but generous, regular spacing between lines. 
Although there are no significant vacats, a measurement of spacing 
reveals that approximately 1 mm extra was left before pax in line 2 and 
*5 in line 5, relative to the surrounding space between words. There 
is nothing particularly distinctive about the orthography, and no mis- 
takes or corrections are preserved in these few lines. 


Original manuscript quality: Good 


Select bibliography: Beyer, ATTM!, 188-208; Beyer ATTMP, 71-78; 
Beyer, ATTM?, 104-10; Kugler, Levi-Priestly; Drawnel, Aramaic Wisdom; 
Greenfield, Stone, and Eshel, Aramaic Levi; Schattner-Rieser, “Levi”; 
Van der Schoor, “Variation”; Drawnel, “Milik.” 
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Script sample: 


21.551 353 


hh vu AP 4 


Language 


Syntax: 

Verb-subject (verb early in clause): 
1.4 

Subject-verb (verb early in clause): 
1.2 

Subject implied (verb early in clause): 
14, 1.3(?) 

Subject implied (verb later in clause): 
1.5(?) 


Periphrastic construction (past/future continuative 
action): 
Finite form of mn + participle: 
1.4 


Lexical items: 
TTS: 1.2 
"13:14 


a4 


33 NA 


y AN 


49 BN 4% 


Morphology: 
byan form: 
1.2 
Object suffix on verb: 


1.1 


Orthography/Phonology: 
w for Isl: 


1.1, 1.4 


Other notable features: 
Proposed Hebraisms: 
i5» (lexical; 1.6, following the correct reading of 
Beyer and Drawnel) [H] 


4Q214, Levit 
[ed. Stone and Greenfield, DJD 22:43-51] 


Content synopsis and significance: This manuscript is one 
of up to seven, and as few as three, Qumran copies of the 
Aramaic Levi Document, a composition which was also 
partially found in the Cairo Geniza and, in Greek trans- 
lation, at Mt. Athos (see the profile for 4Q213 [Levi?]). In 
frag. 2 of 4Q214, we read part of the cultic instructions for 
sacrificing a bull, handed down from Isaac to Levi dur- 
ing a visit by Levi to his grandfather's house. The Qumran 
Aramaic corpus includes a number of texts that take 
special interest in sacrificial and other cultic procedures. 
The Genesis Apocryphon recounts the sacrifices of Noah 
and Abraham, both of which are elaborated in much 
greater detail than in their counterparts from the Hebrew 
Bible (Reeves, *Noah"). New Jerusalem and Testament of 
Jacob? also include visions in which the sacrificial cult is 


described in some detail. Schiffman (“Halakha,” Qumran) 
has compared the sacrificial regulations found in New 
Jerusalem to that of the Aramaic Levi Document, and 
other studies of this part of the composition include Mali, 
“Instruction,” Feldman, “Sacrifice,” and Machiela and Jones, 
‘Beginnings.’ Fragment 3 contains an otherwise unknown 
part of the Aramaic Levi Document, discussing the topic 
of honor (9p; cf. 4Q213 [Levi?] 11.12, 17). As in other parts 
of the composition, these fragments contain first-person 
discourse directed at another individual or group (e.g., the 
broken phrase ^» ponn *T NIN; 3.2). For first-person nar- 
ration as a prevalent feature in the Aramaic Scrolls, see 
Dimant (“Qumran Aramaic,” “Themes”), Stuckenbruck 
("Pseudepigraphy"), Tigchelaar (“Pseudepigraphy”), and 
Perrin (“Capturing”). 


4Q214, LEVI? 


Material remains: Four fragments are included by Stone 
and Greenfield under the siglum 4Q214, though if Van der 
Schoor is correct they should be included together with 
4Q213 (Levi?), 213a (Levi>), and 213b (Levi*) as parts of a 
single scroll (see the Material remains section for 4Q213 
[Levi?]). Fragment 1 is very narrow, with parts of eight 
lines preserved, none with more than a single word. 
Fragment 2 contains the most preserved text, though 
its surface is partially abraded. This fragment overlaps 
with 4Q214b (Levif) 2-3.8 and 1Q21 (Levi) 45, as well 
as parts of the Cairo Geniza and Mt. Athos witnesses. 
Fragments 3 and 4 have suffered less damage than frags. 1 
and 2, but contain little text, especially frag. 4. A fifth frag- 
ment appears on PAM 43.243, but the editors considered 
it to be an *unidentified fragment" not affiliated with the 
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Aramaic Levi Document (DJD 22:51). It contains very little 
legible text, and no complete words. For a recent, compre- 
hensive overview of the discovery and publication of the 
Qumran Aramaic Levi materials, focused especially on the 
central role of J.T. Milik, see Drawnel, “Milik.” 


Notes on provenance: The fragments of 4Q214 are not 
found on the early “E series" or “G series" PAM plates. 
However, if they are treated together with 4Q213 (Levi?), 
4Q213a (Levi>), and 4Q213b (Levi*) as part of the same 
scroll, then the small fragment of 4Q213 (Levi?) 1 found in 
the official 1952 excavations of de Vaux, and included on 
the "E series" PAM plate 40.978, also attests to the Cave 4 
origins of 4Q214. 


Sample image: 4Q214 2 
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PROFILE OF PHYSICAL LAYOUT 
Margins: 
Lower:1.8 cm (frag. 2) 


Intercolumnar: At least 11 cm 
(frag. 3, partially preserved) 


Letters per line: Approx. 30-35 
(Stone and Greenfield's 
reconstruction) 


Scribal guidelines: 


Horizontal script lines: None 
visible 


Vertical column lines: None 
visible 


Average medial letter height: 
2-3 mm (kaph and tav are 
often larger) 

Space between lines: 5—7 mm 


Space between words: 1-2 mm 


Vacats: Yes; small (2.8 [8 mm]; 
minor sense division) 


Script sample: 


4 33 44 6 wn I 
yr Y Dv $3 3 OAD A 


hn v as 


4Q214, LEVI? 
Material: Skin 


Script: Late Hasmonean formal (Stone and Greenfield, based on Cross); pre- 
Hasmonean (Milik, as reported by Drawnel, "Milik") 


Proposed palaeographic date: ca. 75-50 BCE (Stone and Greenfield, based on 
Cross); 175-150 BCE (Milik, as reported by Drawnel, "Milik") 


Special traits and general comments: The orthography of this scribe tends 
to be defective, though the long form of the demonstrative 17 (rather than 
17) is used in 4.3. The successive use of the preposition ^a ("after"; some- 
times with a suffix) in order to list items is notable, and matches the practice 
found in 1Q20 (apGen) 10.14 and 17.817. The script is of fair quality, some- 
what erratic in the sizes and shapes of letters, and the scribe used vacats 
to indicate minor pauses in the flow of the narrative. Like 4Q213 (Levi?), 
213a (Levi), and 213b (Levi*), the script is technically “formal” (perhaps bet- 
ter, semi-formal) based on ductus and letter formation, though the level of 
execution is quite relaxed, probably indicating a less formal purpose for this 
manuscript than for more carefully written copies. A noticeable fluctua- 
tion in spacing between lines corresponds with the apparent lack of scribal 
guidelines, while spacing between words is slightly larger than average. 


Original manuscript quality: Good 
Select bibliography: Beyer, ATTM!, 188-208; Beyer, ATTMP, 71-78; Beyer, 
ATTM?, 104-10; Kugler, Levi-Priestly; Drawnel, Aramaic Wisdom; Greenfield, 


Stone, and Eshel, Aramaic Levi; Schattner-Rieser, “Levi”; Van der Schoor, 
“Variation”; Drawnel, “Milik.” 


«5 300 A A AA NA 


4Q214A, LEVI® 
Corrections and scribal features: 


(a) Supralinear word added (3.2): Jit ° 


FU "UA 
À PI ad 


Language 


Syntax: 

Verb-subject (verb early in clause): 
2.4, 31-2(?) 

Subject implied (verb early in clause): 
3.2 

Use of *1 to introduce direct quotation: 
3.2 

Use of negative particle 5x (+ prefix-conjugation 
verb): 
2.4 


Lexical items: 
ANA: 2.5, 2.6, 2.8(?), 2.9 
"T: 3.2(2x) 
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Morphology: 
Syax form: 
1.6(?) 
Assimilated lamed: 


1.6(?) 


Other features: 
Proposed Hebraisms: 
sep (lexical; 2.7) [H] 


4Q214a, Levi* 
[ed. Stone and Greenfield, DJD 22:53-60 


Content synopsis and significance: This manuscript is one 
of up to seven, and as few as three, Qumran copies of the 
Aramaic Levi Document, a composition also found in the 
Cairo Geniza and at Mt. Athos (see further the profile for 
4Q213 [Levi?]). The three fragments (or two, in Drawnel's 
assessment) of 4Q214a contain only a small amount of 
text, some of it also being found in other witnesses to 
the Document. Fragment 1 contains bits of a description 
of what types of wood to use for sacrifices on the altar, 
which is a part of Isaac's instructions to Levi on proper 
cultic practices (see the profile of 4Q214 [Levit] for a dis- 
cussion of the sacrificial material in this section). Parallels 
with other copies allow us to see that col. 1 of frags. 2-3 
was part of an autobiographical account of the birth of 
Levi's children with his wife, Melcha. The issues raised in 
these two fragments highlight one of the salient themes 


of the Aramaic Levi Document and the Aramaic literature 
at Qumran more broadly: endogamy (see Eshel, “Proper,” 
"Marriage"; Perrin, "Tobit's Context"; and Dimant, "Tobit"). 
The Aramaic Levi Document recounts that Levi's wife 
Melcha was a member of Abraham’s line, and reports 
that Levis daughter Jochebed married Levi's grandson 
Amram. It also contains the command to “take a wife for 
yourself from my family, so that you may not defile your 
seed" (ALD 6:4). This theme is also found in the Visions 
of Amram, in which the opening scene records the mar- 
riage of Amram’s sister Miriam to her uncle Uzziel. The 
Testament of Qahat seems to allude to the practice of 
endogamous marriage when it refers to remaining "pure 
from intermingling” (4Q542 [TQahat] 1i.8—9; cf. Drawnel, 
"Education"; Harrington, “Identity”). Some scholars have 
associated the emphasis on endogamy in the above texts 
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with their priestly character (e.g, Tervanotko, "Ideal 
Marriages"); however, the theme of endogamy, and spe- 
cifically marriage within the family or tribe, is also an 
important theme in both the Genesis Apocryphon (e.g. 
1Q20 [apGen] 6.7-9) and Tobit (1:9; 315; 412-13) (see 
Machiela and Perrin, “Family Portrait"; Perrin, “Tobit’s 
Context"). Column 2 appears to be part of the wisdom 
discourse placed by scholars near the end of the composi- 
tion. The discourse is directed at Levi's sons, extolling the 
virtues of wisdom and the difficulty of finding it (cf. 40213 
[Levi?] and 4Q214b [Levif]). For a recent, comprehensive 
overview of the discovery and publication of the Qumran 
Aramaic Levi materials, focused especially on the central 
role of J.T. Milik, see Drawnel, “Milik.” 


Material remains: 4Q214a consists of three very small frag- 
ments, at several points overlapping with other copies 
of the Aramaic Levi Document from Qumran, the Cairo 
Geniza, and Mt. Athos. Milik (BE, 5, 244) evidently thought 
that Stone and Greenfield’s 4Q214a and 4Qzi4b (Levif) 
were parts of a single copy, which Milik called 4QTestLevi^. 
This is confirmed by the fact that all fragments of 4Q214a 
and 4Q214b (Levif) were placed by Milik on same photo- 
graphic plate (PAM 43.260), and were clearly labelled in 
his hand as 4QTestLevi? in the bottom, left-hand corner 
of the plate. The writing is very similar across the frag- 
ments, as are their physical and scribal features (this view 
was recently affirmed by Drawnel, “Milik, 13-15). Stone 
and Greenfield, seemingly followed by Drawnel (Aramaic 
Wisdom, 27), noted the similarity of script in the two 
groupings, but maintained their separation on two bases: 
1.) slight differences in the formation of the letters mem, 
final nun, and lamed; and 2.) what they considered to be 
overlapping text between 4Q214a 1 and 4Q214b (Levif) 2-3, 
and 4Q214a 2-3ii and 4Q214b (Levif) 8. Regarding the dif- 
ferences in script, an argument similar to that mounted 
by Van der Schoor for 4Q213 (Levi?)-214 (Levi) (see the 
profile for 4Q213 [Levi?]) could also be made in this case. 
The script of 4Q214a-214b is slightly more formal than in 
4Q213 (Levi?)-214 (Levi), but it is plausible that a single 
scribe could make the kinds of small variation noted by 


4Q214A, LEVI® 


Stone and Greenfield between 4Q214a and 4Q214b (Levi; 
see also the comments of Drawnel, Aramaic Wisdom, 27, 
for 4Q214b). As for the overlaps among the fragments, they 
are very minimal, and the text for this section of the com- 
position is not well established (see now Drawnel, “Milik,” 
117-18). In view of these considerations, it is entirely possi- 
ble that Milik's view is the correct one. On balance, Milik's 
original combination of 4Q214a and 4Q214b (Levif) as a 
single scroll seems preferable. 

Fragment 1 of 4Q214a is no bigger than a postage stamp, 
but its few preserved phrases are thought by Stone and 
Greenfield to overlap with words from the Cairo Geniza 
text and 4Q214b (Levif) 3 (DJD 22:54, 64). Fragments 2 and 
3 were joined by Milik on PAM 43.260 (accepted as correct 
by the editors in DJD 22:53), with the fragments containing 
parts of two columns. Drawnel claims, however, that the 
two pieces are still connected, and should be labelled as 
a single fragment (Aramaic Wisdom, 27). Despite the poor 
state of preservation, the editors find material in frags. 
2-3, col. 1 that may overlap with the Cairo Geniza copy, 
while small parts col. 2 were thought to overlap with the 
Geniza text, 4Q213 (Levi?), and 4Q214b (Levis; DJD 22:54, 
57-60). The small overlap with the Cairo Geniza text is the 
most certain of these possibilities. Although the evidence 
is very fragmentary, Stone and Greenfield, followed by 
Drawnel, concluded that 4Q214a contains a significantly 
shorter (or perhaps rearranged) text than the other wit- 
nesses to the Aramaic Levi Document. This led to talk of 
two recensions of the Document (or at least this section 
of it), with 4Q214a representing the shorter recension, and 
4Q213 (Levi?), 4Q214b (Levif), and the Cairo Geniza copy 
the longer one. See Kugler ("Reflections") on whether the 
Qumran fragments of the Aramaic Levi Document attest 
to a “single, relatively consistent work" or “a work that 
existed in diverse recensions." 


Notes on provenance: The fragments of 4Q214a are not 
found on the early “E series" or “G series" PAM plates. 
While their discovery in Cave 4 is assured, the mode of 
that discovery was not documented. 


4Q214A, LEVI® 
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Sample image: 4Q214a 2-3 
Image B-280387 
COURTESY OF THE LEON LEVY DEAD SEA SCROLLS DIGITAL LIBRARY, 
ISRAEL ANTIQUITIES AUTHORITY. PHOTO: NAJIB ANTON ALBINA 


PROFILE OF PHYSICAL LAYOUT 
Margins: 


Intercolumnar: Approx. 7-10 mm (frags. 2-3; 
at least 7 mm preserved on frag. 1) 


Letters per line: Approx. 35-45 (Stone and 
Greenfield's reconstruction) 


Scribal guidelines: 
Horizontal script lines: None visible 


Vertical column lines: Yes, right margin only 
(frags. 2-3) 


Average medial letter height: 2-3 mm 
Space between lines: 7-8 mm 
Space between words: 0.5-1 mm 


Vacats: Yes; small (1.2 [8 mm]; minor sense 
division) 


Material: Skin 


Script: Late Hasmonean or early Herodian formal (Stone and 
Greenfield, based on Cross); Early Hasmonean (Milik [Bz, 244], 
who identified the scribe as the same who wrote 4Q207 [Enf]; 
see also Drawnel, “Milik,” 114) 


Proposed palaeographic date: ca. 50-25 BCE (Stone and 
Greenfield, based on Cross); Milik implicitly dated this script to 
Ca. 150—125 BCE, based on its association with 4Q207 (Enf) (BE, 
244; Drawnel, “Milik,” 114) 


Special traits and general comments: The scribe of this manu- 
script (probably to be combined with 4Q214b [Levif]) also 
appears to have written 4Q207 (Enf). Little remains of this 
scroll, but from our scant evidence it appears that it was of quite 
high quality. The script is relatively regular, upright, and neat. 
Spacing is even and moderate, with small vacats used to indi- 
cate minor narrative progressions. Although scribal guidelines 
arefor the most part not discernable, the regular spacing of lines 
hints that they were once present, but very lightly inscribed. 
The breakage pattern at the right edge of 4Q214a 2-3ii strongly 
suggests that a vertical guideline was inscribed there with more 
pressure, although there is no evidence of such a line at the left 
edge of the preceding column. There is little that can be said 
about this manuscript in terms of scribal practices or language. 
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The lengths of lines at the left edge of the column vary 
considerably, and at least in the case of [58 (1.1), the scribe 
preferred a more defective spelling, rather than the longer 
form pox. 


Original manuscript quality: Very good 


Script sample: 


4Q214B, LEVI* 


Select bibliography: Beyer, ATTM!, 188-208; Beyer, ATTMFP, 
71-78; Beyer, ATTM?, 104-10; Kugler, Levi-Priestly; Drawnel, 
Aramaic Wisdom; Greenfield, Stone, and Eshel, Aramaic 
Levi; Drawnel, “Milik.” 


jJ Sf 3 ^^ tin Y it aim 4 XX 


Language 


Syntax: 
Subject implied (verb early in clause): 
2—-3i.4(?) 


Lexical items: 
"12:1.2(?), 2-3ia 
193: 2-3ii.5 


79 


Morphology: 
Assimilated nun: 
2—3li.1 


4Q214b, Levit 
[ed. Stone and Greenfield, DJD 22:61-71] 


Content synopsis and significance: This manuscript is one 
of up to seven, and as few as three, Qumran copies of the 
Aramaic Levi Document, a composition also found in the 
Cairo Geniza and at Mt. Athos (see further the profile for 
4Q213 [Levi?]). The preserved text of frags. 2-3 and 5-6 
is part of a pedagogical discourse given by Isaac to Levi, 
while Levi was visiting his grandfather's home (see the 
profile of 4Q213 [Levi?] for a discussion of the signifi- 
cance of paternal instruction in the Aramaic literature 
from Qumran). Fragment 7 contains only three words, {7 
x JAW 513, a phrase which appears to be distinguishing 
the chosen status of Levi or his progeny "from all flesh." 
Fragment 8 contains the words &nv[n (“hidden places"), 
and belongs to the wisdom poem — more specifically the 
description of wisdom's difficulty to attain — that seem- 
ingly fell toward the end of the Document (see the profile 
of 4Q213 [Levi?] for a fuller treatment of the wisdom 
poem). 


Material remains: Stone and Greenfield’s 4Q214b com- 
prises eight fragments, few being larger than a postage 
stamp. It is quite possible that the fragments of 4Q214a 
(Levi*) and 4Q214b belong to a single copy, on which see 
the Material remains section for 4Q214a (Levi*). In vir- 
tually every respect, the fragments assigned to the two 
manuscripts are closely comparable. 4Q214b frags. 2-6 
overlap with portions of the Cairo Geniza manuscript, 
as well as several of the other Qumran manuscripts. For 
a proposed reconstruction of the combined texts, see 
DJD 22:68—69. Fragment 1 contains only a handful of com- 
plete words, and has no parallels with any extant Aramaic 
Levi Document manuscript. Fragment 7 has only a single, 
legible phrase. It may overlap with material from 4Q213b 
(Levic) 1 or the Geniza text, though this is not certain 
(cf. DJD 22:69-70). Fragment 8 is also very poorly pre- 
served, but it appears to overlap with portions of 4Q213 


4Q214B, LEVI* 


(Levi?), perhaps 4Q214a (Levis; in the opinions of Stone 
and Greenfield), and the Geniza material (DJD 22:71). 
This fragment evidently comes from the wisdom poem, 
which can be partially reconstructed on the basis of 4Q213 
(Levi?), 4Q214a (Levi*), 4Q214b, and the Cairo Geniza 
codex (DJD 22:72). 
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Notes on provenance: Tigchelaar identified 4Q214b 1 on 
the early PAM “E series" plate 40.976. The fragments in 
this series of plates were found in the official excavations 
of Cave 4 on September 22-29, 1952, directed by de Vaux 
(Strugnell, “Photographing,” 124, 131-32). While the dis- 
covery of the remaining fragments of 4Q214b in Cave 4 is 
assured, the mode of their discovery was not documented. 


Sample image: 4Q214b 1-6 


PROFILE OF PHYSICAL LAYOUT 
Margins: 


Intercolumnar: 3-10 mm 
(frags. 5-6) 


Letters per line: Approx. 45-50 
(Stone and Greenfield's 
reconstruction, frags. 2—6) 


Scribal guidelines: 


Horizontal script lines: None 
visible 


Vertical column lines: None 
visible 


Average medial letter height: 
2.5-3 mm 


Space between lines: 7-9 mm 


Space between words: 
0.5-1mm 


Vacats: Yes; small (2-3.7 
[2 mm], 2-3.8 [a mm]; minor 
sense division) 


4Q214B, LEVI" 
Material: Skin 


Script: Hasmonean formal (Stone and Greenfield, based on Cross); Early 
Hasmonean (Milik [Bz, 244], who identified the scribe as the same who 
wrote 4Q207 [Enf]; see also Drawnel, “Milik,” 114) 


Proposed palaeographic date: ca. 150—100 BCE (Stone and Greenfield, based 
on Cross); Milik implicitly dated this script to ca. 150—125 BCE, based on its 
association with 4Q207 (Enf) (BE, 244; Drawnel, “Milik,” 114) 


Special traits and general comments: This scribe, who is likely also responsi- 
ble for 4Q207 (En‘), wrote in a tidy, well-regulated script, very evenly spaced 
despite the apparent lack of scribal lines (these may simply be no longer 
visible). The single intercolumnar margin is smaller than in many higher- 
quality manuscripts, and in the extant text the scribe twice used very small 
vacats to indicate minor pauses in the narrative progression. The width 
and variation in this margin closely resembles that of the margin in 4Q214a 
(Levi*) 2-3, supporting the idea that they belong to the same copy, written 
by a single scribe. This scribe tended to employ the plene orthographic con- 
ventions typical of the Qumran Aramaic manuscripts, though as in 4Q214a 
(Levi*) 1.1 the short form ÙR is used (instead of PYN) at 4Q214b 2-3.3. While 
the etymological sin is correctly employed in ?v[» (2-3.2), as is samek in 
NOT (5-615), the samek in 810 (5-6i.4; Drawnel correctly reads aleph, 
but incorrectly yod for the vav) is apparently derived from an etymological 
shin or sin (Stadel, Hebraismen, 46-47). The word 8078 may also testify to a 
weakening of the spirantized n, which is the first letter of this noun in other 
(admittedly later) Aramaic dialects. Another interesting phonological detail 
is the spelling of the noun yy (“tree”; 5—6i.2), which developed from an older 
Aramaic py (cf. Heb. py) and is found elsewhere in Qumran Aramaic as Y8 
(see Morgenstern in DJD 22:62). 


Original manuscript quality: Very good 
Select bibliography: Beyer, ATTM!, 188-208; Beyer, ATTMP, 71-78; Beyer, 


ATTM?, 104-10; Kugler, Levi-Priestly; Drawnel, Aramaic Wisdom; Greenfield, 
Stone, and Eshel, Aramaic Levi; Drawnel, “Milik.” 


Script sample: 


({ 31 ^^ rm 1 35 0 44 X 35 KK 


nn v 4" y yy 55 $5 SS 25 


4Q540, APOCRYPHON OF LEVI^ 
Language 


Syntax: 

Subject-verb (verb later in clause): 
2-3.3(?) 

Subject implied (verb early in clause): 
5-6i.2 

Verbless clause: 
2-3.5 

Direct object marker (if present): 
—>: 5-6i.2 

Lexical items: 
PRN: 8.1 
*1:1.3(?), 2-3.5 
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Morphology: 
bya form: 
561.3 
Assimilated lamed: 
561.3 


Orthography/Phonology: 
w for /s/: 


2-3.2 


Other notable features: 
Previously unattested in Aramaic: 
R710 (lexical; 5-6i.4) 
ROTR (lexical; 5—6i.5) 


4Q540, Apocryphon of Levi* (apocrLevi^?) 
[ed. Puech, DJD 31:217-23] 


Content synopsis and significance: The preserved text of 
these fragments tells of an individual, identified in line 1 
as “the youth/little one,” who will suffer a variety of mala- 
dies. In line 3, it may be that these maladies are reversed, 
if the same individual is still the subject. “Possessions” 
(7031) and the verb “to lack" (von) with reference to 
the individual(s) under discussion are repeatedly men- 
tioned in the fragment. Taken as a whole, the text seems 
to be a prophetic or apocalyptic prediction of events sur- 
rounding one or more figures, possibly in the context of 
a dream-vision. The final lines mention “the holy place” 
or “the temple" (Rw7pN) and a destruction of some sort 
(Jann). These details led a number of scholars, begin- 
ning with Jean Starcky, to identify this manuscript with 
the priesthood and, more specifically, with Levi. In fact, 
Milik identified both copies with a work that he called 
the Aramaic Testament of Levi, also represented by 4Q213 
(Levi?)-4Q214b (Levif) (see Drawnel, “Milik,” 14). A mes- 
sianic theme is also discerned by many who have worked 
on the text, causing some to associate it with the priestly 
messiah (or messiah of Aaron) mentioned in some of 
the Qumran sectarian literature (e.g, CD 12.23 and 19s 
9.11). Unfortunately, it is very difficult to confirm these 
opinions with what little text remains of 4Q540. Based 
on some thematic, generic, and lexical similarities with 
4Q541 (apocrLevi>?), Puech suggested that the two scrolls 
may be copies of the same work: Both speak in the third- 
person voice about the future of an individual, outline 
the sufferings he will endure, and seem to have priestly 
connotations (this last point being much more obvious in 
4Q541 [apocrLevi^?]). However, there is no direct textual 


overlap between the two manuscripts, and consequently 
this identification must be treated with caution. A signifi- 
cant number of the Qumran Aramaic texts involve priestly 
protagonists, some of whom are identified explicitly as 
priests, while others simply exhibit priestly attributes. 
Many of the priestly compositions center around Levi 
and his offspring (e.g., the Aramaic Levi Document, the 
Testament of Qahat, and the Visions of Amram), though 
texts with priestly characters and themes are not limited 
to those focused on the Levitical ancestry (e.g., 1 Enoch, 
the Genesis Apocryphon, and New Jerusalem). 


Material remains: 4Q540 comprises only three fragments, 
none of which overlaps with any other Qumran Aramaic 
manuscript. Fragment 1 is the only one containing a sig- 
nificant amount of text. This fragment is rectangular 
in shape, greater in width than height. Neither the full 
height nor width of the fragment's single column can be 
discerned with certainty. Parts of six lines remain, but we 
cannot know how many are missing. The upper margin 
is visible, though Puech does consider the possibility that 
what has been taken as the upper margin is actually a 
large vacat (DJD 31:217). The final two fragments are tiny 
scraps, containing only a few letters each and smaller than 
an average postage stamp. 


Notes on provenance: The fragments of 4Q540 are not 
found on the early “E series" or “G series" PAM plates. 
While their discovery in Cave 4 is assured, the mode of 
that discovery was not documented. 
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uA. 


Sample image: 4Q5401 
Image B-358679 


expats mm WV 
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LINE 7 kb As ts ge 


4Q540, APOCRYPHON OF LEVI^ 


wk 


v. kareas 


COURTESY OF THE LEON LEVY DEAD SEA SCROLLS DIGITAL LIBRARY, ISRAEL ANTIQUITIES AUTHORITY. 


PHOTO: SHAI HALEVI 


PROFILE OF PHYSICAL LAYOUT 
Margins: 
Upper: At least 8 mm (frag. 1) 


Letters per line: At least 35 
(frag. 1) 


Scribal guidelines: 


Horizontal script lines: None 
visible 


Vertical column lines: None 
visible 


Average medial letter height: 
2.5-3 mm 


Space between lines: 7-8 mm 


Space between words: 
0.5-2 mm 


Vacats: None preserved 


Material: Skin 


Script: Hasmonean (Puech, noted that the hand is similar to that of 4Q541 
[apocrLevi^?]); early Hasmonean (Milik, as reported in Drawnel, “Milik, 114) 


Proposed palaeographic date: 125-100 BCE (Puech); ca. 175 BCE (Milik, as 
reported in Drawnel, “Milik,” 114) 


Special traits and general comments: The orthography in this manuscript 
is of the sort seen in many of the other Qumran Aramaic scrolls, with a 
number of full spellings, particularly those using vav and yod to represent 
vowels. The word 102 in line 3 is noteworthy, since it is most likely a mis- 
spelling of *on, a root that also occurs in lines 1 and 2. This may indicate a 
similar pronunciation of the two letters at the time and place of this copy 
being made, though Puech prefers to see haplography of an intended khet, 
with the kaph being a preposition (10{n}3). Although the lamed of 525 
in line 3 might be seen as the direct object marker, it is also the expected 
preposition to accompany the preceding verb nir, and is best understood 
in that light. As for syntax, line 1 preserves a clause in which the subject is, 
somewhat surprisingly, placed after both the verb and the object. This may 
again be the case at the end of line 2, and the shift in expected syntax is best 
explained as the use of a poetic, heightened prose for this apocalyptic utter- 
ance. Other scribal characteristics include considerable variation in spacing 
between lines, and the use of numeric symbols in line 2, as in a number of 
other Qumran Aramaic manuscripts (e.g., 4Q554 [NJ], 40554a [NJ>], 40558 
[papVision^], and 559 [papBiblical Chronology]). 


Original manuscript quality: Good 


Select bibliography: Beyer, ATTM P, 78-82; Beyer, ATTM?, 110-14. 


4Q541, APOCRYPHON OF LEVI”? 


Script sample: 


QU MS AA vM d 


A^ AN 
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qq 398 NM 


MAY’ 54 y 5 9V bb $$ 54 "5 


Corrections and scribal features: 


(a) Numerical cipher for '52' (1.2) 


Image B-358679 

COURTESY OF THE LEON LEVY DEAD SEA SCROLLS 
DIGITAL LIBRARY, ISRAEL ANTIQUITIES AUTHORITY. 
PHOTO: SHAI HALEVI 


Language 


Syntax: 

Verb-subject (verb early in clause): 
1.1(2x), 1.2(2x?) 

Subject implied (verb later in clause): 
1.4 

Object early in clause: 
1.1, 1.2(?) 

Verb of movement + by + animate object: 
14 

Verb of movement «5 + animate object: 
1.2 


4-3 * 


Lexical items: 
T: 1.4 
19: 1.3 


Morphology: 
Assimilated nun: 
1.4 


4Q541, Apocryphon of Levi* (apocrLevi"?) 
[ed. Puech, DJD 31:225-56; 37:523 (frag. 25)] 


Content synopsis and significance: What remains of this 
text is focused on the discourse between a first-person 
speaker and an individual addressed in the second-person 
voice (see frags. 2—6, 24). Discourse of this sort is common 
in the Aramaic literature found at Qumran, often taking 
place between a father and his son(s) or an angel and 


the recipient of a dream-vision. Within the framework 
of this discourse, several fragments (notably 7-9) con- 
tain predictive proclamations in the third-person voice 
about a remarkable individual who bears the marks of 
a priest: He will “atone for all the children of his genera- 
tion,” “his teaching (will be) according to God's will,” and 
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"his light will show to all the ends of the earth" (on this 
theme see Angel, Otherworldly, 77-82). Puech and oth- 
ers have noted that frags. 9 and 24, in particular, bear a 
close resemblance to the Greek Testament of Levi 4 and 
18. This has provided the basis for an identification of the 
scroll’s central figure with Levi, though the precise nature 
of that connection remains unclear, as does any potential 
connection to other Aramaic texts connected with Levi 
(e.g., the Aramaic Levi Document). Fragment 24 has been 
the subject of much discussion, with Puech arguing that 
lines 4—5 refer to crucifixion as part of the maladies that 
will come upon the addressee. Cook (*4Q541") and others 
have offered alternative readings that exclude crucifixion, 
and Cook's interpretation seems more plausible than that 
of Puech. The fragment ends with a dualistic appeal for 
the hearer to act uprightly, recalling similar statements 
in the Testament of Qahat, the Aramaic Levi Document, 
and elsewhere in the Aramaic literary corpus at Qumran. 
Unfortunately, the central figure of 4Q541 cannot be iden- 
tified with certainty, even if Levi is a strong candidate. 
Whoever the figure is, he has unambiguous priestly attri- 
butes set within a future-oriented eschatological frame, 
and scholars have discerned in his suffering (frag. 24) 
intertextual relationships with earlier Hebrew literature 
such as the "suffering servant" passage of Isa 53 (Brooke, 
Scrolls, 140-51; Hengel, “Isaiah 53,” 106-18) and the vision of 
restoration in Jer 30 (Elgvin, Trials"). Others (e.g., Peters, 
Traditions, 100-106) have seen connections with tradi- 
tions about Noah found in the Aramaic Enoch materials 
and the Genesis Apocryphon (1920), which may be pre- 
mised on a basic analogy during the Second Temple period 
between the flood of Noah’s generation and the expected 
eschatological restoration. Based on the description and 
role of the central figure outlined above, a number of 
scholars have included the scroll in discussions of Second 
Temple period Jewish messianism, especially in connec- 
tion with the New Testament (Brooke, Scrolls, 140—57). 
While Collins (Apocalypticism, 86-87) seemed to suggest 
that the work represented by 4Q541 was composed by the 
group also responsible for the Hebrew sectarian literature 
kept at Qumran, this view is rightly rejected by Elgvin 
("Trials 97) and others (cf. Angel, Otherworldly, 77—78). 
It is reasonable to assume, however, that the work was of 
great interest to the later sect because of its contents. 


4Q541, APOCRYPHON OF LEVI”? 


Material remains: Twenty-four fragments of varying sizes 
constitute 4Q541, the most substantial of which are frags. 9 
and 24. These two fragments contain by far the most run- 
ning text. Fragments 1-4 and 6—7 also contain a significant 
amount of text, while the remaining fragments are tiny 
scraps with only a few letters and/or words. However, even 
the stray words and phrases on some of the smaller frag- 
ments help to establish 4Q541’s themes and genre. None of 
the preserved fragments overlap with other works known 
from Qumran or elsewhere, despite Puech's argument 
that 4Q541 is to be associated with 4Q540 (apocrLevi??). 
(See the profile on 4Q540 [apocrLevi??] for a discussion 
of the possible relationship between these manuscripts.) 
The width of an entire column is preserved on frag. 24, 
with part of an intercolumnar margin extant on both 
sides. Fragment 9 also has nearly the entire width of a 
column. Based on the preserved margins, Puech has con- 
cluded that 4Q541 originally contained at least eight or 
nine columns (DJD 31:225). 

It should be noted that images B-370756 and B-370757 — 
taken in August, 2012, by the Israel Antiquities Authority 
and available in the Leon Levy Digital Library - show two 
stamps of the letter "S" on the verso of frag. 9. These let- 
ters were stamped on some large fragments from Cave 4 in 
the 1950's in order to indicate the institution that donated 
money to the Palestine Archeological Museum for pur- 
chasing fragments from the Bedouin (see Fields, Scrolls, 
142). The letter “S” shows that the money for these frag- 
ments was donated by McGill University, as arranged by 
R.B.Y. Scott. Other scrolls bearing "S" stamps include 4Q84 
(Ps, along with a “G” stamp), 4Q370 (AdmonFlood), and 
4Q525 (Beatitudes, again with a *G" stamp). 


Notes on provenance: Fragment 2 of 4Q541 is found on 
the PAM *G series" plate 40.594, indicating that this frag- 
ment was among those discovered by Bedouin in 1952 
(see Strugnell, “Photographing,” 124, 131-32). In addition, 
Tigchelaar identified several fragments included on the 
"E series" PAM plate 40.976 (frags. 11, 13-14). As a result, 
we can see that some of the fragments of this scroll were 
found by the Bedouin, while others were discovered in 
the official excavations supervised by de Vaux. The con- 
nection with Cave 4 is further confirmed by two "S" letters 
stamped on the verso of frag. 9, associating it clearly with 
the Cave 4 Bedouin finds (see Material remains, above). 
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Sample image: 4Q541, 9 
Image B-370755 

COURTESY OF THE LEON LEVY DEAD SEA SCROLLS DIGITAL LIBRARY, ISRAEL ANTIQUITIES 
AUTHORITY. PHOTO: SHAI HALEVI 


PROFILE OF PHYSICAL LAYOUT 

Margins: 

Lower: 9-15 mm 

Intercolumnar: 3-13 mm (approx. 1 cm on average) 


Column dimensions: Approx. 1416.5 cm w. 
(frags. 9 and 24) 


Lines per column: At least 8-9 (possibly the total 
number, if col. 2ii.1 follows directly from 2i.9, as 
Puech suggests) 

Letters per line: Approx. 45-55 

Scribal guidelines: 

Horizontal script lines: None visible 

Vertical column lines: Breaks on some frags. (1, 4, 
and 24) may indicate lightly-inscribed vertical 
column lines 


Average medial letter height: 3-4 mm 


Space between lines: 6-11 mm on average for 
most frags., though with considerable variation 


Space between words: 1-2 mm on average 


Vacats: Yes; small (2i.9 [a mm], 7.5 [7 mm]; minor 
sense divisions), medium (12.3? [at least 1.5 
cm ]), and large 24ii.6—8 [over two full lines]; 
end of major sense division or end of scroll) 


Material: Skin 


Script: Hasmonean (Puech); late Hasmonean (Milik, as 
reported in Drawnel, “Milik,” 114) 


Proposed palaeographic date: 125-100 BCE (Puech); 
ca. 75-50 BCE (Milik, as reported in Drawnel, “Milik,” 4) 


Special traits and general comments: Puech noted that the 
hand of this manuscript is close to that of 4Q540, with 
some differences evident in the letters gimel, dalet, resh, 
vay (in the combination vav-yod), lamed, nun, pe, samek, 
and ayin (DJD 31217). He also situated the hand of 4Q541 
close to that of 4Q542 (TQahat; DJD 31:226—27). The orthog- 
raphy of 4Q541 is generally full, sometimes exceptionally 
so, as with INIP in 2(*(?)iii).7 and 4i.4, or n»ais2n in 
6.3. Such spellings are comparable to a number of other 
Qumran Aramaic scrolls, such as 1020 (apGen) and 4Q542 
(TQahat). The scribe used medial pe for both medial and 
final positions, and the same appears to be true for kaph 
(the shape of which varies considerably), if we compare 
the final forms (2ii.5, 9i.6) with some medial forms (e.g., 
6.1, gii.6). Etymological sin is used properly throughout, 
including in panw” at 7.3, as is the samek in Tid? (3.1, 24.5). 
This scribe used the longer form of the demonstrative pro- 
noun N17, as well as the long feminine suffix known from 
other Qumran texts (R1). Alongside these long spell- 
ings we find assimilation of the first root letter in pe-nun 
(1.2, 1ii.2) and pe-aleph (9i.4) prefix-conjugation verbs. 
The manuscript is written in a less tidy hand than the fin- 
est Aramaic Qumran scrolls, though the letters are quite 
evenly sized. Line spacing and margins vary considerably, 
with no evident scribal guidelines. A number of margins 
are preserved, notably the bottom margin on frag. 24, 
which evidently includes two empty lines. An upper mar- 
gin may be partially preserved on frag. 18 (8 mm), but due 
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to possible vacats and the large distance between lines on 
some fragments (e.g., frag. 13) it is difficult to be certain. 
Puech holds that the stitching on frag. 10 is due to a repair 
of the leather after it was written upon, and not the usual 
suturing of two sheets. This would be a notable feature, 
but after close inspection of the IAA photographs I con- 
sider it more likely that this is indeed the seam between 
two sheets, which has become shrunken and contorted 
over time. It is difficult to know if the dot of ink under the 
yod of j8"131, noted by Puech, is intentional or simply an 
errant drop from the scribe's pen. 

The elevated language used in this text, particularly 
in frag. 9, has led to some aberrations from the syntax 
expected in an Aramaic narrative text from Qumran. 
There is a higher than usual number of fronted objects, 
leading to a relatively high number of verb-late clauses. 


Script samples: 


4Q541, APOCRYPHON OF LEVI”? 


This should be seen as a stylistic device, also found 
in a number of other Aramaic texts from this corpus. 
The prepositional phrase in 2(+(?)1ii).8 and 3.4 (oy + 5; 
yb, nay) is shared by 1020 (apGen) 2.26 and 4Q545 
(Visions of Amram-*) 1a.10. Other notable expressions 
or forms include the temporal phrase 81073 723 in 10.3 
(compare Ezra 5:3, Dan 3:7-8, 4:33), the expected lamed 
prefix-form of n^n in 2(«(?Jii).9, 9i.7, and 16.2 (mn), and 
the reconstructed partitive phrase nxp [12 at gii.5—6 (also 
in Dan 2:42, 1020 [apGen] 14.1617, and 4Q537 [TJacob?] 
12.2). 


Original manuscript quality: Fair-good 


Select bibliography: Beyer, ATTMFP, 78-82; Beyer, ATTM?, 
110-14; Cook, “4Q541”; Elgvin, “Trials,” 89-95. 


49 ^^ b HH 01 45 Hot 68 LA 53 RR 
py Xx 55 99 OO $$ A2 HH 25 tt S 


Representative sample of corrections and scribal features: 


(a) According to Puech, correction from 3237181 to 
noy DIIN (2ii.4) 


" 


) 
D 


Image B-285363 

COURTESY OF THE LEON LEVY DEAD SEA SCROLLS 
DIGITAL LIBRARY, ISRAEL ANTIQUITIES AUTHORITY. 
PHOTO: NAJIB ANTON ALBINA 


aa vo 44 


(b) According to Puech, v corrected to 0, or perhaps vice 
versa (4ii.5): "30/03 


A 


RS 


Bis 


Image B-285363 

COURTESY OF THE LEON LEVY DEAD SEA SCROLLS 
DIGITAL LIBRARY, ISRAEL ANTIQUITIES AUTHORITY. 
PHOTO: NAJIB ANTON ALBINA 
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(c) Supralinear letter added and, according to Puech, era- 


sure of second letter (24ii.6): N'Y($)n 


Image B-285363 

COURTESY OF THE LEON LEVY DEAD SEA SCROLLS 
DIGITAL LIBRARY, ISRAEL ANTIQUITIES AUTHORITY. 
PHOTO: NAJIB ANTON ALBINA 


Language 


Syntax: 
Verb-subject (verb early in clause): 
3.2(?), 7.3, 7-4, 9i-A( 2x), 9i.7, 9i.7(?), 9ii.6, 10.4 
Subject-verb (verb early in clause): 
3-4 91.3 
Subject implied (verb early in clause): 
2(+(?)1ii).7, 2(+(?)1ii).9, 2ii.3(?), 2ii.4, 2ii.5, 2ii.8, 
6.2, gi.2(3x), 9ii.7, 17.2, 24.2, 24.4, 24.5, 24.6(2x) 
Subject implied (verb later in clause): 
2(+(?)1ii).4(?), 2(+(?)nii).5, 3.5(?), 9i.4, 9i.5, 9i.5—6, 
9i.6, 9i.7(?), 24.5, 24.5-6 
Verbless clause: 
9i.3(2x), 9i.5, 9i.6, 9i.7 
Object early in clause: 
2(+(?)1ii).4(?), 2(4 (?Jii).5, 9i.5, 9i.5—6, 9i.6, 24.5 
Direct object marker (if present): 
—5: 2ii.8 
Verb of movement + by + animate object: 
2(+(?)1ii).8, 3.4 
Verb of movement +5 + animate object: 
9i.2—3 
Verb of movement + + inanimate object: 
10.4 
Use of negative particle 5x (+ prefix-conjugation 
verb): 
24.2(2x?), 24.4, 24.5 


Lexical items: 
PTR: 7.4, 91.4 
T: 3.4, 6.3(?), 7.2, 91.7 
179: 2i(+(?)aii).8 
mn: 23.1(?) 


Morphology: 
Object suffix on verb: 
24.4 
Assimilated nun: 
11.2, 111.2 


Orthography/Phonology: 
2ms (pro)nominal suffix 13/82: 
2ii.4(first hand), 3.1(?), 3.2, 3.4, 4ii.3, 4ii.4, 6.2, 6.3, 
6.4, 6.5 
v for Isl: 
3-5, 41.6, 9i.5(2x), 24.3(2x), 24.6 


Other notable features: 
Poetic doublets/triplets: 
9i.3, 913-4, 91.4—5, 915-6, 9i.7(?), 24.4, 24.5, 24.6 
Proposed Hebraisms: 
5x (lexical; 1ii.4, 2ii.2, 9i.3) [H] 
1b ]i822 (lexical; 2ii.3) [H] 
TD (lexical; 3.1) [h] 
paxan (lexical; 6.1) [H] 
nVn (lexical; 6.3) [H] 
392% (lexical; gi.2) [H] 
Nanv (lexical?; 24.4) 
TD (lexical; 24.5) [h] 
xyin (lexical; 24.6) [H] 
Previously unattested in Aramaic: 
5'nn (lexical [verb]; 24.4) 
ganw (lexical; 24.4) 
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4Q542, TESTAMENT OF QAHAT 


4Q542, Testament of Qahat (TQahat) 
[ed. Puech, DJD 31257-82] 


Content synopsis and significance: The extant portions 
of this manuscript purport to record an exhortation 
of Qahat, son of Levi, which was unknown prior to the 
Qumran discoveries. Qahat is a relatively minor figure 
in the Hebrew Bible and in Second Temple Jewish tra- 
ditions, although the Aramaic Levi Document credits 
Qahat with a high-priestly pedigree (ALD 12; cf. 4Q245 
[psDan‘]). The purpose of this composition seems aimed, 
at least in part, at bolstering the image of Qahat as a mem- 
ber of the priestly genealogy, and as a link between the 
more important figures of Levi and Aaron (cf. Tigchelaar, 
"Pseudepigraphy"; Tervanotko, "Trilogy"). As with many 
other Qumran Aramaic works, this one is written in the 
first-person voice of Qahat, and is aimed at teaching and 
admonishing his sons. Amram, in particular, is singled out 
in 1ii.9, and we find a number of noteworthy verbal, stylis- 
tic, and thematic features connecting this composition to 
the larger Qumran Aramaic corpus. Machiela (“Testament 
of Qahat") has argued on material grounds that 4Q542 
belongs to the same scroll as 4Q547 (Visions of Amram*), 
and that the Testament of Qahat may, in fact, be a part of 
the Visions of Amram. For further discussion of this pos- 
sibility, see the profile for 4Q547 (Visions of Amram*). 
The narrative framing of 4Q542 is one place where we 
see a connection to the Aramaic Qumran literature more 
broadly. Many Aramaic texts from Qumran, especially 
those related to the pre-Mosaic patriarchs, are presented 
as the first-person speech of a father to his son(s) or 
grandson(s) in an instructional context (e.g., 1 En. 82.1-3; 
83.1-2; 91.1-4; 1Q20 [apGen] 5.20—25; 4Q213 [Levi] 1i1.3-6; 
4Q543 [Visions of Amram?] 11—4). First-person narration 
is one of the clearest unifying features of this literature, the 
importance of which has been discussed in a number of 
studies (Dimant, “Qumran Aramaic,” “Themes”; Tigchelaar, 
"Pseudepigraphy";  Stuckenbruck, “Pseudepigraphy’; 
Perrin, “Capturing”). The propensity of these texts to use 
the first-person voice, combined with their emphasis on 
the theme of ancestral instruction, has drawn scholars 
to investigate the relationship of the Aramaic literature 
from Qumran and the Jewish literary genre of “testa- 
ment" (Drawnel, “Admonitions”; Dimant "Themes"; Frey, 
"Testament"). Scholars working in the early years after 
the Qumran discoveries gave several previously-unknown 
Aramaic compositions the title "Testament of X" (e.g. 
4Q537 [TJacob?], 4Q538 [TJud/Words of Benjamin], and 
4Q539 [TJoseph]), based on their similarity to the later 
Greek Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs and related 
texts. Subsequent scholars noted that the Aramaic texts 


bearing these titles often do not clearly contain some cen- 
tral features of the later, more developed testamentary 
genre, such as a death-bed setting. Nevertheless, there is 
general agreement that some of these compositions very 
likely served as sources for the later Greek testaments 
(e.g, the Aramaic Levi Document). Frey concluded that, 
although not all of the Aramaic compositions should be 
classified as testaments, we should nevertheless look to 
the Aramaic works kept at Qumran to understand the ori- 
gin and development of the later testamentary genre (see 
also Reed, "Textuality"). 

4Q542 explicitly associates Qahat's teaching with a 
chain of patriarchal transmission along which knowledge 
was handed from one generation to the next, begin- 
ning with Abraham and continuing down to Qahat and 
his sons (4Q542 1i.7-12; cf. 4Q214b [Levif] 5-6i; 4Q545 
[Visions of Amram"] 3.5; see Dimant, “Themes,” 35). 
Elsewhere, we see that much of this ancestral teaching 
ultimately derives from the prediluvian heroes Enoch 
and Noah (Stone, "Axis". One means by which Qahat's 
teaching was passed on is described in 4Q542 1ii. 9-13, 
where Qahat entrusts Amram with “all my writings" (515 
*3n2) and lists the benefits of heeding them. This empha- 
sis on writing coincides with other occasions where the 
patriarchs are said to have written down information for 
posterity's sake (e.g., 1 En. 82:1-3; 83:10; 4Q547 [Visions of 
Amram*] 4.8), or are otherwise associated with books that 
bear their name (e.g., 4Q204 [En*] 1vi.9; 1020 [apGen] 
5.29, 19.25; ALD 10:10; 4Q543 [Visions of Amram?] 14). It 
also accords with other places in the Aramaic texts from 
Qumran where ability as a scribe (10) is listed as a posi- 
tive attribute associated with wisdom, knowledge, and 
righteousness (1020 [apGen] 19.25; 4Q213 [Levi?] 1i.9, 2.5; 
1 En. 12:3-4; cp. Ezra 7:6). 

Qahat’s instructions include topics related to the 
priesthood (1i13) proper ethical conduct (1ii.6, 8), and 
the eschatological future (1ii.4-8), all of which appear 
as common topics and themes in other Aramaic texts 
from Qumran (e.g., the Aramaic sources of 1 Enoch, the 
Genesis Apocryphon, the New Jerusalem, the Testament 
of Jacob?, the Aramaic Levi Document, the Visions of 
Amram, Daniel, and Four Kingdoms). Qahat implores 
his children to attend to their "inheritance" while living 
among "foreigners" (e.g., 11.4—ii.1), a concern which some 
have associated with the practice of endogamy (Drawnel, 
"Admonitions"; Harrington, "Intermarriage"). As pointed 
out by several scholars, the concern for endogamy is a 
theme repeated often among the Aramaic texts from 
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Qumran (Eshel, “Marriage”; Perrin, "Tobit's Context"; 
Dimant, "Tobit"). We also find a strong dualistic juxtapo- 
sition between righteous and wicked conduct, with the 
associated imagery of light and darkness (2.1112), another 
motif common in the Aramaic Qumran scrolls (e.g. the 
Enoch materials, the Genesis Apocryphon, the Aramaic 
Levi Document, and especially the Visions of Amram; see 
Machiela, "Wisdom"). 

The Testament of Qahat shares a number of salient 
verbal parallels with other texts from among the Aramaic 
Qumran scrolls, especially the Aramaic Levi Document 
and the Visions of Amram. These parallels include use 
of the verbs 775 “to command" (11.13; 1ii.9, 10) and *»8 “to 
teach" (1ii.1), as well as very similar use of the term ovi 
"truth" and/or “righteousness” (1ii1—2), all in instructional 
contexts strikingly similar to one another. (On the preva- 
lence and importance of the term vv1j in the Aramaic 
Scrolls see Lange, "Vision of Righteousness"; Machiela, 
*Wisdom"). Note also the phrase 838 "2 many n2» wyi 
1]»2n in 1ii.9, which closely resembles phrases in 1Q20 
[apGen] 5.9, 20; 4Q209 [Enastr^] 26.6; 4Q212 [En$] 1v.24. 


Material remains: The remnants of this manuscript con- 
sist of three fragments, two of which are made from a 
combination of smaller fragments joined by Jean Starcky, 
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the manuscript's original editor (DJD 31:257). The original 
manuscript had at least four columns (very likely more), 
based on the right margins preserved on frags. 2 and 3, in 
addition to those on frag. 1. Fragment 1 is by far the larg- 
est of the three, measuring approximately 9.5 by 27 cm 
and containing the majority of two text columns. The first 
column is preserved nearly in its entirety, with the excep- 
tion of a few small pieces missing from the final few lines. 
It also has preserved upper and lower margins, allow- 
ing for an accurate measure of scroll's original height. 
Fragments 2 and 3 are significantly smaller. Fragment 2 is 
slender and curved, preserving parts of only single words 
on each of its seven lines. Fragment 3 is wider than frag. 2, 
but has fewer lines. Fragment 3 appears to contain the 
remnants of two columns, though col. i is attested by only 
a single complete word. 


Notes on provenance: Fragment 3 of 4Q542 is found on 
the PAM *G series" plate 40.613, and so was among those 
fragments discovered by Bedouin in 1952 (see Strugnell, 
“Photographing,” 124, 131-32). The origins of the remain- 
ing fragments of 4Q542 were not clearly documented, 
though they most likely were also discovered in Cave 4 by 
the Bedouin. 


Sample image: 4Q542 1 
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PROFILE OF PHYSICAL LAYOUT 

Scroll dimensions: 9-9.5 cm h. 

Margins: 

Upper: 4-6 mm 

Lower: 5-9 mm 

Intercolumnar: 1.1-1.4 cm 
(to right sheet seam) and 
0.6-2.9 cm (between 1i and 
iii) 


Column dimensions: 8 cm h. x 
15.5 cm w. 


Lines per column: 13 
Letters per line: 43-51 
Scribal guidelines: 
Horizontal script lines: No 
Vertical column lines: No 


Average medial letter height: 
2.5-5 mm 


Space between lines: 5-10 mm 


Space between words: 
0.5-6 mm 


Vacats: Yes; medium (1ii.13 [at 
least 1.5 cm]; minor sense 
division?) 


4Q542, TESTAMENT OF QAHAT 
Material: Skin 

Script: Early Hasmonean (Puech) semi-formal 

Proposed palaeographic date: 125-100 BCE (Puech) 


Radiocarbon date: 388-353 BCE (34%); 309-235 BCE (66%) (see Van der 
Schoor, “Radiocarbon,” with the discussion in Doudna, “Radiocarbon,” 


445-46) 


Special traits and general comments: Emile Puech described in personal cor- 
respondence (Sept. 14, 2019) the rough, thick skin used for this manuscript 
relative to the higher-quality skins used for the large majority of the Qumran 
Aramaic corpus. The skin had an unusual hole at 1ii.2 when the text was 
written in antiquity, as seen by the large space left between the continuous 
words ^2 and Novp. Combined with the significant variation between 
the radiocarbon and palaeographic dates, the poor quality of the writing 
surface suggests that an old skin may have been used for this manuscript, 
though the possibility of secondary writing as a palimpsest is ruled out 
definitively by Bonani et al. (“Dating,’ 848). Puech (DJD 31:264) described 
this scribe as “negligent,” and it is difficult to argue with his assessment given 
the irregularity of line and word spacing, letter size, and especially the very 
high number of mistakes and corrections (some in a second hand) in rela- 
tion to the amount of text preserved. The scribe also varied significantly in 
where lines ended, and engaged in some alphabetic curiosities: the medial 
forms of kaph and tsade are used in both medial and final position, while 
final mem and medial nun are occasionally used in the wrong position. Also 
rare among the Qumran Aramaic scrolls is the vertical addition of at least 
two words (the second was subsequently corrected) in the intercolumnar 
margin of frag. 3. This practice is also found in some Hebrew manuscripts 
from Qumran, most famously 1QIsa?. All told, this is the most mistake-filled 
extant Qumran Aramaic scroll, well outpacing others also deemed "fair" in 
quality, such as 4Q201 [En?] and 4Q212 [Ens]. Despite this, the word spacing 
is surprisingly generous, and there were clearly some vacats used to indi- 
cate minor sense divisions, as seen at 1ii.13. Given the many corrections, it 
is likely that this copy was being compared against another manuscript, or 
perhaps a well-established oral tradition. 

Puech proposed that the scribe of this manuscript is also that of 4Q547 
(Visions of Amram*) (DJD 31:377), an assessment with which I agree. For 
more on the scribal affinities between these two manuscripts, and the possi- 
bility that they may in fact belong to a single scroll, see the profile for 4Q547 
(Visions of Amram*). 

Hebraisms abound in this copy, showing lexical, morphological, and 
semantic influence from Hebrew. As noted by Stadel, many of these cases 
may be explained through familiarity with biblical usage, though this does 
not adequately explain every case. The orthography of the scroll falls within 
the parameters of other Qumran manuscripts, with full spellings predomi- 
nating: Aleph is employed often (though not always) for the definite article, 
the fem. noun ending (as opposed to Ae in most Qumran Aramaic scrolls), 
and various other prefixes and vowels (e.g., XIN, DND, PRT, nnma»nnsg). 
He is found for the 2ms and 3ms pronominal suffixes, and regularly for 
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feminine adjective endings. One surprising practice is the 
occasional correction of aleph to he, as in 1110 and 1ii.4, 
which seems to assume some perceived orthopraxy in the 
use of these letters, not followed by the original scribe. Yod 
and va», too, are typically present in their consonantal or 
vocalic uses. Samek and sin are correctly discerned for the 
simple /s/ sound (3, pno). Note the two forms of 2mp 
imperfect in 11.5 and 1130 (UNN and pnan), with the earlier 
instance using the apocopated form after the negation 5x, 
as in1Q20 (apGen) 19.16. We find a rare paragraph mark in 
the right margin of 1i, between lines 8 and 9. 4Q213 (Levi?) 
210-11 also has such a mark, though there it is of the “fish 
hook" style, rather than the straight line used in 4Q542. 
Despite the relatively poor quality of this manuscript, 
the fact that it was corrected and re-inked shows that the 
scroll was valued and well-used. 


Script sample: 
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The syntactic profile of 4Q542 follows roughly that of 
1Q20 (apGen), with a mix of verb-subject and subject-verb 
constructions, the latter often using a verbal participle. 
Both constructions are outweighed by those with a verb 
only, assuming the subject from prior clauses. There is a 
high concentration of poetic doublets in this text, distin- 
guishing Qahat's teaching from normal prose and giving 
his speech the elevated, expressive character of wisdom 
texts like Proverbs and the instructions of Ahiqar. 


Original manuscript quality: Fair 
Select bibliography: Beyer, ATTM!, 209-10; Beyer, ATTM, 


82-85; Beyer, ATTM?, 114-17; Cook, “Kohath”; Drawnel, 
“Admonitions”; Machiela, “Testament of Qahat." 


SH ^^ WI KM AC 11 HH 45 A 395 NA 
"^4 yp PE 98 7» HN 6$ SS DD BB LL 


Representative sample of corrections and scribal features: 


(a) Supralinear letter added (1.1): 9735 


(c) Use of final mem in medial position (1i.2 [2x]; cf. 2.1): 
mody 


| 4 


(e) Supralinear Ae, according to Puech superimposed over 
an erased supralinear aleph (11.4): &w"tsln 


hy vw 


(b) Dittography and subsequent erasure of second word 
by scraping (1i.2): {Anytimi} Anytim 


a 


yr’ 


(d) Supralinear letter added and possible erasure of sec- 
ond vay by scraping (11.4): *o[1]w1ip 


(f) Erasure and subsequent corrections by a second hand, 
from verb + 5 + direct object (135 jon), to verb + object 
suffix (NƏMONNI) (1.5; according to Puech, this change 
involved several steps) 
a. Samer. 
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(g) Erasure of tav by scraping following '25v^ (11.6) (h) Correction of tav (1i.7): (a/nhin«n» a 


(i) Erasure and overwritten characters from 2125292 to (j) Possible erasure(s) and subsequent corrections of sec- 
22521 (1i.9) ond letter (1ii.2): Originally Nn&* (see Puech) 


(1) Scribal “paragraph” mark in margin (1ii.9; at far right 
(1ii.7) edge) 


(m) Aleph overwritten with he and deletion dots for lamed (n) Corection in second hand of pronominal suffix from 
of following word (1ii.10) n3 to nna (11.13) 


Language 
Syntax: Verbless clause: 
Verb-subject (verb early in clause): 11.2, 11.3, 2.13(?) 
11.5, 11.12, 1ii.8 Use of negative particle ^w (+ prefix-conjugation 
Subject-verb (verb early in clause): verb): 
1ii.2, 111.3, 1ii.9(part.), 1ii10(part.) 11.5 


Subject implied (verb early in clause): 
1i1(2x), 11.2, 11.3, 11.5, 11.6(2x), 11.7(2x), 1i.10, 1111, 
11.12, 11.13, 1ii.1, 111.5, 1ii.11, 111.12 
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Periphrastic construction (past/future continuative 
action): 
Finite form of + participle: 
11.8—9, 1ii.3-4(?) 
Lexical items: 
PR: 3113 CRN ON) 
o»1(3):1i.8 
`T: 1i.2, 11.4, 11.5, 11.6, 11.11, 11.12, 11.13(2x), 1ii.12, 311.12, 
311.13 


192: 11.4, 1ii.1, 1ii.9 
17: 11.7, 11.10, 2.12 
xm): 3ii.13 


Morphology: 
bya form: 
11.8 
Span form: 
11.4 (corrected from aphel) 
byan form: 
11.4, 111.13 
Object suffix on verb: 
11.1, 11.2, 11.13, 1ii.1 
Assimilated nun: 
1.5 
Dissimilated nun/nasalization: 
1i.1, 11.2, 11.10 
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Orthography/Phonology: 
2ms (pro)nominal suffix 13/82: 
1ii.9, 111.10 
w for Isl: 


3ii.12 


Other notable features: 

Proposed Hebraisms: 
bx (lexical; 11.1) [H] 
x’Tayn (semantic/morphological; 11.2) [h] 
nw (lexical; 11.3) [H] 
Ann (morphological; 1i.4) [h] 
nanny (morphological; 11.5) [h] 
1521 (semantic; 1i.6) [h] 
mvv’ (lexical; 11.9) [H] 
naw (lexical; 11.1) [H] 
&n]nr» (morphological; 1112) [h] 
Nnrvv? (lexical; 1112) [H] 
xn3i[1]72 (morphological; 1113) [H] 
n2mo (lexical; 111.5) [h] 
Smnn (lexical; 1ii-7) [H] 
321 (lexical; 1ii.13) [H] 
pan2»nnsa (morphological/semantic; 1ii.13) [H] 
]&3rm (lexical; 2.13) 

Previously unattested in Aramaic: 
7?"03 (lexical; 11.6) 

Poetic doublets/triplets: 
11.2—3, 11.5—6, 11.7—8, 1i.8—9, 1i.10, 1i.10—01, 1i.13—1ii.1 


4Q543, Visions of Amram^ 
[ed. Puech, DJD 31:289-318] 


Content synopsis and significance: This manuscript is one 
of at least five copies of a composition known only from 
Qumran, referred to as the Visions of Amram (4Q543-547 
[Visions of Amram?-*], possibly with 4Q548-549 [Visions 
of Amramf 3]). The composition centers on the activities 
of Levi's grandson, Amram, the eponymous protagonist of 
the text. This copy of the Visions contains a rare opening 
superscription, which presents the document as a written 
copy of a first-person speech that Amram recounted to his 
children near the time of his death: “A copy of the words 
of visions of Amram son of Qahat son of Levi, all that 
he explained to his children and commanded them on 
the day of his death" (4Q543 1a—c.1-2; cf. 4Q545 [Visions 
of Amram*] 1ai.1-2). On the basis of this superscription, 
scholars have considered whether the Visions of Amram 
should be understood as an early example of the Jewish 
genre of “testament,” known especially from the later Greek 
Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs (cf. Frey, "Testament"; 
Reed, "Textuality"). The first-person narrative voice of the 


Visions of Amram demonstrates its affinity with a large 
number of the Aramaic texts from Qumran, many of 
which purport to record the first-person speech of vener- 
able figures from Israel's past (e.g., the Aramaic sources 
of 1 Enoch, the Genesis Apocryphon, the Testament of 
Jacob?, the Aramaic Levi Document, the Testament of 
Qahat, and Tobit). On this phenomenon, see Tigchelaar 
("Pseudepigraphy"), Stuckenbruck (“Pseudepigraphy”), 
and Perrin ("Tobit's Context"). The Visions of Amram also 
shares a number of features in common with a smaller 
group of Aramaic works, especially those related to the 
Levitical family (Aramaic Levi Document and Testament 
of Qahat). Beginning with Milik (“4Q Visions"), several 
scholars have suggested that these three texts comprise 
a “priestly trilogy" (Drawnel, "Admonitions") or “trilogy 
of testaments" (Tervanotko, "Trilogy") due to the fact 
that they “are connected stylistically, thematically, and 
linguistically” (Tervanotko, "Trilogy"; cf. Puech, "Qahat"; 
DJD 31:257—75). 
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4Q543 is a relatively poorly-preserved copy of the 
Visions of Amram, but it does contain a portion of the 
composition's superscription and opening scene, which 
can be partially reconstructed with the help of 4Q545 
(Visions of Amram*) and 4Q546 (Visions of Amram?). 
Fragment 1a-c records the date of Amram’s farewell 
speech, his one hundred thirty-sixth year, in the one hun- 
dred fifty-second year of Israel's exile in Egypt (lines 2—4). 
It also recounts Amram's arrangement of his daughter 
Miriam's marriage to his brother Uzziel (lines 4-6), and 
the subsequent wedding banquet (lines 6—7). The focus 
on endogamy in this passage has drawn the attention of a 
number of scholars (Loader, Sexuality, 324-26; Tervanotko, 
"The Hope"; Tervanotko, "Ideal Marriages"). Endogamy is 
also an important theme later in the Visions of Amram, 
in the context of its description of Amram's marriage to 
his aunt Jochebed. Interestingly, uncle-niece and aunt- 
nephew marriages are prohibited in several Second 
Temple texts, including some from Qumran (4QHalakha 
A [4Q251] 17.3-5; 4QTemple Scroll^ [4Q524] 15-22.3-4; 
uQTemple Scroll? [11019] 66.152317; and the Damascus 
Document [CD] 5.7-11). For a discussion of the impor- 
tance of endogamy as a motif in the Aramaic Scrolls more 
broadly, see Eshel ("Proper “Marriage”), Perrin ("Tobit's 
Context"), and Dimant ("Tobit"). 40543 also contains frag- 
mentary portions of a few other passages from the Visions 
of Amram, on which see the profiles of the additional cop- 
ies of the text, below. 


4Q543, VISIONS OF AMRAM^ 


Material remains: This manuscript consists of forty-six 
fragments, most of which are only tiny scraps and contain 
little more than a few letters, words, or phrases. Several 
fragments are somewhat more substantial, though none 
is larger than a standard playing card. 4Q543 overlaps 
with four other Visions of Amram manuscripts: 4Q544 
(Visions of Amram); at 4Q543 3; 4; 5-9; 14), 40545 (Visions 
of Amram‘; at 4Q543 1 a, b, c; 2a-b; 3), 4Q546 (Visions of 
Amram’, at 4Q543 1 a, b, c; 3; 15), and 4Q547 (Visions of 
Amram*?; at 4Q543 4; 5-9). Fragment 1a-c contains a sig- 
nificant portion of the right and upper margins. Margins 
are also found on frags. 4 and 15, though the manuscript's 
poor state of preservation does not allow us to say any- 
thing about the scroll's original overall dimensions, or 
those of its columns. 


Notes on provenance: Some fragments of 4Q543 (e.g. frag. 5) 
were photographed on the PAM *G series" plate 40.620, 
and so are part of the lot of fragments discovered by the 
Bedouin in Cave 4 in 1952 (see Strugnell, “Photographing,” 
124, 131-32). In addition, Tigchelaar identified several 
fragments included on the "E series" PAM plates 40.978 
(frags. 1c, 23, 33) and 40.979 (1b, 2b, 45), associated with the 
official excavations of Cave 4 led by de Vaux in 1952. As a 
result, we can see that some of the fragments of this scroll 
were found by the Bedouin, while others were discovered 
in the official excavations supervised by de Vaux. 


Sample image: 5Q543 1a-c 


4Q543, VISIONS OF AMRAM^ 


PROFILE OF PHYSICAL LAYOUT 
Margins: 


Upper: 2.1—2.2 cm (frags. 1a-c, 
15) 


Lower: 1.2 cm (frag. 4) 


Intercolumnar: 1.7 cm (to sheet 
seam; frag. 1a—c; see also 
frag. 34) 


Letters per line: Approx. 30-35 
(frag. 1a—c [Col. 1]) 


Scribal guidelines: 


Horizontal script lines: Yes (so 
Puech) 


Vertical column lines: None 
visible 


Average medial letter height: 
3-4mm 


Space between lines: 8-10 mm 
Space between words: 2-3 


Vacats: Yes; small(?) (frag. 
16 [at least 8 mm]; minor 
sense division) and medium 
(frags. 5-9 [at least 1.3 cm]; 
minor sense division) 


Script sample: 
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Material: Skin 
Script: Hasmonean formal (Puech) 
Proposed palaeographic date: 150—100 BCE, perhaps around 125 BCE (Puech) 


Special traits and general comments: The beginning of this manuscript 
is partially preserved, and we can see from the clear evidence of stitch- 
ing at the right edge of the first preserved sheet (frags. 1a—c) that another 
one preceded it. This must have been either a blank cover sheet or a sheet 
containing part of another composition. Of these two options, I find the for- 
mer more likely, since we know of blank cover (or handle) sheets for other 
Qumran scrolls (e.g., 1QIsa?, 19s, and 1QH*5; see also the end of nQT?). An 
alternative method to an entire blank sheet was to leave a part of the initial 
sheet blank, placing the first column of writing part-way through it (as with 
4Q571 [Words of Michael*] and 19M). Margins and line spacing fall toward 
the larger end of the spectrum for our manuscripts. The script of 4Q543 
is also relatively large, and the scribe spaced words generously. The even- 
ness of the line spacing supports Puech's claim that script guidelines were 
used, even though they are no longer visible on the available images. Vacats 
seem to have been used regularly to signal minor narrative progressions. 
Orthography and morphology are generally typical for the Qumran Aramaic 
texts, with noteworthy features being a possible haphel verb form at 28.2 
and what appears to be the long form of the 2ms suffix at 19.1. 


Original manuscript quality: Very good 
Select bibliography: Milik, “4Q Visions"; Beyer, ATTM!, 210-14; Beyer, ATTMP, 


85-93; Beyer, ATTM?, 117-25; Drawnel, “Initial Narrative’; Duke, Social 
Location, 9-34. 
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Language 


Syntax 

Subject-verb (verb later in clause): 
16.2(?) 

Subject implied (verb early in clause): 
5-9.4(2x), 5-9.7(part.), 15.1(?), 32.1 

Subject implied (verb later in clause): 
5-9.6 

Verbless clause: 
5-9.7 (understanding n3yn as an adj. part. 
[r3»n]), 10.1 

Object early in clause: 
5-9.6, 16.2(?) 

Verb of movement + + inanimate object: 
154(?) 


Lexical items: 
PTN: 16.3 
PTNA: 35.2(?) 
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*1:15.3(?), 21.2(?), 27.2(?) 
x7: 5-9.8 


Morphology: 
Span form: 
28.2(?) 
Assimilated nun: 
4.3, 28.1 


Orthography/Phonology: 
2ms (pro)nominal suffix n3/82: 
194(?) 
w for /s/: 
15.3 


Other notable features: 
Proposed Hebraisms: 
5x (lexical; 2a-b.4; 2x) [H] 
15y (lexical; 22.2) [H] 


4Q544, Visions of Amram* 
[ed. Puech, DJD 31:319-29] 


Content synopsis and significance: This manuscript repre- 
sents one of at least five copies of a composition known 
only from the Qumran finds, referred to as the Visions 
of Amram (4Q543-547 [Visions of Amram* *], possibly 
with 4Q548-549 [Visions of Amramf]). The preserved 
portions of 4Q544 contain an account of the events that 
transpired during Amram’s journey from Egypt to Canaan, 
of which we hear nothing in Exodus. In frag. 1 we learn 
that Amram and a group, which included his father Qahat 
and a number of other Israelites, traveled to Canaan in 
order to build family tombs. (On burial as an important 
indicator of piety in both the Visions of Amram and Tobit, 
see Goldman, “Burial”). The theme of rebuilding ances- 
tral tombs as part of the city of Jerusalem also appears 
in the late Persian-period Neh 2:1-5, which uses language 
similar to the Visions of Amram. Before Amram’s building 
project is complete, the group hears rumor of a coming 
war between Philistia and Egypt, causing them to return 
to Egypt. Amram, however, stays behind to complete 
the work. A border closure resulting from the war leaves 
Amram stranded in Canaan for forty-one years, during 
which time he longs for his wife Jochebed, but points out 
that he refrained from taking another wife from among 
the nations. Here, as we see elsewhere in the Aramaic 
literature from Qumran, endogamy is an important indi- 
cator of personal piety and faithfulness to one's Israelite 
identity (see Eshel, "Marriage"; Perrin, "Tobit's Context"; 


Tervanotko, "Ideal Marriages"; Dimant, "Tobit"). For more 
on the relationship between Amram and Jochebed, see 
the profile for 4Q543 (Visions of Amram?). Fragment 1 
ends with a fascinating dream-vision seen by Amram. The 
vision is lengthy, continuing in frags. 2-3, and tells of two 
opposed “judges” — presumably angelic spiritual beings — 
who have “a great dispute" over Amram. The two beings 
represent the two paths of righteousness and wickedness. 
Language of light and darkness features prominently in 
the dream-vision, with one of the judges ruling over the 
light and the other ruling over the darkness. This theme 
has led to discussions about the place of the Visions of 
Amram in the development of Jewish dualistic think- 
ing and its relation to those Qumran sectarian texts 
using similar light/darkness imagery, such as the War 
Scroll (18M) and the Two Spirits Treatise (19S 3-4) (cf. 
Goldman, “Dualism”; Perrin, *Dualism"). The use of light/ 
darkness imagery characterizes a significant number of 
the Aramaic texts from Qumran (the Aramaic sources 
of 1 Enoch, the Genesis Apocryphon, the Apocryphon of 
Levi?, the Aramaic Levi Document, and the Testament 
of Qahat). In these texts, the motifs of light and darkness 
function as a way to distinguish between righteousness 
and wickedness in ethical, cosmological, and eschatologi- 
cal contexts. Several scholars have also speculated as to 
the identity of the two angelic beings in Amram’s vision, 
especially the judge who rules over the realm of light. His 
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name is not preserved in the extant manuscript, but he 
has often been identified with Melchizedek due to the 
fact that his opposite is identified clearly in the text as 
Melchiresha (pu^ *25n; frag. 2.13). The identification of 
the good angel as Melchizedek has led to the Visions of 
Amram often being incorporated into studies on the fig- 
ure of Melchizedek in early Judaism and Christianity (e.g., 
Kobelski, Melchizedek; Mason, Priest). For the rationale 
behind this identification, see Milik (*4Q Visions") and 
Perrin (Dynamics, 166-67), though the suggestion has 
not been accepted enthusiastically by all (e.g., Dimant 
“Melchizedek,” 366). 


Material remains: Three fragments comprise what 
remains of this manuscript. Fragment 1 is quite large and 
well-preserved, containing an upper and right margin, as 
well as parts of fourteen lines. Parallels with material from 
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49543 (Visions of Amram), 545 (Visions of Amram:), 546 
(Visions of Amram®), and 547 (Visions of Amram*) allow 
us to reconstruct even more of this fragment’s original 
content. The stitching visible on its right margin also indi- 
cates that this fragment begins a new sheet. Fragment 2 
is much smaller, but preserves portions of six lines and a 
bottom margin. Fragment 3 is the smallest by far, preserv- 
ing only a few words. It does, however, contain a full upper 
margin. 


Provenance: Some fragments of 4Q544 (e.g., 2 and the right 
half of 1) were photographed on the PAM “G series" plates 
40.609 and 40.617, having been discovered by the Bedouin 
in Cave 4 in 1952 (see Strugnell, “Photographing,” 124, 131- 
32). The origins of the remaining fragments of 4Q544 were 
not clearly documented, though they most likely were also 
discovered in Cave 4 by the Bedouin. 


Sample image: 4Q544 1, 3 (Not a proposed arrangement of the fragments) 
Image B-284599 
COURTESY OF THE LEON LEVY DEAD SEA SCROLLS DIGITAL LIBRARY, ISRAEL ANTIQUITIES AUTHORITY. 
PHOTO: NAJIB ANTON ALBINA 


PROFILE OF PHYSICAL LAYOUT 
Margins: 

Upper: 1.51.7 cm 

Lower: 1-1.5 cm 


Intercolumnar: 1.61.8 cm (to seam 
at beginning of sheet) 


Column dimensions: At least 
9.5 cm h. x 12 cm w. (not fully 
preserved; reconstructed by 
Puech at approx. 11 cm h. x 
16.5 cm w.) 

Lines per column: 16 (so Puech) 

Letters per line: Approximately 70 
(based on Puech's reconstruc- 
tion of frag. 1) 

Scribal guidelines: 

Horizontal script lines: Yes 


Vertical column lines: Yes 


Average medial letter height: 
2mm 


Space between lines: 5.5-8 mm 
Space between words: 2-4 mm 
Vacats: Yes; small (1.4 [9 mm]; 1.8 


[7 mm]; 140 [7 mm]; minor 
sense divisions) 


Script sample: 


23 44 bb n^ 
44 pp Se 22 


4Q544, VISIONS OF AMRAM? 
Material: Skin 
Script: Hasmonean semi-formal with some semi-cursive features (Puech) 
Proposed palaeographic date: 150-100 BCE, perhaps ca. 125 BCE (Puech) 


Special traits and general comments: This is a very well-executed manu- 
script with a small, tidy script, a generally high level of consistency in 
spacing, and the use of small vacats to indicate minor pauses or shifts 
in the narrative. Margins are fairly large and uniform and there are no 
extant corrections, indicating a skilled copyist. Word spaces are excep- 
tionally large, regularly reaching 3 and sometimes even 4 mm. 

Despite the generally high quality of the manuscript and scribal work, 
the scribe of this copy had several idiosyncratic spelling practices in com- 
parison with the larger Qumran Aramaic corpus. The letters aleph and 
he are freely interchanged at the end of words (e.g., XINI} and nmn in 
1.4, 6), to the extent of writing the negation N5 as n5 in 1.3. Noteworthy, 
and perhaps unique (cf. the profile for 4Q542 [TQahat]) among Qumran 
Aramaic manuscripts, the scribe wrote the pael infinitive with a mem 
prefix (877975) in 12, something that is rare in earlier Aramaic but is well- 
known from later dialects. In the parallel at 4Q545 (Visions of Amram°) 
1.13 the verb is written without the prefix (1799). Other aberrant or 
unexpected spellings include AYAI (for MaI), 1297 (for 99N) in 1.14, 
and pn in 242. The last word is difficult to interpret with certainty based 
on its fragmentary context. Cook (DQA, 60) suggested that it may be an 
early proclitic use of the focusing particle 87 plus the demonstrative pro- 
noun [7 (T1 8; cf. XTn in 1020 [apGen] 2.6), something that becomes 
widespread in later Aramaic dialects. Several of these scribal features 
suggest the weakening, shifting, or levelling of guttural vowels and con- 
sonants, and may be considered relatively late or progressive in terms of 
diachronic morphology and phonology. In the realm of orthography, the 
letter he occasionally takes on a more semi-cursive "cross" shape, as seen 
in 2.2 (N11) and 2.4 (n2? i3). In this case, the formation of the letter (i.e., 
the ductus) has not changed, but is simply done with more flourish. This 
is especially true of the right, vertical leg of the letter. 


Overall manuscript quality: Very good—excellent 


Select bibliography: Milik, *4Q Vivions"; Beyer, ATTM!, 210-14; Beyer, 
ATTMP, 85-93; Beyer, ATTM?, 117-25; Drawnel, "Initial Narrative"; Duke, 
Social Location, 9-34. 
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4Q545, VISIONS OF AMRAM? 
Language 


Syntax 

Verb-subject (verb early in clause): 
1.1(?), 1.5 

Subject-verb (verb early in clause): 
1.4(part.), 1.4, 2.15(part.), 2.15(?) 

Subject-verb (verb later in clause): 
2.15(?, part.) 

Verb-subject (verb later in clause): 
1.8 

Subject implied 
1.3, 1.6, 1.9(2x 
2.13, 3.1, 3.2(? 

Subject implied 
1.8, 3.1 

Verbless clause: 


verb early in clause): 
,1.10(part.), 1.11(part.), 1.11, 1.12, 2.12, 


—oc— c — 


verb later in clause): 


140, 1.11(?), 113(2x), 114, 2.12, 2.14, 2.16 
Object early in clause: 
1.8 
Use of *1 to mark genitive relationship: 
1.3, 110 
Verb of movement + + non-personal object: 
19 


191 
Periphrastic construction (past/future continuative 
action): 
Finite form of mn + participle: 
1.6 
Lexical items: 


“T: 1.3, 1.9, 1.10, 1.11 
"TUN: 1.5 

mm: 1.2 

yan: 1a 

yy: 1.3 


Morphology: 
Spar form: 
34 
Object suffix on verb: 
3.1(?) 


Other notable features: 
Proposed Hebraisms: 
DTR 13 (lexical; 112) [H] 
Poetic doublets/triplets: 
11 


4Q545, Visions of Amram* 
[ed. Puech, DJD 3331-49] 


Content synopsis and significance: Like 4Q543 (Visions of 
Amram?) and 546 (Visions of Amram’), 4Q545 preserves 
the beginning of the Visions of Amram, including the 
introductory superscription and the subsequent mar- 
riage of Miriam to Uzziah. Unlike any of the other Visions 
of Amram manuscripts, however, 4Q545 records what 
happens immediately after the wedding of Miriam and 
her paternal uncle. Following seven days of celebration, 
Amram summons his son Aaron, who is instructed to fetch 
a figure called 385. Scholars have debated the identity 
of this figure (or figures), but Duke has shown persua- 
sively that 772x5n is the Hebrew name of Moses, Aaron's 
brother (“Hebrew Name"). Amram’s following speech to 
max can be partially reconstructed on the basis of over- 
lapping material in 4Q543 (Visions of Amram?). In the 
speech, Amram notes that Moses has received wisdom 
(4Q543 [Visions of Amram?] 2a-b.2), and affirms Moses’ 
status as a 58 TRON “messenger of God" (4Q543 [Visions 
of Amram?] 2a-b.4). The speech contains two broken 
references to oy "17 “generations of eternity,’ a phrase 
that occurs elsewhere in the Visions of Amram and the 


broader Qumran Aramaic corpus (the Aramaic sources 
of 1 Enoch, the Aramaic Levi Document, the Testament 
of Qahat, and Tobit). Some of the other occurrences of 
pay "31 appear, unsurprisingly, in eschatological con- 
texts, but in every case the phrase refers to the perpetual 
endurance of a lineage or institution in Israel (e.g., the 
Aaronide priesthood or the Jerusalem temple). The 
Hebrew equivalent of the phrase is found in the Hodayot 
(1QH?), 4QCommentary on Genesis A (4Q252), and Words 
of the Luminaries (4Q504). Fragment 4 of 4Q545 contains 
a predictive discourse on the future priesthood of Aaron 
and his descendants. The precise context of this frag- 
ment is difficult to determine, but it seems most likely 
to belong within Amram’s dream-vision. In this passage, 
Aaron is called a “holy priest" (wtp 153), “the seventh 
among the men of [his (i.e., God's)] favor" (W383 waw 
n]fny?), and “an eternal priest” (ip 153). Aaron's service 
(739p) is described as a “mystery” (r3). It is also fore- 
told that Aaron's descendants will be “ho[l]y” (v[*]t») 
for “all the generations of e[ternity" (Pnd]ý »v1 512). Perrin's 
discussion of this fragment demonstrated the striking 
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extent to which the description of Aaron's priesthood in 
this passage is similar to that of Levi in the Aramaic Levi 
Document (Dynamics, 165; cf. DJD 31:343). It is possible 
that the Visions of Amram is attempting to stress the con- 
tinuity between these two priesthoods. 


Material remains: Twelve fragments remain of this man- 
uscript, of which only frags. 1 and 4 exceed the size of a 
typical postage stamp. Frags. 10, 11, and 12 are tiny scraps of 
skin, preserving only a few letters each. The large major- 
ity of the preserved material comes from the two columns 
of frag. 1, which itself comprises two fragments (a and b), 
the second of which is much smaller than the first. The 
remnants of this fragment include parts of both the upper 
and the lower margins, demonstrating that this sheet 
contained nineteen lines of text with a column height of 
over 14 cm. The text of frag. 1 is quite poorly preserved, 
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but the parallels that it shares with 4Q543 (Visions of 
Amram?), 544 (Visions of Amram?), and 546 (Visions of 
Amram‘) allow us to reconstruct some of its contents 
with confidence, including the superscription in lines 1-4. 
Fragment 4 preserves considerably less text than frag. 1, 
but its seven lines contain an interesting section of the 
Visions of Amram not extant elsewhere in the Qumran 
fragments. 


Notes on provenance: Tigchelaar identified 4Q545 1 on the 
early PAM “E series" plate 40.965. The fragments in this 
series of plates were found in the official excavations of 
Cave 4 on September 22-29, 1952, directed by de Vaux 
(Strugnell, “Photographing,” 124, 131-32). While the dis- 
covery of the remaining fragments of 4Q545 in Cave 4 is 
assured, the mode of their discovery was not documented. 


Sample image: 4Q5451a-b 


4Q545, VISIONS OF AMRAM? 


PROFILE OF PHYSICAL LAYOUT 


Scroll dimensions: At least 
15.8 cm h 


Margins: 

Upper: At least 8 mm (frag. 1) 
Lower: At least 1 cm (frags. 1, 4) 
to 1.3 cm (frags. 2, 6, 8; see 
Special traits and general 

comments) 
Intercolumnar: Approx. 1.1 cm 
(frag. 1a); 9 mm (frag. 3, to 


sheet seam) 


Column dimensions: 14.4 cm h. 
x approx. 7.5 cm w. (frag. 1a) 


Lines per column: 19 (frag. 1a) 
Letters per line: 32-37 (frag. 1a) 
Scribal guidelines: 


Horizontal script lines: Yes, with 
marginal guide dots (frag. 3) 


Vertical column lines: Yes, both 
sides of column (frag. 1a) 


Average medial letter height: 
2.5-3 mm 


Space between lines: 7-8 mm 
Space between words: 1-1.5 mm 


Vacats: Yes; small (1a—bii.15 [at 
least 6 mm]; minor sense 
division) to large (9.6 [at 
least 1.3 cm]; 4.19 [at least 
3.3 cm]) 
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Material: Skin 
Script: Hasmonean (Puech) 
Proposed palaeographic date: 100—50 BCE, favoring 67-33 BCE (Puech) 


Special traits and general comments: The preparation of this manuscript 
included full ruling of the script lines and column limits on both sides, 
including guide dots at the beginning and end of sheets. Close examination 
of the fragments reveals that the bottom margin is likely not fully preserved 
on frags. 1a or 1b. It may be that the full height of this margin was around 
1.21.3 cm, as on frags. 2, 4, 6, and 8. However, as Puech noted, frag. 8 con- 
tains clear evidence of an unused ruled line between the last line of writing 
and what appears to be the bottom of the scroll. Were this empty line to 
contain writing, the bottom margin would be exceptionally small, around 
4-5 mm. Puech thought that the blank spaces at the bottom of frags. 2, 4, 6, 
and 8 may be vacats, but I find it more likely that the scribe simply left this 
line blank in all columns of this sheet (or perhaps the entire scroll) in order 
to leave a more reasonably-sized bottom margin. In either case the bottom 
margin is notably small relative to the broader corpus. The top margin is 
claimed by Puech to be 1.8 cm (DJD 31:331), though we have only 8 mm pre- 
served on frag. 1a. The top edge of the fragment is quite obviously torn in 
the images, and the original margin was certainly larger than 8 mm. Judging 
by the evidence available, the intercolumnar margins were quite narrow, 
around 1.1 cm on frags. 1a and 3, though the latter is measured to the seam at 
the beginning of a new sheet, meaning that the overall intercolumnar mar- 
gin here likely would have been in the range of 1.5-2 cm. The stitching holes 
can still be seen on frag. 3, along with the guide dots for the horizontal rul- 
ing. As with the intercolumnar margins, the columns are relatively narrow, 
roughly half the width of those in 4Q544 (Visions of Amram>). The height of 
4Q545 falls around the middle of the spectrum for those manuscripts with 
a full height preserved in the corpus. It is slightly taller than 4Qui2 (Dan?) or 
11Q10 (Job), but considerably shorter than the largest manuscripts, such as 
1Q20 (apGen), 4Q202 (En>), and 4Q204 (En*). An incomplete 2.4 cm area of 
uninscribed skin precedes the first column of frag. 1a. This is a much larger 
distance than would be expected to the stitched seam of a preceding, blank 
cover sheet (as on 4Q543 [Visions of Amram?]), suggesting instead that one 
or more blank columns were left at the start of the manuscript, as on 4Q571 
(Words of Michael?) and 19M. 

The scribe of 4Q545 wrote in a very neat, square, upright script, with 
words spaced quite compactly (cf. the much more open spacing of 4Q544 
[Visions of Amram>]). Vacats were clearly used, though their size and the 
nature of their narrative function is for the most part not clear. Some of 
them seem to have been quite large (at least 3.3 cm at 4.19). The orthogra- 
phy, morphology, and syntax adopted by the scribe is generally in keeping 
with the broader Qumran Aramaic corpus. Aphel and Ithpael verb forms 
were used in what little text is preserved, and this scribe preferred the long 
form of the 2ms suffix (12-). As in so many of the Aramaic narratives from 
Qumran, there is a clear preference for vso syntax. 


Original manuscript quality: Good-very good 
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Select bibliography: Milik, “4Q Visions"; Beyer, ATTM!, 210— 
14; Beyer, ATTM, 85-93; Beyer, ATTM?, 117-25; Drawnel, 
"Initial Narrative"; Duke, Social Location, 9—34. 


Script sample: 


"33 54 Wm FT 55 AMAR AR 22 


«^ PP PPA AYYY «Q4 1) 25 


Language 


Syntax 
Verb-subject (verb early in clause): 
1ai.7-8, 1a—bii.15(?), 1a—bii.16, 1a—bii.17(?) 
Subject-verb (verb later in clause): 
4.18 
Subject implied (verb early in clause): 


1ai.4, 1ai.5, 1ai.6, 1ai.7(2x), 1ai.8, 1ai.9(?), 1ai.10, 1a— 
bii. 1a—bii.12(?), 1a-bii.y7(?), 4.14, 4.16, 4.18, 4.19, 7.1 


Subject implied (verb later in clause): 
6.3 

Verbless clause: 
1a1.3, 7.1 

Direct object marker (if present): 
—5: 1ai.5, 1ai.9 

Use of *1 to mark genitive relationship: 
1ai.3, 1a-bii.17 

Verb of movement + 5y + animate object: 
1ai.4(?) 

Verb of movement + + inanimate object: 
1a—bii.16 


Lexical items: 
PTN: 121.7 
"7: 1ai.2, 1ai.3, 1a—bii.17 


MN 


M 


NN ov 


"12:1ai.7 


Morphology: 
Spar form: 
1ai.7 
Spank form: 
1ai.7 
Assimilated nun: 
1a—bii.18 


Orthography/Phonology: 
2ms (pro)nominal suffix n3/82: 
1ai.14, 4.14, 4.16 
w for Isl: 


1a-bii.14 


Other notable features: 
Proposed Hebraisms: 
dx TNb[m (lexical; 1a—bi.17) [H] 
ni? (lexical; 5.4) [H] 
i[]» mo^ (lexical; 8.1) [h] 
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4Q546, Visions of Amram^ 
[ed. Puech, DJD 31:351-74] 


Content synopsis and significance: This copy of the Visions 
of Amram (4Q543-547 [Visions of Amram], possibly 
with 4Q548—549 [Visions of Amramf*?]) consists mostly 
of small fragments, the context and content of which 
are difficult to discern. However, several of the frag- 
ments provide important details that give insight into the 
composition as a whole. For example, frag. 12 contains a 
reference to the “mystery of Miriam" (nn 1). The figure 
of Miriam appears earlier in the Visions of Amram, in a 
passage addressing her marriage to her uncle Uzziah, but 
the reference to Miriam's *mystery" suggests that she had 
more than just a passive role in the story. The word r3 is 
used more widely in the Aramaic texts from Qumran, 
and often refers to aspects of the divine plan for the cos- 
mos and human history, with a specific focus on Israel. 
Aaron's "service" (1339), which surely refers to the priestly, 
cultic activity assigned to him, is also described as a r3 
in 4Q545 (Visions of Amram-*) 4.16. While scholars have 
generally noted the importance of Aaron in the Visions 
of Amram, the elevated status of Miriam in this composi- 
tion has received far less attention. However, the Visions 
of Amram clearly imbues all three of Amram's children 
with special qualities and functions. On the figure of 
Miriam in the Visions of Amram and other ancient Jewish 
texts, see Tervanotko's publications on the topic ("The 


Hope,” “Dreams,” “Ideal Marriages,’ and Her Voice). 4Q546 
contains several other intriguing details, though they 
occur in very fragmentary contexts. These include refer- 
ences to “the priest" (Rin5; 18.2) and “the tablet" (&ni5; 
20.2). Though difficult to interpret with confidence, these 
references connect the Visions of Amram to the larger col- 
lection of Qumran Aramaic texts, with their interest in the 
priesthood and in the contents of (heavenly) tablets and 
books (see, e.g., 4Q537 [TJacob?]). 


Material remains: This manuscript consists of twenty-five 
small, relatively poorly-preserved fragments, very few of 
which contain any more than four or five lines of text. 
Frags. 1, 2, 4, and 6 have clear parallels with other Visions 
of Amram manuscripts (i.e., 4Q543 [Visions of Amram?], 
544 [Visions of Amram*], 545 [Visions of Amram‘]). The 
manuscript's poor state of preservation prevents us from 
getting a sense of its original dimensions, but a number of 
its fragments contain sizeable upper, lower, and interco- 
lumnar margins. 


Notes on provenance: The fragments of 4Q546 are not 
found on the early “E series" or “G series" PAM plates. 
While their discovery in Cave 4 is assured, the mode of 
that discovery was not documented. 


Sample image: 4Q546 2, 14 (Not a proposed arrangement of the fragments) 
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PROFILE OF PHYSICAL LAYOUT 
Scroll dimensions: Approx. 
21.5 cm h. (based on Puech's 
reconstruction) 
Margins: 
Upper: At least 2.2 cm (frag. 10) 


Lower: 21—2.2 cm (frags. 2, 24) 


Intercolumnar: 2—2.2 cm 
(frag. 14; to sheet seam) 


Column dimensions: 
Approx. 17 cm h. (Puech's 


reconstruction) 


Lines per column: Approx. 21 
(Puech's reconstruction) 


Scribal guidelines: 


Horizontal script lines: Yes, with 
marginal guide dots (frag. 14) 


Vertical column lines: None 
visible 


Average medial letter height: 
2-2.5mm 


Space between lines: 5-8 mm 


Space between words: 
131.5 mm 


Vacats: Yes; medium (15.5 [at 
least 1.3 cm] and 24.2 [at least 
2.4 cm]) 


4Q546, VISIONS OF AMRAM?” 
Material: Skin 


Script: Late Hasmonean formal hand, with some semi-cursive influence 
(Puech) 


Proposed palaeographic date: 67-33 BCE (Puech) 


Special traits and general comments: If Puech is approximately correct in 
his reconstruction, this was a relatively tall scroll, nearly the same height as 
the better-preserved 4Q204 (En*). Margins are toward the more generous 
end of the spectrum relative to the overall corpus, and we possess part of 
the beginning of a new sheet (including the flax thread) on frag. 14. The lay- 
out of the manuscript included guide dots, as seen clearly on frag. 14. These 
dots are spaced quite regularly at around 6 mm, and most written lines are 
also spaced at 6-7 mm. There does occasionally seem to be larger varia- 
tion in line spacing, though it should be kept in mind that the leather has 
become shrunken and contorted in places. Horizontal ruling for writing was 
used, but there does not appear to be vertical column ruling. The absence of 
these lines is supported by the irregular distance of where the scribe began 
writing lines relative to the right side of the column on frag. 14. The scribe 
was very capable, but wrote in a less tidy script than we find in some of the 
highest-quality manuscripts. There are no scribal mistakes on the preserved 
fragments, and the scribe apparently used sizeable vacats. Puech's proposed 
vacats on frags. 3.2 and 15.1-4 are quite uncertain, and for this reason I have 
not measured an intercolumnar margin at the right side of frag. 15. The only 
sure vacats are at 15.5 and 24.2, in uncertain narrative contexts. One minor 
scribal idiosyncrasy on this copy is the use of a medial kaph as the final let- 
ter of 3173 “your house" at 14.3. There is also a curious, large medial mem 
found on what appears to be the bottom margin of frag. 9 (it occurs at the 
edge of the fragment). The letter is noticeably larger (4 mm) than the letters 
used for the main script, and is oriented at a downward angle relative to the 
ruled script lines. It is possible, but not certain, that the letter was written 
by the original scribe of the copy, and Puech has tentatively suggested that 
it may be part of a scribal notation indicating the contents of the column 
(DJD 31:353). Whatever its original function, the letter is anomalous among 
the Aramaic scrolls from Qumran. 


Original manuscript quality: Very good—excellent 


Select bibliography: Milik, “4Q Visions"; Drawnel, “Initial Narrative"; Duke, 
Social Location, 9-34. 
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Script sample: 


3 *^ bla tht tV 4» Tif 4^ Aa SA NN 
4^ ep FS v» 9 33 39 4 959 AX 1 


nS ww 


Corrections and scribal features: 


(a) Large medial mem in bottom margin (frag. 9) (b) Medial kaph used in final position (frag. 14.3) 


ma 
"UL Xx l 


=” 


Language 
Syntax Morphology: 
Verb-subject (verb early in clause): Object suffix on verb: 
2.3, 9.2(?), 12.2(part.; ?) 2.3, 4.3 
Subject implied (verb early in clause): Assimilated nun: 
2.2, .3(?), 43(?), 4.3(2x), 8.4, 9.3(?), 12.3(?) 2.4 
Subject implied (verb later in clause): Dissimilated nun/nasalization: 
12.4(?) 14.2 
Verbless clause: 
4.2, 11.3(?) Orthography/Phonology: 
Object early in clause: w for Isl: 
12.4(?) 10.1(?) 
Direct object marker (if present): 
—5: 9.6(?) Other notable features: 
Verb of movement + + inanimate object: Proposed Hebraisms: 
9.6(?) pnan (lexical; 10.2) [H] 
Lexical items: 
"n3: 9.4, 1.4, 14.2(?) 
*1:7.3, 9-5, 14-4 


192: 12.2, 14.1, 14.4 
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4Q547, VISIONS OF AMRAM* 


4Q547, Visions of Amram* 
[ed. Puech, DJD 31:375-90] 


Content synopsis and significance: This is the last of the 
numbered manuscripts identified with certainty as a 
copy the Visions of Amram, the identifications of 4Q548 
(Visions of Amramf) and 4Q549 (Visions of Amram8) 
being debated by scholars. 4Q547 is very fragmentary and 
contains little overlapping material with the other Visions 
of Amram copies. The absence of context for most frag- 
ments makes it is difficult to interpret the contents of this 
copy, though several of the fragments contain phrases that 
aid in our understanding of the larger composition. For 
example, some of the fragments apparently focus on the 
cultic activities of Amram's ancestors. Fragment 5 appears 
to have a reference to Noah in close proximity to the verb 
Ap (“to bring near, sacrifice"), reminding us of Noah's 
activity as a priest in Genesis Apocryphon column 10, 
which is based on Gen 8:20-22 (see Machiela and Jones, 
"Beginnings"). In frag. 8 we find the phrase “a[]]] that Levi 
his son brought near" (972 19 Ap 77 5[1]3), along with an 
allusion to “aJll the offerings" (“32717 9i[3) and an "altar 
of stones" (&]*348 "1[8]Pi72). Fragment 9 also displays an 
interest in cultic matters, being well-preserved enough to 
allow us to say slightly more about its contents than for 
other fragments. In line 8 we find the phrase “and I awoke 
from the sleep of my eyes" (ry nv 7A rrvyns nmi), a 
formula that closely resembles those at the conclusions of 
revelatory dream-visions in the Aramaic Levi Document 
(4Q213b [Levi*] 1.2) and the Genesis Apocryphon (1Q20 
[apGen] 15.21; 19.17). Just as significant for determining this 
fragment's broader context is its reference to "the land of 
Canaan" (1932 yx) in the next line. From 4Q544 (Visions 
of Amram), we learn that Amram fell asleep and began 
to dream while sojourning in Canaan (1.10). Fragment 9 
likely contains the conclusion of this dream-vision. What 
remains of the preceding material in frag. 9 deals with 
some sort of sacrifice being offered “upon [the] bronze 
altar” (xJwni natn by; line 5) and describes a priest who 
“will be elevated over all the sons of eternity" (773 om 
Nn5y "3 515 15; line 6) and will eventually be succeeded 
by “his children after him for all the generations of eter- 
nity” (pabp "v1 Sind mna mma; line 7). This statement 
concludes the dream-vision, and shows that one focus 
of the dream was the divinely-established lineage of the 
Levitical (and, more specifically Aaronic) priesthood. 
Though the name of the priest being discussed at the 
end of the dream is not preserved, it is most likely Aaron, 
considering the strikingly similar statements about the 


eternal priesthood of Aaron and the perpetual inheri- 
tance of his children elsewhere in the Visions of Amram 
(cf. 4Q545 [Visions of Amram*] 4.16—19). These aspects of 
4Q547 connect it to themes found more widely through- 
out the Qumran Aramaic corpus. Information about the 
Israelite priesthood and the operation of the cult is dis- 
closed to protagonists by way of revelatory dream-visions 
in the Aramaic Levi Document (see Greenfield, Stone, and 
Eshel, Aramaic Levi, 66—69), New Jerusalem (2Q24 [NJ]; 
11Q18 [NJ]), and the Testament of Jacob? (4Q537). Second, 
both Noah and Levi are elsewhere described as cultic fig- 
ures, especially in the Aramaic Levi Document. There, 
Noah is presented as the point of origin for the sacrificial 
instructions passed from Isaac to his grandson Levi. As 
mentioned above, Noah also carries out an atoning sac- 
rifice after the flood in the Genesis Apocryphon (1Q20 
[apGen] 10.13-17; cf. Jub. 6:2-4). All of these texts witness 
to a proclivity in the Aramaic scrolls to depict heroes from 
Israel’s past in the genealogical line of Levi (stretching 
both forwards and backwards) as priests, emphasizing the 
ancestral connections among them and highlighting their 
legitimate transmission of priestly knowledge (see esp. 
49542 [TQahat] 1i.7—13; 4Q545 [Visions of Amram*] 4.18). 

Building on Puech's observation (DJD 31:377) that the 
same scribe wrote 4Q547 and 4Q542 (TQahat) I have 
argued (Machiela, "Testament of Qahat") that these two 
manuscripts are, in fact, part of the same scroll (see fur- 
ther below, under Special traits and general comments). I 
also made the additional suggestion that the Testament 
of Qahat, which hitherto has been considered an inde- 
pendent literary work, may have originally been part of 
the Visions of Amram. This would, in turn, reshape some- 
what our conceptions of both the Testament of Qahat and 
the Visions of Amram, showing that the latter text has a 
section in which the first-person narration of Amram 
includes a secondary layer of first-person instruction by 
Qahat. A very similar situation is found in the Aramaic 
Levi Document, where Levi's grandfather Isaac gives a 
long sub-discourse on cultic matters in the first-person 
voice. 


Material remains: Nine fragments are all that remain 
of this manuscript, the first three of which overlap with 
other copies of the Visions of Amram. Of the other six 
fragments, only frag. 9 contains any significant amount of 
running text. It is possible that both the upper and lower 


4Q547, VISIONS OF AMRAM” 


margins are preserved on this fragment, which would 
attest to a column height of twelve lines and roughly 7 cm. 
However, the presence of the upper margin is uncertain. 
Fragment 5 has a fairly sizable left margin with remains of 
the stitching between two sheets still preserved. Some of 
the other fragments may also have preserved margins, but 
it is often not clear whether these are margins or vacats. 


2. y 
AS na 
^95 any Ass 
av voie ^^ 
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Notes on provenance: The fragments of 4Q547 are not 
found on the early “E series" or “G series" PAM plates. 
While their discovery in Cave 4 is assured, the mode of 
that discovery was not documented. If 4Q547 does belong 
to the same scroll as 4Q542 (TQahat), as I believe it does, 
then the presence of 4Q542 (TQahat) 3 on the PAM “G 
series” plate 40.613 is also of relevance for 4Q547. 
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Sample image: 4Q547 9 
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PROFILE OF PHYSICAL LAYOUT 


Scroll dimensions: At least 7.8 
cm h. 


Margins: 

Upper: 5-6 mm (frags. 1, 5) 

Lower: 4-8 mm (frags. 9, 2) 

Intercolumnar: At least 1 cm 
(frag. 4, with significant vari- 
ation between lines); approx. 
2.2 cm (to sheet seam; frag. 5) 

Column dimensions: At least 
7.3 cm h. (likely the full col- 


umn according to Puech) 


Lines per column: 12-13 
(frags. 1-2, 9) 


Scribal guidelines: 


Horizontal script lines: Yes 
(according to Puech, 
frags. 3, 9) 


Vertical column lines: None 
preserved 


Average medial letter height: 
2-3mm 


Space between lines: 5-8 mm 
Space between words: 2-4 mm 
Vacats: Yes; medium to large 


(912 [atleast 9 mm; remain- 
der of final line in column]) 


4Q547, VISIONS OF AMRAM* 
Material: Skin 
Script: Early Hasmonean (Puech) 
Proposed palaeographic date: 150—100 BCE (Puech) 


Radiocarbon date: If 4Q547 and 4Q542 (TQahat) are parts of a single scroll, 
the radiocarbon date for 4Q542 (TQahat) would also apply to 4Q547. 


Special traits and general comments: If Puech's reconstructions are correct, 
this was a relatively small manuscript in terms of its height. A reconstruc- 
tion of column heights, containing twelve to thirteen lines of text, depends 
mainly on the relative placement of frags. 1-2, considered alongside frag. 
9. Supporting evidence for such a reconstruction is not completely absent, 
but it is meager. Margins are small, and the use of script lines are indicated 
by Puech, though they cannot be seen on the available images. The erratic 
spacing of the lines does make one wonder if they were, indeed, used. There 
is a rare manuscript repair on frag. 5, where a 3 cm diagonal tear in the skin 
that started at the seam between two sheets (toward the bottom half of the 
column) has been sewn back together. Given the placement of the tear's 
beginning near the middle of the sheet, it seems likely that it was made 
before the sheets were sewn, and that the repair was made when the scroll 
was first being assembled. 

Puech proposed that the scribe of 4Q547 is the same as that who wrote 
4Q542 (TQahat), and I completely agree with his assessment. The similarity 
is seen not only in the untidy scribal hand, but also in other scribal habits. 
For example, in both manuscripts we find full spellings of the long /i/ vowel 
with aleph (e.g., *&vn in 4Q542 [TQahat] 1.1 and &mism? in 4Q547 3.2) 
and the long 2ms pronoun endings spelled with he (12-). There is a general 
absence of vacats being used in the small amount of text preserved, and 
where we might expect them to have been used (as at 9.9) they are not. 

The similarities between 4Q547 and 4Q542 (TQahat) extend beyond the 
scribal hand alone, as I have argued elsewhere (Machiela, "Testament of 
Qahat"). If Puech’s estimate of the lines per column in 4Q547 is correct, this 
is precisely the same number as found in 4Q542 (TQahat). In almost every 
other respect the manuscripts are closely comparable. They are written on 
similarly colored and tanned skins, with the hair follicle grain moving in the 
same direction (horizontally from lower left to upper right), and all of the 
measurements (margins, line spacing, etc.) are quite similar. The one possi- 
ble exception to this trend is the use of horizontal script ruling in 4Q547, but 
not 4Q542 (TQahat). However, as mentioned above, this trait can be ques- 
tioned for both scrolls. When combined with Puech's observation that the 
scrolls share the same scribe, the striking similarity in manuscript size and 
execution raises the possibility that both 4Q542 (TQahat) and 4Q547 are, 
in fact, parts of one and the same scroll. In this case, we could then under- 
stand the speech from Qahat in 4Q542 (TQahat) to be either a distinct work 
included on the same manuscript as the Visions of Amram, or a sub-section 
of the larger Visions of Amram narrative. The latter possibility is quite plau- 
sible when we consider that the Aramaic Levi Document incorporates a 
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long speech by Levi's father Isaac, teaching cultic regu- Original manuscript quality: Fair 

lations associated with Levi's election to the priesthood. 

In the Aramaic Levi, Isaac's speech proceeds in the first- Select bibliography: Milik, “4Q Visions"; Beyer, ATTM!, 210— 
person voice after a third-person introduction by Levi. We 14; Beyer, ATTMP, 85-93; Beyer, ATTM?, 117-25; Drawnel, 
also find serial narratives in the first-person voice in other “Initial Narrative"; Duke, Social Location, 9—34; Machiela, 
Aramaic works, like the Genesis Apocryphon and Tobit. "Testament of Qahat.” 


Script sample: 


LL, SO ^^ te KA ( 44 a0 44 A 35 XX 
^» ^55 Pe? Y S YY 9 4G SS PP 55 


Representative sample of corrections and scribal features: 


(a) Supralinear word added: ^*n[1] (3.4); supralinearlet- — (b) Possible scribal dots between columns (frag. 4) 
ter added: n»n (3.5) 


(c) Manuscript repair by stitching (frag. 5) (d) Possible cancellation dots under and over final two 
characters (6.2): jOpN 


io Puech has an erasure of "9 in 1-2.7. However, the correction is 
not evident on the available images. I would read instead: nni[N 
"nsi. 
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Language 


Syntax 

Subject-verb (verb early in clause): 
9.8 

Verb-subject (verb later in clause): 
8.2, 9.6 

Subject-verb (verb later in clause): 
1-242(part.; ?) 

Subject implied (verb early in clause): 
1—2.8, 1-2.9, 1-2.10(part.; ?), 6.5, 8.3(?), 9.9 

Subject implied (verb later in clause): 
3.1, 3-3) 9.7, 9.10 

Object early in clause: 
3.1, 8.2, 9.7, 9.8 

Use of *1 to mark genitive relationship: 
8.3 

Verb of movement + + inanimate object: 
1-2.5, 1-2.8 


Lexical items: 
"n3: 4.2(?), 5.4(?), 9.7, 9.10(?) 
T: 7.3, 8.2, 8.3 
"TD: 3.1, 9.9 
175: 3.4, 3.6 
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Morphology: 
by5N form: 
6.2 
Span form: 
3.5(?) 
Spank form: 
9.8 


Orthography/Phonology: 
2ms verbal affix An/xn: 
9.11 
2ms (pro)nominal suffix n3/82: 
8.3 
w for /s/: 


9.10 


Other notable features: 
Proposed Hebraisms: 
pain (lexical; 3.1) [H] 
dx (lexical; 6.3) [H] 
"ro 7n (lexical; 9.4) [H] 


4Q548, Visions of Amramf 
[ed. Puech, DJD 31:391-98] 


Content synopsis and significance: This manuscript has 
often been treated as a copy of the Visions of Amram 
(with 4Q543-547 [Visions of Amram?-*] and possibly 
4Q549 [Visions of Amram8]), though scholars disagree 
over the certainty of this identification. Puech tentatively 
associates 4Q548 with the other Visions of Amram manu- 
scripts in his editio princeps, though he notes that this or 
any other proposal about the identity of 4Q548 is made 
"sans certitude en l'absence de recoupement avec les 
autres exemplaires" (DJD 31:392; see also the earlier sug- 
gestions of Milik along these lines “4Q Visions,” "Écrits"; 
cf. Puech, “Fragments”). For arguments against identify- 
ing 4Q548 with the Visions of Amram, see Duke (Social 
Location, 35-42) and Goldman (*Dualism"). The preserved 
sections of the scroll contain the first-person address 
of an individual to a plural “you.” Taking into account 
the broader context of the Aramaic literature found at 
Qumran, it seems very likely that the speaker is one of the 
ancestors of Genesis or Exodus addressing his sons about 
their future conduct and the course of human history. 
This preview of history appears to culminate in a scene 


of eschatological judgment for the righteous and wicked 
at 1i1-213-14, though the text is fragmentary. One of the 
most striking features of this manuscript's contents is its 
way of dividing people into two, opposed groups, "the chil- 
dren of light" (XVm 2) and “the children of darkness" 
(xawn 333). The combination of first-person address and 
the light/dark dichotomy is also found in other Visions of 
Amram copies, and this ideological connection consti- 
tutes the main argument for associating 4Q548 with the 
Visions. Dualistic language of light and darkness pervades 
frags. 1ii—2, characterizing the identity and eschatological 
fate of two groups with opposing ethical and intellectual 
qualities. For example, line 12 reports that “every fool and 
wic[ked person is dar]k and every [wis]e and righteous 
person is light,” while lines 12-14, though quite broken, 
appear to recount that “[all the children of light] (will 
go) to the light” and “all the children of dar[kness (will 
go) to the darkness.” The same passage speaks about the 
children of darkness going “to destruction" (837289). The 
sharp contrast between light and dark in this text has 
often been associated with an emerging Jewish dualism, 


4Q548, VISIONS OF AMRAM* 


taken to be present in this and other Qumran Aramaic 
manuscripts (cf. Frey, "Dualistic Thought"). Although this 
contrast is more sharply defined in 4Q548 than in most 
other Aramaic works kept at Qumran, the theme does 
appear often elsewhere in the collection (e.g., the Aramaic 
sources of 1 Enoch, the Genesis Apocryphon, the Ara- 
maic Levi Document, the Apocryphon of Levi?, the 
Testament of Qahat, and the Visions of Amram). We also 
find references in 4Q548 to “the children of the blessing" 
(&n303 3), "children of deceit” (1pw 12), and possi- 
bly to “the children of ri[ghteousness" (“npt]¥ 711). The 
language used in 4Q548 to categorize humanity closely 
resembles that of the Treatise on the Two Spirits in 1QS 
3-4, which refers to “the children of light” (718 %12), “the 
children of righteousness” (?7¥ *13), and “the children of 
deceit” (519 712), the latter group being associated with the 
"angel of darkness" (TWN 7857). See the profile for 4Q544 
(Visions of Amram?) on the correspondence between the 
two otherworldly beings in Amram's dream-vision and 
the two angels of 1QS 3-4. If 40548 is counted among the 
Visions of Amram manuscripts, the basic connection in 
ideology between this composition and 1QS 3.13-4.26 is 
further strengthened. However, if 4Q548 is not consid- 
ered to be a copy of the Visions of Amram, we would have 
two Aramaic scrolls that likely influenced the language 
and concepts found in 1QS. For more on the similarities 
between these two Aramaic manuscripts and 1QS 3-4, 
see Machiela, "Library" 255-56. Dualistic language pit- 
ting "children of light" against "children of darkness" is 
found elsewhere in the sectarian literature of Qumran, 
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most famously in the opening lines of the War Scroll (QM 
11). The same terms and imagery are attributed to Jesus 
(vioi pwtòç [Jn 12:36]) and Paul (téxva pwtòç [Eph 5:8], 
viol quoc [1 Thess 5:5], both in contrast to darkness) in 
the New Testament. As far as we can tell, the Visions of 
Amram (with 4Q548) preserve the earliest clear use of this 
motif in a well-developed form. 


Material remains: Three fragments are assigned to this 
manuscript in Puech's editio princeps. Parts of two col- 
umns are preserved in frag. 1, though what remains of the 
first column amounts only to traces of one or two letters. 
Column ii appears to come from the same column as that 
of frag. 2, as Puech's placement and reconstruction sug- 
gest. When combined, these two fragments (1ii-2) are 
the primary witnesses to this manuscript. Fragment 3 
is tiny, and contains only two complete words. Puech is 
uncertain as to whether frag. 3 even belongs to the same 
manuscript as frags. 1-2 (DJD 31:391). Fragment 1ii-2 pres- 
ently contains sixteen lines, though the absence of upper 
and lower margins prevents us from knowing its original 
size. The column as preserved is just over 9.5 cm in height, 
and at least the same in width if Puech's reconstruction is 
accepted. 


Notes on provenance: The fragments of 4Q548 are not 
found on the early “E series" or “G series" PAM plates. 
While their discovery in Cave 4 is assured, the mode of 
that discovery was not documented. 


Sample image: 4Q548 1-2 
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PROFILE OF PHYSICAL LAYOUT 
Margins: 
Intercolumnar: 1.3 cm (frag. 1) 


Column dimensions: At least 
9.5 cm h. (frag. 2) 


Lines per column: At least 17 
Scribal guidelines: 


Horizontal script lines: None 
visible 


Vertical column lines: Yes (frag. 1) 


Average medial letter height: 
2-2.5mm 


Space between lines: 5-9 mm 
Space between words: 1-3 mm 


Vacats: None preserved 


4Q548, VISIONS OF AMRAM” 
Material: Skin 


Script: Late Hasmonean or early Herodian formal, with some semi-cursive 
influence (Puech) 


Proposed palaeographic date: 50-1 BCE (Puech) 


Special traits and general comments: This well-prepared manuscript appears 
to have been finished without horizontal ruling for the script, though a fairly 
clear, dry-ruled line for the right side of a column is preserved on frag. 1. The 
same fragment contains an intercolumnar margin that is average in size for 
the corpus, at 1.3 cm. The absence of script ruling is confirmed by the rela- 
tively erratic line spacing on the extant fragments. The last two lines of frag. 
2 (15-16) are placed particularly far apart (9 mm), raising some question 
of whether a blank line may have been left between them. Though placed 
far apart, the distance does not appear to be quite large enough to accom- 
modate an empty line, and so Puech is likely correct to consider them to be 
successive, without a vacat. This position gains strong support from frag. 1, 
which was presumably the basis for Puech's decision. It may be that line 16 
was the last of the column, and that for this reason (along with the absence 
of ruled guidelines) the scribe gradually strayed downward relative to the 
preceding line as he wrote. The scribe wrote in a practiced hand, somewhat 
less tidy than in the best manuscripts. The orthography is not especially 
full, but occasionally a full spelling is found, as when the long /i/ vowel was 
spelled with an aleph in MINOR at 2.3. At least two scribal corrections were 
made in the sixteen, partially-preserved lines. In terms of syntax, the rela- 
tively high percentage of clauses with the verb placed late may perhaps be 
attributable to the elevated, poetic style of the first-person address. In keep- 
ing with the dialectical constraints of the corpus more broadly, the scribe 
used the root 7"11 for the peal prefix-conjugation verb “to go" at 2.14, as 
opposed to »"tN (used for the suffix-conjugation verb and participle). 


Original manuscript quality: Good-very good 
Select bibliography: Milik, “4Q Visions"; Beyer, ATTM!, 210-14; Beyer, ATTMP, 


85-93; Beyer, ATTM?, 117-25; Drawnel, “Initial Narrative"; Duke, Social 
Location, 35-42. 


Script sample: 


55 |i 325 ** VE MN 14 Tm "4 355 AX 
n» vv ^^ py Y » v9 yy 33 4 


4Q549, VISIONS OF AMRAM?? 
Corrections and scribal features: 


(a) According to Puech, partial erasure and correction of 
word (1ii.6): «|RApi» (ammnn]». 


Language 


Syntax 
Subject-verb (verb early in clause): 
1ii—2.9(part.), 1ii-2.9, 1ii—2.11 
Subject-verb (verb later in clause): 
1ii—2.9(part.), 1ii—2.9—10, 1ii—2.10, 1ii—2.11, 1ii—2.12 


13, 1i1i-2.14 
Subject implied (verb early in clause): 
1ii—2.14 
Verbless clause: 
1ii—2.12(2x) 
Object early in clause: 
1ii-2.9 


Lexical items: 
"7: 11i—2.7 
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(b) Attempted erasure by scraping with added cancella- 
tion dot (2.9): xnax{*} 


Morphology: 
Sparx form: 
1ii—2.14, 1ii-245(?) 
Dissimilated nun/nasalization: 
1ii-2.1 


Other notable features: 

Proposed Hebraisms: 
The possible Hebraisms discussed by Stadel 
(Hebraismen, 63) are based on incorrect readings 
in Beyer's transcriptions, corrected by Puech in 
DJD 31. 

Poetic doublets/triplets: 
1ii-2.9(?) 


4Q549, Visions of Amram9? 
[ed. Puech, DJD 31:399-405] 


Content synopsis and significance: Like 4Q548 (Visions 
of Amram‘), Puech grouped this scroll with those repre- 
senting the Visions of Amram (i.e., 4Q543-549 [Visions 
of Amram*?'8]) in his editio priceps. However, scholars dis- 
agree as to whether 4Q549 actually represents a copy of 
this composition, since it does not overlap with any of the 
preserved portions of 4Q543—547 (Visions of Amram?-*) or 
4Q548 (Visions of Amram‘). Duke (Social Location, 35-42) 
and Goldman (“Dualism”) represent those who doubt the 
identification of 4Q549 with the Visions of Amram, while 
Puech (DJD 31399-400), White Crawford ("Traditions"), 
and Tervanotko ("Trilogy") take the opposite position. For 
a helpful summary of the reasons for viewing 4Q549 as 
copy of the Visions of Amram, see Tervanotko (“Trilogy,’ 
42-44). Fragment 1 contains very little text, but we do find 


a reference to Egypt (Pn). Fragment 2 is also quite frag- 
mentary, but from it we can discern two main sections. 
The firstis a story, now very broken, that reports the deaths 
of several people perhaps related to Amram, though this 
connection is not assured. There is one euphemistic 
expression for death in 2.6 - nn>y mb va “he departed 
to his eternal home" - that is of interest, since it has a close 
parallel in Tob 3:6. In the latter text, Tobit asks that he be 
granted death by using the idiom dróAvcóv pe elc TOV tónov 
tov aiwviov “bid me depart to the eternal place" (G11). Based 
on comparison of the Greek and Aramaic at 4Q196 (pap- 
Tob?) 6.8, we can plausibly posit that the Aramaic phrase 
underlying the Greek of Tob 3:6 would have been ‘058 
Nnby ma) “bid me depart to the eternal home" or some- 
thing very similar, which amounts to the same expression 
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as in 4Q549 2.6. Puech noted (DJD 31:404) that the same 
idiom is also found in later rabbinic literature (e.g., Lam. 
Rab. 46:24). Fragment 2 also includes a genealogical list of 
some members of the Levitical family, though it is unclear 
just how many generations were originally included. The 
list repeatedly uses the phrase “and he begat from" (75181 
13), which does not mimic the standard biblical expres- 
sion nx Tm (cf. 40559 [papBiblical Chronology]), but 
is similar to a single formulation in a genealogy from 1 
Chronicles that is not present in Samuel-Kings (7 Tom 
nW win; 1 Chr 8:9). Names present in the extant parts 
of the list include Miriam (n8), Sithri (no), Hur (mn), 
Ur (718), and most likely Aaron (1]fhnN). Some earlier 
scholars (e.g., Eisenman and Wise, Uncovered, 152) posited 
that this fragment reflects a marital connection between 
Miriam and Hur, a tradition also attested in Josephus. 
However, both White Crawford and Tervanotko have con- 
vincingly shown that 4Q549 probably originally identified 
Uzziel as Miriam's husband, and Hur as the couple's son. 
As noted in the profile for 4Q543 (Visions of Amram?), the 
opening section of the Visions of Amram explicitly iden- 
tifies Uzziel as Miriam's husband. It is also worth noting 
that rabbinic tradition depicts Hur as Miriam's son, as 


wR. 
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4Q549, VISIONS OF AMRAM?? 


Tervanotko observed (“Trilogy,” 43). 4Q549 shares an inter- 
est in the genealogy of the Levitical family with several 
other Aramaic texts from Qumran, including the Aramaic 
Levi Document, the Testament of Qahat, the Visions of 
Amram, Pseudo-Daniel (4Q245), and 4Q559 (papBiblical 
Chronology). However, it should be noted that we cannot 
know with certainty whether 4Q549 is concerned with 
the Levitical genealogy as a whole, or only the family of 
Amram. 


Material remains: 4Q549 comprises two fragments, the 
first of which is no larger than a small coin and preserves 
only a few, isolated words. Fragment 2 is considerably 
larger, containing portions of at least eleven lines. There is 
some question as to whether the bottom of the fragment 
preserves a lower margin or a vacat, given the size of the 
vacat in the middle of the fragment. The right side of frag. 


2 also preserves part of an intercolumnar margin. 


Notes on provenance: The fragments of 4Q549 are not 
found on the early "E series" or “G series" PAM plates. 
While their discovery in Cave 4 is assured, the mode of 
that discovery was not documented. 


A eu 


ia 


4Q549, VISIONS OF AMRAM?? 


PROFILE OF PHYSICAL LAYOUT 
Margins: 


Intercolumnar: at least 1 cm 
(frag. 2) 

Column dimensions: At least 
6.7 cm h. (Puech reconstructs 
the column of frag. 2 as 


9.5-10 cm w.) 


Lines per column: At least 
(frag. 2) 


Scribal guidelines: 


Horizontal script lines: None 
visible 


Vertical column lines: Yes, both 
sides of column (frag. 2) 


Average medial letter height: 
2-4mm 


Space between lines: 6-9 mm 
Space between words: 1-2 mm 


Vacats: Yes; small (2.9 [g mm]) 
and large (2.7 [4.7 cm]) 
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Material: Skin 


Script: Early Herodian round semi-formal, with some lingering traits of 
Hasmonean style (Puech) 


Proposed palaeographic date: 33-1 BCE (Puech) 


Special traits and general comments: What little remains of this manuscript 
suggests good, competently-done work. The one, preserved intercolumnar 
margin is on the small side among the extant Aramaic manuscripts, and 
what Puech takes to be a bottom margin following 2.9 is, in fact, small 
enough simply to be an empty space between successive lines. If it is the 
bottom margin of the column, it does not seem to be fully preserved. A 
number of the measurements (e.g., line spacing and vacats) for the scroll 
should be taken as approximate, due to the significant puckering and wrin- 
kling of the manuscript on the bottom portion of frag. 2. The scribe wrote 
in a script that varied significantly in size, something seen clearly in the 
word j]'xn5 on 1.2. Orthography also varies noticeably, from full spellings 
like xn “to/for her" (2.2) and nsn "Miriam" (2.8) to defective ones like 
vans "forty" (2.11). The long form of the 3fs suffix X7- is notable, and is also 
found in a number of other Qumran Aramaic manuscripts. Puech suggested 
(DJD 31:401, 405) that the final nun of 298 was corrected in the middle of 
writing, the scribe having started to write the letter aleph, though I do not 
find his arguments very compelling. The scribe used vacats of varying sizes 
to mark pauses in the text, which is the main reason for my extending the 
rating of the manuscript into the "Very good" range. In truth, it is difficult to 
give an accurate assessment without more material preserved. Aside from 
the possible scribal slip noted above for jyanx, there are no mistakes in the 
small amount of extant text. 


Original manuscript quality: Good-very good 
Select bibliography: Milik, “4Q Visions"; Beyer, ATTM!, 210-14; Beyer, ATTMP, 


85-93; Beyer, ATTM?, 117-25; Drawnel, “Initial Narrative"; Duke, Social 
Location, 35-42. 


Script sample: 


$$ HDS LL 14 Ba 45 AN A5 HA 
Ah YY AN y »9 9 95 


Language 


Syntax Subject implied (verb early in clause): 
Verb-subject (verb early in clause): 2.3(?), 2.5, 2.6, 2.8, 2.10 
2.1, 2.2(?), 2.9 Direct object marker (if present): 
Subject-verb (verb early in clause): —5: 240 
2.10(?) 
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Morphology: 
Sparx form: 
2.3, 2.8, 2.10 
Object suffix on verb: 
2.3 


3 The Assyrian to Persian Exiles 


4Q196, PAPTOBIT^ 


Orthography/Phonology: 
w for [s]: 
2.8 


4Q196, papTobit? (pap Tob?) 
[ed. Fitzmyer, DJD 19:7-39] 


Content synopsis and significance: The most extensively 
preserved of the Qumran Tobit copies, 4Q196 contains 
a significant number of fragmentary passages from the 
book previously known only from the Greek and later 
versions. These include portions of the Ahiqar story near 
the beginning of the book, Sarah's dilemma and prayer, 
the journey of Tobiah and Azariah toward Ecbatana, 
Tobiah's arrival at Raguel and Edna's house, Azariah's 
self-revelation as Raphael, Tobit's final instructions and 
prayer, and the book's conclusion in Tob 14. This wide 
range of passages from Tobit shows that 4Q196 contained 
most, and very likely all, of the book as we know it from 
the later Greek versions, particularly the longer Greek 
translation (G11). The presence of Tobit's discourse at the 
end of 4Q196 (Tob 14) is of special importance for help- 
ing to resolve a source-critical debate, since prior to the 
Qumran discoveries many had considered this section 
of the book to be a secondary addition in the Greek and 
other recensions. While this is technically still possible at 
a stage that preceded the Qumran copies, the likelihood 
of the chapter being part of the book's original compo- 
sition increases significantly with its presence in 4Q196. 
Most now consider it to have been a part of Tobit's earliest 
compositional stages. 

There are definitely four, and perhaps as many as six, 
Aramaic copies of Tobit discovered at Qumran, depend- 
ing on how one judges the cases of 3Q14 4 and the papyrus 
fragment that is part of the Martin Schoyen Collection 
in Oslo, Norway (Scheyen Tobit; Ms 5234). For the for- 
mer manuscript, the identification of which is far from 
certain, see the profile in this volume. The provenance 
and genuineness of the latter has come under intense 
scrutiny since its publication by Hallermayer and Elgvin 
("Tobit-Fragment") who originally considered it to 
be another fragment of 4Q196 and labelled it 4Q196a. 
However, the fact that the word beginning the first line of 
the Schøyen fragment (N81) falls in the middle of 4Q196 
1816 shows beyond doubt that the fragments cannot 
belong to the same manuscript. More recently, it has been 
argued that the Scheyen fragment is a modern forgery, 


along with a larger group of forged fragments (Davis et al., 
“Dubious”; Elgvin and Langlois, “Forgeries”). The argu- 
ment merits serious consideration, and is most likely 
correct. (For this reason, the Scheyen fragment has not 
been included among the profiles in this book.) Alongside 
the Aramaic copies of Tobit, a single Hebrew copy was 
also found in Cave 4 (4Q200). The presence of Tobit in 
Hebrew raises the question of the book's original language 
of composition, an issue that had already been debated 
before the Qumran discoveries (see Machiela, "Hebrew 
of Tobit"). A very small group of scholars maintains that 
the book was composed in Hebrew and later translated 
into Aramaic, while Schmitt (“Die hebráischen") argued 
that it was published simultaneously in both languages. 
However, a clear, growing consensus has emerged around 
the book having been composed in Aramaic, and only 
later translated into Hebrew. This translation may well 
have been the product of a growing sense during the 
Hasmonean period that Hebrew was the sacred, national 
language (Perrin, "Scripturalization"; Machiela and Jones, 
"Revival"). Whatever the case, the copies of Tobit from 
Qumran have dramatically reshaped discussions of the 
book's language of composition. 

The book of Tobit shares a number of broad themes, 
literary type scenes, and more specific idioms with other 
Aramaic texts kept at Qumran. These resemblances have 
been catalogued by scholars such as Nickelsburg ("Tobit," 
"Mixed Ancestry"), Dimant (“Tobit”), Eshel (“Proper”), 
Machiela (“Hebrew of Tobit”), Machiela and Perrin 
(‘Family Portrait"), and Perrin ("Tobit's Context"). Many 
of these connections can be seen only with recourse to 
the Greek translations, especially the G11, because of the 
fragmentary state of the Qumran copies. Some of the rel- 
evant passages, however, are partially present in 4Q196. 
Fragment 2 contains the account of Tobit's service in the 
Assyrian royal court, along with mention of his nephew 
Ahiqar's high position. This portion of Tobit bears a resem- 
blance to several other "court tales" written in Aramaic, 
such as the tales of Daniel 2-6, the Pseudo-Daniel texts 
(4Q243-244), the Prayer of Nabonidus (4Q242), Jews at 


4Q196, PAPTOBIT^ 


the Persian Court (4Q550), and the augmented story of 
Abram and Sarai in the Pharaoh's court in the Genesis 
Apocryphon (1Q20). Such tales were clearly a prominent, 
popular part of Hellenistic-period Jewish Aramaic litera- 
ture. The story of Sarah's marital dilemma with the demon 
Asmodeus and her eventual marriage to Tobias, parts of 
which are preserved in 4Q196 6 and 13-15, has clear liter- 
ary connections to the rewritten story of Abram, Sarai, and 
the Pharaoh in the Genesis Apocryphon (see Machiela 
and Perrin, “Family Portrait”). Tobit's ethically-charged 
wisdom address to Tobias (4Q196 8-10) is similar to ethical 
wisdom discourses by Noah in the Genesis Apocryphon, 
Isaac and Levi in the Aramaic Levi Document, and Enoch 
in the Epistle of Enoch (see Machiela, “Hebrew of Tobit"). 
Finally, Tobit's description of Jerusalem in 4Q196 18 shares 
several details with the New Jerusalem text. Because Tobit 
was found in Aramaic at Qumran, we are now able to 
identify and reflect upon the book's place in the broader 
corpus of Aramaic writings from the Second Temple 
period. 


Material remains: We possess forty-nine fragments of 
4Q196, only nineteen of which Fitzmyer was able to 
identify solidly with passages from Tobit. The remaining 


Sample image: 4Q196 2, 18 
(Not a proposed arrangement of the fragments; the two sets of fragments represent the two pos- 
sible scribal hands, on which see script samples A [left] and B [right] below) 

Images [right to left] B-484996, B-485064, and B-513168 
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thirty fragments are so small as to be unidentifiable, often 
containing only a few partial letters or a single word. 
Fragment 2 is by far the largest of this copy, from which 
we can determine the height of the manuscript and its 
columns. Fragments 6, 14, 17, and 18 also containing a con- 
siderable amount of preserved text. Passages identified 
(often only partially) in the fragments are Tob 1:17; 119—2:3; 
2:10—11; 3:5, 9-15, 17; 4:2, 5, 7; 4:21—5:15 5:9; 6:6-8, 13-18; 6318— 
7:6; 713; 12:1; 12:18—13:6; 13:6—12; 13:12—14:3; and 14:7. 


Notes on provenance: Some fragments of 4Q196 were pho- 
tographed on the early PAM “G series,’ plates PAM 40.600, 
40.630, 40.631, and 40.632. The fragments in this series 
of images were discovered by the Bedouin in Cave 4 in 
1952 (Strugnell, “Photographing,” 124, 131-32). In addition, 
Tigchelaar identified a number of fragments (at times 
only partial) included on the “E series" PAM plates 40.974 
(frags. 9, 11, 12, 34) and 40.977 (frags. 9, 14, 29), associated 
with the official excavations of Cave 4 led by de Vaux, also 
in 1952. As a result, we can see that some of the fragments 
of this scroll were found by the Bedouin, while others 
were discovered in the official excavations supervised by 
de Vaux. 


ANTIQUITIES AUTHORITY. PHOTOS: SHAI HALEVI 


PROFILE OF PHYSICAL LAYOUT 


Scroll dimensions: At least 
17.5 cm h. (frag. 2) 


Margins: 


Upper: At least 1.6 cm (frags. 2, 
17i) 


Lower: 2.2—2.7 cm (frags. 12, 17i, 
18) 


Intercolumnar: Approx. 1.8 cm 
(frag. 14) 

Column dimensions: 13.8-15 
cm h. x 13-14 cm w. (frags. 2, 


171i, 18) 


Lines per column: 13-16 
(frags. 2, 18) 


Letters per line: 37-52 
(frags. 2, 6) 


Scribal guidelines: 
Horizontal script lines: No 
Vertical column lines: No 


Average medial letter height: 
2.5-4.5 mm 


Space between lines: 7-12 mm 


Space between words: 0.5-2 
mm 


Vacats: Perhaps; small? 
(frag. 13.2) 


4Q196, PAPTOBIT^ 
Material: Papyrus 
Script: Late Hasmonean semi-formal (Fitzmyer, based on Cross) 
Proposed palaeographic date: 75-25 BCE (Fitzmyer, based on Cross) 


Special traits and general comments: This is the only preserved papyrus copy 
of Tobit from Qumran, unless the Scheyen Ms 5234 is proved to be genu- 
ine (see above), in which case there would be two papyrus copies. 4Q196 is 
of estimable quality for a papyrus manuscript, with fairly generous spacing 
and a well-trained scribal hand. However, it lacks some traits of the bet- 
ter skin manuscripts, such as vacats to indicate sense divisions in the text, 
the evenness of spacing provided by scribal guidelines, and distinct spacing 
between words. In fact, the text of 4Q196 is effectively written scripta conti- 
nua in some places. The scribe also made mistakes quite regularly, such as 
forgetting an obvious letter. Fitzmyer suggested the presence of one, small 
vacat in 13.2, but close investigation shows that this is far from certain; in 
reality, no definite cases can be identified in the preserved fragments. A few 
scribal features are notable: First, we find a “hooked” insertion mark for an 
added, supralinear word in 6.8, something that is very rare in the Qumran 
manuscripts (Tov, Scribal Practices, 203). Second, the vertical line used to 
strike through, and thereby cancel, a letter in 2.2 (likely a kaph, cf. 131) is 
also uncommon in the Qumran scrolls. The mark is found elsewhere in only 
two skin manuscripts, also written in Aramaic (4Q530 [EnGiants^] 2ii.1 and 
4Q213a [Levi^] 3-4.6). For each of these corrections only a single letter is 
cancelled by the line (horizontal lines are used for two or more letters), with 
the more expected way to make such cancellations being dots above and/ 
or below the letter in question (e.g., 1020 [apGen] 5.9). Third, the scribe 
of 4Q196 had the singular practice of replacing the divine name Nn5N with 
four dots, or the tetrapuncta (Machiela, "Tetragrammaton"). Use of the tet- 
rapuncta for the Tetragrammaton in Hebrew texts is well known at Qumran 
(Tov, Scribal Practices, 219-21), but this is the only manuscript in which it is 
used for NTON. While unique, the substitution of the tetrapuncta for 8798 
in 4Q196 accords well with other evidence for the special treatment of 875% 
(and Hebrew o0°7>x) in other Qumran texts, such as 7375x written with 
palaeo-Hebrew letters in 4Q243 (psDan2) 1.2. 

Close examination of the script and spacing of 4Q196 suggests that there 
may, in fact, be either two manuscripts, or two scribal hands within a single 
manuscript, represented in the fragments assigned by Milik to 4Q196 and 
subsequently adopted by Fitzmyer. Fragments 2, 6, and 14i are representa- 
tive of a group that tends to have larger letter size, more even line spacing 
(around 6 mm), and employs a cursive tav and relatively "straight" final nun. 
In contrast, fragments 17-18 have less even spacing and letter size, using 
the formal (or monumental) tav and a more “hooked” final nun. Milik did 
not designate these fragments as a single manuscript without reason, since 
many of the letters are indeed very similar across the group, and the varia- 
tion in spacing is not necessarily outside the acceptable range of variation in 
a manuscript written by one scribe. It is certainly possible that all fragments 
are the work of a single scribe. Although it is rare, we do find manuscripts 
that have a mixed orthography for tav, switching back and forth between 


4Q196, PAPTOBIT^ 


cursive and formal forms of that letter (e.g., 4Q550 [Jews at 
the Persian Court], 4Q553 [Four Kingdoms], and 4Q553a 
[Four Kingdoms*]). However, in these cases the two forms 
are not generally grouped into large, consistent bunches, 
as in our fragments, but vary more frequently and incon- 
sistently. While the presence of two separate copies or two 
scribal hands under the siglum 4Q196 cannot be estab- 
lished with certainty, the variation between fragments 
should be borne in mind by those analyzing them. It may 
be that future scientific analysis of the papyrus and ink 
will reveal further details supporting or eliminating the 
possibility of two manuscript or two scribes. 

The language and orthography of the scroll comport 
well with much of the other Aramaic literature preserved 
at Qumran. It is noteworthy that we find several loanwords 
from Akkadian in this work. These include the nouns jnà1 
(*meal, banquet”; 2.11) and Tw (“demon’”; 6.18), along with 


A: Script sample from frag. 2: 


IJ ^^ ^D nM Vv! 
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the official titles np an, [pry 33, and j5r'v, associated 
with Tobit's nephew Ahiqar in 2.6-8. 


Original manuscript quality: Good 


Select bibliography: Beyer, ATTM!, 298—300; Beyer, ATTMFP, 
134-47; Beyer, ATTM?, 172-86; Weeks, Gathercole, and 
Stuckenbruck, eds., Book of Tobit; Hallermayer, Tobit; 
Machiela, “Tetragrammaton’. 


Script sample: Since it is possible that there are two scribal 
hands used in this scroll (see discussion above), samples 
representing each possible hand are provided below. 
Because of this, the first abecedary A is composed of char- 
acters only from frag. 2. The largest fragment potentially 
representing the second scribe is 18; abecedary B repre- 
sents this hand. 


^^ BBR ^*^ AK AA NA 


"^ PY 523 v» PY NN 33 typ 35 (X 84 


B: Script sample from frag. 18: 


22 ^^ pu rt | 


mn v 


45 Tf SF A AQ MK 


hh ew an p yy oC 33 1) 25 LY 
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Representative sample of corrections and scribal features: 


(a) Supralinear letters added (2.1): mra 


Image B-285525 

COURTESY OF THE LEON LEVY DEAD SEA SCROLLS 
DIGITAL LIBRARY, ISRAEL ANTIQUITIES AUTHORITY. 
PHOTO: NAJIB ANTON ALBINA 


(c) Scribal insertion mark below the supralinear 7x (6.8) 


(e) Partially extant tetrapuncta (18.15): nmn» ...[ 


Image B-285526 

COURTESY OF THE LEON LEVY DEAD SEA SCROLLS 
DIGITAL LIBRARY, ISRAEL ANTIQUITIES AUTHORITY. 
PHOTO: NAJIB ANTON ALBINA 


Image B-285527 

COURTESY OF THE LEON LEVY DEAD SEA SCROLLS 
DIGITAL LIBRARY, ISRAEL ANTIQUITIES AUTHORITY. 
PHOTO: NAJIB ANTON ALBINA 


4Q196, PAPTOBIT^ 


(b) Letter deleted with a vertical line: Fitzmyer read pe, 
but I would read instead kaph (2.2) 


Image B-285525 

COURTESY OF THE LEON LEVY DEAD SEA SCROLLS 
DIGITAL LIBRARY, ISRAEL ANTIQUITIES AUTHORITY. 
PHOTO: NAJIB ANTON ALBINA 


(d) Letter deleted with a horizontal line (13.1) 


Image B-285526 

COURTESY OF THE LEON LEVY DEAD SEA SCROLLS 
DIGITAL LIBRARY, ISRAEL ANTIQUITIES AUTHORITY. 
PHOTO: NAJIB ANTON ALBINA 


(f) Letter conversion? (18.16): Fitzmyer reads nmp), but 
the last letter is not a typical he, and may have been con- 
verted from a tav or another letter 


Image B-285527 

COURTESY OF THE LEON LEVY DEAD SEA SCROLLS 
DIGITAL LIBRARY, ISRAEL ANTIQUITIES AUTHORITY. 
PHOTO: NAJIB ANTON ALBINA 


4Q197, TOBIT® 
Language 


Syntax: 
Verb-subject (verb early in clause): 
2.3, 2.6, 2.8, 2.10, 6.12, 13.2, 14i.12(?), 14ii.10(?) 
Subject-verb (verb early in clause): 
2.1, 2.4, 2.7, 2.9, 2.13(?), 17i.3(?) 
Subject-verb (verb later in clause): 
6.8, 11.2, 13.1, 141.5(?), 17ii.3(?), 18.7(?), 18.8(?) 
Subject implied (verb early in clause): 
2.1(3X), 2.9, 2.11(3X), 2.12, 2.13(?), 6.1, 6.10(?), 
6.12(?), 141.8, 1441.6, 16.1, 17ii.1(?), 17ii.7, 18.12, 18.14, 
18.16 
Subject implied (verb later in clause): 
14ii.7, 1711.14, 18.11 
Verbless clause: 
2.12, 6.9, 6.10(?), 6.11(?), 14ii.11, 17ii.15(?), 1711.16 
Object early in clause: 
6.8 
Direct object marker (if present): 
—5: 24, 2.5, 2.13(?), 13.2, 141.5, 1411.6, 1711.2, 1711.3 
Use of *1 to mark genitive relationship: 
1, 18.9 
Verb of movement + + animate object: 
2.10, 2.13(?) 
Verb of movement «5 + inanimate object: 
2.4, 2.9—10, 6.2 
Use of negative particle 5x (+ prefix conjugation 
verb): 
14i.9(?) 


Periphrastic construction (past/future continuative 
action): 
Finite form of mn + participle: 
17i.4-5(?) 
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Lexical items: 
—7: 18.11 
T: 1.1, 24(?), 2.2(?), 6.9(?), 141.4, 141.7, 141.8, 141.9, 18.9 
"73: 2.1, 2.9, 141.1, 29.2 
17: 2.3(?) 
mn: 171.13 


Morphology: 
Spar form: 
2.1, 2.5, 2.8, 2.10, 2.11, 6.8, 17i.2 
Span form: 
2.1, 1411.6 
byan form: 
2.13 
Object suffix on verb: 
2.8, 2.13, 6.8, 6.11(?), 141.8, 18.16 
Dissimilated nun/nasalization: 
2.2, 2.3 


Orthography/Phonology: 
w for Isl: 


2.12, 9.2, 1411.4, 40.1 


Other notable features: 
Proposed Hebraisms: 
*nnawn (lexical; 2.9) [H] 
r]onn (lexical; 17ii.7) [H] 
PAX (lexical; 1745, 16[2x]) [H] 
vəv (lexical; 18.7) [h] 


4Q197, Tobit" (Tob^) 
[ed. Fitzmyer, DJD 19:41-56] 


Content synopsis and significance: This manuscript pre- 
serves considerable portions of Tob 3-9, including parts 
of Tobit and Hannah's farewell to Tobiah and Azariah, 
Tobiah and Azariah's departure to Media, episodes along 
their journey (e.g., catching the medicinal fish, Azariah's 
description of Sarah), their arrival at Raguel and Edna's 
house in Ecbatana, and Azariah's departure further east 
to Rages. In general, the Aramaic text more closely cor- 
responds to the longer Greek recension (G11) than other 
later translations. 


On the significance of the Aramaic copies of Tobit 
for our understanding of the book's original language of 
composition, eventual translation, and connections with 
other Aramaic literature at Qumran, see the profile for 


4Q196 (papTob?). 


Material remains: Seven fragments remain of this man- 
uscript, the last two (frags. 6-7) being so small that 
Fitzmyer could not identify them with a passage from 
Tobit. Fragments 1-3 are quite small, but Fitzmyer's frag. 4, 
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which in fact combines a number of separate pieces of 
skin, preserves parts of three columns covering portions 
of Tob 5-7. Because we appear to have upper and lower 
margins partly preserved on some of these pieces, a physi- 
cal reconstruction of the manuscript could be attempted 
(e.g, estimated manuscript height and length), though 
no one has done so to date. Of the fragments on which 
the text of Tobit has been identified, we possess parts of 
Tob 3:6-8; 4:21—53; 5:12-14; 5:19-7:10; and 8:17—9:4. 


4Q197, TOBIT? 


Notes on provenance: Some fragments of 4Q197 (e.g., the 
left-hand piece of fragment 4a) were photographed on the 
PAM *G series" plate 40.576. The fragments in this series 
of images were discovered by the Bedouin in Cave 4 (see 
Strugnell, “Photographing,” 124, 131-32). The origins of 
the remaining fragments of 4Q197 were not clearly docu- 
mented, though they most likely were also discovered in 
Cave 4 by the Bedouin. 


Sample image: 4Q197 4 a, b (Fitzmyer's placement) 


4Q197, TOBIT® 


PROFILE OF PHYSICAL LAYOUT 
Margins: 


Upper: At least 8 mm (frag. 4i; 
not fully preserved) 


Intercolumnar: 8-14 mm 
(frag. 4iii) 


Column dimensions: 
Approx. 11.5 cm h. x 12 cm w. 
(frags. 4i—4iii) 


Lines per column: Approx. 19 
(frag. 4i) 


Letters per line: Approx. 48-58 
Scribal guidelines: 
Horizontal script lines: Yes 


Vertical column lines: Yes, both 
sides of column 


Average medial letter height: 
3mm 


Space between lines: 6-7 mm 


Space between words: 
1-2.5 mm 


Vacats: Yes; small (4iii13 
[5 mm]), medium (4i.4 
[1.5 cm]), and large (5.3 
[atleast 3.7 cm]); all minor 
sense divisions 
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Material: Skin 
Script: Early Herodian formal (Fitzmyer, based on Cross) 
Proposed palaeographic date: ca. 25 BCE-25 CE (Fitzmyer, based on Cross) 


Special traits and general comments: This beautifully-written manuscript 
exhibits the characteristics of a highly-trained scribe. Corrections are 
minimal, limited to the addition of supralinear letters, which appear to be 
from the same hand as the main text. Letters are crisp and very consistent, 
though the spacing of lines and intercolumnar margins are slightly more 
cramped than in the best manuscripts (e.g., 1020 [apGen], 4Q204 [En*], 
4Q537 [TJacob?]). Word spacing, however, is noticeably more generous than 
is typical, even when compared with the highest-quality Qumran manu- 
scripts. Vacats appear to have been used liberally, with an especially large 
one found at 5.3, where Tobiah turns from the speech of his future father- 
in-law, Raguel, to address Azariah (Tob 8:21—9:1). Since this is part of a single 
episode in the story, I consider it to be a “minor” sense division. A remark- 
able feature of 4Q197 is the scribe's apparent practice of “justifying” the last 
word of a line when too much space would be left at the end of the line 
based upon the following word, beginning the next line. This takes place 
at the end of 4ii.8 and u, and is also found on 4Q203/4Q204 (EnGiants*/ 
En‘; see the profile for 4Q204 for further discussion). Even though the prac- 
tice is very rare among the Qumran Aramaic texts, the scribes of 4Q197 and 
4Q203/4Q204 (EnGiants?/En*) are not the same. As can be seen by the lan- 
guage profile below, verbal object suffixes are employed in this text at an 
especially high frequency. 

The orthographic and morphologicalfeatures of 4Q197 are consistent with 
much of the Qumran Aramaic corpus and resemble better manuscripts like 
1Q20 (apGen) and 4Q537 (TJacob?). He and aleph are typically, though not 
always, distinguished from one another in ways that accord with the broader 
corpus. He is used for fem. absolute noun endings and adjectives, and some 
suffixes and pronouns (fem. and masc. sg. suffix -, first sg. pronoun NIN). 
Aleph is used for the def. article, the long fem. sg. suffix Nn-, and the first 
pl. pronoun and suffix (XININ, &1-). Generally speaking, aleph as a vowel 
marker is used somewhat less than in a number of other Qumran scrolls, 
such as 1920 (apGen) and 4Q203/4Q204 (EnGiants?/En-*). Both forms of the 
near dem. pronoun are found (77, n17), and 7138 (rather than pnn) is the pl. 
form used for the object of a clause. We also find both Qumran spellings of 
the locative preposition 155/8135 (4115, 4iii.1). The interrogative R12 in 4iii.5 
is similar to the forms in 4Q210 (Enastr*), some of which are corrected in the 
latter scroll. In later dialects of Aramaic, the word was apocopated to jin or, 
less often, Xin. Finally, the noun 81202 ("the poor [person]"; 2.1) is originally 
an Akkadian loanword (see also the profile for 4Q196 [papTob2]). 

Fitzmyer has not transcribed accurately a few words from the last lines 
of frag. 5, as can now be discerned from the additional images placed online 
by the Israel Antiquities Authority: What Fitzmyer transcribes as nnsn[ 
ana n5 ani »[s]33 {npa (5.10) is, in fact, and nb aA b83 jn nnso[. Without 
further context, the sense of the first word (presumably from 7”nx, “come, 
arrive") is difficult to make sense of in conjunction with the following jn. 
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The second word is obviously 7 in the photographs, and 
not °1, despite Fitzmyer's statement that “the second word 
is clearly ^3" (DJD 19:54). In the next line, what Fitzmyer 
transcribed as Jm se[v ^as n]155 [1n is rather (with my 
conjectural reconstruction, following the more standard 
syntax of the periphrastic tense; the word "àN is not at all 


typical syntax of the periphrastic construction in Qumran 


Script sample: 


J3 ** bp mn vi 
PP py sa oy wv 4 


Corrections and scribal features: 


(a) Supralinear letter added (4ii.8): "y 


Language 


Syntax: 

Verb-subject (verb early in clause): 
4i.1(sub. late), 4i.5(?), 4i.6(2x?), 4i.7, 41.11, 4.12, 
4i.14, 4ii.4(2x; 1 part.), 4ii.9(part.), 4ii18(2x?; 
1 part.), 4ii.19, 4iii.1—2, 4iii.5(2x), 4iii.6(part.), 
4iii.7(2x; 1 part.), 4iii.8, 4iii13(?) 

Subject-verb (verb early in clause): 
1.3(?), 4115(?), 4iia, 4ii.4(part.), 4ii.5(part.), 
4iii.1(Fitzmyer’s corrected text) 

Verb-subject (verb later in clause): 
4i.2 

Subject-verb (verb later in clause): 
4ii.2 


4Q197, TOBIT® 


Aramaic, Fitmyer's ] nn moy phy *3[5 wm in 4ii.8 is more 
likely rni] na my poy *1[3. 


Original manuscript quality: Very good 
Select bibliography: Beyer, ATTM!, 298—300; Beyer, ATTMFP, 


134-47; Beyer, ATTM?, 172-86; Weeks, Gathercole, and 
Stuckenbruck, eds., Book of Tobit; Hallermayer, Tobit. 


11 "T1 tH AA AA AN 


j 42 pp 52 1 44 


hn vv ns 


(b) Supralinear letters added (4iii.3): AN™ yon 
Mns tmc ey Ar 
bou ote 


Ne 


Subject implied (verb early in clause): 
3.4, 4.2 (2x), 4i.3(2x), 41.4, 4110, 4113, 41.15(2x), 
4i.16(2x), 4ii.3(3x), 4ii.5, 4ii.6(?), 4ii.8(part.), 
4ii.17(?), 4iii.1, 4iii.2(2x), 4iii.3(3x), 4iii.4(2x), 
4iii.5, 4iii.6(2x, 1 part.), 4iii.7(2x; 1 part.), 4iii.8(2x), 
5.8(?) 

Subject implied (verb later in clause): 
4ii.7(?), 4iii.1, 4iii.4, 5.7(2x) 

Verbless clause: 
3.3, 41.12, 4114, 4i.17, 4i.19(?), 4ii.17, 4iii.5, 4iii.7, 
4iii.8 

Object early in clause: 
4iii.11 


4Q198, TOBIT? 


Direct object marker (if present): 
—5: gi, 4iii.6 

Use of "7 to mark genitive relationship: 
4lii.11 

Use of 7 to introduce direct quotation: 
4iii.8 

Verb of movement + by + animate object: 
4ii.8 

Verb of movement +» + inanimate object: 
4iii.4, 5.6 

Use of negative particle 5x (+ prefix conjugation 
verb): 
4i, 41.2, 4i.3(2x), 4ii17, 5.8(?) 

Interrogative n: 
4iii.7 


Periphrastic construction (past/future continuative 
action): 
Finite form of mn + participle: 
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*7:14, 4ii.4(2x), 4ii.5, 4ii.9, 4ii.12, 4iii.6(?), 4iii.8, 4iiim 
"12: 4i.15, 4ii.8, 4iii.1, 6.1 

NMA: 41.5, 4i. 

2: 4ii.6 

17: 4i.18 

xm: gia, 4iiia(?) 

nn: s.g(Nin) 


Morphology: 

Sparx form: 
4iii.4 

Object suffix on verb: 
4i.8(2x), 41.13, 4ii.3(2x), 4ii.5, 4ii.6, 4ii.12, 4ii.13, 
4iii.1, 4iii.2(2x), 4iii.8 

Assimilated nun: 
4ii.3, 4ii.4, 5.10(?) 

Dissimilated nun/nasalization: 
3.2, 3.5, 41.8, 41.13, 41.18, 4ii.3, 4ii.5, 41i.13, 4iii.4, 
4iii.5 (2x), 4iii.6 


4i.11(?), 4ii.8-9(?), 5. (?) Assimilated lamed: 
4iii.4 
Lexical Items: 
YR: 41.17, 41.18 
5"1(3): 4ii.4 
4Q198, Tobit: (Tob^) 


[ed. Fitzmyer, DJD 19:57-60] 


Content synopsis and significance: All of the extant mate- 
rial from this manuscript derives from Tob 14, the final 
chapter of the book, which contains Tobit's deathbed dis- 
course to his son, Tobiah. In the fragments preserved here, 
we find Tobit's injunction to give alms and fear God, leave 
Assyria and Babylon because of their coming destruc- 
tion as foretold by Israel's prophets, and the instructive 
fate of Nadav (or, possibly, Nadin; the name is not pre- 
served), nephew of Ahiqar. As mentioned in the profile for 
4Q196 (papTob?), the presence of this chapter among the 
Qumran copies of Tobit is strong evidence that it was part 
of the book in its early stages of composition and dissemi- 
nation, rather than a later addition as previously argued 
by some scholars. 

For discussion of the Tobit manuscripts as they relate to 
study of the book more generally, see the profile for 4Q196 
(papTob?). 


Material remains: This manuscript comprises two “frag- 
ments,” each of which is, in fact, made up of a number of 
small pieces joined together by early scholars working on 
the Qumran materials (in this case, most likely J.T. Milik). 
Fragment 1 is much larger than frag. 2, and contains parts 
of fourteen lines identified with portions of Tob 14:2-6. 
Fragment2isroughly2 x 4cm, slightly largerthan a postage 
stamp, and has parts of five lines of text from the right side 
of a column. Fitzmyer thought the fragment might pre- 
serve Tob 14:10, something that can now be confirmed (see 
the Special traits and general comments section, below). 


Notes on provenance: Tigchelaar identified pieces of 4Q198 
10n the PAM *E series" plates 40.964 and 40.976. The frag- 
ments in this series of plates were found in the official 
excavations of Cave 4 on September 22—29, 1952, directed 
by de Vaux (Strugnell, “Photographing,” 124, 131-32). While 
the discovery of the remaining pieces of 4Q198 in Cave 4 is 
assured, the mode of their discovery was not documented. 


218 4Q198, TOBIT® 


Sample image: 4Q198 1 

Image B-359920 

COURTESY OF THE LEON LEVY DEAD SEA SCROLLS DIGITAL 
LIBRARY, ISRAEL ANTIQUITIES AUTHORITY. PHOTO: SHAI HALEVI 


4Q198, TOBIT? 


PROFILE OF PHYSICAL LAYOUT 
Margins: 
Upper: At least 1 cm 
Intercolumnar: At least 6 mm 
Letters per line: 
Approx. 50 (based on 
Fitzmyer's reconstruction) 
Scribal guidelines: 
Horizontal script lines: No 


Vertical column lines: No 


Average medial letter height: 
2-3mm 


Space between lines: 7-10 mm 


Space between words: 
0.5-2 mm 


Vacats: None preserved 
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Material: Skin 


Script: Late Hasmonean or early Herodian formal with some semi-cursive 
features (Fitzmyer, based on Cross) 


Proposed palaeographic date: 75-25 BCE (Fitzmyer, based on Cross) 


Special traits and general comments: This manuscript is not ruled, and the 
scribe therefore varied space between lines appreciably. Also varied is the 
spacing between words, with a script that is relatively messy and inconsis- 
tent. Both cursive and formal (or monumental) tavs are used, an example of 
the former being found in 1.5 (29m) and the latter in 1.7 (pam). Compare 
the morphology of s]f"&r (“will be brought [to pass]") in 1.6 with nn"nns 
(“cause him to be brought") in 4Q196 (papTob?) 2.13, both of which use 
two yods to signify the internal vocalization. In general, the morphology 
and orthography of this scroll corresponds with the broader profile of the 
Qumran Aramaic manuscripts. 

A few of Fitzmyer's transcription require comment. The dalet of Taym 
(1.5) is instead resh, 12pm. The most recent Israel Antiquities Authority 
images for frag. 2 are excellent, and consequently that fragment may be read 
as follows: 


Jsb 

Jb pàs 
Koris 
] naa ba: 
|p 


This fragment is, in fact, a collection of small pieces, some of which are held 
together by twine already in the earliest photographs. While the lamed of 
Fitzmyer’s nd in line 4 is understandable based on the images, close inspec- 
tion shows unambiguously that the preposition is a bet, although there is a 
stray ink stroke between lines 3 and 4 resembling in shape a final nun. It is 
possible that this is the lower extension of the leg of the goph in line 3, with 
the small fragments having shifted somewhat. At the same time, this would 
be an unusually long extension for a goph. In any case, the stroke should 
not affect the readings of lines 3-4. The third line differs substantially from 
Fitzmyer's transcription, and the occurrence of the name Ahiqar confirms 
his suspicion that this fragment preserves part of Tob 14:10. 


Original manuscript quality: Fair-good 
Select bibliography: Beyer, ATTM!, 298-300; Beyer, ATTMP, 134-47; Beyer, 


ATTM?, 172-86; Weeks, Gathercole, and Stuckenbruck, eds., Book of Tobit; 
Hallermayer, Tobit. 
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Script sample: 


4Q199, TOBITP 


- 35 WV. 423 ** A i1 WH 44 32 KX 


n4y pup yw PY Fy 3 * 5 


Language 


Syntax: 

Verb-subject (verb early in clause): 
1.6, 1.12(?) 

Subject-verb (verb early in clause): 
1.5, 1.6, 1.7(?, part.) 

Subject implied (verb early in clause): 
14, 1.2(2x), 113 

Direct object marker (if present): 
—xijin 


Lexicalitems: 
T: 1.3, 1.6, 1.9 


)) 


Morphology: 
Span form: 
1.1(2x) 
Object suffix on verb: 


1.2 


Other notable features: 
Proposed Hebraisms: 
|x (lexical; 1.13) [H] 


4Q199, Tobit? (Tob^4) 
[ed. Fitzmyer, DJD 19:61-62] 


Content synopsis and significance: In these two small frag- 
ments we have only short snippets of Aramaic text, with 
frag. 1 clearly belonging to the book of Tobit. Fragment 1 
provides part of Tobiah's reply to his soon-to-be father-in- 
law, Raguel, stating that he will not eat or drink until he 
is promised Raguel's daughter, Sarah, as a bride (Tob 7:11). 
On frag. 2, see the section on Material remains, below. 
If Fitzmyer were correct about it containing the name 
‘Nadin,” this would be of some significance, for it is the 
Assyrian name of Ahiqar's nephew in the framing nar- 
rative of the Wisdom of Ahiqar, found, for example, at 
the Judean settlement of Elephantine. Yet, in the Greek 
and other translations of Tobit we always find Ahiqar's 
nephew named Nadav, part of a clear effort in the book to 
coopt the famous Ahiqar and Nadin/Nadav into Israelite 
history. If the name Nadin were used in 4Q199, an Aramaic 
copy of Tobit, we would have to assume that the change of 
name was not present in the early stages of the book, and 
was instead introduced at the later stage of translation. 
Neither Nadin nor Nadav is found in the Qumran copies of 


Tobit apart from 4Q199 2 (including in the Hebrew 4Q200 
[Tob*]), and I argue below that it is most likely not found 
in this copy either. It seems more plausible that the early 
Aramaic copies of the Tobit contained the name Nadav, as 
reflected in the later translations. 

The profile for 4Q196 (papTob?) discusses the impor- 
tance of the Qumran copies for our understanding of the 
book of Tobit more generally. 


Material remains: In the earliest PAM images, there is 
only one fragment assigned by Milik to 4Q199 (Fitzmyer's 
frag. 1). However, by the time new photographs were taken 
in 1993, another fragment had been added to the plate 
(Fitzmyer's frag. 2), along with two very tiny additional 
pieces of skin (never mentioned by Fitzmyer). These addi- 
tional three pieces are present in all images taken since 
1993, with frag. 2 containing part of a large bottom mar- 
gin. Fitzmyer read the two words of frag. 2 as ]r1 "T3i[y, 
confidently connecting them to Tob 14:10 even though the 
proposed Aramaic does not line up especially well with 


4Q199, TOBIT? 


the Greek or Latin translations. In fact, Fitzmyer's reading 
is clearly incorrect, and as a result the fragment cannot be 
connected with any confidence to Tob 14:10, and perhaps 
not even to 4Q199. Based on the images taken by the Israel 
Antiquities Authority in 1993 (PAM 1-363566) and 2013 
(B-371259 and B-359925-26), Fitzmyer's frag. 2 undoubt- 
edly reads ] r15"73 [. The bottom hook of the lamed for the 
first word can be clearly seen following the yod, rendering 
the standard Aramaic compound preposition "because of, 
on account of.” None of the later translations mentioning 
Nadav (Tob 11:10 and 14:10) have a text in which we would 
expect the name to be preceded by the word 5-72, and 
so it seems quite unlikely that this fragment should be 
understood to contain the name Nadin. Once this is rec- 
ognized, there are reasons to wonder whether Fitzmyer's 
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frag. 2 belongs with 4Q199 1 at all, reasons that include the 
scripts and the follicle patterns of the skin. In my opinion, 
if the fragment does belong to 4Q199, it is doubtful that it 
contains part of Tob 14:10 or the name of Ahiqar's nephew. 
The uncertain association of frag. 2 with frag. 1 should 
be kept in mind when considering other aspects of the 
scroll's profile, below. As for the two additional fragments 
on the post-1993 images of 4Q199, they are so small as to 
preclude any certainty whatsoever about their inclusion 
under the siglum 4Q199. 


Notes on provenance: The fragments of 4Q199 are not found 
on the early "E series" or “G series" PAM plates. While their 
discovery in Cave 4 is assured, the mode of that discovery 
was not documented. 


Sample image, 4Qr99 1 
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PROFILE OF PHYSICAL LAYOUT 
Margins: 

Upper: 1.5 cm (frag. 1) 

Lower: 23 cm (frag. 2) 

Scribal guidelines: 

Horizontal script lines: No 
Vertical column lines: No 


Average medial letter height: 
2.5-3 mm 


Space between lines: At least 
9 mm (frag. 1) 


Space between words: 1 mm 


Vacats: None preserved 


Script sample: 


| 7 


Language 
Syntax: 


Verb-subject (verb early in clause): 
1.1(?) 


Subject implied (verb early in clause): 


1.1 


Use of 1 to introduce direct quotation: 


1.1 


4Q199, TOBIT? 
Material: Skin 
Script: Hasmonean (Fitzmyer) 


Proposed palaeographic date: 125—75 BCE (Fitzmyer); *Not enough distinc- 
tive letters are extant on this text to date it more precisely" (DJD 19:61) 


Special traits and general comments: Little is left of this manuscript, but we 
are fortunate to have an upper margin preserved on frag. 1, and a lower mar- 
gin on frag. 2. In the single line of frag. 1 we find the word °7 used to introduce 
a direct quotation of Tobiah, and the use of aleph as a vowel marker in the 
word Nin (“here”). 


Original manuscript quality: Good-very good 


Select bibliography: Beyer, ATTM!, 298-300; Beyer, ATTMP, 134-47; Beyer, 
ATTM?, 172-86; Weeks, Gathercole, and Stuckenbruck, eds., Book of Tobit; 
Hallermayer, Tobit. 


Lexical items: 
"T1 
nin: 1a(Nin) 


1Q71, DANIEL^ + MS 1926/4A 
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1Q71, Daniel? (Dan?) + MS 1926/4a 
[ed. Barthélemy, DJD 1:150—51; Trever, “Publication,” Plates v, v11; Elgvin and Justnes, “Ms 1926/4a"] 


Content synopsis and significance: Eight, or possibly nine 
(see Puech, “Daniel”), fragmentary manuscripts of the 
book of Daniel were found among the Qumran caves. 
Five of these (or six, if Puech is correct) had parts of the 
Aramaic section of Daniel (Dan 2:4b—7:28) preserved, and 
only these manuscripts are included among the profiles 
here. For the three copies in which only Hebrew text is 
preserved (4Qu4 [Dan*], 4Qu6 [Dan*], and 6Q7 [pap- 
Dan], see the editions of Ulrich in DJD 16 (Cave 4) and 
Baillet in DJD 3 (Cave 6). These three copies are of natural 
interest to study of the Aramaic manuscripts at Qumran, 
since it is plausible to assume that they once contained 
the Aramaic section of Daniel as well. The contents of 
Daniel are, of course, well known because of its canonical 
status in Judaism and Christianity. 1Q71 contains por- 
tions of the first two chapters of the book. Dan 1:1-2:4a 
are written in Hebrew, and recount the trial and ascent 
of Daniel and his companions in the Babylonian court of 
Nebuchadnezzar. The transition to Aramaic in Dan 2:4b is 
preserved in this copy, preceded by a 2 cm vacat. Several 
fragmentary phrases of the Chaldeans’ address to 
Nebuchadnezzar in Dan 2:4-6 follow on five partial lines 
of text. In wider view of the Qumran Aramaic corpus, two 
things stand out about the contents of these lines. First, 
the story of an Israelite finding success in a foreign king's 
court recounted in these chapters (and, indeed, through- 
out Dan 2-7) is paralleled in a number of other Aramaic 
compositions kept at Qumran. We find similar or related 
"court tales" in the Pseudo-Daniel texts (4Q243-245), 
the Prayer of Nabonidus (4Q242), Jews at the Persian 
Court (4Q550), and perhaps Four Kingdoms (4Q552, 
553, 5538). A clear interest in this genre is also reflected 
in the first chapters of Tobit and the Abram cycle in the 
Genesis Apocryphon (1Q20). Second, the dream-vision 
and its interpretation found in Dan 2 contributes to one 
of the most widespread themes in the Aramaic litera- 
ture from Qumran, as documented by Perrin (Dynamics). 
Comparable dream-visions are found in many Aramaic 
texts, such as the New Jerusalem, the Visions of Amram, 
the Book of Giants, and the Genesis Apocryphon. 1Q71 is 
the only Qumran copy of Daniel to preserve these verses 
of Dan 2, though 4Qu2 (Dan?) contains some verses from 
later in the same chapter. 


Material remains: John Trever first reported one main frag- 
ment remaining of this manuscript, roughly 1.5 times the 
size of a standard playing card, plus a small (1 x 4 cm) addi- 
tional fragment with part of an intercolumnar margin, 


and no fully preserved letters (labelled frag. 4 on Plate 
VII in Trever, “Publication,” 344; Elgvin and Justnes, “Ms 
1926/42," 249, instead label it as frag. 3). A small, additional 
fragment with parts of several words from Dan 2:5-6 was 
later identified by Elgvin and Justnes (“Ms 1926/4a’; their 
frag. 2; = MS 1926/4a), which they successfully joined to the 
left edge of the main fragment. All of the fragments were 
part of a folded wad comprising small parts of at least 
three manuscripts: 1Q71, 1Q72 (Dant), and 1934 (Prayers). 
Trever ("Publication") described carefully the wad and its 
process of unfolding, making clear that these manuscripts 
were not rolled individually when placed in the cave in 
antiquity, but that portions of them, likely already dam- 
aged, were folded together and deposited as a group. 1Q71 
was on the outside of the wad, pressed against the verso of 
another Daniel fragment (1Q72; the lighter part of image 
“b” on Trever's Plate 11). Trever's entertaining historical 
description of how the fragments came to be deposited 
in Cave 1 is speculative and completely unverifiable. The 
main fragment of 1Q71 was clearly folded on an axis diag- 
onal to its original orientation, after which much of the 
sheet or fragment evidently eroded away. Once Trever 
unfolded the fragment, we were left with a butterfly- 
shaped piece of skin with very similarly shaped “wings” 
on each side of the fold (see the Sample image, below). 
Despite its damage, the remaining fragment is in good 
condition and portions of text from Dan 130-17 and 2:2-6 
can be easily read. Trever's frag. 4 (Elgvin and Justnes' frag. 
3) contains only a small part of one letter, but Trever sug- 
gested that it originated from the left side of col. 11 on the 
main fragment. Elgvin and Justnes (“Ms 1926/4a,” 249) 
claim that it has traces of sewing from a sheet seam, and if 
this is true we have evidence of the end of the first sheet of 
this manuscript. One column must have preceded Trever's 
col. 1, meaning that the first sheet once contained three 
columns of text. Based on photographs of 1Q71 and 1Q72 
(Dan5) published by Athanasius Yeshue Samuel in his 
autobiography (Treasure, appendix), one can see that the 
fragments of these scrolls had deteriorated significantly 
between the photos taken by Trever in April, 1949, and 
those done for Samuel around 1965 (Trever, “Future,” 471). 


Notes on provenance: The 1Q71 fragments were discov- 
ered as "the result of the clandestine prospecting of 
the Syrians" (see de Vaux's comments in DJD 1:43). Mar 
Athanasius Yeshue Samuel claimed that one of his men 
discovered the fragments in August 1948 (Elgvin and 
Justnes, “Ms 1926/4a,” 247; see also Fields, Scrolls, 85), 
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and John Trever gave credit for the discovery to George 
Isha'ya, who then brought the fragments to Mar Samuel at 
St. Mark's Monastery in Jerusalem (Trever, "Publication," 
323). A detailed record of the excavation was not kept, so 
that the cave from which the fragments were found can- 
not be determined with absolute certainty. However, one 
fragment (1Q5 [Deut^] 13) among those that Isha'ya dis- 
covered, is linked to a manuscript excavated by de Vaux in 
Cave 1 in February-March, 1949 (DJD 1:43, n. 1). This con- 
nection increases the probability that 1071 can be firmly 
linked to Cave1. As tensions from the Israeli-Arab war grew 
in the autumn of 1948, Mar Samuel smuggled the Daniel 
fragments (among others) out of the country, without an 
export license, in December 1948 or January 1949 (Fields, 


1Q71, DANIEL’ + MS 1926/4A 


Scrolls, 85, 242-45). In the United States in February 1949, 
Samuel allowed John Trever to handle and photograph 
the fragments, which he finally published in 1965. It is 
unclear how the exchange occurred, but somehow Trever 
acquired a small wad (“an inseparable stack of fragments,” 
see Elgvin and Justnes, “Ms 1926/4a,’ 248) containing four 
layers (= MS 1926/4). The wad contained some layers from 
1Q71, and other layers from 1Q72. This wad of fragments 
was purchased from the Trever family in 1994 by Martin 
Schøyen (Elgvin and Justnes, "Ms 1926/4a,” 247) and is 
now kept in his personal collection in Oslo, Norway. The 
remaining fragments are currently kept by the Syrian 
Orthodox Archdiocese in Teaneck, NJ (Elgvin and Justnes 
“MS 1926/4a,” 247, n. 4). 


Sample image: 1Q71 1 


1Q71, DANIEL^ + MS 1926/4A 


PROFILE OF PHYSICAL LAYOUT 


Scroll dimensions: Approx. 
19 cm h. 


Margins: 
Upper: 2 cm 
Intercolumnar: 1.8 cm 


Column dimensions: 15 cm. h x 
approx. 10-11 cm w. 


Lines per column: 20 
Letters per line: Approx. 35 
Scribal guidelines: 
Horizontal script lines: Yes 


Vertical column lines: Yes, both 
sides of column 


Average medial letter height: 
2.5-3 mm 


Space between lines: 7-8 mm 


Space between words: 
0.5-1mm 


Vacats: Yes; large (11.5 [2 cm]; 
minor sense division and 
change of language) 
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Material: Skin 
Script: Late Herodian formal (Trever) 
Proposed palaeographic date: 1-50 CE (Ulrich; Trever) 


Special traits and general comments: The two preserved columns of 1Q71 are 
almost certainly the second and third inscribed columns of the scroll. This 
copy of Daniel has a fairly substantial height, judged against the Aramaic 
scrolls for which we can estimate this dimension. It falls well short of the 
tallest scrolls, such as 1920 (apGen; 31 cm), but is larger than other high- 
quality copies like 4Q545 (Visions of Amram‘; around 16 cm) and 11Q10 (Job; 
14 cm). 1Q71 was a very finely-wrought manuscript, carefully and fully ruled 
in the style of other Herodian-period manuscripts like the Cave 1 Pesher 
Habakkuk (1QpHab) and War Scroll (10M), or 4Q246 (apocrDan) from 
among the Aramaic scrolls. The ruled line spacing and margins are even 
and quite generous, though the overall manuscript and writing block sizes 
are medium (using the terminology of Tov, Scribal Practices, 86-87) in view 
of the wider Qumran corpus. The skin preparation and ruling is among the 
best found in the Aramaic writings kept at Qumran. The scribe wrote in 
one of the neatest, most practiced formal hands found among the Qumran 
texts, accurately described by Trever as “approaching the appearance of the 
printed page.’ Trever also suggested that the same scribe may have writ- 
ten both 1Q71 and the copy of Songs of the Sabbath Sacrifice from Masada 
(MasShirShabb; Trever, Scrolls, 134-35). The two manuscripts are compara- 
ble typologically, both exhibiting formal, late Herodian scripts with similar 
ornamental flourishes. However, on close examination I do notthink that we 
have here the same scribe. There are no mistakes or corrections in the small 
amount of text preserved. A generous vacat was left at the transition from 
Hebrew to Aramaic in the middle of Dan 2:4 (col. 11.5), which also marks 
the beginning of the Chaldeans' speech to the king. By contrast, the word 
spacing is quite tight, with breaks between words sometimes being no larger 
than that between letters in a word. At the end of col. 1.1 it is obvious that 
more space than usual has been left between two words, since only the short 
preposition 58 would fit on the remainder of the line despite there being 
space for three or more letters. Because of the additional space, the scribe 
chose to leave extra room between the last words, bringing 5x close to the 
vertically-ruled column line. In other cases, the scribe often wrote beyond 
this line by one or two letters. The orthography of the Aramaic text in this 
copy closely resembles that of mr Daniel, differing only by interchanging 
the letters of he and aleph at the end of two words (mn and 839). The sole 
textual difference is the addition of "7 at the beginning of a sub-clause in 
col. r1.7. In terms of typological palaeographic dating, this is one of the latest 
Aramaic manuscripts from Qumran. It seems likely that it was written at the 
site of Qumran, based on comparison with scribal practices in a number of 
the Hebrew sectarian texts. 


Original manuscript quality: Very good—excellent 


Select bibliography: Trever, "Publication"; Beyer, ATTM/, 301-3; Flint, “Daniel”; 
Ulrich, "Text of Daniel"; Elgvin and Justnes, “Ms 1926/4a.” 
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Script sample: 


1Q72, DANIEL? + MS 1926/4B 


VU Q4 53 25 0 nit às nm tt 4 32 Re 
^hhww^^r*35»»900:5355 0D 2o 


Language 


Syntax 
Verb-subject (verb early in clause): 
II.6 
Subject implied (verb later in clause): 
II.6 
Object early in clause: 
11.6 


Lexical items: 
T: 11.7 


Morphology: 
Syan form: 
11.7 


1Q72, Daniel’ (Dan^) + MS 1926/4b 
[ed. Barthélemy, DJD 1:151-52; Trever, “Publication,” Plate v1; Davis and Elgvin, “Ms 1926/4b"] 


Content synopsis and significance: For a brief introduction 
to the Daniel manuscripts at Qumran, see the profile for 
1Q71 (Dan?). 1Q72 is one of five (or perhaps six; see Puech, 
"Daniel") Qumran copies of the book that contain part 
of the Aramaic section of Daniel (Dan 2:4b-—7:28), with 
several verses from towards the end of Dan 3 preserved 
on two fragments. This chapter contains the harrowing 
story of three young Judean men - Shadrach, Meshach, 
and Abednego - being thrown by Nebuchadnezzar into a 
burning furnace for their refusal to do obeisance before 
a large statue erected by the king. The story is also partly 
preserved on 4Qus (Dan?) 2, with several lines of text 
overlapping between the two copies at Dan 3:24-25 (there 
are no significant textual or orthographic differences). 
It is of some interest for the textual development of the 
book that both Qumran copies are missing the Prayer of 
Azariah and the Song of the Three Judean Youths, placed 
between verses 23 and 24 of the Aramaic text in the Greek 
and Latin translations. In this respect, 1072 and 4Qu5 
(Dan?) closely resemble the mT version of the story. As a 
tale about the trials and successes of Judeans in the upper 
echelons of the royal court, Dan 3 is but one representa- 
tive of a "court tale" genre well-represented in the Qumran 
Aramaic literature. In addition to the stories of Dan 2-7, 
we find similar tales in the Pseudo-Daniel texts (4Q243- 
245), the Prayer of Nabonidus (4Q242), Jews at the Persian 


Court (4Q550), and Four Kingdoms (4Q552, 553, 553a). 
The first chapter of Tobit and the story of Abram and Sarai 
in Egypt, in the Genesis Apocryphon (1Q20), also incor- 
porate new or expanded court episodes into their stories. 
Based on the frequency of such stories, it is clear that the 
royal court was a social setting of obvious interest to who- 
ever wrote this Hellenistic-period literature. Prominent 
themes shared by Dan 3 and other Jewish court tales writ- 
ten in Aramaic are the positive impact of Judeans on the 
royal court and the king, and the king's eventual recogni- 
tion of Israel's God as ruler over the entire created order, 
to be worshipped above all others. 


Material remains: Barthélemy and Trever published two 
main fragments of 1Q72, frag. 1 being roughly twice the size 
of frag. 2 (labelled by Trever 1a and 1b). Elgvin and Davis 
later identified a small, third fragment (QApocryphon") 
from the private collection of Martin Scheyen, which they 
labelled frag. 1c (= Ms 1926/4b) and successfully joined to 
lines 810 of the left side of frag. 1. Barthélemy's frag. 1 has 
fifteen mostly-incomplete lines of text (several with less 
than one, full letter preserved), and frag. 2 has ten partial 
lines. Davis and Elgvin's frag. 1c contains only a few letters, 
identified as belonging to Dan 3:26-27. On the discovery 
and handling of the skin “wad,” of which 1Q72 was part, 
see the Material remains and Provenance entries for 1Q71 


1Q72, DANIEL? + MS 1926/4B 


(Dan?). The top part of 1072 1 was exposed, with the writ- 
ing visible, when Trever received the wad of fragments, 
the bottom portion of frag. 1 being exposed only when 
other fragments were removed. One of these removed 
fragments was 1Q72 2, which was pressed to the bottom 
portion of frag. 1 with the writing of the two fragments 
facing each other. This makes clear that, like 1071 (Dan2), 
a portion of 1Q72 (at least one column) had been sepa- 
rated from the larger scroll before being placed in Cave 1 
in the first century CE, where it was folded and deposited 
together with segments of 1071 (Dan?) and 1034 (Prayers). 
The group of pieces then suffered further deterioration 
over the centuries in the cave, with the result that they 
were partially “gelatinized” and fused together. 1Q72 1-2, 
plus Ms 1926/4b, contains portions of Dan 3:22-32, par- 
tially overlapping with the text of 4Qu5 (Dan2) zii. The 
right side of 1Q72 1 shows that this was the beginning of a 
new sheet of skin, being the second or third sheet of the 
scroll, depending on the original height and line number 
of the columns. I would estimate that 5—7 columns of 
text preceded this one. Some manuscripts held up to 5-7 
columns per sheet (see, e.g., 1020 [apGen] and 1QpHab), 
while others (e.g., 1QS and 1QIsa?) had only 2-4 columns 
per sheet. It is now impossible to tell where 1Q72 fit on this 
spectrum. 
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Notes on provenance: The provenance of 1Q72 is linked 
to that of 1Q71 (Dan?). Both sets of fragments were alleg- 
edly among those discovered in 1948 by George Isha'ya 
(see the Provenance section for 1Q71 [Dan?]) and brought 
to Mar Athanasius Yeshue Samuel in Jerusalem (Trever, 
"Publication"; Fields, Scrolls, 85). The fragments were 
probably found in Cave 1, due to a link between one of the 
scrolls Isha'ya discovered and those from de Vaux's 1949 
excavation of Cave 1 (DJD 1:43, n. 1). The fragments were 
smuggled out of the country by Samuel in December 1948 
(or possibly January 1949). Once in the United States, 
the fragments were photographed by John Trever in 
February 1949, and Trever published the images in 1965. 
Trever kept a small wad of fragments (“an inseparable 
stack of fragments"; see Elgvin and Justnes, “Ms 1926/42," 
248) containing four layers (Ms 1926/4). Some layers were 
from 1Q71 (Dan?), and others were from 1Q72, proving the 
common origin of the two manuscripts. The wad of frag- 
ments was purchased from the Trever family in 1994 by 
Martin Schøyen (Elgvin and Justnes, “Ms 1926/4a,” 247) 
andis now kept in his personal collection in Oslo, Norway. 
The remaining fragments remained in the possession of 
the Syrian Orthodox Church, and are currently kept by the 
Syrian Orthodox Archdiocese in Teaneck, NJ (Elgvin and 
Justnes, “MS 1926/4a,” 247, n. 4). 


c "omes. 


"a " jus Ans 
ve iusan j^ LL m. 


Sample image:1Q72 1, 2 


zi ABS 
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PROFILE OF PHYSICAL LAYOUT 


Scroll dimensions: At least 
16 cm h. 


Margins: 


Intercolumnar: 1.5 cm (to seam; 


frag. 1) 


Column dimensions: At least 
13 cm. h. x approx. 15 cm w. 


Lines per column: At least 18 
Letters per line: Approx. 50-55 
Scribal guidelines: 
Horizontal script lines: Yes, 

plus marginal guide dots for 


ruling 


Vertical column lines: Yes, both 
sides of column 


Average medial letter height: 
3-4mm 


Space between lines: 7-8 mm 
Space between words: 1-2 mm 


Vacats: Yes; small (1.6 [5 mm]; 
minor sense division) and 
large (1.11 [approx. 4.5 cm]; 
minor sense division; 2.7 
[approx. 6.5 cm]; intermedi- 
ate sense division) 


1Q72, DANIEL? + MS 1926/4B 
Material: Skin 


Script: Herodian, with a “more cursive tendency" than the hand of 1Q71 
(Trever, cf. Flint, “Daniel”) 


Proposed palaeographic date: 100-25 BCE (Ulrich); 50-1 BCE (Davis and 
Elgvin); 37 BCE-70 CE (Trever) 


Special traits and general comments: This is a high-quality manuscript, care- 
fully prepared and fully ruled with guide dots for the horizontal script lines. 
The double vertical lines at the right edge of the sheet (seen on frag. 1) give 
a clue to the order in which the ruling process was done: Vertical lines were 
first inscribed at the two ends of each sheet, after which guide dots were 
marked along this line and horizontal script lines were drawn. Vertical 
lines demarcating the right and left sides of the columns could have been 
inscribed either at the beginning or end of this process. In many respects, 
the construction of this manuscript (quality of skin, layout, margin size, 
etc.) closely resembles 1Q20 (apGen), though the scribe of 1Q72 wrote with 
slightly larger letters and tended to leave a bit more space between words. 
It is not possible to determine the number of lines in the single column of 
1Q72, but there are eighteen preserved (as opposed to the seventeen men- 
tioned by previous scholars; see the trace of the upper stroke of lamed on 
2.9). These lines were on the longer side for the Qumran Aramaic scrolls. 
The scribe wrote is a formal script of moderate quality (less steady and prac- 
ticed than the scribe of 1Q71 [Dan?], for instance) with some elements that 
Trever labelled “cursive.” Distinctive elements of this scribe are the leftward 
return on the lower, middle stroke of aleph, the similar leftward return at the 
bottom of final kaph, and the “closed” box of medial mem. The script might 
best be described as semi-formal. The scribe made no mistakes requiring 
correction on what is preserved, and used vacats frequently. Some of these 
are partly preserved on the fragments, while others can be hypothesized 
based on the reconstructed letter counts of partial lines (1-2 cm at the end 
of 1.7, between 1niN! and j"7823 at Dan 3:26; approx. 4 cm at the beginning of 
2.7). A large space (about 4.5 cm) was left before Nebuchadnezzar begins his 
benediction of the God of Israel (Dan 3:28) in 1.11. Between Dan 3:30 and 31, 
which begins an address by the king only loosely related to what precedes, 
close to a half of 2.6 (6.5 cm) was left blank, and then another 4 cm or so 
at the beginning of the following line. Barthélemy failed to transcribe the 
two words clearly seen on 2.7, which was remedied by Trever (“Publication,’ 
331). Even Trever, however, missed the small trace of a lamed under the shin 
of NWÒ on 2.7, proving an eighteenth line for the column. Based on let- 
ter count, the lamed very likely belongs to the word 8y “Most High" from 
Dan 3:32. In the little text preserved we find a high number of orthographic 
or phonetic variants from the MT, including several words spelled more 
defectively in the Qumran copy than in the MT, an byang form at 1.4 rather 
than the MT 5psnn, a spelling with sin rather than samek for niv ]o3nw (1.10), 
and a plural imperative ww rather than the singular MT DW at 2.4. As in 
MT Daniel, 1020 (apGen), and a number of other Qumran manuscripts, the 
long form of the demonstrative pronoun 737 is used, not the more wide- 
spread Qumran form 77. 
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Original manuscript quality: Very good 

Select bibliography: Trever, "Publication"; Beyer, ATTM!, 

301-3; Flint, “Daniel”; Ulrich, “Text of Daniel"; Davis and 


Elgvin, “Ms 1926/4b.” 


Script sample: 


^^ 9 AN | 44 AN AX AA SS KA 
Y as »9 9) 33 58 22 yb 44 as 


An YY sha YP 


Language 
Syntax Lexical items: 
Verb-subject (verb early in clause): T1823: 1.6, 1.8, 2.6 
1.8(part.), 1.10(part.), 1.12 T: 1.1(?), 1.6, 1.12, 2.4, 2.8 
Subject-verb (verb early in clause): 
1.3, 1.5, 1.6(part.) Morphology: 
Subject implied (verb early in clause): Span form: 
1.3, 1.4(part.), 1.7, 1.13, 2.3 2.6 
Subject implied (verb later in clause): byan form: 
1.10, 2.5 13 
Object early in clause: Spann form: 
2.5 110 
Direct object marker (if present): Assimilated nun: 
—5: 112 2.6 
Use of "1 to mark genitive relationship: 
1.1(?) Orthography/Phonology: 
Use of "7 to introduce direct quotation: w for Isl: 
2.4 1.10 
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40112, DANIEL“ 


4Qn2, Daniel? (Dan?) 
[ed. Ulrich, DJD 16:239-54] 


Content synopsis and significance: 4Qu2 is the best- 
preserved Daniel manuscript from Qumran, and one of 
five copies of the book preserving portions of its Aramaic 
chapters (or six if Puech, “Daniel,” is correct about his 
4QDnf). Eight (perhaps nine) total copies of Daniel were 
discovered at Qumran, discussed briefly in the profile for 
1Q71 (Dan?), above. 4Qui2 contains verses from all chap- 
ters of Daniel except for 6, 9, and 12, but there is no serious 
doubt that the scroll originally contained all chapters of 
the book as we know it in later transmission. The contents 
of Daniel are well-known due to its canonical status in 
Judaism and Christianity, and in this copy we find por- 
tions of the first, Hebrew chapter introducing the main 
characters, four of the five Aramaic tales recording the 
exploits of Daniel and his companions in the Babylonian 
and Persian royal courts, Daniel's apocalyptic vision in 
chapter 7, and the extensions of that theme in three of 
the Hebrew chapters that conclude the book (Dan 8-12). 
Thus, all of the main components of Daniel are present in 
4Qu2. Two major themes are of significance in view of the 
wider Qumran Aramaic corpus: 1.) The trials and successes 
of Israelites in the court of a foreign king, often called 
“court tales,” and 2.) the reception of divinely revealed 
knowledge through dream-visions. Both of these themes 
are shared among Daniel and a number of other Aramaic 
texts, as discussed more fully in the profile for 1Q71 (Dan?). 
In terms of textual variation, this copy is the most distinc- 
tive among the Daniel copies from Qumran, differing 
markedly from the MT and other Qumran copies in many 
small ways. These minor differences encompass syntax, 
morphology, and orthography, and are quite evenly spread 
throughout the scroll. All of these variances are captured 
in the chart on scribal variation, in the following chapter 
on language (Chapter 3). 


Material remains: Twenty fragments remain of this 
copy, with frags. 3 and 14 being quite substantial in size. 
Fragment 3 contains one, nearly fully-preserved column 
of text and part of another, with a small portion of the sur- 
face and its writing partially flaked off. Other fragments 
also have such flaking. Fragment 14 is roughly the size of 
a standard playing card, with fourteen partial lines pre- 
served. A number of the other fragments contain enough 


text to help us place them in the manuscript and recon- 
struct the scroll's original size and length. Fragments 16-20 
are so small, however, that they are not included in the DJD 
photographic plates, and only two of them have any writ- 
ing preserved. Only frag. 17 can be placed with confidence, 
together with the first column of frag. 3. A number of the 
fragments have margins preserved, several still with the 
stitching in-tact between sheets, allowing for a good over- 
all sense of the original scroll. Ulrich reconstructed the 
scroll as having twenty-eight columns of text, which must 
be approximately correct (it could vary by one column 
in either direction, based on the consistency of column 
widths). It is reasonably clear that the first sheet of skin 
had three columns, and based on Ulrich's recognition that 
col. 6 was narrower than some of the others. It seems likely 
that this column was also the last in a sheet with three col- 
umns, since final columns on sheets are often narrower 
than the others (see also the profile for 1Q20 [apGen; cf. 
Tov, Scribal Practices, 83-84). Based on the extant frag- 
ments, we can estimate that column width varied in 4Qu2 
between narrower columns of 35-45 letters per line (cols. 3 
[33-43 letters], 6 [37-45], 13 [43-44], and 19 [43-49]; each 
of which is the last column on a sheet) and wider ones of 
up to 55 letters per line or more (cols. 1, 4, 5, 12, 17, and 25; 
none being the last on a sheet). Intermediate-sized col- 
umns include cols. 2, 11, 14, and 24. The available evidence 
suggests that the smallest columns would have measured 
approximately 8.5 cm wide, and the widest around 10.5 
cm. New sheets most likely began at cols. 4, 7, 10 (or 11), 
14, 17, 20, 23, and 28. Either the third or fourth sheet must 
have had four columns, while most or all others seem to 
have had three (similar, e.g., to 1QIsa*). Consequently, we 
can theorize nine sheets, each approximately 30-35 cm in 
length (at least one, with four columns, closer to 45 cm), 
for an overall manuscript length of around 300 cm, per- 
haps slightly longer. This is around half the length of nQ1o 
(Job). For a full list of the parts of Daniel preserved on the 
fragments, see Ulrich's list in DJD 16:240. There are over- 
laps in the Aramaic section of Daniel with other Qumran 
copies at 4Qu2 10-111-6//4Qug (Dan^) 1-4.7-8 (= MT 
Dan 512-14), 4Qu2 13.1-4//4Qug (Dan?) 12-13.3-4 (= MT 
Dan 7:5-7), and 4Qu2 14.5-9//4Qu3 (Dan?) 1519-21 (= MT 
Dan 7:25-28). 


4Q112, DANIEL^ 


Notes on provenance: While it is not clear exactly who 
found all of the 4Qu2 fragments, they have been con- 
fidently linked to Cave 4 (see DJD 16:2). At least frag. 14 
was included on one of the *G series" PAM plates, 40.613, 
associated with the Bedouin excavation of Cave 4 in 1952 
(see Strugnell, “Photographing,” 124, 131-32). Tigchelaar 
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also identified part of frag. 3 on the PAM "E series" plate 
40.965, connected with the documented excavations 
of Cave 4 led by Roland de Vaux in September, 1952 
(DJD 6:3-4). The remaining fragments of 4Qu12 could, in 
theory, have been discovered either by the Bedouin or in 
de Vaux's excavations. 


Sample image: 4Qu2 3i-ii 
Image B-284885 

COURTESY OF THE LEON LEVY DEAD SEA SCROLLS DIGITAL LIBRARY, ISRAEL ANTIQUITIES AUTHORITY. PHOTO: NAJIB 
ANTON ALBINA 


PROFILE OF PHYSICAL LAYOUT 


Scroll dimensions: 14.8 cm h 
(frag. 3) x approx. 300 cm w 


Margins: 
Upper: 1131.35 cm (frags. 1, 3, 12) 
Lower:1.7 cm (frag. 3) 


Intercolumnar: 1.23.6 cm 
(frags. 1ii, 3ii); approx. 1.2 cm 
to seams between sheets 
(frags. 3i, 12, 14) 


Column dimensions: Approx. 
12 cm h. x 8.5-10.5 cm w. 
(frags. 3, 7) 


Lines per column: 18 (frag. 3) 


Letters per line: Approx. 40 
(reconstructed narrow col- 
umns; frags. 7, 14)—70 


Scribal guidelines: 
Horizontal script lines: Yes 


Vertical column lines: Yes, both 
sides of column 


Average medial letter height: 
2-3mm 


Space between lines: 6-8 mm 


Space between words: o-3 mm 
(see Special traits and general 
comments) 


Vacats: Yes; small-medium 
(6.4 [at least 1 cm]; minor 
sense division) and large 
(7.5 [approx. 5.5 cm], 1410 
[approx. 6 cm]; new chapter/ 
story) 


40112, DANIEL“ 
Material: Skin 
Script: Late Hasmonean to early Herodian formal (Ulrich) 
Proposed palaeographic date: 75-25 BCE (Ulrich) 


Special traits and general comments: The relatively extensive remains of 
4Qu2 allow us to determine that it was carefully prepared, laid out with even 
margins and lightly-ruled vertical and horizontal lines. The overall height of 
this copy was roughly half that of 1020 (apGen; 31 cm) or 4Q202 (En; 30 
cm), but considerably larger than the smallest manuscripts, such as 4Q535 
(Birth of Noah; 6.4 cm). Column height and width are about average for 
the corpus, with margins slightly smaller than the average. Nevertheless, the 
layout is even and neat, with an overall appearance of uniformity and gener- 
ous spacing. When scrutinized, it turns out that the spacing between words 
varies appreciably; there is usually an easily perceptible space of 1-2 mm, 
but occasionally no more space is left between two words than is typically 
left between letters (e.g., 79 3m at 7.3 or T32Un dY at 3i+17.13). The scribe 
sometimes wrote with noticeably more cramped or open spacing than usual 
at the end of a line, depending on the available space. Pfann and Ulrich 
noted that visibly larger word-spaces of around 3 mm were sporadically left 
between "sentence" units that equate to our modern verse divisions (e.g., at 
3i+17.7, 10, 13; 3ii, 4—6.1, 12; 7.4, 12.2). Although this clearly does happen, it is 
more the exception than the rule. Vacats were clearly inserted between units 
within a single story, as seen in the obvious space left between Dan 2:45 and 
46, a parashah petuhah in the MT. Much larger vacats of at least two-thirds 
of a line were left at 7.6 and 14.10, both of which correspond with modern 
chapter divisions. The space at 14.10 also marks the transition between the 
Aramaic Dan 2-7 and the Hebrew Dan 8-12. This scribe's orthography tends 
toward more defective spellings than other Qumran copies of Daniel, and 
even the MT. For example, we find nix rather than nniN, 53 rather than 515, 
and “YIT rather than "mpm. There is a striking orthographic difference 
between 4Qu2 and 4Qug (Dant), the latter regularly employing full spell- 
ings. In the few preserved cases, the scribe consistently (and distinctively) 
used YaN verb forms rather than byann, but the Dyan spelling rather than 
byan. There are fairly regular minor scribal variants from the MT, along with 
some more significant ones, such as the phrase Ym mm 275 (3i+17.16; 
Dan 2:31) rather than “m AYN 25 or the probable phrase N3n3i[ Nhprr 
mwa snp" (cf. 4Q113 [Dan] 1-4.8, with a similar reading) rather than "pm 
mwa. One extraordinary variant is the archaic (or, less plausibly, Hebraized) 
form 0719 used twice at 3ii+4—6.10-u1, despite finding the more expected 
nnan elsewhere in the manuscript. As in MT Daniel, we find the longer form 
of the dem. pron. 737, not the shorter, more widespread form at Qumran, 17. 
In terms of syntax, we find the verb placed early in a clause approximately 
twice as often as later in a clause, though the object is placed early in clauses 
a fairly high number of times for the amount of text preserved, compared 
with a text like the Genesis Apocryphon (1Q20). Mistakes and corrections 
appear to have been rare, but did occasionally occur. Aside from the few, 
unsurprising supralinear letters added, there is an odd spelling and correc- 
tion of the name Nebuchanezzar (181721) at 7.8. The correction at 14.11 is 
worthy of comment, even though it occurs in the first line of the Hebrew 
Dan 8. After the start of the first sentence (Jon 92w82 m35n5 wdw nva), 


40112, DANIEL“ 


which begins almost identically to the opening words of 
Dan 10 (025 bn wad vi»v niwa), the scribe acciden- 
tally continued with the words from the later chapter, 
7531 127 from Dan 102. Realizing the mistake, the scribe 
placed two horizontal strokes through the words and con- 
tinued with the correct phrase from Dan 82, A873 prn. At 


Script sample: 


44 Dp AAW ‘i 45 
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some point, the corrected words were also scraped and 
partially erased. 


Original manuscript quality: Very good 


Select bibliography: Beyer, ATTMP, 148-60; Beyer, ATTM?, 
187-99; Puech, "Daniel" 


“AH SA AA AA ANN 


45 YY HY (Y 23 DD 55 M 44 22 


An 


Representative sample of corrections and scribal features: 


(a) Ink dots above penultimate letter (perhaps last two 
letters) of word, possibly for erasure (3i+17.8): |N*miv (MT 
and other witnesses have 717°) 


sooo 


nan 


Image B-284885 

COURTESY OF THE LEON LEVY DEAD SEA SCROLLS 
DIGITAL LIBRARY, ISRAEL ANTIQUITIES AUTHORITY. 
PHOTO: NAJIB ANTON ALBINA 


(c) Near full-line vacat at transition from Aram. ch. 7 to 
Heb. ch. 8. Erasure of words with double lines and sub- 


sequent scraping in first line of Heb. text (14.10-1): 
(nb aa[7] 


Image B-284882 

COURTESY OF THE LEON LEVY DEAD SEA SCROLLS 
DIGITAL LIBRARY, ISRAEL ANTIQUITIES AUTHORITY. 
PHOTO: NAJIB ANTON ALBINA 


VV SYS PY Py $^ 


(b) Supralinear dalet added and misspelling of 1¥3721N as 
rm (7.6-8) 


hc Tw Ls ANTT 


alm o ases 


E aa 
Image B-284882 
COURTESY OF THE LEON LEVY DEAD SEA SCROLLS 
DIGITAL LIBRARY, ISRAEL ANTIQUITIES AUTHORITY. 
PHOTO: NAJIB ANTON ALBINA 
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Language 


Syntax 
Verb-subject (verb early in clause): 
3i+17.1(2X), 3i+17.9, 3141710, 12.2 
Subject-verb (verb early in clause): 
3i+17.2(part.), 3i+17.3(part.), 3i+17.6, 3i+17.14, 7.4, 
7.8, 9.16, 9.16(part.), 10-11.4, 14.6, 14.9 
Verb-subject (verb later in clause): 
3i+17.4(part.), 3ii+4-6.7, 3ii+ 46.14 
Subject-verb (verb later in clause): 
3i+17.4(part.), 31+17.5, 3i+17.6, 3i+17.7, 3i+17.10-n1, 
31+17.13, 31+17.15, 31417.16, 12.3 
Subject implied (verb early in clause): 
3i+17.1, 3i+17.2(2x; part.), 3i+17.3(part.), 3i417.3- 
4(part.), 3i+17.5, 3i+17.6 31+17.8, 31+17.9, 3i+17-10, 
3it17.12(part.), 3i+17.17(part.), 3ii+4—6.1, 3ii+4-6.2, 
3ii+4-6.3, 3ii+4—6.13, 12.2, 12.3(?) 
Subject implied (verb later in clause): 
31+17.5, 31417.7, 31+17.15, 12.1, 12.1-2 
Verbless clause: 
3i+17.2, 3i+17-13, 31+17.16(3x), 3i+17.17 
Object early in clause: 
31+17.4, 31+17.7, 31+17.15, 12.1, 12.1—2, 12.3 
Direct object marker (if present): 
—5: 31417.4 
Use of 1 to mark genitive relationship: 
3i+17.1, 3i+17.8, 3141744, 31+17.17(2x), 3i+17.18(3x), 
3ii--4—6.10, 7.7, 12.1, 14.8 
Use of *1 to introduce direct quotation: 
3i+17.8 
Verb of movement + by + animate object: 
3i+17.6 
Copula pronoun: 
31+17.2, 3141743 
Interrogative n: 
31+17.9 


Periphrastic construction (past/future continuative 
action): 
Finite form of mn + participle: 
3i+17.1, 3ii+4-6.13 


4Q113, DANIEL® 


Participle + finite form of mn: 
3i+17.16, 3ii+ 4-6.1 


Lexical items: 

VR: 31417.9, 31+17.14 

PTN: 3i+17.7, 3ii+4-6.18 

PTN: 3ii+4—-6.2, 12.2 

*7: 1ii.4, 141.6, 31+17.1(2x), 31+17.4, 31+17.5(2x), 3i+17.8, 
3i+17.9, 31+17.10, 3i+17.12, 3i+17.13, 3i+17.14(2x), 
3141745, 31+17.17(2X), 31+17.18(3x), 3ii+4-6.5, 
3ii--4—6.9, 3ii+ 4-6.10, 3ii+ 4—-6.12, 3ii+4—-6.13, 
3ii+4-6.14, 3ii+4—-6.16, 7.7, 8.17, 10—11.2, 10-11.5, 
12.1, 12.6, 14.8 

193: 31+17.5 

179: 1ii.2, 31417.15 


Morphology: 
Span form: 
3i+17.2(2x), 3i+17.6, 3i+17.u1, 3ii+4—6.2, 9.17, 10-11.4, 
12.1, 12.3, 14.9 
byan form: 
3i+17.7, 3ii+4-6.1 
Object suffix on verb: 
3i+17.5, 31417.7, 31+17.14, 9.16, 12.1, 14.9 
Assimilated nun: 
10-111 
Dissimilated nun/nasalization: 
3i+17.3, 9.7 


Orthography/Phonology: 
w for [s]: 
3i+17.16, 13.2 


Other notable features: 
Proposed Hebraisms: 
moon (morphological; 3i+17.1) [H] 
Try (morphological; 314173) [H] 
privy (morphological; 14.7) [H] 
Poetic doublets/triplets: 
3i+17.3 


4Qn3, Daniel (Dan) 
[ed. Ulrich, DJD 16:255-67] 


Content synopsis and significance: This manuscript is 
one of five (or six if Puech, “Daniel,” is correct about his 
4QDnf) Qumran copies containing the Aramaic chap- 
ters of Daniel, and one of eight (or nine) overall copies 
of the book. The extant fragments of 4Q113 contain parts 


of Dan 5 (510-12, 14-16, 19-22), 6 (6:8-22, 27-29), and 7 
(71-6, 26-28). Chapters 5 and 6 are the best preserved, 
both being stories of Daniel's travails in the Babylonian 
and Persian royal courts of Belshazzar and Darius, respec- 
tively. On the significance of these court tales and the 


40113, DANIEL? 


vision of Dan 7 in view of the Qumran Aramaic literature 
more broadly, see the profiles for 1Q71 (Dan?) and 4Qu2 
(Dan?). In terms of its textual character, 4Qu3 is marked 
by a fairly high number of minor variants in orthography, 
morphology, and syntax when compared with the MT, 
many of which can be attributed to scribal preferences. 
However, the differences between 4Quz and the MT do 
not appear to be as extensive as we find in 4Qu2 (Dan?). 
Both 4Qu3 and 4Quz (Dan?) are important witnesses to 
the kinds of scribal variation that occurred in authorita- 
tive Jewish texts during the Second Temple period. 


Material remains: Twenty fragments remain of this man- 
uscript, varying considerably in size. The two largest 
fragments are 7 and 18, each of which has parts of two 
columns preserved. The smallest fragments (2—4, 12, 14, 
20) contain only a few letters. Since we are dealing with 
a relatively stable text that we possess in full, these and 
several other fragments help to determine line length 
(about 35-45 letters) and column width (1.5-13.5 cm) in 
the scroll. Based on letter count, the column width seems 
to have varied within a few centimeters, as is typical. From 
frag. 7 we can also reconstruct the column height and line 
number, allowing for a rough estimation of the scroll's 
length. Ulrich proposed 31-32 columns in total, which 
would make for a scroll around 400-450 cm long. This is 
longer than the reconstructed 4Qu2 (Dan?), but still not 


Sample image: 4Qu3 7i-ii 
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as long as other scrolls like nQ1o (Job). No seams are pre- 
served between sheets, and so we cannot estimate the 
columns per sheet, or how many sheets were used. There 
are overlaps in the Aramaic section of Daniel with other 
Qumran copies at 4Qu3 1-4.7-8//4Qu2 (Dan?) 10-1.2-3 
(= MT Dan 542), 4Qu3 12-13.3-5//4Qu2 (Dan?) 13.2-3 
(= MT Dan 7:5-6), and 4Qui3 15.18—22/ /4Qu2 (Dan?) 14.6-8 
(= MT Dan 7:26-28). 


Notes on provenance: The provenance of 4Qu3 is compa- 
rable to that of 4Qu2 (Dan?). A portion of frag. 7ii appears 
on PAM 40.612, which is part of the *G series" photo- 
graphic plates containing fragments discovered by the 
Bedouin and then sold to the Palestine Archaeological 
Museum directly (to Roland de Vaux of the École Biblique) 
or through the Bethlehem antiquities dealer Kando 
(Strugnell, “Photographing,” 124, 131-32). Tigchelaar also 
identified 4Qu3 2 on the PAM “E series" plate 40.963, con- 
nected with the documented excavations of Cave 4 led by 
Roland de Vaux in September, 1952 (DJD 6:3-4). The ori- 
gins of the fragments not on PAM 40.612 or 40.963 are less 
certain, having been discovered either by Bedouin or in 
de Vaux's excavations. Ulrich noted that two fragments of 
the manuscript went missing (frag. 14 and 19), while still 
at the Rockefeller (Palestine Archaeological) Museum 
(DJD 16:256). Fragment 14 was reported missing in 1982, 
and frag. 19 in 1999. 
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PROFILE OF PHYSICAL LAYOUT 

Scroll dimensions: Approx. 21 
cm h. x 400-450 cm l. (based 
on Ulrich's reconstruction) 

Margins: 

Upper: 2.2 cm 


Lower: 2 cm 


Intercolumnar: 1.8 cm (frags. 7, 
18) 


Column dimensions: 
Approx. 16.5 cm h. x 
11.5—13.5 cm W. 
Lines per column: 22 (frag. 7ii) 
Letters per line: Approx. 35-45 
Scribal guidelines: 


Horizontal script lines: Yes 


Vertical column lines: Yes, both 
sides of column 


Average medial letter height: 3 
Space between lines: 6-8 mm 
Space between words: 1-2 mm 
Vacats: Yes; large (7ii+8.14 
[approx. 7.5 cm], 9-11.15 


[approx. 10.5 cm]; intermedi- 
ate sense divisions) 


4Q113, DANIEL® 
Material: Skin 
Script: Herodian formal (Ulrich, based on Cross) 
Proposed palaeographic date: 20-50 CE (Ulrich, based on Cross) 


Special traits and general comments: The preparation of this scroll seems to 
have been good (not excellent), and a noteworthy characteristic is its high 
number of blemishes — six or seven on the extant fragments - relative to 
most manuscripts at Qumran. These included imperfections or pits (5—6.2) 
in the skin, and even holes (7i.17, 7ii+8.3-4). The fact that the scribe regu- 
larly wrote around these blemishes shows that they were part of the scroll 
already when it was inscribed in antiquity. This copy had quite large upper, 
lower, and intercolumnar margins. Most columns seem to have averaged 
lines in the mid-thirties for letter count, though some columns, such as that 
containing the beginning of Dan 8 (frags. 16181419), were closer to the mid- 
forties. The scribe wrote in a rather large, consistent Herodian script. Full 
orthography was regularly used, as in the pronoun nn38N and the long 2ms 
pronominal suffix 12-, which contrasts with the more defective orthography 
of 4Qu2 (Dan?). Like the scribe of 4Qu2 (Dan?), that of 4Qu3 preferred the 
5ysnN verb form to the »yann of the MT, but used the 5yan spelling rather 
than the byan. The scribe wrote 91792 correctly, as a closed compound word 
at 7i15 (so also 4Qu5 [Dan?] 3-7.17) as opposed to the MT's Dap 52 and, 
surprisingly, wrote 1’) instead of the expected T 12 at 9—1113. This seems 
best interpreted as a morphological Hebraism. Ulrich (“Identification”) sug- 
gested that the scribe who copied 4Quz can also be identified in 1Qu (PsP), 
4Q57 (Isa*) and 11Q14 (Sefer ha-Milhamah). The scripts are indeed very simi- 
lar, though Tigchelaar harbors some reservations (in Humbert and Fidanzio, 
Khirbet Qumran, 258). Most of the spaces left blank are due to the manu- 
script blemishes mentioned above, but the scribe did leave large vacats of 
nearly a full line at a point of significant progression within a story (7ii+8.14, 
before Dan 6:19), and between two distinct stories (9-11.15, between Dan 6 
and 7). In the parts of the scroll preserved, syntactic arrangements with the 
verb placed later in clause are quite common. Many of these clauses occur 
in Dan 6. 


Original manuscript quality: Good-very good 


Select bibliography: Beyer, ATTM =, 148-60; Beyer, ATTM 2, 187-99; 


Script sample: 


W SA A^ Io "A f AA RR AT AA DI ARR 


NPP Baa vy OWS DD 
n vv 


40113, DANIEL? 237 
Representative sample of corrections and scribal features: 
Supralinear vay added (7i14): DWM (b) Blemish on skin (in this case a hole), avoided by the 


scribe (7ii+8.3-4; see also 5-6.2; 71.17; 9-111417, 21; and 
12-13.4) 


Language 
Syntax Lexical items: 
Verb-subject (verb early in clause): "TIN: 174.2 
7ii+8.13, 71i 814, 7ii+8.15, 7114-848 PTR: 7ii+8.6 
Subject-verb (verb early in clause): PINA: 711+ 8.8, 7ii+8.15, 7114-846 
71i+8.8, 7ii+8.12, 7ii+8.15, 7ii+8.16 "7: 5-6.1, 71.12, 71.16, 71i+8.9, 7ii+8.11, 7ii+8.12, 7ii+8.17, 
Subject-verb (verb later in clause): 7ii+ 8.18, 921.21 
9-11.16 "72: 711+ 8.6 
Subject implied (verb early in clause): 
7ii+8.3, 711+ 8.13, 7ii+8.15, 7ii+8.18 Morphology: 
Subject implied (verb later in clause): Dyan form: 
7ii+8.6, 7ii+8.7, 71148.7-8, 7ii+8.11, 7ii+8.17, 5-6.2, 71148.8, 7ii+8.10, 7ii+8.15 
7ii+8.17-18, 9-11.17 Syank form: 
Verbless clause: 7ii+ 8.16 
7ii+8.6 Object suffix on verb: 
Object early in clause: 7ii+ 8.8 
9-11.17 Assimilated nun: 
Use of *1 to mark genitive relationship: 9-11.13 
7ii+ 8.11, 7ii+8.17 Dissimilated nun/nasalization: 
Verb of movement + 5y + animate object: 7ii+ 8.15 
7ii+ 8.8 
Verb of movement + 5 + inanimate object: Orthography/Phonology: 
7ii+8.15, 7ii+8.17 2ms (pro)nominal suffix 13/82: 
Use of negative particle x (+ prefix-conjugation 1-4.3, 1-4.14, 7ii+8.18 
verb): w for Isl: 
1-44 7ii+ 8.4, 7118.6, 7118.7, 7ii+8.13, 12-13.3(2x), 15.22 


Periphrastic construction (past/future continuative Other notable features: 


action): Proposed Hebraisms: 
Finite form of mn + participle: Tn (morphological; 9-11.13) 
5-6.2, 7ii+8.7—-8 piv>y (lexical; 15.20) [H] 


Participle + finite form of mn: 
9-11.21 
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4Q115, DANIELP 


4Qni5, Daniel" (Dan^) 
[ed. Ulrich, DJD 16:279-86] 


Content synopsis and significance: This is the last of five (or 
possibly six; see Puech, *Daniel") Qumran copies of Daniel 
preserving parts of the Aramaic portion of the book, out 
of eight (or nine) copies of Daniel in total. 4Qu5 contains 
parts of Dan 3, 4, and 7, comprising both court tales and 
Daniel's apocalyptic vision. On the significance of these 
two genres in view of the wider Aramaic literary corpus at 
Qumran, see the profiles for1Q71 (Dan?) and 4Qui2 (Dan?). 
Like 1Q72 (Dan>), 4Qu5 is missing the Prayer of Azariah 
and the Song of the Three Judean Youths, placed between 
Dan 3:23 and 24 in the Greek and Latin translations. Thus, 
1Q72 (Dan^) and 4Qu5 have the same version of the story 
as found in the MT. Apart from some minor, mostly ortho- 
graphic variants, the text of 4Qui5 is quite close to that of 
other Qumran copies, and to the MT. We do occasionally 
find an added word repetitive of other, nearby contexts 
(see terms from Dan 3:24 replicated in 3:25 at 2ii.5), and at 
3—7.3 (Dan 4:6) a minor syntactic alteration. 


Material remains: Twelve fragments remain of this manu- 
script, the largest being frags. 2, 4-6 (joined with certainty 
into one), and 8. Fragment 2 is irregularly shaped, but 
at its outer dimensions is roughly the size of a standard 
playing card. Fragments 10-12 are very small, containing 
few or no legible letters. What are labelled frags. 13-15 in 
DJD 16 have been identified by Ulrich as belonging to other 
manuscripts, something that is clearly the case at least for 
frag. 14. The Aramaic passages of Daniel partly preserved 
on the fragments are Dan 3:8-12, 23-25; 4:5-9, 12-16; and 


715-23. Because frag. 2 contains upper and intercolumnar 
margins, along with the beginnings of five lines of 2ii, it 
allows us to estimate within a range the width of one col- 
umn of the scroll. By placing frag. 1 relative to the scant 


remains at the left edge of 2i, it is possible to determine 
that the first line of 2i began with Dan 3:8 (Machiela, “New 
Reconstruction"). This critical piece of evidence paves the 
way for reconstructing two successive columns at around 
twenty-five lines each, from which we can estimate the 
length of the entire scroll at between 300 and 400 cm, 
depending on several factors such as whether it once had 
a handle sheet at its beginning. The scroll would likely 
have contained 24-25 columns of text, with the inscribed 
portion of the scroll being around 300-350 cm long. 
Fragments 1-2 most likely belong to cols. 7-8, frags. 3-7 
to col. 9, and frags. 8-9 to col. 16. The remaining fragments 
cannot be placed with certainty. Although it is impossible 
to know for certain, each sheet appears to have contained 
around four columns of text, based on the fact that col. 
8 can be reconstructed as appreciably narrower (approx. 
10.5 cm) than col. 7 (approx. 12 cm), and was likely the last 
column on a sheet. The only overlap with another Qumran 
copy of Daniel is at 4Qu5 2ii.1-5//1Q72 (Dan?) 1.3-5 (= MT 
Dan 3:23-25). 


Notes on provenance: 4Qus 2 is found on the early “G 
series" PAM plate 40.620. The "G Series" images are asso- 
ciated with the fragments discovered by Bedouin in 1952 
(Strugnell, “Photographing,” 124, 131-32). The Bedouin sold 
these fragments to the Palestine Archaeological Museum 
either directly or through the Bethlehem antiquities 
dealer Kando (DJD 6:3-4). Others fragments of 4Qu15 were 
discovered during the official excavation of Cave 4, led by 
Roland de Vaux during September 22-29, 1952, as shown 
by their presence on the “E series" PAM plates 40.975 
(frags. 5, 7), 40.982 (frag. 6), and 40.985 (frag. 4). 
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Sample image: 4Qu15 2i-ii, 4 (Not a proposed arrangement of the fragments) 
Image B-284285 


COURTESY OF THE LEON LEVY DEAD SEA SCROLLS DIGITAL LIBRARY, ISRAEL ANTIQUITIES AUTHORITY. PHOTO: NAJIB 
ANTON ALBINA 
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PROFILE OF PHYSICAL LAYOUT 


Scroll dimensions: Approx. 
19 cm h. x 300-350 cm w. 


Margins: 

Upper: At least 1.6 cm (frag. 2) 

Lower: At least 9 mm (frag. 9) 

Intercolumnar: Approx. 1.5 cm 
(1.2 cm to right-most ruled 


line; frag. 2) 


Column dimensions: Approx. 
15.5 cm h x 10.5-12.5 cm. W. 


Lines per column: 25 


(frags. 1-2) 
Letters per line: Approx. 35-45 
Scribal guidelines: 


Horizontal script lines: Yes 
(frag. 2) 


Vertical column lines: Yes, both 
sides of column (frag. 2) 


Average medial letter height: 
2mm 


Space between lines: 6-7 mm 
Space between words: 1-3 mm 


Vacats: Yes; small (3-712 
[6 mm]), medium (2ii.4 
[18 cm], 3-7.2 [1.2 cm], 
3-743 [1.7 cm]), and large 
(2ii.1 [3 cm reconstr.], 8-9.6 
[2.8 cm]); all minor sense 
divisions 


4Q115, DANIEL? 
Material: Skin 
Script: Early Herodian formal (Pfann; Ulrich, based on Cross) 
Proposed palaeographic date: 25-1 BCE (Ulrich, based on Cross) 


Special traits and general comments: Ulrich described the skin of this manu- 
script as “ill-prepared,” but this impression may be partly due its advanced 
state of deterioration. At high magnification the hair follicles do make the 
surface of the skin look quite rough. Pfann (“Preliminary Edition,” 38-39), 
however, proposed that the skin may be in poor shape due to environmental 
degradation over the course of storage. Based on its preparation techniques, 
it seems to be a copy of fairly high (not the highest) quality. Margin sizes are 
at or slightly above the norm for Qumran manuscripts, and the scroll was 
carefully, evenly ruled and written. Judging by standard practices among 
the Qumran manuscripts, we would expect the bottom margin to have been 
slightly larger than the upper one. Assuming that the upper margin is fully 
preserved at 1.6 cm on frag. 2, it is thus likely that the lower margin was 
once around 2 cm. Horizontal and vertical lines were made to guide writing 
and demarcate columns widths, and several scholars have commented on 
the unusual three vertical lines (rather than the usual two) inscribed in the 
intercolumn of frag. 2 (see Tov, Scribal Practices, 59—61). This practice resem- 
bles the so-called “double ruling” used in a handful of other Qumran scrolls 
(e.g. at the beginnings of sheets on 4Q27 [Num^]), and also occurring out- 
side Qumran (Tov, Scribal Practices, 59-60). The only other Aramaic scroll 
on which this trait clearly occurs is 11Q10 (Job) 21, also in an intercolumn 
on the middle of a sheet. Proposed reasons for the practice vary, including 
neatness, ensured observance of the left margin (Tov, Scribal Practices, 59), 
and guidance for minimum and maximum line length (Pfann, "Preliminary 
Edition," 40). None of these explanations is especially convincing, since the 
practice is only occasional, sometimes occurs at the right side of columns 
(e.g., 4Q27 [Num^]), and scribes do not seem to have used the guidelines 
for the purpose suggested by Pfann (on 4Qui5 all lines fall well short of the 
right-most line). Given all of the evidence, one wonders if, in some cases, the 
sporadic use of an extra vertical line resulted from a mistake in preparing 
the manuscript, with the added line adjusting the original size of the column 
or intercolumn. Pfann's ("Preliminary Edition,” 39) and Ulrich's (DJD 16:279) 
observation that “indents,” or points jalons, were made along the middle ver- 
tical line, to be used as guide dots for inscribing the horizontal script lines, 
is incorrect. Such dots typically occur only at the beginnings and ends of 
sheets (which is not the case here), and the holes cited by Ulrich in connec- 
tion with frag. 2.4—5 do not line up well with the vertical or horizontal ruling 
marks; they are the result of deterioration. Pfann (“Preliminary Edition,” 39) 
suggested that the horizontal ruling was done with “very diluted ink,” which 
would be abnormal and does not appear to me to be correct. The ruling was 
more likely done as usual, with light scoring by a sharpened reed or other 
instrument, creating a darkened line on the skin. 

The scribe wrote in a tidy, consistent, and small script (among the small- 
est preserved among the Aramaic scrolls) with notably generous word 
spacing at many points in the preserved text. Pfann (“Daniel and Ezra,” 136; 
"Preliminary Edition," 45-53) commented at some length on a rare system of 
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regular vacats used by this scribe to indicate minor breaks 
in the narrative progression, essentially constituting a 
punctuation system. Many, though not all, of these spaces 
align with later Masoretic sense-divisions of varying types, 
and approximate modern verse and paragraph partitions. 
Several such vacats are preserved on the extant fragments, 
while a number of others can be posited with confidence 
based on reconstructed line lengths and comparison with 
the received versions of Daniel. Pfann proposed that these 
vacats attest to a Second Temple period reading tradition 
that was reflected in large part by the later Masoretic 
system of pauses. The scribe of 4Qu5 wrote with an 
orthographic style that tended towards being defective, 
like 4Qu2 (Dan?) and the Mr, as opposed to the more 
consistently full orthography of 4Qu13 (Dan). There are, 
however, occasional full spellings in 4Qu5, such as nap In 
in 3-7-12, later corrected to (n)npm (MT np?n). The noun 
"portion" is also spelled p»m in 1Q20 (apGen), reflecting a 
different phonology than in the MT, and the 3ms pronomi- 
nal suffix was originally spelled nn- (perhaps mistakenly 
written as feminine, and then corrected to masculine?). 
The letters aleph and he regularly vary at the end of words 
in comparison with the MT, and the scribe idiosyncrati- 
cally wrote the name Nebuchadnezzar with a word-break 


Script sample: 
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in the middle (^21 7235; cf. 2ii.2), like the compound name 
Abednego (131 73y; cf. 2ii.1). As in 4Q113 (Dan?) 7i.15, 53572 
is written in the correct etymological form (3-717), with- 
out the incorrect word-break found in the MT (»3p 55). A 
curious physical feature of the writing is that the ink has 
slowly eaten away the surface of the skin, in some places 
leaving only the negative impression of the letter that was 
once present. Lines of writing have sometimes decom- 
posed entirely, leaving only uninscribed strips of leather 
between where the writing once was. The same phenom- 
enon has been observed, for example, on 1020 (apGen), 
4Q26 (Lev4), and 4Q406 (ShirShabbs) (see Tov, Scribal 
Practices, 53—54, for further examples). Nir-El and Broshi 
(‘Black Ink") attributed this trait to the type of binding 
agents used in the ink mixture of these manuscripts, while 
Cross had earlier assumed it was due to storage of the ink 
in a metal inkwell. 


Original manuscript quality: Good—very good 
Select bibliography: Beyer, ATTMP, 148-60; Beyer, ATTM?, 


187-99; Pfann, "Preliminary Edition"; Machiela, “New 
Reconstruction." 
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Representative sample of corrections and scribal features: 


(a) "Double ruling" (three vertical lines) inscribed in the 
intercolumnar margin (frag. 2) 


Image B-284285 

COURTESY OF THE LEON LEVY DEAD SEA SCROLLS 
DIGITAL LIBRARY, ISRAEL ANTIQUITIES AUTHORITY. 
PHOTO: NAJIB ANTON ALBINA 


(b) Erasure of letter at end of word by scraping (3-742): 
{npn 


Image B-284285 
COURTESY OF THE LEON LEVY DEAD SEA SCROLLS 
DIGITAL LIBRARY, ISRAEL ANTIQUITIES AUTHORITY. 
PHOTO: NAJIB ANTON ALBINA 
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Language 


Syntax 

Verb-subject (verb early in clause): 
2ii.4 

Subject-verb (verb early in clause): 
2ji.2, 2ii.5, 3-7.13(2x) 

Subject-verb (verb later in clause): 
2ii.1, 377.3, 377.1213, 3—747 

Subject implied (verb early in clause): 
2ii.2, 2ii.4(2x), 8-9.3 

Subject implied (verb later in clause): 


2ii.3, 3-7-12(2x) 


4Q117, EZRA 


Direct object marker (if present): 
—5:3-7.3 

Use of *1 to mark genitive relationship: 
3-7-1 

Interrogative n: 
211.3 


Lexical items: 
PTR: 2ii.2, 8-9.6 
T: 377.1, 3-7-17, 3-7.18, 8-9.4, 8-9.7, 8-9.8, 12.1(?) 


Verbless clause: Morphology: 
3-744(2x) Object suffix on verb: 
Object early in clause: 3-742 
21.3, 3-7-3) 37747 
4Qn7, Ezra 


[ed. Ulrich, DJD 16:291-93] 


Content synopsis and significance: What little remains of 
this manuscript contains snippets of Ezra 4:2-11 (frags. 
1-2; parallel in 1 Esdras 5:66-70) and 5:17—6:5 (frag. 3; par- 
allel in 1 Esdras 6:20—25). This is the only preserved copy of 
Ezra from the Qumran caves, and is important for show- 
ing that the book was kept as part of the library there. One 
of the transitions from Hebrew to Aramaic in Ezra occurs 
at 4:8, and while we do not possess the actual change from 
one language to the other on the extant fragments, frag. 1 
(Hebrew) and frag. 2 (Aramaic) contain nearby text, show- 
ing that it was once present in the intervening space on 
the original scroll. The small amount of extant text is quite 
close to the version of Ezra known from the MT, with a few 
minor variants. The differences are mostly orthographic, 
but also include two cases of changing the number of a 
verb, once from plural to singular, and once from singu- 
lar to plural. In at least the first case (3.3; Ezra 6:1), this 
change makes good sense in the narrative context, and 
corresponds to a variant also present in the Lxx. Ezra, like 
Daniel, is a text whose literary framing is in Hebrew, but 
includes extensive material in Aramaic. Although it seems 
to have been composed at a time slightly earlier than the 
majority of Aramaic texts in the Qumran library, there 
are clear thematic connections between Ezra and other 
Aramaic works. These include interest in the positions 


and success of Israelites in the foreign royal court, how 
those from Israel are to interact with foreigners more gen- 
erally, the pedagogical role of priests in Israel, and proper 
marriage. 


Material remains: 4Qu7 consists of three fragments. 
Fragments 1 and 2 are quite small, with portions of sev- 
eral lines of writing preserved on each. Fragment 3 is over 
twice the size of frags. 10r 2, with nine partial lines of text. 
Because the content of all three fragments is part of a 
known text that closely resembles the MT, we can recon- 
struct some of the surrounding context, line length, and 
column width with a fairly high degree of certainty. The 
column to which frag. 3 once belonged was approximately 
10.5 cm wide, and the column of frags. 1-2 closer to 10 cm. 
It is likely that frags. 1-2 belonged to a single column, per- 
haps directly preceding the column of frag. 3. Because no 
margins are preserved on the fragments, it is now impossi- 
ble to determine the number of lines per column, column 
height, or the original length of the scroll. 


Notes on provenance: The fragments of 4Qu17 are not found 
on the early "E series" or “G series" PAM plates. While their 
discovery in Cave 4 is assured, the mode of that discovery 
was not documented. 
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Sample image: 4Qu7 3 


PROFILE OF PHYSICAL LAYOUT 


Column dimensions: Approx. 
10.5 cm w. 


Letters per line: Approx. 50-60 
Scribal guidelines: 
Horizontal script lines: Yes 


Average medial letter height: 
1-15 mm 


Space between lines: approx. 
6—7 mm 


Space between words: 0.5-1 


Vacats: Yes; small (3.9 [9 mm]; 
intermediate sense division) 


Material: Skin 
Script: Late Hasmonean or early Herodian formal (Ulrich, based on Cross) 
Proposed palaeographic date: 75-25 BCE (Ulrich, based on Cross) 


Special traits and general comments: This manuscript was made of finely- 
prepared skin, with horizontal guidelines placed at around the average 
spacing of 6—7 mm from the top of one line to the next. The scribe wrote 
in a tiny, neat hand, among the smallest scripts on any of the Aramaic 
Qumran scrolls. Despite the overall care taken by the scribe, a lapse in the 
usual, formal style is found in the cursive tav at 3.9 (this seems to have been 
intended as a formal tav based on the ductus, the scribe having failed to lift 
the pen sufficiently when moving from the first to the second stroke). The 
spacing of words is very tight in some places, essentially scriptio continua 
(e.g., 3.3, towards the end of 3.7), but in other places word spaces are more 
easily discerned. The single, preserved vacat at 3.9 marks a significant sec- 
tion break within a chapter of Ezra, and we might expect that vacats were 
used regularly throughout the manuscript to demarcate larger sense-units 
in the narrative. As in many of the Aramaic texts for which we have multiple 
copies, 4Qu7 appears to have exchanged he and aleph indiscriminately in 
comparison with the MT text of Ezra. It also twice differs from the MT on 
the number of a verb. As in MT Ezra, we find in 4Qu17 the more archaic (or 
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formal) n392 (2.3), rather than the form }92 typical of the 
Qumran Aramaic scrolls. The far demonstrative pronoun 
TT “that” is used at 3.2, the only other Qumran attestation 
being in 4Q556a (Prophecy?) 5i.13. 


Script sample: 


| 


4Q243, PSEUDO-DANIEL^ 
Original manuscript quality: Good—very good 


Select bibliography: Beyer, ATTMP, 160-61; Beyer, ATTM?, 
200. 
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Language 


Syntax 

Subject-verb (verb later in clause): 
3-7 

Subject implied (verb early in clause): 
3.8, 3.9 

Use of 1 to mark genitive relationship: 
3.6 

Verb of movement + + inanimate object: 
3.8 


RNN 


Lexical items: 
"1: 3.6 
192: 2.3 (1322), 3.9(?) 


Morphology: 
Span form: 
3.8 
Assimilated nun: 
3.9 
Dissimilated nun/nasalization: 
3.4 


4Q243, Pseudo-Daniel^ (psDan?) 
[ed. Collins and Flint, DJD 22:97-121] 


Content synopsis and significance: This manuscript is often 
associated with 4Q244 (psDan>) and 4Q245 (psDan:), all 
of which were given the title Pseudo-Daniel by J.T. Milik 
(“Prière de Nabonide,” 411). However, this shared designa- 
tion is slightly misleading for two reasons. First, 4Q243 
and 4Q244 (psDan>) contain overlapping material (4Q243 
13.1-4//4Q244 [psDan^] 1211-4), but neither scroll overlaps 
with 4Q245 (psDan*) so that it is not clear whether 4Q245 
(psDan*) represents the same composition as 4Q243 
and 4Q244 (psDan>). Second, the title Pseudo-Daniel 
implicitly privileges the Daniel traditions that eventu- 
ally came to constitute the biblical book of Daniel (see 
Perrin, “Daniel Traditions”). It has become clear that 
Daniel traditions were pervasive and diverse in the early 


Second Temple period, and it seems best not to assume 
that a text like 4Q243 is derivative of the canonical book 
of Daniel. The names Daniel and Belshazzar in frag. 2 of 
4Q243 reveal that at least part of this text is set in the royal 
Persian court, a setting further confirmed by reference to 
“the nobles of the King" (&25n 712929) in 40244 (psDan*) 
1-34. Court tales are found repeatedly among the Aramaic 
Scrolls, as in the Prayer of Nabonidus (4Q242), Jews at the 
Persian Court (4Q550), Four Kingdoms (4Q552, 553, 553a), 
and the copies of biblical Daniel at Qumran. Portions of 
Tobit and the Abram cycle in the Genesis Apocryphon 
(1Q20) also draw on aspects of the court-tale theme. 
While 4Q243 clearly narrates a court tale focused on 
Daniel, the precise contents of the story in 4Q243 and 


4Q243, PSEUDO-DANIEL^ 


4Q244 (psDan?) are difficult to discern, given the poor state 
of preservation for both scrolls. Two features, however, 
provide some sense of the plot. First, there is a reference 
to something being written down in 4Q243 6. Second, 
much of the preserved portions of 4Q243 (and 4Q244 
[psDan>]) evidently involve a review of Israelite history, 
spanning from primordial times to at least the Hellenistic 
period. That the review extends into the Hellenistic period 
is seen in the reference to someone named "Balakros" 
(011223), which is “decidedly Hellenistic, and was a popu- 
lar name among Alexander’s generals” (Collins and Flint, 
DJD 22:137). This helps to establish a likely terminus post 
quem for this composition during the fourth to second 
centuries BCE. Collins and Flint reconstructed the arc of 
this historical review, dividing it into four periods: the pri- 
meval period, the period from the patriarchs to the exile, 
the Hellenistic period, and the eschatological period. An 
interesting aspect of this account is that the exile seems to 
have been caused as a result of God's anger at the Israelite 
practice of sacrificing their children “to demons of error” 
(xmyv Tw), an otherwise unattested tradition (4Q243 
13; cf. 4Q244 [psDan^] 12). Collins and Flint suggested that 
Daniel is expounding for the king the contents of some 
sort of revelatory book, though it is unclear when and 
where the book was written, and by whom. One thing 
that distinguishes 4Q243 from other Danielic historical 
reviews is the fact that it does not begin with the exilic 
period (e.g., Dan 2, 7; cf. 4Q552-553a [Four Kingdoms*~‘]). 
Enoch is named in frag. 9, and “the tower” (89739, perhaps 
a reference to Gen 11) in frag. 10. With respect to its histori- 
cal scope, the account in 4Q243 is closer to the Enochic 
Animal Apocalypse and the Apocalypse of Weeks than 
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to the historical visions in the biblical book of Daniel. 
A small detail linking this text to others in the Aramaic 
corpus at Qumran is the phrase Nov»]p. nni “paths of 
t[ruth" in 7.2. This is a common expression in descriptions 
of positive conduct, often in texts where fathers are teach- 
ing their children (e.g, 1020 [apGen] 6.3; 4Q212 [Eng] 
111.18, 1v.25; 4Q213 [Levi?] 4.5), but also in the so-called “son 
of God" text (4Q246 [apocrDan] ii.5). 

The narrator of the historical review is never made 
clear in the available fragments, though the most plausi- 
ble speaker in light of frags. 1-2 is Daniel. This first-person 
narrative perspective is extremely popular in the Aramaic 
literature at Qumran. However, as in many other com- 
parable texts, frags. 1-2 reveal that 4Q243 is framed by 
third-person narration. 


Material remains: Forty fragmentary pieces remain of this 
manuscript, only a handful of which are (slightly) larger 
than a postage stamp. Few fragments contain more than 
four fragmentary lines of text (frags. 12, 24). Several frag- 
ments preserve parts of the upper, left, and right margins, 
though the lower margin is not present. Intercolumnar 
margins are extant in frags. n and 17. Remnants of the 
scroll's stitching can be seen in frag. 1. The order of the 
fragments cannot be reconstructed on material grounds, 
and the editors have relied primarily on biblical referents 
to determine their placements. 


Notes on provenance: The fragments of 4Q243 are not 
found on the early "E series" or “G series" PAM plates. 
While their discovery in Cave 4 is assured, the mode of 
that discovery was not documented. 


Sample image: 4Q243 1, 24 (Not a proposed arrangement of the fragments) 
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PROFILE OF PHYSICAL LAYOUT 
Margins: 
Upper: 1131.5 cm 


Intercolumnar: Approx. 7 mm 
(frag. ni-ii) 


Letters per line: 
Approx. 36 (based on overlap 
with 4Q244 [psDan*] 13; 
Collins and Flint) 

Scribal guidelines: 


Horizonal script lines: Yes 


Vertical column lines: Yes, both 
sides of column 


Average medial letter height: 
3-4mm 


Space between lines: 7-9 mm 


Space between words: 
15-2 mm 


Vacats: None preserved 


4Q243, PSEUDO-DANIEL^ 
Material: Skin 
Script: Herodian (Collins and Flint) semi-formal (Langlois, "Theonyms") 


Proposed palaeographic date: 1-25 CE (Collins and Flint) or slightly earlier 
(Langlois, "Theonyms") 


Special traits and general comments: Collins and Flint (DJD 22:97) doubted 
the presence of horizontal ruling in this manuscript, but such ruling appears 
likely based on the even line spacing and what appear to be very faint 
script lines on several of the fragments. These are more lightly impressed 
and thicker than the more obvious vertical column lines, and may be seen 
best on the third line of frag. n. The scribe wrote into the ruled interco- 
lumnar margin in frag. 8, and from our few samples it appears that these 
margins were considerably smaller than in scrolls like 1020 (apGen), 4Q544 
(Visions of Amram>), and 4Q554 (NJ?). Nevertheless, 4Q243 is otherwise 
generously-spaced, and the scribe wrote in a tidy, well-trained hand making 
few mistakes as far as we can tell. The most distinctive characteristic of the 
scribe's practice is his use of palaeo-Hebrew script at 1.2 to write the divine 
name n3n5N "your God.” The letter kaph of the 2ms suffix has been the topic 
of some discussion, considered by Milik (“Prière de Nabonide,” 412, n. 1) and 
Tov (Scribal Practices, 240) to be an aberration from the more traditional 
palaeo-Hebrew kaph, with its two-step head (see Langlois, "Theonyms"). 
Milik deemed the letter to have “une forme nettement ‘samaritaine,” while 
Tov suggested that the scribe was ignorant of some palaeo-Hebrew letters. 
However, Langlois ("Theonyms") rightly noted that the shape of the letter is 
within the expected bounds of palaeo-Hebrew letter formation. In fact, the 
kaph in 4Q243 resembles those of the of the first hand in 103 (palaeoLev 
[and palaeoNum?]), 2Q5 (palaeoLev), and nQ1 (palaeoLev2), showing that 
forms similar to that in 4Q243 were more widely employed by scribes at or 
beyond Qumran. Langlois ("Theonyms") is of the opinion that the word was 
written at the same time as the rest of the text, by a single scribe. 

The scribe used at least once the long form of the 2ms suffix, in the the- 
onym just discussed, and perhaps employed samek for /s/ in |cN10 "hate" 
(39.2), though the context of these letters is lacking and the meaning of the 
word remains uncertain. In other respects, the language and orthography 
are typical of Qumran Aramaic. 


Original manuscript quality: Very good 
Select bibliography: Milik, “Prière de Nabonide,” 411-15; Beyer, ATTMP, 


105-7; Beyer, ATTM?, 139-42; García Martinez, Apocalyptic, 137-61; Collins, 
“Pseudo-Daniel.” 
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Script sample: 


43 Ly 33544 "M 11 Tif HHA AA HM &N 
np ev wi vy Xr 4 A »» vU» Yh SSH 
24x 


Corrections and scribal features: 


(a) Divine name written in palaeo-Hebrew characters (b) Supralinear letters inserted (35.1): ] A738 1l yo[ 
(1.2): DIMON 


Language 
Lexical items: 
Syntax DR: 3.1 
Verb-subject (verb early in clause): D3): 11 
13.1, 24.2, 25.3(?) *1: 6.3, 8.3, 20.3, 26.2 
Subject-verb (verb early in clause): 
244(?) Morphology: 
Subject implied (verb early in clause): Spar form: 
1.1(?), 4.1(?), 10.2(?), 12.2(?), 13.1-2(?), 16.2, 24.3 244 
Subject implied (verb later in clause): 
6.2 Orthography/Phonology: 
Verbless clause: 2ms (pro)nominal suffix n3/82: 
16.4 1.2 
Direct object marker (if present): w for /s/: 
—5: 13.2 20.2 
o for /s/: 
Periphrastic construction (past/future continuative 39.2(?) 
action): 


Finite form of n + participle: 
13.2(?) 
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4Q244, PSEUDO-DANIEL? 


4Q244, Pseudo-Daniel® (psDan*) 
[ed. Collins and Flint, DJD 2223-131] 


Content synopsis and significance: This manuscript is 
often grouped together with 4Q243 (psDan?) and 4Q245 
(psDan*) under the title Pseudo-Daniel, though 4Q244 
overlaps only with 4Q243 and not 4Q245. It is quite pos- 
sible, therefore, that the three manuscripts classified as 
Pseudo-Daniel comprise two, distinct compositions. For a 
fuller discussion of the contents and significance of the 
composition represented by 4Q244, see the profile for 
4Q243 (psDan?). The largest preserved fragment of 4Q244 
(frag. 12) presents God's rationale for subjecting Israel to 
the Babylonian conquest and exile, and contains the only 
text paralleled in 4Q243 (psDan?). Both copies depict the 
desolation of Israel as the result of their decision to forsake 
God and follow the &myvo »r'v[ *]demons of error" (40244 
121-4; cf. 4Q243 [psDan?] 131-4). Reynolds (“Demons of 
Error") and others have made a case that this passage 
has child sacrifice to foreign deities in view. Other parts 
of 4Q244 reflect the broader Second Temple period tradi- 
tion of Daniel serving in the court of a foreign king (frags. 
1-3, 4). The clearest references to events from Israel's past, 
more fully attested in 4Q243 (psDan?), are present in frag. 
8. Here we find mention of the flood, Noah, and (Mount) 
Lubar (lines 2-3; see also 1020 [apGen] 12.13; Jub. 5:28, 7:1; 
cf. Fitzmyer, Commentary, 161). 


Material remains: Less text is extant in 4Q244 than in 
4Q243 (psDan?). The manuscript comprises fourteen frag- 
ments, though these are made up of seventeen pieces, 
two being joined to make frag. 1 and three to make frag. 
12 (Collins and Flint, DJD 22323). Like 4Q243 (psDan?), 
4Q244 has several upper margins preserved, most fully 
on frags. 1 and 12. No lower margins remain, making the 
dimensions of the columns difficult to discern. Only 
frags. 1-3 and 12 contain text of any significant length, 
each preserving broken portions of four lines. Most of 
the remaining fragments contain little more than one or 
two complete words. Collins and Flint reported that sev- 
eral of fragments contain worm-holes, and suggested that 
the damage patterns created by these holes might in the 
future prove helpful in reconstructing the original order of 
some of the fragments (DJD 22323). 


Notes on provenance: The fragments of 4Q244 are not 
found on the early "E series" or “G series" PAM plates. 
While their discovery in Cave 4 is assured, the mode of 
that discovery was not documented. 


Sample image: 4Q244 12 


4Q244, PSEUDO-DANIEL* 


PROFILE OF PHYSICAL LAYOUT 
Margins: 
Upper:1.2 cm 


Intercolumnar: 9-11 mm 
(frags. 5, 11) 


Scribal guidelines: 
Horizonal script lines: Yes 
Vertical column lines: Yes 

(frag. u; right side of column 


preserved) 


Average medial letter height: 
2-3.5 mm 


Space between lines: 7-11 mm 
Space between words: 1-2 mm 


Vacats: None preserved 
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Material: Skin 


Script: Herodian, of a similar but *more minute hand than 4Q243" (Collins 
and Flint) 


Proposed palaeographic date: 1-25 CE (Collins and Flint) 


Special traits and general comments: This scribe wrote in a small script 
that is visibly more erratic, messy, and cursive than the scribe of 4Q243 
(psDan?). Collins and Flint (DJD 22329) mentioned that the script changes 
on frag. 12, becoming “more cramped” and “more cursive” for the remain- 
der of the fragment. They entertain whether this implies a change of scribe 
or an attempt to squeeze text secondarily into a preexisting vacat. Neither 
of these explanations is convincing, and the script remains quite constant 
throughout the fragment. It does, however, appear that the scribe may have 
made a new calamus pen or recut his existing one based on the thick letters 
at the beginning of line 1, and especially the malformed shin of 9X7” in that 
line. He also used two cursive-style tavs in frag. 12, as opposed to the formal 
or square-style tavs in frags. 5 and 8, a variation that also occurs in other 
Qumran scrolls. It seems that this scribe was less experienced than those 
who wrote the best Qumran texts, with the relatively faint, thin letters in 
line 2 resulting from too little ink in the calamus. The scribe of 4Q244 wrote 
with a fairly full orthography, very common in the Qumran scrolls. The man- 
uscript bears the marks of careful preparation, with both horizontal and 
vertical ruling and ample line spacing, but it has much smaller margins than 
the highest quality scrolls like 1020 (apGen), 4Q537 (TJacob?), and 4Q554a 
(NJ^). Together with the script, this indicates that the copy was of a medium 
quality. 

There is no vav at the beginning of 5ii.4 as transcribed by Collins and 
Flint, where it seems they either mistook the right, upper arm of the aleph as 
aseparate letter, or forgot to add a bracket indicating textual reconstruction. 


Original manuscript quality: Good 
Select bibliography: Milik, “Prière de Nabonide,” 411-15; Beyer ATTMP, 


105-7; Beyer, ATTM?, 139-42; García Martinez, Apocalyptic, 137-61; Collins, 
“Pseudo-Daniel.” 


Script sample: 


1125105 Wh A 11 00 AN AA Ag AA 
nn v ^^ PY oy bY «V 44 b a5 
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Corrections and scribal features: 


(a) Supralinear letter added (1.1): 32929 


E ` 


rat EL P. 


y MU s 


EL 


Language 


Syntax 
Verb-subject (verb early in clause): 
4.2(?), 12.1(?), 12.2 
Subject implied (verb early in clause): 
5ii.4, 12.2, 131(?) 
Use of *1 to mark genitive relationship: 
1-34 


4Q245, PSEUDO-DANIEL? 


(b) Supralinear word added (4.2): Jbp 


Lexical items: 
na: 8.2 
T: 1-3.1, 11.1, 12.3 


Morphology: 
Sparx form: 
1-3.2(?), 12.3 


4Q245, Pseudo-Daniel* (psDan*) 
[ed. Collins and Flint, DJD 22353-64] 


Content synopsis and significance: This manuscript is 
grouped with 4Q243 (psDan?) and 4Q244 (psDan^) under 
the heading Pseudo-Daniel. Despite this identification, 
4Q245 does not contain any material that overlaps with 
either 4Q243 (psDan?) or 4Q244 (psDan?), and it is not a 
settled matter that 40245 comes from the same composi- 
tion as the other two manuscripts (DJD 22353). For more 
on the relationship between the three scrolls see the pro- 
file on 4Q243 (psDan?). 4Q245 1 appears to preserve the 
opening portion of the composition (DJD 22353-54), and 
near the beginning of the fragment we find an occurrence 
of the name Daniel along with the phrase “a book that 
was given" (Xm *1 3n3). The notion that Daniel consults 
or reads a book containing information about the past 
and the future also appears in 4Q243-244 (psDan* >), and 
constitutes one thematic connection between the three 
scrolls. The theme of knowledge being transmitted, pre- 
served, and found in books pervades the Aramaic Qumran 
literature (see, e.g., the Aramaic sources of 1 Enoch, the 
Genesis Apocryphon, the Aramaic Levi Document, and 
the Testament of Qahat). The reference to Daniel in frag. 1 
is followed by at least two, poorly-preserved lists, the first 


recording a succession of high priests and the second a 
sequence of kings. The extant portion of the high-priestly 
list begins with Qahat, includes the name Onias, and 
likely ends with someone named Simon. The name Simon 
is preceded by the letters jn[, and the full name has plau- 
sibly been reconstructed by Collins and Flint as jn[1 
"Jonathan." There are several Simons in the high-priestly 
line during the Second Temple period, but as Collins and 
Flint remark, the “direct sequence of Jonathan-Simon is 
only found in the Hasmonean line" (DJD 22:361). They find 
it most likely that Simon ended the list. If this reconstruc- 
tion is correct, the last reference would be to Simon the 
Hasmonean, who held the office of high priest from 142- 
135 BCE. 4Q245 stands out among the Qumran Aramaic 
texts as the only one containing a plausible historical allu- 
sion to the Hasmonean period. Overt historical references 
to persons or events proximate to a text's composition are 
very rare in the Aramaic literature kept at Qumran, mak- 
ing many of the texts difficult to date on the basis of their 
contents. The extant part of the royal list begins with the 
names of David and Solomon, with Ahazia[h] and [Joa]sh 
also being named in the following line. The only other 


4Q245, PSEUDO-DANIEL? 


fragment to preserve a significant amount of text (frag. 2) 
recounts an eschatological scenario in the third-person 
voice referring to the extermination of wickedness (2.1) 
and to two contrasting groups, one that will go astray 
(YV) due to their blindness (?1») (2.2) and another that 
will arise (2p) and return (3n) (2.4-5). Dualistic lan- 
guage is used in ethical and eschatological contexts often 
in the Aramaic literature kept at Qumran, but there is an 
especially close verbal parallel between 4Q245 and the 
Enochic Animal Apocalypse in their shared use of 3y 
“to be blind" and *”yv “to go astray” as a way of describ- 
ing wicked behavior (1 En. 89:32-33, 54). Stuckenbruck 
(Daniel, 377) notes that the combination of these two 
metaphors in 4Q245 “is, among documents previously 
composed in the Jewish tradition, shared only with the 
Animal Apocalypse.” 


Material remains: Four fragments of this manuscript are 
extant, and no other extant scroll from Qumran clearly 
contains the same composition as 4Q245. Fragment1is the 
tallest of the four fragments, at over 11 cm and preserving 
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parts of twelve lines. However, the precise height of the 
manuscript is impossible to determine with any certainty, 
since nothing remains of the lower margin. Fragment 2 
likely fell at the end of the scroll, with the four blank lines 
in 2ii suggesting a column that was all or mostly blank. 
Fragments 3 and 4 are very small, containing only a few 
legible letters (frag. 4) to two words (frag. 3). If Collins and 
Flint are correct about frag. 1 belonging to the beginning 
of the scroll and frag. 2 to its end, we would possess text 
from near both its ends. Unfortunately, the poor state of 
the manuscript prevents us from hazarding a guess as to 
how much intervening material we now are missing. 


Notes on provenance: 4Q245 1 is found in the early PAM 
“G series" plate 40.622, meaning that this fragment was 
among those discovered by Bedouin in 1952 (see Strugnell, 
“Photographing,” 124, 131-32). The origins of the remaining 
fragments of 4Q245 were not clearly documented, though 
they most likely were also discovered in Cave 4 by the 
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Sample image: 4Q245 1, 2 (Not a proposed arrangement of the fragments) 
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PROFILE OF PHYSICAL LAYOUT 
Margins: 

Upper: At least 1.2 cm 
Intercolumnar: 1.3-1.4 cm 
Scribal guidelines: 

Horizontal script lines: Yes 


Vertical column lines: Yes, both 
sides of column 


Average medial letter height: 
3-4 mm 


Space between lines: 7-8 mm 
Space between words: 2-4 mm 


Vacats: None preserved 


4Q246, APOCRYPHON OF DANIEL 
Material: Skin 


Script: Herodian, “written in a larger, clearer hand than 4Q243 or 4Q244" 
(Collins and Flint) 


Proposed palaeographic date: 1-25 CE (Collins and Flint) 


Special traits and general comments: Among the first things one notices 
about this manuscript are its very high-quality of skin and its neat, formal, 
and relatively-large script. The skin is thin and noticeably lighter in color 
than is the norm among the Qumran scrolls (comparable with the nQ1g9 
[T@], though written on the opposite side of the skin), and the manuscript is 
carefully, evenly ruled with generous spacing. The space between columns 
in 4Q245 is only slightly less than in 1020 (apGen). The only things keeping 
this manuscript from being labeled as "excellent" in quality is that we lack 
an accurate estimate of the outer margins and several scribal features, such 
as the scribe's use (or non-use) of vacats. In what little text remains of the 
scroll, the scribe wrote in the Aramaic orthography and style typical of the 
texts found at Qumran. 


Original manuscript quality: Very good—excellent 
Select bibliography: Milik, “Prière de Nabonide,” 411-15; Beyer ATTMP, 


105-7; Beyer, ATTM?, 139-42; García Martínez, Apocalyptic, 137—61; Collins, 
"Pseudo-Daniel"; Flint, ^4Qpseudo-Daniel"; Wise, “High Priesthood.” 


Script sample: 


o S cq Oa nt $€ AN A^ "X AA AN 


$4 ("€ ^^ 


Language 


Syntax: 
Subject implied (verb early in clause): 
2.3(?), 2.4(?), 2.5(?) 


VY A YY ^ 66 13 


Lexical items: 
PIR: 2.4 
"7: 11.2, 11.4, 1ii.9 


4Q246, Apocryphon of Daniel (apocrDan) 
[ed. Puech, DJD 22:165-84] 


Content synopsis and significance: This text has received 
much attention, due in large part to its mention of the par- 
allel titles “Son of God” (5N "1 792) and "Son of the Most 
High" (15y 72) in frag. 1ii.1 (cf. Luke 1:32-33), though there 
has been considerable scholarly debate over whether 
this individual is cast in a positive (e.g., Fitzmyer, "Son of 
God"; Collins, Daniel, 77—79; García Martínez, Apocalyptic, 


162—79) or negative light (e.g., Flusser, “Antichrist”; Milik, 
"Les modèles”; Segal, “Son of God"). The scroll was prelimi- 
narily titled 4Qpseudo-Daniel? by Puech (“pseudo-Dan®’), 
and by other scholars 4QSon of God (e.g., Fitzmyer, “Son 
of God"). The general narrative setting of this apocalyptic 
work is the interpretation of a dream-vision, apparently 
in the context of a royal court. The court setting of 4Q246 


4Q246, APOCRYPHON OF DANIEL 


connects it to the wider phenomenon of Jewish Aramaic 
court tales attested at Qumran, which includes the Prayer 
of Nabonidus (4Q242), Pseudo-Daniel (4Q243-245), Jews 
at the Persian Court (4Q550), Four Kingdoms (4Q552- 
553a), the Aramaic tales of Daniel 2-6, portions of the 
Genesis Apocryphon (1Q20), and Tobit1. The dream-vision 
in 4Q246 was symbolic (see the “comets” [Nj] in 1ii.1), 
andis interpreted in historical terms (kings of Assyria and 
Egypt are mentioned in 1i.6). This is comparable with the 
symbolic dream-vision in Four Kingdoms (4Q552-5533), 
Dan 7, and other Aramaic works kept at Qumran. 4Q246 
builds to a scene of salvation and deliverance involv- 
ing “the people of God" (58 ny; 1ii.4), which has often 
been compared to the final, eschatological kingdoms of 
Dan 2 and 7. The scroll shares specific language with both 
of those passages (hence the association with Daniel in 
its title), and has regularly been discussed among a group 
of Aramaic texts in the Danielic tradition from Qumran. 
Representative examples of studies dedicated to 4Q246 
in view of Daniel (with other intertexts) are those of 
Berthelot, “References,” and Segal, “Son of God.” The pre- 
cise affiliation between 4Q246 and the book of Daniel, 
however, is often difficult to determine, and Tigchelaar 
(“Aramaic Texts”; see also Perrin, “Daniel Traditions”) has 
warned against assuming that our canonical Daniel was 
always a direct literary influence on this and other texts 
in the "Danielic" tradition, even if it likely did exert influ- 
ence in some cases, such as that of 40245 (psDan*). 4Q246 
benefits from being viewed within the broader context of 
the Aramaic literature kept at Qumran, in which dream- 
visions more often function to "forecast geopolitical 
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movements on the eve of the eschaton" (Perrin, Dynamics, 
218). Such texts include the Enochic Animal Apocalypse 
and Apocalypse of Weeks, the Book of Giants, the Genesis 
Apocryphon, New Jerusalem, and Four Kingdoms. All of 
these texts share a deterministic view of history according 
to which God is guiding historical events to their final cul- 
mination. From the divine vantage point, all of the powers 
that currently dominate the earth are ephemeral, and will 
soon be replaced by a permanent, divinely-established 
kingdom (see Perrin, Dynamics, 221—25). 


Material remains: Only a single fragment remains of this 
manuscript, though it is quite well-preserved relative to 
other Aramaic scrolls in the Qumran corpus. The frag- 
ment contains portions of two consecutive columns, the 
second of which is almost completely in-tact. Roughly 
half of the first column also remains. The left edge of the 
fragment represents the end of a sheet. The presence of 
upper, lower, and intercolumnar margins gives us a sense 
of the original height of the scroll and the dimensions of 
one of its columns, but we can say nothing of the its origi- 
nal width. Scribal guidelines and regular spacing indicate 
the skill and care with which this scroll was prepared and 
written, though it now bears the scars of damage, having 
been wrinkled, abraded, and torn or gnawed by insects 
(DJD 22:165). 


Notes on provenance: The fragment of 4Q246 is not found 
on the early “E series" or “G series" PAM plates. While its 
discovery in Cave 4 is assured, the mode of that discovery 
was not documented. 


Sample image: 4Q246 1 
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PROFILE OF PHYSICAL LAYOUT 
Scroll dimensions: 8.8 cm h. 
Margins: 

Upper: 8-9 mm 

Lower: 1.7-1.9 cm 

Intercolumnar: 1.2-1.3 cm 


Column dimensions: 6—6.2 cm 
h. x approx. 7 cm w. 


Lines per column: 9 
Letters per line: 27-34 
Scribal guidelines: 
Horizontal script lines: Yes 


Vertical column lines: Yes, both 
sides of column 


Average medial letter height: 
2-3mm 


Space between lines: 6-8 mm 
Space between words: 1-2 mm 


Vacats: Yes; small (1ii.4 [9 mm]; 
minor sense division) 


Script sample: 


434 44 i313 KM 
yv Y 9 


4Q246, APOCRYPHON OF DANIEL 
Material: Skin 
Script: Early Herodian formal (Cook) 
Proposed palaeographic date: 33-1 BCE (Milik); ca. 25 BCE (Puech) 


Special traits and general comments: This is a small, but very well-executed 
manuscript. The scribal preparation and script are among the highest qual- 
ity of the Qumran Aramaic corpus, and compare favorably even with 1020 
(apGen), though the scale of 4Q246 is much more modest than that scroll 
(hence, my "Very good" designation, rather than "excellent"). The left side 
of the manuscript is the end of a sheet, which has been detached from the 
originally following sheet. A number of scholars have agreed that this text 
is written in a highly poetic configuration of parallel bicola, in which two 
parallel phrases are paired, each with three (or occasionally two) stresses 
(i.e., a 3+3 or 3+2 structure). The structure is easily perceived, for example, in 
11.5-6: Tay? 8d) || ov pa RYN [PT - ovvpa nnmis 53 || Dy may AMIDA 
Dow. This trait demonstrates the highly literary character and careful design 
of 4Q246, and parallels closely other poetic passages in the Aramaic litera- 
ture kept at Qumran, such as Dan 7:9-14, 1 En. 14:18-23, 4Q530 (EnGiants^) 
2ii.17-18 and portions of 1020 (apGen) 5-6. Regarding the verb of move- 
ment NNN, we see three different ways of linking with the inanimate object: 
with the more expected —9 (1i.2; cf. 11.5); with Dy (11.4); and with y (11.3). The 
frozen expression Ny^N dY (1.4; cf. 11.7, 111.273) may be considered a special 
exception to the usual rule of using —5 for inanimate objects and 5y for ani- 
mate objects after a verb of movement. The meaning of XY Ty (1i.3) is not 
entirely clear (indeed, Puech considers NNN here and elsewhere to be the 
2ms pronoun), and seems intended to convey a special meaning. It may sim- 
ply mean "forever, as in 4Q546 (Visions of Amram?) 6.4 and 1Q20 (apGen) 
21.14 (so Puech). The large mem (or scribal mark) between lines two and 
three of the first preserved column has been debated, and is not in keeping 
with expected correction practices. Also to be noted is the vacat preceding 
the word 79 (1ii.4). This word marks the beginning of a new sense unit in the 
text, indicating a new historical phase in the vision’s interpretation. 


Original manuscript quality: Very good 


Select bibliography: Garcia Martinez, Apocalyptic, 162-79; Beyer, ATTMFP, 
109-13; Beyer, ATTM?, 145-9; Cook, “4Q246”; Fitzmyer, "Son of God”; Justnes, 
Salvation, 29-178. 
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4Q246, APOCRYPHON OF DANIEL 
Corrections and scribal features: 


(a) Sublinear letter or scribal mark, with the reading dis- 
puted between a bet or mem (1i.2). Puech suggests the 
insertion of a cursive mem by a later scribe, signifying 12 
with an assimilated nun (cf. Ezra 6:8; Dan 6:5), though this 
is far from certain. 


T9 DWE TV” 


| 


LITE af 


Language 


Syntax: 
Verb-subject (verb early in clause): 
1ii.4, 111.5—6 
Subject-verb (verb early in clause): 
11.3, 11.4, 1i.7, 11.8, 1ii.4, 1ii.6, 111.8 
Verb-subject (verb later in clause): 
1i.2 
Subject-verb (verb later in clause): 
11.1(?), 11.2—3(?), 1ii.2, 111.3, 1ii.6, 111.7, 111.8, 111.8—9 
Subject implied (verb early in clause): 
1i 
Subject implied (verb later in clause): 
1i.9(2x), 1ii.1( 2x), 1i.1—2, 1ii.2, 1ii.3 
Verbless clause: 
11.5, 1ii.3, 1ii.5(2x), 111.7, 1ii.9 
Object early in clause: 
1i.9(2x), 1ii.1(2x), 111.3, 111.8, 111.8—9 
Direct object marker (if present): 
—5:1ii.3(2x) 
Use of *1 to mark genitive relationship: 
1ii.1 
Verb of movement + by + inanimate object: 
11.4 
Verb of movement +» + inanimate object: 
11.2(?), 11.5(?) 
Verb + reflexive pronoun: 
1ii.7, 111.8 


Lexical items: 
"7: ii, 111.2 


Morphology: 
Object suffix on verb: 
li 
Dissimilated nun/nasalization: 
1ii.8 


Other notable features: 

Proposed Hebraisms: 
bx (lexical; 1ii.1, 111.4, 111.7) [H] 
mwy (lexical; 1111) [H] 
mnn (lexical; 11.5) [H] 

Previously unattested in Aramaic: 
nwvn (lexical [Iranian loanword]; 11.5) 
dx (lexical [Hebraism?]; 1ii.7) 

Poetic doublets/triplets: 
See the section on Special traits and general com- 
ments. The entire text exhibits poetic couplings, 
for example, in 1i.9-ii.1 (TID nnum apr sijn 
nmp oy 5 MANM dx "1 n3) 
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4Q242, PRAYER OF NABONIDUS 


4Q242, Prayer of Nabonidus (PrNab) 
[ed. Collins, DJD 22:83-93] 


Content synopsis and significance: This fragmentary man- 
uscript purportedly records the first-person narration of 
Nabonidus, the last king of Babylon (556—539 BCE). It is 
known as the Prayer of Nabonidus because of the partially 
intact incipit with which it begins: "The words of the p[ra] 
yer which Nabonidus, king [of Baby]lon, prayed [when he 
was smitten] with a bad disease by the decree of G[o]d in 
Teima” (1733-2). After this introduction, the king briefly 
recounts his seven years of affliction and the divine inter- 
vention that led to him being healed of his sickness and 
forgiven of his sin (1-3.3-4). Nabonidus reports that a 
Jewish diviner (713) instructed him to compose a docu- 
ment giving honor and exaltation to the name of God 
(1-3.4-5). What follows is the beginning of the king’s 
composition, which restates the information about his 
affliction and adds (assuming Collins’ reconstruction to 
be basically correct) that he had previously prayed to vari- 
ous idols for seven years, having thought that they were 
actually gods (1-3.6—8). The implication, of course, is that 
the king now realizes they are false gods. Unfortunately, 
the first column ends suddenly at this point due to dete- 
rioration. Presumably, the king went on to describe 
his rejection of idolatry and his acceptance of the God 
of the Jews. The last fragment of 4Q242 (frag. 4) is very 
poorly-preserved and difficult to interpret. Some early 
interpreters of the fragment, principally Milik (“Priére de 
Nabonide," 409), understood the king to receive a dream- 
vision at this point in the text based on some supposed 
links to Dan 4. Others, including Collins (DJD 22:92-93), 
more plausibly read the fragment to describe the king's 
recovery after being healed by God of his affliction. 

Some scholars have suggested that 4Q242 occupies 
an intermediate place between several Babylonian 
accounts about Nabonidus on the one hand, and the 
story of the madness and exile of King Nebuchadnezzar 
in Dan 4 on the other (Collins, DJD 22:86; cf. Newsom, 
“Why Nabonidus?". Long before the discovery of the 
Qumran finds, it was suspected that the story in Dan 4 was 
originally about Nabonidus, not Nebuchadnezzar (e.g., 
Reissler, Das Buch Daniel, 43; Hommel, "Abfassungszeit"). 
The Nabonidus Chronicle published in 1882 recounts that 
Nabonidus spent ten years of his reign at Teima in Arabia. 
Two additional, competing accounts of Nabonidus's 
sojourn have also come to light, a harshly critical one 
written by a group of Babylonian clergy ("Verse Account 
of Nabonidus,” in ANET, 305-7) and Nabonidus's own 
report on the Harran Stele (cf. Gadd, "Nabonidus"). These 
texts and the kingship of Nabonidus more generally 


have now been studied extensively by Beaulieu (Reign 
of Nabonidus), though they have recently been supple- 
mented by a number of cuneiform inscriptions referring 
to Nabonidus' reign, found in Tayma (in modern Saudi 
Arabia) between 2004 and 2015 (Macdonald, ed., Tayma' 
II). The Prayer of Nabonidus represents a Jewish version 
of the king's sojourn in Teima, and contains several, strik- 
ing similarities to the story of Nebuchadnezzar in Dan 4. 
Newsom (“Why Nabonidus?") and Kratz (“Nabonid”) saw 
in the Prayer a dependence on the sixth-century BCE 
cuneiform literature, while Waerzeggers (“Prayer”) noted 
that Babylonian speculation on Nabonidus’ legacy con- 
tinued into the Hellenistic period. Both 4Q242 and Dan 4 
associate a Babylonian king with a seven-year sojourn, are 
narrated from the king’s first-person perspective, involve 
a Jewish hero, and recount the king’s eventual recogni- 
tion of the error of idolatry followed (presumably, in the 
case of 4Q242) by his confession of Israel’s God. We can- 
not know with certainty if the author of Dan 4 depended 
on some form of the Prayer of Nabonidus, though Dan 4 
does appear to reflect an awareness of either oral or writ- 
ten traditions regarding the sojourn of Nabonidus similar 
to those underlying 4Q242. In this scenario, the author of 
Dan 4 would have changed the name of the Babylonian 
king to the more famous Nebuchadnezzar and attributed 
the name of Daniel to the anonymous diviner of 4Q242. 
In doing so, the older Nabonidus tradition was associated 
with the broader collection of Danielic literature that 
flourished in the Second Temple period (e.g., 40243-245 
[psDan?-*] and the Greek additions to Daniel). 

Beyond its obvious connections to Dan 4, the Prayer 
of Nabonidus uses a number of literary tropes that char- 
acterize the Qumran Aramaic texts more generally. First, 
4Q242 is a good example of Jewish court-tale literature, 
a genre repeatedly encountered in the Jewish Aramaic 
literature of the Second Temple period. In many of these 
tales, a Jewish courtier achieves high standing within the 
foreign court because of his wisdom or skill, with the for- 
eign king eventually coming to acknowledge the authority 
of the God of Israel. The most well-known examples of 
court tales are found in the now-canonical book of Daniel, 
but are also present in the so-called Pseudo-Daniel texts 
(4Q243-245), Jews at the Persian Court (4Q550), Four 
Kingdoms (4Q552-553a), parts of the Abram cycle in the 
Genesis Apocryphon (1Q20), and the introduction of Tobit 
(see Tob 1:10-22). Second, the incipit in the opening line of 
4Q242 resembles a number of other headings found in the 
Aramaic Qumran literature, used to introduce narrative 


4Q242, PRAYER OF NABONIDUS 


works or major subsections within them (see Perrin, 
“Capturing”). These include the Genesis Apocryphon 
(1Q20 5.29), Words of Michael (4Q529 1.1), Visions of 
Amram (4Q543 1a—-c.1), and Tobit (Tob 11). Finally, the 
command that the king write down his praise of God 
reflects a general concern with textuality and written 
records that pervades the Aramaic texts from the Qumran 
caves, which often depict their protagonists as consulting 
or composing texts of various kinds. This motif is pres- 
ent, for example, in the Aramaic sources of 1 Enoch, the 
Book of Giants, the Words of Michael, the Birth of Noah, 
the Genesis Apocryphon, the Testament of Jacob?, New 
Jerusalem, the Aramaic Levi Document, the Apocryphon 
of Levi>?, the Testament of Qahat, the Visions of Amram, 
and Dan 7. 


Material remains: Three fragments have been combined 
to reconstruct part of this scroll’s initial column, of which 
the first nine lines partly remain (along with an interlinear 
addition above line 9). In fact, what are labelled frags. 1 
and 2 each comprise several smaller pieces (frag. 1, three 


» 


Sample image: 4Q242 1, 2a, 2b, 3 
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pieces; frag. 2, two pieces). Fragment 1 is approximately 8 
x 8 cm, roughly the size of a standard playing card. The 
damaged frag. 4 is considerably smaller, containing only 
a few partially preserved words and phrases. In 4.1, the 
last letter of the first preserved word is certainly a dalet, 
as read by Puech, and not a resh, as read by Collins and 
others who follow Milik. Puech's mem toward the begin- 
ning of the same word is based on a false reading from 
a shadow on the earlier photographs, and should not be 
accepted. We can, however, read with some confidence 
the letters TàP[ to begin the line, as Puech suggested, and 
therefore some form of the root “to make, do.” 


Notes on provenance: Tigchelaar identified 4Q242 3 on the 
"E series" PAM plate 40.964. The fragments in this series 
of plates were found in the official excavations of Cave 4 
on September 22-29, 1952, directed by de Vaux (Strugnell, 
“Photographing,” 124, 131-32). While the discovery of the 
remaining pieces of 4Q242 in Cave 4 is assured, the mode 
of their discovery was not documented. 


de 
i 
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PROFILE OF PHYSICAL LAYOUT 
Margins: 


Upper: 5 mm (partially 
preserved) 


Intercolumnar: 2.5 cm (begin- 
ning of sheet) 


Letters per line: Approx. 40 
(Collins, Puech) 


Scribal guidelines: 


Horizontal scribal lines: None 
visible 


Vertical column lines: Yes, right 
side of column preserved 


Average medial letter height: 
4-5 mm 


Space between lines: 8-10 mm 


Space between words: 
15-2.5 mm 


Vacats: None preserved 


4Q242, PRAYER OF NABONIDUS 
Material: Skin 
Script: Semi-cursive (Collins); late Hasmonean semi-cursive (Puech) 


Proposed palaeographic date: ca. 75-50 BCE (Collins, based on Cross); 
ca. 50 BCE (Puech) 


Special traits and general comments: We possess the beginning of this manu- 
script, with a cut edge at what is either the right side of a skin sheet or the 
now-broken vertical scribal rule mark at the left edge of a preceding col- 
umn. While the comparable right-hand side of the first column of 4Q543 
(Visions of Amram?) 1a-c has clear signs of a sewn seam, indicating a pre- 
ceding cover sheet, 4Q242 bears no such evidence. Although either a cover 
sheet or a preceding blank column seems to have been used commonly for 
scrolls at Qumran, we cannot be certain that 4Q242 had either of these fea- 
tures. It seems unlikely that the upper margin is preserved in its entirety, 
since it is badly damaged and would be exceptionally small for a manuscript 
of this quality. A vertical ruled line is clearly discernable at the right edge of 
the first column, but horizontal script lines must have been inscribed very 
lightly if they were ever made at all. The fluctuating distances between lines 
suggests that they were not used. Nevertheless, the scribe did an admirable 
job of writing a neat, attractive copy, using generous line and word spac- 
ing. No vacats are preserved, though minor sense divisions do occur at 1-3.3 
(between yaw and jm) and probably 1-3.4 (between n^» and 11; the syntax of 
the line is difficult to interpret). 

The scribe of 4Q242 wrote in a squared, tall script with several distin- 
guishing features. These include a long, descending vertical stroke on the 
shin and a final mem that is skinny and extends well below the bottoms of 
the surrounding medial letters. In 1-3.2, however, the final mem was appar- 
ently foregone for a medial form, either by mistake or, as Puech (“Priére de 
Nabonide,” 214) suggests, because this is a construct noun formation viewed 
as a single unit. The latter would still be a very rare practice among the 
Qumran Aramaic scrolls. As noted by Collins (DJD 22:85), the scribe pre- 
ferred to use aleph and yod to represent vowels at the ends of words rather 
than he, a practice that may have extended even to indefinite feminine 
nouns, if this is the proper interpretation of RU^N3 Ninv in 1-3.2. In other 
respects, the orthography is what we would expect at Qumran. The scribe 
used the long form of the pronoun NNI (4.4), which Collins curiously calls 
archaic despite the early Aramaic forms being nx and nix. Aside from the 
Qumran Daniel manuscripts, which vacillate between the shorter (4Qu2 
[Dan], 4Qu5 [Dan?]) and longer forms (4Qu3 [Dan^]), it is the long form 
that is typically used in the Qumran copies. More unexpected is the actual 
archaic form pn7 at 4.1, the much more widely used form at Qumran being 
pax. In Qumran Aramaic, pian is otherwise found only in 1Q10 (Job) and at 
Dan 2:34-35 (4Qui2 [Dan?] 3ii, 4—6.2). As in 1020 (apGen) and the Aramaic 
portions of Ezra, the scribe spelled the noun px “wood” (1-3.8) with the later 
orthography/phonology, according to which the first guttural has weakened 
from ayin to aleph (for the earlier spelling yy see 4Q214b [Levif], which at an 
even earlier stage had been written py). We find the periphrastic construc- 
tion used repeatedly in 4Q242, as in many of the Aramaic Qumran texts, and 
the elevated prose of this composition features syntactic variation reminis- 
cent of the Aramaic portions of Daniel. 


4Q242, PRAYER OF NABONIDUS 

Original manuscript quality: Very good 

Select bibliography: Milik, “Prière de Nabonide,’ 407-u; 
Meyer, Nabonid, 16; Beyer, ATTM!, 223-4; Beyer, ATTMP, 
104; Beyer, ATTM?, 139; García Martinez, Apocalyptic, 116— 


28; Puech, “Priére de Nabonide"; Eshel, “Book of Daniel.” 


Script sample: 
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4 23 41 © NM | 11,1 BH AN AA à2 A 
Vee ae ee RRN) 44 T 33 tL 


Corrections and scribal features: 


oh er 


(a) Supralinear text inserted (1.9, 3.9; approximate placement of fragments) 


Language 


Syntax 

Verb-subject (verb early in clause): 
1-34, 1-3.3(?), 4.4 

Subject-verb (verb later in clause): 
1-3.2-3(?), 1-3.5-6(?) 

Subject implied (verb early in clause): 
4.1(?) 

Subject implied (verb later in clause): 
1-3.4, 1-3.7 

Verbless clause: 
1-3.4 

Object early in clause: 
1-3.4 

Direct object marker (if present): 
—:1-3.4 


Periphrastic construction (past/future continuative 
action): 
Finite form of mn + participle: 
1-3.8(?) 
Participle + finite form of mn: 
1-3.7 


Lexical items: 
T: 1-3.1, 1-3.8(2x) 


Morphology: 
Spar form: 
4.1, 4.2(?) 
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4Q552, FOUR KINGDOMS^ 


4Q552, Four Kingdoms^ 
[ed. Puech, DJD 37:59-72] 


Content synopsis and significance: 4Q552 is one of three 
manuscript witnesses to a composition known as the Four 
Kingdoms, a composition that, despite being quite frag- 
mentary, can be identified as a court-tale that includes a 
vision. Like many of the Aramaic scrolls from Qumran, this 
text was unknown prior to the Qumran discoveries, though 
it bears some clear resemblances to the better-known 
stories of Dan 2 and 7. This manuscript is most notable 
for its account of a vision told in the first-person voice, 
which overlaps with parts of 4Q553 (Four Kingdoms; 
Puech also identified a third manuscript as 4Q553a [Four 
Kingdoms:]). In the vision, four symbolic, animated trees 
(mis TYIN) introduce themselves to a seer. Most inter- 
preters have held that 4Q552-553 reflect a literary trope 
also found in the book of Daniel, in which world empires 
are symbolically presented as parts of a three- or four- 
fold historical succession (Swain, “Four Monarchies"; 
Flusser, “Four Empires"; Collins, Daniel, 166—70). However, 
Sharon ("Four Kingdoms") recently challenged this view, 
positing a geographic rather than a temporal structure 
how the kingdoms are introduced. One significant dif- 
ference between 4Q552 and Dan 2 and 7 is that 4Q552 
explicitly identifies the empires being represented by the 
vision's symbolic elements. In line 5 of frag. 1ii, the first 
tree identifies itself as 512 ("Babylon"), at which point the 
seer notes that Babylon is “the one who rules over Persia" 
(1ii.6). Unfortunately, the names of the other three trees 
have not been preserved, with ongoing debate as to their 
identities. Various proposals have been put forward by 
Collins (“Apocalypticism,” 415-17), Flint ("Daniel 362- 
63), Hogeterp ("Daniel"), Puech (DJD 37:57-58), Reynolds 
(Symbolism, 191, 199-201), and Perrin (Dynamics, 213-18). 
In addition to Daniel, 4Q552 shares a number of similari- 
ties with other texts among the Aramaic scrolls. Trees also 
figure into the dream-visions of Noah and Abram in 1020 
(apGen), with both patriarchs being symbolized as trees 


in that text (14.9; 19.14). Although the term Tnx (cedar tree) 
is used in 1020 (apGen), as opposed to the more general 
noun P8 in 4Q552, both texts feature personified trees that 
can move and speak. More generally, the fact that 4Q552 
contains a dream-vision connects the text to the wider 
corpus of Aramaic scrolls kept at Qumran, dream-visions 
being a pervasive motif across this literature (cf. Perrin, 
Dynamics). The phrase “and the king said to me" (^nN 
N25n ^5) suggests that Four Kingdoms should be under- 
stood as a court-tale (Perrin, Dynamics, 73), a genre that 
characterizes the Aramaic scrolls corpus more broadly (cf. 
the profile for 4Q550 [Jews at the Persian Court]). 4Q552 
also refers to Israel's God as "God Most High" (my 5x), a 
divine epithet that pervades the Genesis Apocryphon and 
appears in other Aramaic scrolls from Qumran. On some 
specific verbal connections between Four Kingdoms and 
the Visions of Amram, see Machiela, “Connections.” 


Material remains: Six fragments remain of this manu- 
script, two of which contain most of the preserved text 
(frags. 1 and 2). Puech proposed joining frag. 2 to col. i of 
frag. 1, a placement that he acknowledges is not certain 
(DJD 37:59). If this placement is accepted, the collated 
frags. 1 and 2 would provide us with a significant portion 
of two consecutive columns. The four remaining frag- 
ments (3-6) contain very little text, ranging from parts of 
a few lines (frags. 3, 5, and 6) to a portion of a single word 
(frag. 4). We do, however, have several margins preserved 
(upper, lower, and intercolumnar). Fragments 1 and 3 
appear to preserve a complete upper margin, and frag. 1 
provides a complete intercolumnar margin. 


Notes on provenance: The fragments of 4Q552 are not 
found on the early “E series" or “G series" PAM plates. 
While their discovery in Cave 4 is assured, the mode of 
that discovery was not documented. 
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Sample image: 4Q552 1i—ii, 2 
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PROFILE OF PHYSICAL LAYOUT 
Margins: 

Upper: 2.2 cm 

Lower:1.5-1.8 cm 

Intercolumnar: 1.8—2 cm 


Column dimensions: Approx. 6-6.5 cm 
w. (Puech's reconstruction) 


Lines per column: Approx. 12 (Puech) 


Letters per line: Approx. 25-30 
(frags. 1-2; Puech's reconstruction) 


Scribal guidelines: 
Horizontal script lines: Yes 


Vertical column lines: Yes, both sides of 
column 


Average medial letter height: 2-2.5 mm 
Space between lines: 6.5-8 mm 
Space between words: 1mm 


Vacats: Yes; small (1142.8 [6 mm]; minor 
sense division) 


Script sample: 


3 44 BW "nM 


4Q552, FOUR KINGDOMS^ 
Material: Skin 


Script: Late Hasmonean or early Herodian formal, slightly prior to 
4QSam? (Puech) 


Proposed palaeographic date: 50-25 BCE (Puech) 


Special traits and general comments: This is a very carefully- 
prepared and neatly-written manuscript, virtually free of mistakes 
in the little text preserved. The margins of 4Q552 are similar in size 
to good or very good manuscripts like 4Q208 (Enastr^) and 4Q534 
(Birth of Noah?), but somewhat smaller than the best ones (e.g., 
1Q20 [apGen], 4Q209 [Enastr^]). We can see in frag. 1ii that the 
scribe used at least small vacats to indicate minor breaks in running 
dialogue. Another notable practice in frag. 1i is the scribe's justifica- 
tion of the last word of a line with the left-hand column guideline, 
often leaving a conspicuous gap between the penultimate and final 
words of lines. This same practice occurs in 4Q203/204 (EnGiants?/ 
En‘) and 4Q554 (NJ*). The scribal practice is otherwise typical of 
the corpus more widely, with the scribe using a /amed for the prefix- 
conjugation verb 817, the short form of dem. pronoun 77, and full 
spellings with aleph. A relatively rare use of the fem. dem. pronoun 
XT is found in 3.1. Little can be said with confidence on the topic of 
syntax, other than that the scribe frequently placed the verb early 
with an implied subject (again, typical of Qumran Aramaic) and 
quite often placed an object suffix on the main verb. 


Original manuscript quality: Very good 
Select bibliography: Beyer, ATTM®, 108-109; Beyer, ATTM?, 144-45; 


Flint, “Tradition”; Stuckenbruck, “Formation”; Hogeterp, “Daniel”; 
Sharon, “Four Kingdoms.’ 


$3614 tm HAH A AA NN 


Ws yp 44 »» 9 44 53 HD 52 EL 15 


mn vv 


4Q553, FOUR KINGDOMS? 
Corrections and scribal features: 


(a) Supralinear vav or yod added (1.10): nn» 


IY 


Language 


Syntax 
Verb-subject (verb early in clause): 
1i*2.6, 1ii.2 
Subject-verb (verb early in clause): 
1142.9, 114 2.10(?), 1ii.1, 1ii.4(?) 
Subject implied (verb early in clause): 
11+2.5(?), 11+2.6(?), 1142.8, 112.9, 1ii.2, 1ii.2(?), 
1ii.3(3x), 1ii.5(2x), 1ii.8, 1ii.9, ii, 3.1, 3.2(?) 
Verbless clause: 
1ii.5, 1ii.6, 111.8, 1ii.9, 3.1 


Periphrastic construction (past/future continuative 
action): 
Finite form of nn + participle: 
1i*2.9, 1ii.4 


Lexical items: 
51(3): 1142.8 
"1: 1142.5, 1ii.4, 111.6, 5.12, 6.11, 6.12 
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Morphology: 
Object suffix on verb: 
1i+2.9, 141.5, 111.8 
Assimilated nun: 
1i+2.10 
Dissimilated nun/nasalization: 
1i*2.9 


Orthography/Phonology: 
2ms verbal affix An/xn: 
5.11 
w for /s/: 


1ii.4 


Other notable features: 
Proposed Hebraisms: 
nnn (lexical; 610) [H] 
moy bx (lexical; 6.10) [H] 


4Q553, Four Kingdoms” 
[ed. Puech, DJD 37:73-80] 


Content synopsis and significance: 4Q553 is one of three 
manuscripts associated with a previously unknown text, 
referred to by Puech and others as the Four Kingdoms 
(see also 4Q552 [Four Kingdoms?] and 4Q553a [Four 
Kingdoms‘]). For a fuller summary of the composition 
and explanation of the significance of its dream-vision, 
see the profile on 4Q552 (Four Kingdoms?). A sizeable 
portion of 4Q553 overlaps with frag. 1ii of 4Q552 (Four 
Kingdoms?), the visionary portion of the text telling of 
four trees that stand for four kingdoms. It is important 


to note that, while "Babylon" is clearly named as the first 
kingdom in both manuscripts, Puech's reconstruction of 
"Media" as the name of the second kingdom in 4Q553 has 
met with severe criticism. Hogeterp (“Daniel,” 178) accepts 
Puech's reading at face value, but a number of other 
interpreters have rejected the proposal, including Perrin 
(Dynamics, 215-16), Reynolds (Symbolism, 200), and 
Sharon (“Four Kingdoms,” 213-14). Puech noted two verbal 
correspondences between 4Q553 and 4Q246 (apocrDan; 
the so-called Son of God text), namely, the use of the 
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phrase nawa (“by his name" in 1ii.5; cf. 40246 [apocrDan] 
11.9) and the term 710[5w (“his dominion,” Puech's recon- 
struction at 1ii4). The latter term is common in the 
Aramaic texts from Qumran (4Q246 [apocrDan] iii.9; cf. 
4Q550 [Jews at the Persian Court] 16, 7; 1020 [apGen] 
9.3; Dan 4). Machiela (“Connections”) observed similar 
connections between Four Kingdoms and the Visions of 
Amram. 4Q553 mentions the name of Moses (nv1Ó) in a 
somewhat broken context. While Moses does not often 
figure into the narrative texts among the Aramaic texts 
kept at Qumran, he is also mentioned in Tobit and the 
Visions of Amram (Tob 1:8; 6:13; 7:11, 12, 14; 4Q545 [Visions 
of Amram‘] 4.15). 


Material remains: The four numbered fragments of this 
manuscript are actually formed from several smaller 
pieces, originally joined by Jean Starcky. If Starcky's 
arrangement of the fragments is correct, it would sug- 
gest that the remains of 4Q553 cover portions of three 
consecutive columns (the first, frag. 2i; the second, a com- 
bination of frags. 1i and 3+2ii+4; and the third, frag. 1ii). 


4Q553, FOUR KINGDOMS® 


Puech considers this possibility, but also expresses some 
ambivalence about it, noting that we may actually have 
the remains of four columns. In any case, Starcky’s col- 
lation of frags. 3+2ii+4 as belonging to a single column 
seems secure, given the overlapping material that it shares 
with 4Q552 (Four Kingdoms?). Based on this arrangement, 
Puech attempted to reconstruct the dimensions of the 
scroll's columns (13 to 13.5 cm wide, with seven lines). An 
intercolumnar margin with a seam between two sheets 
is quite well preserved between cols. i and ii of frag. 1. A 
fairly sizable upper margin is present on the same frag- 
ment, while frag. 2 contains both lower and intercolumnar 
margins (the latter with no seam). 


Notes on provenance: Tigchelaar identified 4Q553 4 on the 
"E series" PAM plate 40.978. The fragments in this series 
of plates were found in the official excavations of Cave 4 
on September 22-29, 1952, directed by de Vaux (Strugnell, 
“Photographing,” 124, 131-32). While the discovery of the 
remaining pieces of 4Q553 in Cave 4 is assured, the mode 
of their discovery was not documented. 


Sample image: 4Q553 2-4 


4Q553, FOUR KINGDOMS? 


PROFILE OF PHYSICAL LAYOUT 
Margins: 
Upper: 1.8 cm (frag. 1) 
Lower: At least 1.3 cm (frag. 2) 
Intercolumnar: Approx. 1.7 cm 
(frag. 2); or approx. 1.5 cm (frag. 1; 
across seam); 3—7 mm (frag. 3; to 


seam) 


Column dimensions: 13-13.5 cm w. 
(Puech's reconstructed col. 2) 


Lines per column: At least 7 (Puech's 
reconstructed col. 2) 


Scribal guidelines: 
Horizontal script lines: Yes 
Vertical column lines: None visible 


Average medial letter height: 
2.5-3 mm 


Space between lines: 8-10 mm 

Space between words: 1-2 mm 

Vacats: Yes; small (3+2ii+4.5 [5 mm]) 
and medium (3+2ii+4.1 [14]; 


3+2ii+4.4 [18 mm]); all minor sense 
divisions 


Script sample: 


265 
Material: Skin 


Script: Hasmonean semi-cursive, with some traces of semi-formal 
style (Puech) 


Proposed palaeographic date: 100-50 BCE (Puech) 


Special traits and general comments: The physical layout of this man- 
uscript is more generous in its spacing than 4Q552 (Four Kingdoms?), 
and the scribe of 4Q553 also used significantly larger vacats for the 
same type of narrative pauses in dialogue. At the same time, the 
scribe of 4Q553 wrote in a slightly less controlled, tidy hand than 
the scribe of 4Q552 (Four Kingdoms?), occasionally using some 
cursive letters (e.g., the tav switches back and forth between more 
formal and more cursive forms). In other respects, the scribe of 
4Q553 abided by the conventions typical of most Qumran Aramaic 
scrolls, with orthographic, morphological, and syntactic characteris- 
tics mirroring those in 4Q552 (Four Kingdoms?). If we accept Puech's 
relative palaeographic dating, 4Q553 appears to be the earlier of the 
two copies. 

Puech noted, based on autopsy, that there are very lightly traced 
horizontal script lines (DJD 37:73), though these are not visible in the 
images. The regular line spacing across columns on frag. 2 confirms 
his testimony. 


Original manuscript quality: Very good 
Select bibliography: Beyer, ATTMP, 108-9; Beyer, ATTM?, 144-45; Flint, 


"Tradition"; Stuckenbruck, *Formation"; Hogeterp, "Daniel"; Sharon, 
"Four Kingdoms." 


LU Cm) 3 05 Who: YA d^ 44 55 NN 
| BN EVA PE qo 22 3 


266 
Corrections and scribal features: 


(a) Supralinear letters added (3.3-4): MAX}; MAXI 


Language 


Syntax 
Verb-subject (verb early in clause): 
3+2ii+4.2 
Subject implied (verb early in clause): 
2i.5, 3+2ii+4.1(?), 3+2ii+4.3(4x), 3+2ii+4.4(?), 
3+2ii+4.4(2x), 3+2ii+4.5(2x), 3+2ii+4.6(?) 
Verbless clause: 
3+2ii+4.4, 3+2ii+4.5—6 


4Q553A, FOUR KINGDOMS" 


Lexical items: 
“T: 11.3, 11.5, 21.3, 21.4, 3+2ii+4.2 
"72: 21.6 


Morphology: 
Spans form: 
11.4 
Object suffix on verb: 


3+2ii+4.4, 34+211+4.5 


4Q553a, Four Kingdoms* 
[ed. Puech, DJD 37:81-90] 


Content synopsis and significance: Starcky had originally 
grouped the fragments comprising 4Q553a with those 
of 4Q553 (Four Kingdoms) using the siglum ‘Sy 20. 
Puech subdivided Starcky's copy into two, based in part 
on linguistic considerations and in part on palaeogra- 
phy (DJD 37:57). As a result, Puech tentatively included 
4Q553a as one of three manuscripts discussed under the 
title Four Kingdoms, along with 4Q552 (Four Kingdoms?) 
and 4Q553 (Four Kingdoms^). However, unlike 4Q552 
(Four Kingdoms?) and 4Q553 (Four Kingdoms"), the 
extant fragments of 4Q553a do not bear clear evidence 
of the four-kingdoms schema, nor are there any obvious 
overlaps between 4Q553a and the other two manuscripts. 
As a result, Puech could not definitively state that 
4Q553a is a part of the same composition as 4Q552 (Four 
Kingdoms?) and 4Q553 (Four Kingdoms^). That being 
said, he rightly notes that the references to dream-visions, 
angels, and trees found in 4Q553a indicate that it shares in 
the "same literary genre" as the other two Four Kingdoms 
manuscripts. 

The extant text of 4(553a is very fragmentary, and the 
lack of running narrative prevents one from saying much 


about its contents. The vocabulary of 4Q553a is remi- 
niscent of many other visionary compositions from the 
Aramaic Scrolls. Angels are referred to twice (2ii.1, 2; cf. 
1Q20 [apGen] 15.14; 4Q213a [Levi>] 2.18; 4Q529 [Words of 
Michael] 13, 4Q552 [Four Kingdoms?] 1.5), trees may be 
mentioned (on which, see below; 7.2, 3; cf. 4Q201 [En?] 1ii.4, 
5, 9; 40204 [En*] 1i.28, 1xii.26; 4Q211 [Enastr?] 1i.4, 5; 4Q552 
[Four Kingdoms?] 2ii.1, 2, 4, 1; 40553 [Four Kingdoms^] 
6ii.2, 5; 10.2, 3), and there is a reference to the heavens (6.1; 
cf. 4Q204 [En*] 5ii.27; 4Q209 [Enastr^] 23.2, 5, 6, 7; 4Q213a 
[Levi^] 11.8; 1111618; 4Q530 [EnGiants^] 7ii.11). The phrase 
"and I saw" (rtr) occurs once, in a very broken context, 
which strongly suggests the report of a vision based on 
the phrase's use to describe visionary experiences else- 
where in the Qumran Aramaic corpus (cf. 1020 [apGen] 
19.14; 2Q24 [NJ ] 4.15; 4Q204 [En*] 1xi.5; 4Q213a [Levit] 2.16; 
4Q529 [Words of Michael] 1.4; 4Q537 [TJacob?] 1+2+3.5; 
Dan 7). Puech draws a parallel between 4Q553a and the 
Enochic Animal Apocalypse (1 En. 85-90) due the occur- 
rence of the phrase “calves and lambs” in 4Q553a 10. 
Given this association, it is worth considering afresh two 
of Puech’s reconstructions or interpretations of words in 


4Q553A, FOUR KINGDOMS? 


4Q553a. On frag. 7, he reconstructs twice the noun “tree” 
(N) from the readings ]|?&(7.2) and ]>°xi (7.3). Based on 
the mention of calves and lambs on frag. 10, both occur- 
rences may be better interpreted as the noun “ram” (9N). 
This, of course, would change our understanding of the 
scroll appreciably, in particular its possible relationship to 
4Q552-553 (Four Kingdoms*>). It would also strengthen 
the scroll’s connection with the Animal Apocalypse 
(with the preceding 35 “master” in 4Q553a 7.2, compare 
1 En. 89:42-43). Although the context is broken, one also 
wonders whether the reading ]ino in 2ii.4 (the last let- 
ter is uncertain), which Puech takes to mean “eliminate,” 
might refer to blindness, as in the Animal Apocalypse. 


Material remains: Puech groups under the siglum 4Q553a 
the fragments of PAM 43.579 not included in his 4Q553 
(Four Kingdoms^), but he warns that we cannot know 
with certainty whether all of the fragments not belong- 
ing to 4Q553 (Four Kingdoms?) derive from the same 
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manuscript (DJD 37:81). Puech organized the eleven small 
fragments into two, distinct sub-groups on the basis of 
their material features: frags. 1-3 and frags. 4-1. He argued 
that the former grouping attests to between three and five 
columns, while the latter group attests to at least two col- 
umns. The extant fragments vary considerably in size and 
shape, though none of them is much larger than a postage 
stamp, and several are considerably smaller than this (i.e., 
frags. 8, 9, and 11). Frags. 1, 2, and 3 contain (or may con- 
tain) intercolumnar margins, frag. 3 having in its margin a 
seam with the plant-based thread still well preserved. 


Notes on provenance: Tigchelaar identified 4Q553a1 on the 
"E series" PAM plate 40.976. The fragments in this series 
of plates were found in the official excavations of Cave 4 
on September 22-29, 1952, directed by de Vaux (Strugnell, 
“Photographing,” 124, 131-32). While the discovery of the 
remaining pieces of 4Q553a in Cave 4 is assured, the mode 
of their discovery was not documented. 


Sample image: 4Q553a, 2, 3 (Not a proposed arrangement of the fragments) 
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PROFILE OF PHYSICAL LAYOUT 

Margins: 

Intercolumnar: Approx. 1.2 cm 
(frag. 2) to 1.5 cm (frag. 3; 
across seam joining sheets) 


Scribal guidelines: 


Horizontal script lines: Yes (so 
Puech; frags. 2-3) 


Vertical column lines: None vis- 
ible (perhaps on frag. 2?) 


Average medial letter height: 
2-3mm 


Space between lines: 7-10 mm 
Space between words: 1-3 mm 


Vacats: None preserved 


4Q553A, FOUR KINGDOMS" 
Material: Skin 
Script: Late Hasmonean semi-cursive (Puech) 
Proposed palaeographic date: 75-25 BCE (Puech) 


Special traits and general comments: Little can be said about this collection 
of fragments, all of which may not even belong to the same scroll. Very little 
text is preserved, and what is preserved does not show significant idiosyn- 
crasies relative to the broader Qumran Aramaic corpus. We do find a medial 
mem used in final position at 3ii.2, and the scribe may have varied between 
formal and cursive tav (though we do not have both styles used on the 
same fragment). Compared to 4Q552 (Four Kingdoms?) and 4Q553 (Four 
Kingdoms»), the scribe of 4Q553a generally seems slightly more erratic in 
style. The "good" assessment of manuscript quality below is very tentative, 
based on too small a sample to be made with confidence. 


Original manuscript quality: Good 
Select bibliography: Beyer, ATTM#, 108-9; Beyer, ATTM?, 144-45; Flint, 


"Tradition"; Stuckenbruck, “Formation”; Hogeterp, "Daniel"; Sharon, “Four 
Kingdoms." 


Script sample: 


as Y 3 5 ALI KW 1 ^^ AR A JANN 
hh V9 ^^ yv DAL 3 


Corrections and scribal features: 


(a) Possible supralinear letter added (10.2): pii 


Language 


Syntax 
Subject implied (verb early in clause): 
gii.2(?), 7.1, 9.3(?) 


4Q550, JEWS AT THE PERSIAN COURT 
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4Q550, Jews at the Persian Court 
[ed. Puech, DJD 3732-46] 


Content synopsis and significance: 4Q550 centers on 
two apparent Judeans with Persian names, Patireza and 
Bagasrav. In this very fragmentary, otherwise unknown 
text we learn that the two men served in the courts of 
the Persian Kings Darius and Xerxes, respectively. The 
later fragments of the text, as ordered by Puech, recount 
Bagasrav's conflict with an antagonist named Bagoshi. 
Unfortunately, many details of the narrative are now 
obscured due to the fragmentary nature of the scroll. 
In fact, there is some debate as to whether 4Q550 tells 
a single, coherent story (e.g., Talmon, “Book of Esther”) 
or two distinct tales, one about Patireza and the other 
about Bagasrav, understood as two unrelated figures (e.g., 
Wechsler, “Para-Biblical”). While the phrase “to Patireza, 
your father” in 1.1 implies a second protagonist in the parts 
of the story mentioning Patireza, Patireza and Bagasrav are 
never named together on the same fragment, and so their 
familial connection cannot be established with certainty. 
In the editio princeps, Puech weighed both of the options 
above, and concluded that 4Q550 tells a single story about 
Patireza and his son Bagasrav, serving under successive 
Persian kings (DJD 37:6-7). In Milik's initial, influential 
publication of these fragments (“Les modèles”), he iden- 
tified 4Q550 as the “modèles,” “archétypes,” or “sources” 
underlying the book of Esther. Milik's proposal led to sig- 
nificant debate over the relationship between 4Q550 and 
Esther, the latter being otherwise unattested at Qumran 
(see White Crawford, “Esther”; Talmon, “Book of Esther”; 
Collins and Green, “Persian Court”). Despite some strik- 
ing verbal and thematic similarities, it is difficult to prove 
direct literary dependence or establish a specific tradition- 
historical relationship between the two texts. What can 
be said is that both 4Q550 and Esther participate in the 
wider literary phenomenon of the Jewish court tale. The 
hallmarks of this genre include rivalries between Jewish 
and non-Jewish courtiers, the ascendency of Jewish court- 
iers to positions of power as a result of their skill and 
righteousness, and the foreign king being led to confess 
the greatness of Israel's God. All of these traits are found 
in 4Q550, as in the Aramaic literature focused on Daniel 
found at Qumran (see, e.g., the profile for 4Q552 [Four 
Kingdoms?]). There are also telling verbal correspon- 
dences between 4Q550 and other Aramaic court tales, 
such as use of the temporal phrase Nnv3 n2 (a defec- 
tive spelling of &Nnpvw2 n2) “in that very hour" in 4Q550 
1.3, also found in Dan 3:6, 15; 4:33, and 5:5. 4Q550 contains 
some striking correspondences to the narrative frame of 
the Tale of Ahiqar, as Puech frequently pointed out in 


the notes to his edition. Beyond its affinities with texts 
typically characterized by scholars as court tales, 4Q550 
shares important connections with other Aramaic texts 
from Qumran. The story is set in the post-exilic period, a 
characteristic feature of a large number of the Aramaic 
texts kept at Qumran (see Dimant, “Qumran Aramaic,” 
"Themes"; Tigchelaar, “Visionary”; Ben Dov, Astronomy). 
There is an interest in books, writing, and scrolls (1.4—7; cf. 
1Q20 [apGen] 5.29; 19.25; 40529 [Words of Michael] 1-6; 
4Q530 [EnGiants>] ii18-19; 4Q541 [apocrLevi?] 7.2, 4; 
4Q542 [TQahat] 1ii12; 4Q543 [Visions of Amram?] 1x 
4Q547 [Visions of Amram*] 4.8). One of the protagonists 
is described as viwp “righteous,” like many other charac- 
ters in the Aramaic literature from Qumran (4.3; cf. Tob 1:3; 
1 En. 15:1; 1020 [apGen] 6.1-6). Israel's God is referred to 
with universalizing epithets, such as xy "Most High" 
(7+7a.1; cf. 1020 [apGen] 2.4; 6.24;10.18; 4Q568 [Prophecy?] 
11) and v'»v “Ruler” (7+7a.1; cf. 1020 [apGen] 20.13; 40542 
[TQahat] 1i.2). Finally, the edict in 1.5-7, claimed to have 
been written by Darius, shares clear verbal and structural 
parallels with the epistle in 4Q203 (EnGiants?) 8.6, which 
was said to have been written by Enoch. Most notable 
among these parallels is the phrase "7 109 sun» yT “let 
it be known to you that...” (1.7; see also Ezra 4:12, 13; 5:8; 
TAD A6.8; TAD A6.10; cf. Doering, Letters, 170—89). In fact, 
both texts reflect standard epistolary conventions known 
to exist in the Persian and Hellenistic periods based on 
caches of Aramaic documents from Elephantine, Bactria, 
and Samaria dating from the fifth to third centuries BCE. 
This knowledge is beautifully illustrated in the detailed 
description of the "si[ngle] scroll [seal]ed with seven 
seal[s],” along with the inscription on the outside of the 
sealed scroll, in 1.5-6. These features are regularly found 
on documents from the Elephantine, Bactria, and Samaria 
corpora, including scrolls sealed with seven seals. In addi- 
tion to formal features, the contents of Darius's edict in 
1.5—7 bear a striking resemblance to the Behistun inscrip- 
tion of Darius 1, especially in the advice given to future 
rulers. The content is so similar that it is not unreasonable 
to suppose detailed knowledge of the Behistun decree on 
the part of whoever composed Jews at the Persian Court. 
Whoever composed the story copied in 4Q550 was clearly 
very well-educated, familiar with a wide array of literature 
and literary conventions. 


Material remains: Puech assigned sixteen fragments to this 
scroll, though several of them are combinations of smaller 
pieces (there are at least twenty-three pieces comprising 
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Puech's sixteen fragments). Significant portions of five col- 
umns are extant, giving a basic sense of some the scroll's 
dimensions. The best-preserved column is 7 (frags. 7+7a), 
the outside dimensions of which (including margins) are 
around 6 by 16 cm. The skin is in many places wrinkled, 
shrunken, or contorted, and so the measurements are only 
approximate. It should be noted that Milik (“Les modèles,” 
361-63) included as part of 4Q550 a fragment not present 
in Starcky's original grouping (Starcky, and initially Milik, 
had placed it with 4Q537 [TJacob?]), containing what 
seems to be part of an historical apocalyptic narrative to 
which Milik gave the siglum 4QprEstherf. The contents 
of the fragment would add a new conceptual dimension 
to the text and has been included in some editions, such 
as that of García-Martínez and Tigchelaar (Dsssz, 1102-3; 
there itis given the siglum 4Q550e). Puech rejected Milik's 
inclusion of the fragment, and instead numbered it as 
4Q583 (Prophecy*; DJD 37:447-52), a decision with which 
I agree. 4Q550 is the only known copy of this text. 

An ink mark in the shape of a circle intersected by an 


GU 


x" should be noted on the verso of frag. 1. When compared 


4Q550, JEWS AT THE PERSIAN COURT 


with other available images of the verso sides of Qumran 
fragments, it is clear that the mark is a “G,” stamped onto 
the manuscript at an early stage of the modern catalogu- 
ing process. This letter identifies the fragment as part of 
the "G series,” on which see the Notes on provenance sec- 
tion, below. The “G” stands for “Government,” signifying 
a fragment purchased by the Jordanian government from 
the Bedouin, and therefore not found in the official exca- 
vations directed by Roland de Vaux. Similar “G” marks 
can be seen, for example, on the versos of 4Q84 (Ps?) 
25, 4Q434 (Barkhi Nafshi*) 7, 4Q525 (Beatitudes) 14, and 
4Q571 (Words of Michael?) 1. 


Notes on provenance: Some fragments of 4Q550 were pho- 
tographed on the PAM *G series" plates 40.585 and 40.590. 
The fragments in this series of images were discovered by 
the Bedouin in Cave 4, in 1952 (Strugnell, “Photographing,” 
124, 131-32). The origins of the remaining fragments of 
4Q550 were not clearly documented, though they most 
likely were also discovered in Cave 4 by the Bedouin. 


Sample image: 4Q550 7, 7a 


4Q550, JEWS AT THE PERSIAN COURT 


PROFILE OF PHYSICAL LAYOUT 

Scroll dimensions: 
Approx. 6-6.5 cm h. x at least 
1.5 m l. (Puech’s estimate) 

Margins: 

Upper: 6-10 mm 

Lower: 7-12 mm 

Intercolumnar: At least 6-11 mm 
(frags. 1, 2, 5, 7); 1—7 mm to 
sewn sheet seam at left mar- 
gin (frags 1, 3, 5a) and 1 cm at 


right margin (frag. 6b) 


Column dimensions: 3.75—4.75 
cm h. x approx. 13-15 cm w. 


Lines per column: 7-8 

Letters per line: Approx. 50-60 
Scribal guidelines: 

Horizontal script lines: Yes 


Vertical column lines: Yes, both 
sides of column (frag. 2) 


Average medial letter height: 
2.5-4 mm 


Space between lines: 5-9 mm 


Vacats: Yes; large (7.7 [8 cm]; 
end of manuscript or compo- 
sition?); others are possible, 
but not assured 
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Material: Skin 


Script: Hasmonean semi-formal, with some influence of semi-cursive style 
(Puech) 


Proposed palaeographic date: 100—50 BCE (Puech) 


Special traits and general comments: A number of large fragments of this 
manuscript are preserved, allowing us to achieve a relatively good sense of 
its overall size and the dimensions of its columns. Puech found evidence of 
atleast six sheets and up to twelve columns, with portions of approximately 
ten columns remaining. Four seams between sheets are partially preserved 
(frags. 1, 3, 5a, 6b). The copy was laid out with columns that were relatively 
short in height, appearing to have averaged around 4.5 cm high and 14 cm 
long, with seven or eight lines of text. The scribal hand is quite neat and 
practiced, though there are several corrections (note that Puech's suggested 
supralinear lamed at 6+6a—c.5 is actually a just hole in the leather), and no 
clear evidence for extensive use of vacats. The only unambiguous case is at 
7.7, With a vacat over half a line long that may well mark the end of the com- 
position, as Puech proposed. In this case, we may possess the last sheet of 
the manuscript, suggesting that it was rolled at the center of the scroll when 
stored in Cave 4 in antiquity. The two other vacats suggested in Puech's edi- 
tion (8.1; 10.7) are subject to some hesitation. In the first case, there is no 
visible dry-ruled guideline, as in the following lines, and the preserved skin 
above the first line of script is only slightly larger than the upper margin of 
frag. 1 (which seems to have shrunken). As for 10.7, a similar logic applies, 
with skin preserved beneath that last written line of approximately the 
same size as the lower margin of frag. 5. 

There is a significant amount of scribal variation in this manuscript. 
While all of the fragments have very similar physical characteristics, sug- 
gesting that they belong to a single scroll, there is often disparity in the 
way some characters are penned, even within the same fragment and in 
close proximity (e.g., the cursive and formal forms of tav in &'rrn[vn at 6.4). 
Puech raised the possibility that two scribes are reflected (DJD 37:9), but 
at the end of his analysis concluded that it was more probably one scribe 
who vacillated between formal and cursive forms of some characters, and 
changed or re-cut his pen at some point. For characters where Puech has 
noted deviation, an effort was made to reflect this in the abecedary, below. 
As for linguistic character, we find relatively heavy use of phrases with "ru, 
extensive verb-early clause constructions (as we would expect in a narrative 
of this sort), and fairly frequent use of object suffixes on verbs. An occur- 
rence of the direct object marker m at 5+5a.7 is notable for two reasons: 
First, the particle is very rare in the Qumran Aramaic texts; and second, of 
the few occasions where it is used in the corpus, most are in clear imita- 
tion of Biblical Hebrew phrases that call for the Hebrew particle nx (see 
the profiles for 4Q559 [Biblical Chronology] and 11.Qio [Job]). Only here 
and in the New Jerusalem do we find the particle used in a more “native” 
Aramaic setting, not clearly reliant on Biblical Hebrew. The orthography 
of 4Q550 is, generally speaking, full, though not exceptionally so. Dalet is 
used rather than zayin for the words 11727 and 1]77. A notable exception 
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to the expected orthographic conventions in this scroll is Original manuscript quality: Good 

the defective spelling of the noun Xnyw "hour" as xnw at 

1.3, which could conceivably be an error by the scribe. The Select bibliography: Milik, “Les modèles”; Beyer, aTTM4, 
probability of this being a mistake is somewhat lessened, 113-17; Beyer, ATTM?, 149-53; Talmon, “Book of Esther"; 
however, by the rare, defective spelling ofthe pronoun $in White Crawford, "Esther"; Wechsler, "Para-Biblical"; White 
as In at 7+7a.1. Crawford, “4QTales.” 


Script sample: 


II 44 NORR 14 44 AN AM AA YS AA 
vv Y 553 v» DO NY 3J ph 22 At 44 


AN VV NN 


Representative sample of corrections and scribal features: 


(a) Supralinear addition of the phrase “of all the [ea]rth" (b) Supralinear addition of zayin (7+7a.3): n 
(1.6a): &p*[N]9i3 "T 


Language 
Syntax: Direct object marker (if present): 
m: 5+5a.7 
Verb-subject (verb early in clause): Use of *1 to mark genitive relationship: 
1.4, 2.1, 2.2, 2.4, 4.4, 5+5a.1(part.), 6+6a+6b+6c.6, 1.4, 1.5, 10.6(?) 
6+6a+6b+6c.7, 747a.3 Verb of movement + 5y + inanimate object: 
Subject-verb (verb early in clause): 4.2, 7+7a.6(?) 
1.4, 5+5a.4(part.), 5+5a.5(part.; 2x[?]), Verb of movement «5 + inanimate object: 
5+5a.6(part.), 6+6a+6b+6c.1(?), 6+6a+6b+6c.2(?), 6+6a+6b+6c.6, 6+6a+6b+6c.7 
6+6a+6b+6c.3(2x?), 6+6a+6b+6c.4, 7+7a.1(part.), 
7*78.2, 7+7a.5(part.), 7+7a.6(part.) Periphrastic construction (past/future continuative 
Verb-subject (verb later in clause): action): 
1.5 Finite form of nmn + participle: 
Subject implied (verb early in clause): 4.3(?) 
1.6(3x), 2.7, 4.2, 5+5a.2, 5+5a.2(?), 55.4, Participle + finite form of n: 
5*58.6(2x), 5+5a.7, 6+6a+6b+6c.8(?), 1.7 
6+6a+6b+6c.8, 7+7a.1, 7+7a.3(?), 7*7a.7(?) 
Verbless clause: Lexical items: 
7+7a.1(2X) PRN: 2.1, 2.3, 6+6a+6b+6c.5(?), 7+7a.2 


T8: 6+6a+6b+6c.6(?), 6+6a+6b+6c.7 


4Q156, LEVITICUS? 


5"1(3): 747a.2 

7n2: 1.7, 7+7a.5 

*7:1.3, 1.4, 1.5, 1.68, 1.7, 2.5, 2.6, 4.1, 4.2, 5+5a.2, 
5+5a.5, 5+5a.6, 5452.7, 6+6a+6b+6c.5, 7+7a-1(2x), 
7+7a.2(2X), 7478.3, 10.5, 10.6 

T>: 5452.6, 8.5(?) 

17: 2.1 


Morphology: 
by5N form: 
1.4(?) 
Spank form: 
L5 


4 Translations or Possible Translations 
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Spann form: 
1.4, 1.6 
Object suffix on verb: 
5+5a.6(2x), 6+6a+6b+6c.8(2x?) 
Dissimilated nun/nasalization: 
5+5a.6(2x) 


Orthography/Phonology: 
2ms (pro)nominal suffix 113/83: 
5+5a.4, 6+6a+6b+6c.2 


Other notable features: 
Previously unattested in Aramaic: 
Wik (likely Persian loanword; 2.5, 4.1[?], 4.4) 


4Q156, Leviticus? (Lev?) 
[ed. Milik, DJD 6:86-89] 


Content synopsis and significance: The text preserved on 
this manuscript has proven to be something of an enigma 
among the Aramaic scrolls from Qumran. Enough of the 
text remains to show beyond doubt that it is a fairly literal 
translation into Aramaic of some verses from a descrip- 
tion of the Day of Atonement ritual in Leviticus 16. On the 
two extant fragments we find small bits of Lev 16:12-15 
and 16:18-21, mostly preserving only partial words (there 
are twenty-three complete words in total). If we exclude 
the more literal segments of the Genesis Apocryphon 
(1Q20), 4Q156 is the only known Aramaic translation of a 
passage from the Pentateuch dating to the Second Temple 
period, marking it as a highly significant text in view of 
the broader Qumran Aramaic corpus. Predating the two 
Job translations from Qumran on palaeographic grounds, 
this manuscript is also the earliest surviving translation of 
a passage from the Hebrew Bible into Aramaic. However, 
scholars have debated what to make of this discovery. 
Beginning with the original DJD publication of Milik, 
some have suggested that 4Q156 attests, along with 1Qio 
(Job) and 4Q157 (Job), to a Second Temple period transla- 
tion tradition that may be genealogically related to later 
Jewish (rabbinic) targums. This approach seems to assume 
that 4Q156 represents a translation of the entire Hebrew 
book of Leviticus, or at least a significant portion of it. 
Other scholars (e.g, Fitzmyer, "Targum"; Stuckenbruck 
and Freedman, “Fragments”) have cautioned that this 
may have been something other than a “targum,” such 
as a liturgical text (suggested as a possibility already by 
Milik) or part of a larger Aramaic composition that might 


resemble, for example, the New Jerusalem text. Even if 
the latter option were correct, the very close adherence 
of 4Q156 to the Hebrew text of Leviticus is noteworthy. 
Although this adherence is striking, Stuckenbruck and 
Freedman (cf. appendix by M. Kasher in DJD 6:92-93) 
have rightly pointed out a number of places where 4Q156 
stands in notable disagreement with the later Pentateuch 
targums. This is one reason to remain suspicious of sug- 
gestions about genealogical relationships between 4Q156 
and the later rabbinic targums. Moreover, even among the 
scanty remains of 4Q156 we find some rather free transla- 
tion, atleast when compared to known Hebrew and Greek 
versions of Leviticus (these variations also do not resem- 
ble anything preserved in cols. 25-27 of the Temple Scroll 
[1Q19]). The first variation occurs in 1.6, where 4Q156 
omits the Hebrew locative 15 of Lev 16:14, and displaces 
to a later verse the notification that the blood of the bull is 
to be sprinkled “to the east” (Heb. NNTP; &n1725 in 4Q156) 
of the cover of the ark. At 2.4, the beginning of Lev 16:20 
was rewritten slightly to provide a clearer temporal pro- 
gression for the actions of the high priest (see Material 
remains, below). Among the other notable features of 
this translation, we find that the Hebrew 1752 (“place of 
atonement”) is uniquely translated with the word 8°02 
(“cover, lid") and wtpn-nx (“the holy place") of Lev 16:20 
with the phrase xw7p rra by. 

Material remains: We possess two medium-sized, 
irregularly-shaped fragments of this scroll, the smaller of 
which (5x5 cm) is roughly the size of the large fragment of 
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4Q157, and contains seven partial lines of text. The slightly 
larger second fragment also has seven partial lines, but 
is several centimeters wider than frag. 1. While the tran- 
scriptions of Milik and Beyer are largely accurate, each 
has problems, some of which affect how we understand 
the text and its reconstruction. First, Milik and Kasher are 
almost surely correct in transcribing a kaph in the phrase 
]v3 [Azan [85m at 1.2, despite the insistence of other 
scholars (Beyer, Stuckenbruck and Freedman) that it is a 
bet. The latter reading allows these scholars to read the 
word as pi3]?3 (“he[rbs]”), which is then related to the 
later targums. While this is convenient for their theo- 
ries, the problem is that this scribe distinguishes clearly 
between bet and kaph (as do many Qumran scribes), and 
the relevant letter at 1.2 matches kaph much better than 
bet — it should thus be read as a kaph. The spacing of the 
reconstructions of Milik and Beyer, i[o*]3 in 24, niv» 
ibn ]B&a[v 7] in 2.3, and 59 a "]H3 in 2.4 is off badly. 


4Q156, LEVITICUS? 


In the first, there is too much space for [0°] alone, and the 
preserved ink traces read as 3 must represent something 
slightly later in the text, such as 7. Conversely, there is 
not enough space for [V 7/] in 2.3. As for 2.4, there is con- 
siderably more space before the he than allowed by Milik 
and Beyer. Each has the approximately eight to nine let- 
ter spaces, whereas in fact there are at least twelve spaces. 
A plausible reconstruction, given the available space, is 
n[n25 ja 5^ p]. 


Notes on provenance: Fragment 1 of 4Q156 is found on the 
early PAM “G series" plate 40.617, meaning that this frag- 
ment was among those discovered by Bedouin in 1952 (see 
Strugnell, “Photographing,” 124, 131-32). The origins of the 
remaining fragments of the scroll were not clearly docu- 
mented, though they most likely were also discovered in 
Cave 4 by the Bedouin. 


Sample image: 4Q156 fragments 1 and 2 (Not a proposed arrangement of the fragments) 
Image B-284476 
COURTESY OF THE LEON LEVY DEAD SEA SCROLLS DIGITAL LIBRARY, ISRAEL 
ANTIQUITIES AUTHORITY. PHOTO: NAJIB ANTON ALBINA 


4Q156, LEVITICUS? 


PROFILE OF PHYSICAL LAYOUT 


Letters per line: Approx. 35 
(Milik) 


Scribal guidelines: 


Horizontal script lines: None 
visible 


Vertical column lines: None 
visible 


Average medial letter height: 
2.5-4 mm 


Space between lines: 5.5-9 mm 


Space between words: 
Approx. 2 mm 


Vacats: None preserved 
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Material: Skin 
Script: Hasmonean semi-formal 
Proposed palaeographic date: Second century BCE (Milik) 


Special traits and general comments: The most striking characteristic in 
this manuscript is undoubtedly the scribe's use of two vertical dots (a dico- 
lon) to mark a pause between small sense-units in the text (cf. Tov, Scribal 
Practices, 138-39). There are nine dicola either legible or reconstructed with 
some confidence, six of which correspond to the Masoretic sof pasuq dico- 
lon (i.e., end of verse), two to the Masoretic atnakh, and one to a natural 
break in Lev 16:21 lacking either of these marks in the Masorah. Eight of the 
nine dicola precede a conjunctive vav and a verb indicating a new action in 
the narrative, the one exception being a more clearly marked temporal pro- 
gression in 2.4, in which the conjunctive vay is replaced by "73 (“when”). This 
scribal trait sets 4Q156 apart among other Qumran Aramaic texts, and has 
been claimed by some as unique in the entire scrolls corpus at Qumran. The 
latter claim is true only if referring to the type of use, as a punctuation sign 
between small sense-units, since dicola are systematically used in 4Q364 
(Reworked Pent B) before the Tetragrammaton (Tov, Scribal Practices, 220). 
Beyer (ATTMP, ATTM?) compared the use of this scribal mark to those used 
in both cuneiform texts from Uruk and Greek texts, although he gave very 
few details about the similarities. Given that other Jewish manuscripts from 
Qumran contain signs that are obviously Greek in derivation, such as the 
ancora and paragraphos (cf. Tov, Scribal Practices, 178-88), it is worth seri- 
ously considering whether the scribe of 4Q156 employed dicola following 
the Greek tradition, albeit adapted to a different linguistic situation. This 
punctuation mark, identical in appearance to the marks in 4Q156, was used 
by scribes of Greek texts as early as the fourth century BCE to signal minor 
transitions or progressions in thought. A number of scholars have produced 
the example of Platonic dialogues, observing that the dicolon is used there 
to mark the frequent changes in speaker (e.g., Turner and Parsons, Greek 
Manuscripts, 9; Johnson, Bookrolls, 271-73). While this is true, it is notable 
that in a manuscript like Oxyrhynchus 2181 (Plato, Phaedo) the dicolon 
represents a change in speaker less than half of the time, and more often 
signals a minor pause within the speech of an individual. Thus, while use 
of the dicolon in Greek manuscripts and 4Q156 is not exactly the same, the 
sign's general use to mark a minor pause and narrative progression is very 
similar. In Greek manuscripts, dicola can occur with around the same fre- 
quency as we see in 4Q156, depending on the nature of the text, and it seems 
to me most likely that the practice of 4Q156 is inherited from the realm of 
Greek scribal production (cf. Angerstorfer, “Toratargums,” 22, 33; contra Tov, 
Scribal Practices, 139). 

Aside from the remarkable use of the dicolon, this manuscript is quite 
typical for those found at Qumran. Ruled guidelines are not visible on the 
images, and the line spacing varies appreciably, especially between the two 
fragments, with frag. 1 being more tightly spaced than frag. 2. Although 
the fragments are missing only approximately three verses from Leviticus 
between them, this difference in spacing may suggest that the fragments 
come from two successive columns. The scribe wrote in a well-trained, 
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Hasmonean semi-formal hand, and Stuckenbruck and 
Freedman ("Fragments 93) have observed that a more 
conservative (or defective) spelling style is used. Letter 
size and shape varies slightly more than we might expect 
within the highest quality manuscripts, but the small 
amount of preserved text exhibits no mistakes or cor- 
rections. The translation follows Hebrew Leviticus quite 
closely, and this includes the predominantly verb-early 
syntax of the source text. 


Script sample: 


3j 14 
A = 


N oF 1 


wy 0*9 | 


Representative sample of corrections and scribal features: 


(a) Two dots (dicolon) used to indicate minor sense- 


divisions (1.6): 


Image B-284476 

COURTESY OF THE LEON LEVY DEAD SEA SCROLLS 
DIGITAL LIBRARY, ISRAEL ANTIQUITIES AUTHORITY. 
PHOTO: NAJIB ANTON ALBINA 


Language 


Syntax 
Verb-subject (verb early in clause): 
1.4, 2.5 
Subject implied (verb early in clause): 
1.3, 1.5(2X), 1.7, 2a(?), 2.3(2x), 2.6 
Subject implied (verb later in clause): 
1.6-7 


Lexical items 
"12: 21.6 


4Q156, LEVITICUS? 
Original manuscript quality: Very good 


Select bibliography: Fitzmyer, "Targum"; Angerstorfer, 
"Targumforschung"; Angerstorfer, "Toratargums"; Beyer, 
ATTM], 278-80; Beyer, ATTMP, 132-33; Beyer, ATTM?, 170; 
Stuckenbruck and Freedman, "Fragments"; Shepherd, 
"Taxonomy, 189-206. 


AN *7 S34 AN 


ss‘ 
nS 


TRY 
e s PP 


Morphology: 
Object suffix on verb: 
2.3(2x) 
Assimilated nun: 
17 


Other notable features: 
Proposed Hebraisms: 
xn34[5 (lexical; 1.3) [H] 


40157, JOB 
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4Q157, Job 
[ed. Milik, DJD 6:90] 


Content synopsis and significance: What remains of this 
manuscript preserves a very small portion of an Aramaic 
translation of the Hebrew book of Job. Not even a full 
verse of the translation is extant in its entirety, only vari- 
ous words and phrases from Job’s first address (Job 3:5-9) 
and Eliphaz's reply (416-5:4). nQ1o (Job) preserves text 
from Job 17:14 onward, and so there is no direct overlap 
between the two Qumran translations of the book. 4Q157 
has been discussed primarily in connection with the much 
better-preserved nQ1o (Job), with the two often being 
taken together as indicative of an active targum tradition 
during the Second Temple period. On the broader signifi- 
cance of this assumption, see the profile for nQ1o (Job). 
In what little of 4Q157 is preserved, the translation quite 
closely resembles the later Hebrew of the Masoretic Text 
of Job. Even within this very small sample, however, some 
flexibility in the Übersetzungsweise of the translator may 
be discerned, compared with the more rigid approach of 
many (though not all) of the later rabbinic targums, and 
specifically the rabbinic targum of Job (see Puech, “Le 
targum,” 140). This includes the repeated addition of con- 
junctive vay, and the more explicit restatement of Job 5:2 
as a question through the addition of an interrogative Ae 
to begin the verse. In the end, little can be said with confi- 
dence about translation style, and the significance of this 
manuscript lies mainly in its being a second attestation 
of an Aramaic translation of Job from the Qumran caves. 


Material remains: Two fragments of this scroll have been 
identified, the outer dimensions of the first being slightly 
smaller than a modern-day playing card, while the second 
is only a fraction of this size. Fragment 1 contains por- 
tions of two columns, with ten partially-preserved lines of 
writing at its greatest height (col. 2). It also has a nicely- 
preserved intercolumnar margin. In 1i.4, the last letter 
(left untranscribed by Milik) may be read as ñ, probably 
part of the word n3 (= Heb. 13) from the end of Job 3:7. 
Fragment 2 has only small bits of two lines, of which the 
few extant words have been partly effaced. Neither Milik 
nor Beyer transcribed frag. 2, though some letters can be 
read. Line one begins with a 7 mm vacat, followed by the 
letters Xni[. The following line contains a single word, of 
which all that may presently be read is &niz:S[. The criti- 
cal second letter has a horizontal upper stroke, like that 
of a dalet of kaph, but is largely effaced. I have not been 
able to determine the location of the fragment vis-à-vis 
the Hebrew book of Job based on these scanty remains, 
though see now the proposal of Puech (“Le targum"). On 
Milik's proposed reading 535931 at 1ii.4, see below. 


Notes on provenance: The fragments of 4Q157 are not found 
on the early "E series" or “G series" PAM plates. While their 
discovery in Cave 4 is assured, the mode of that discovery 
was not documented. 


Sample image: 4Q157 fragments 1 and 2 (Not a proposed arrangement of the fragments) 
Image B-284476 
COURTESY OF THE LEON LEVY DEAD SEA SCROLLS DIGITAL LIBRARY, ISRAEL ANTIQUITIES AUTHORITY. PHOTO: NAJIB 
ANTON ALBINA 
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PROFILE OF PHYSICAL LAYOUT 
Margins: 

Intercolumnar: 1.3 cm 

Lines per column: At least 10 
Scribal guidelines: 

Horizontal script lines: Yes 


Vertical column lines: Yes, both 
sides of column 


Average medial letter height: 
15-2mm 


Space between lines: 4-5 mm 


Space between words: 
0.5-1mm 


Vacats: Yes; medium (1ii.7 
[12 cm]; minor sense divi- 
sion), cf. frag. 2.1 


Script sample: 


bo ya 


425 
Language 
Syntax: 
Verb-subject (verb early in clause): 
1ii.8(?) 


Subject-verb (verb early in clause): 
1ii.7(?), 111.8 


4Q157, JOB 
Material: Skin 
Script: Developed Herodian (Milik); late Herodian (Puech) 
Proposed palaeographic date: 1-50 CE (Milik); 25-50 CE (Puech) 


Special traits and general comments: This manuscript is made from high- 
quality, lightly-colored leather. It is neatly spaced with clear ruling and a fairly 
generous margin between the two preserved columns. The vertical guideline, 
providing the scribe with the right side of the column, is more deeply incised 
than the other lines on the large fragment. The writing and spacing is slightly 
more compact than in many of the Qumran manuscripts, comparable, for 
example, to 4Q529 (Words of Michael). The scribe wrote in a well-trained, 
Herodian-period style, with some of the calligraphic flourishes also present 
in 11Q1o (Job) (though the scribes are clearly different). There are two pre- 
served vacats, with that at 1ii.7 corresponding to a verse break in MT Job. Little 
weight should be placed on the absence of scribal errors, given the small 
amount of preserved text. 

Regarding orthography and morphology, 4Q157 exhibits some of the traits 
also seen in Quo (Job). We find the prefixed preposition —n rather than 
detached łn at 1ii.2, and there is an increased use of the interrogative he. 
Perhaps the feature most commented upon by scholars mentioning 4Q157 


. 000 , 


respectively, while the scribe of 11Q10 (Job) (and most other Qumran Aramaic 
manuscripts) preferred the independent °7. However, Milik's reading in the 
first case should be rejected, and I admit to strong reservations about the sec- 
ond. At 1ii.4, there is definitely not enough room for a full dalet, especially 
since the scribe has assiduously kept within the ruled guideline at the right 
side of the column. A dalet would cause a very unlikely aberration, and we 
should therefore read n^5y3i, which also makes good sense of the verse. 


Original manuscript quality: Very good 


Select bibliography: Vasholz, "Targum Job"; Beyer, ATTM!, 280-85; Mastin, 
“Re-Examination’; Puech, “Le targum." 


44 54 «vx 32 BD KK 


J^ JF D $$ 74 


Subject-verb (verb later in clause): 
1ii.2 

Subject implied (verb early in clause): 
1ii.6(?) 

Subject implied (verb later in clause): 
1ii.3(?), 1ii.5(?), 1ii.7 
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Direct object marker (if present): Lexical items: 

—5: 111.8(?) —T:1ii.8(?) 
Interrogative n: 

1ii.2, 111.7 Morphology: 

Assimilated nun: 
1ii.2 
nQtro, Job 


[ed. García Martínez, Tigchelaar, and van der Woude, DJD 23:79-180] 


Content synopsis and significance: This scroll is of consid- 
erable significance among the Aramaic works discovered 
in the Qumran caves, for several reasons. First, it is among 
the most extensively preserved Aramaic scrolls in the 
Qumran corpus, with a fragmentary translation of Hebrew 
Job 1734-4222 extant in thirty-nine partial columns. By all 
appearances, the underlying Hebrew text from which the 
translation was made resembled quite closely the later 
Masoretic Text of Job, though it seems to have differed in 
some minor respects (Sokoloff, Job, 6-8). The preserved 
translation begins in the midst of the second cycle of 
dialogues between Job and his three friends, at approxi- 
mately the opening of Bildad's second discourse (ch. 
18). Various parts of the dialogues are preserved, includ- 
ing some of Job's wisdom poem (ch. 28) and portions 
of Elihu's speech. God's reply to Job's challenge and the 
concluding frame narrative (ch. 42) are partially extant, 
with the text breaking off due to physical damage only 
six verses short of the end of the book as it is preserved 
in Hebrew. Second, uQ1o is one of very few examples of 
translation from Hebrew to Aramaic during the Second 
Temple period. Scholars quickly connected nQ1o with the 
mention of a *targum" of Job in the Tosefta, Shabbat 13:2 
(Lieberman edition), associated with the first century CE 
sage Rabban Gamaliel I. Urbach and others have noted 
that it is not entirely clear whether the targum mentioned 
in this story was Aramaic or another language, such as 
Greek (Sokoloff, Job, 5), though Alexander (“Targum,’ 167) 
is surely correct that Aramaic is much more likely. Others 
saw nQio as proof that the rabbinic targums are the 
direct descendants of an earlier, Second Temple period 
practice of translating Hebrew scriptures into Aramaic. 
In some instances, this was closely linked to debates 
over the status of Hebrew and Aramaic in Palestine dur- 
ing the Second Temple period, and to the language(s) 
of Jesus (cf. Machiela, "Translation"). More recent stud- 
ies have urged extreme caution over a simplistic linking 
of the Qumran translations with later rabbinic targums. 
David Shepherd (Translation), for example, demonstrated 
the significant stylistic differences between the Qumran 
Aramaic Job, which is a loosely paraphrastic translation 


akin to that of the Syriac Peshitta, and the rabbinic tar- 
gums, which follow much more rigidly the syntax of the 
governing Hebrew source text. These dissimilar methods 
for representing the underlying Hebrew source reflect 
more fundamental differences in the purpose of each 
type of text — one being a "translation," and the other a 
"targum" — thus throwing into question the soundness 
of any suggested correlation among 11Q10 and the rab- 
binic targums. Third, the literary character of this scroll, 
as a translation of an earlier Hebrew book, stands apart 
noticeably from most of the Qumran Aramaic corpus. The 
large majority of texts in the corpus were originally com- 
posed in Aramaic, and betray numerous affinities in both 
general literary style and specific concerns. A discussion 
related to the place of 11Q10 in the wider Aramaic corpus 
from Qumran has taken place around the particularities of 
the text's Aramaic dialect. Muraoka (“Aramaic,” “Notes”), 
for example, drew attention to linguistic features that sug- 
gest an “eastern” derivation, which he compared with the 
more “western” language of a scroll like 1020 (apGen). The 
latter text coheres better with the Aramaic of the Qumran 
corpus more broadly. The only other text linked unmistak- 
ably with 11Qio in terms of genre is 4Q157 (Job), another 
translation of Job from Cave 4. The translation of a brief 
passage of Leviticus (4Q156 [Lev?]) into Aramaic is more 
ambiguous, and its genre has been debated. When viewed 
against the wider backdrop of the Qumran texts, uQ10 is 
a very rare, relatively well-preserved example of Aramaic 
translation from the Second Temple period, a translation 
that, incidentally, attests to the highly venerated status of 
Hebrew Job in at least some Jewish communities at the 
time. 


Material remains: 11Q10 was found as a rolled scroll 
approximately 14 cm in height, which was heavily gela- 
tinized from centuries of storage in Cave u, especially 
at the scroll's top and bottom. Unfortunately, the gelati- 
nized portions mostly crumbled away when the scroll 
was opened. As a result, this manuscript has a distinctive 
damage pattern, showing clearly that the better-preserved 
final columns of the translation were rolled at the inside 
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of the scroll when last stored in antiquity. This meant that 
the book was rolled so as to be ready for reading from its 
beginning. For this reason, the beginning of the book (i.e., 
the outermost part of the scroll) suffered considerably 
more damage from the elements in Cave n than the end 
of the book. One physical area of the rolled scroll fared 
especially well in the cave, with the result that the earliest 
discernable portions of text are preserved on ovoid frag- 
ments of approximately 3 cm wide by 5.5 cm tall. There are 
twenty-eight such unconnected, ovoid fragments, which 
increase in size (especially width) as they get nearer to the 
center of the scroll. The last such fragments are approxi- 
mately 8.5 cm wide by 7.5 cm tall, and the similar, ovoid 
shape of all of the separate fragments shows clearly that 
they were once situated one on top of the other, repre- 
senting successive revolutions of this part of the scroll. 
After the twenty-eighth ovoid fragment, the remainder of 
the scroll is connected in one large piece, approximately 
109 cm wide and vacillating between 1.5 and 6.5 cm tall. 
The large piece comprises parts of three leather sheets 
and eleven ruled columns, with the last two sheets con- 
taining four columns each. The physical remains suggest 
that the sheets generally had four or five columns, with 
the exception of a small sheet of only two columns at 
XVIII-XIX (frags. 15-17). The last column of the scroll was 
left blank by the scribe. Even though it fell at the end of 
the sheet and manuscript, the leftmost margin of this last 
column had been ruled and prepared for sewing by small 
holes punched through the leather. This suggests that the 
sheets were pre-manufactured before their exact purpose 
was known, or without a firm knowledge of how long the 
scroll would ultimately be. For both the large piece and 
the twenty-eight ovoid fragments it seems that between 
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Sample image: uQ1o cols. XXXII—-XXXIV 
[with en dash] 
Image B-285218 
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five and nine lines of text are now missing due to dam- 
age, especially in the lower portions of the scroll (the 
top margin is preserved at several places). A number of 
other small fragments are extant (DJD 23:79-80), all con- 
taining only a few letters or partial words. The majority 
of these smaller fragments can no longer be placed with 
confidence amidst the remainder of the scroll. There is 
no overlap with the other Aramaic translation of Job from 
Cave 4, 4Q157. 


Notes on provenance: The majority of the Cave 11 manu- 
scripts were discovered by Bedouin in early (probably 
January) 1956, including nQ1o. Only a few Palaeo-Hebrew 
fragments and a small scroll titled Apocryphal Psalms 
(nQn) were found in the excavations led by Roland de 
Vaux in February, 1956 (de Vaux, “Fouilles,” 574; Tigchelaar 
in Humbert and Fidanzio, Khirbet Qumrân, 250-51). The 
Palestine Archaeological Museum  provisionally pur- 
chased a batch of Cave u manuscripts that included nQio 
in July, 1956, and there is no reason to believe the scroll 
did not originate in Qumran Cave 11. The cost of a number 
of the Cave 11 manuscripts, including 11Q10, was even- 
tually covered by the Dutch Academy in 1961-62, with 
funds provided by the Koninklijke Nederlandse Akademie 
van Wetenschappen (KNAW) and the Nederlandse 
Organisatie voor Zuiver-Wetenschappelijk Onderzoek 
(zwo). The rights to 1Q10 were the first to be purchased, 
on December n, 1961. As a result, these manuscripts were 
published by a group of Dutch scholars. For an extensive 
discussion of the provenance, publication, and nature of 
the Cave u scrolls, see Tigchelaar's account in Humbert 


and Fidanzio, Khirbet Qumrán, 249-58. 
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COURTESY OF THE LEON LEVY DEAD SEA SCROLLS DIGITAL LIBRARY, ISRAEL ANTIQUITIES AUTHORITY. 


PHOTO: NAJIB ANTON ALBINA 
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PROFILE OF PHYSICAL LAYOUT 


Scroll dimensions: 
Approx. 14 cm h. x 7 m w. 
(García Martínez, Tigchelaar, 
and van der Woude); approx. 
68 columns 


Margins: 


Upper: 1.33.6 cm (frags. 11, 
17-18) 


Intercolumnar:1.2-2 cm (within 
a sheet) or 2.1-2.4 cm (across 
the seam connecting two 
sheets) 


Column dimensions: 10.5 cm h. 
X 7.3-10.5 cm W. 


Lines per column: 15-18 
Letters per line: Approx. 27-37 
Scribal guidelines: 

Horizontal script lines: Yes 


Vertical column lines: Yes, both 
sides of column 


Average medial letter height: 
2.5-3.5 mm 


Space between lines: 5-8 mm 
Space between words: 1-3 mm 


Vacats: Yes; small (xxx1.2 
[1 cm]; very minor sense divi- 
sion), medium (22i.3+211i.4 
[3 cm], XXXIV.1 [1.5 cm]; 
minor sense divisions), and 
large, at times exceeding 
one full line (1a-b.3-4, 3.1-2, 
6a.1, 8.3, 9.6—7, 17.5, XXXVII.2, 
XXXVII.94frg. J, XXXVIII.8; 
major sense divisions) 


281 
Material: Skin 


Script: Late Herodian formal (García Martínez, Tigchelaar, and van der 
Woude) 


Proposed palaeographic date: 25-70 CE (García Martinez, Tigchelaar, and 
van der Woude) 


Special traits and general comments: The distinctive damage pattern of this 
scroll, along with its reliance on a well-known Hebrew text, has allowed 
scholars to form a fairly good idea of its original dimensions. Compared 
with many of the other high-quality Aramaic scrolls from Qumran, nQio 
is rather short in height, at approximately 14 cm and 15-18 lines of text 
per column. The scribe was obviously highly-trained, with a more calli- 
graphic flourish to the script than found in most Aramaic manuscripts from 
Qumran. This is seen, for example, in the more pronounced serif and head 
strokes on the right-most stroke of sin/shin, the upper, right head stroke of 
aleph, and the horizontal roof of goph. These factors are a clue to the relative 
diachronic placement of this late Herodian-period scribe compared with 
the large majority of Qumran Aramaic manuscripts, regularly situated in 
the Hellenistic, Hasmonean, and Early Roman periods. While the scribe was 
very adeptat his craft, the script size varies appreciably by column, as seen in 
a comparison of frags. 16 and 19, the former having noticeably smaller script 
than the latter. In general, the script is fairly large relative to the broader 
corpus, similar in size to 11Q18 (NJ). Corrections are fairly regular, but tend to 
be of a minor sort, such as the supralinear addition of a letter or the erasure 
of a letter by scraping the surface of the skin. More extensive erasures occur 
occasionally, as when the second half of Job 34:1 was apparently erased at 
21ii.6. The manuscript was beautifully ruled with deep scoring, and the pre- 
served sheet joins were masterfully done (compare, for example, the much 
rougher seam on a “good” manuscript, like 4Q210 [Enastr*]). On the rela- 
tively rare "double ruling" in the intercolumnar margin of frag. 21, see the 
profile for 4Qu5 (Dan?), the only other Aramaic scroll with this trait (cf. 
Tov, Scribal Practices, 59—61). Vacats are used regularly, with small spaces 
typically indicating minor sense divisions (e.g. a slight change of focus 
within an individual's speech) and large ones signifying more major shifts 
of speaker or topic. The 1.6 cm vacat at 27.6 merits special comment, since 
it does not appear to be based on a natural sense-division in the text or an 
imperfection in the leather, the two reasons for which we might expect a 
vacat to be used. Sokoloff (Job, 141) suggested that there may have been a 
problem at this point in the text being copied, such as an illegible or miss- 
ing word. As opposed to a scroll like 1020 (apGen), where the final column 
of a sheet is often narrower than those before it, nQ10 tends to have final 
columns that are quite close in width to the others on a sheet. This feature 
likely speaks to a different method by those laying out the sheets prior to 
the composition being written and sewn together. While the extant writing 
is generally well-preserved and readable, ink has flaked off on some of the 
fragments (e.g. 3, 5, and 20). 

The scribe of nQ1o generally preferred to use aleph in cases where either 
an aleph or he could be used interchangeably, with a few notable exceptions. 
He is used more often than aleph for the prefix in the causative and passive 
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verbal conjugations, something that clearly distinguishes 
the orthography of this manuscript from most others writ- 
ten in Aramaic at Qumran (in which aleph predominates). 
The irregular spelling of Tnx in 10i10, with the long 
—N prefix, is otherwise unknown in Qumran Aramaic, 
if indeed the word is correctly understood as a suffix- 
conjugation (perfect), reflexive form (cf. Sokoloff, Job, ug). 
Muraoka and Cook take the initial aleph as a scribal mis- 
take by dittography (Muraoka, “Aramaic,” n; Cook, DQA, 
6). He is always used in the word jn (“if”), rather than the 
alternative [N, the latter being used intermittently in some 
other Qumran Aramaic texts (e.g., 1020 [apGen], 4Q538 
[TJud/Words of Benjamin], 4Q539 [TJoseph]). We find 
nnn used at 24.7 rather than (^n, as in all other Qumran 
Aramaic texts except for 4Q529 (Words of Michael). Also 
in the realm of phonology/orthography, note that zayin is 
used in the word *31 ("pure"; 8.8; cf. 17ii.4, XXX1V.4) instead 
of the dalet expected from other Qumran texts (4Q542 
[TQahat] has mixed use). Otherwise, dalet predominates 
in situations where phonological or orthographic ambigu- 
ity might have existed. The supposed use of samek for shin 
in Tion/TwN at 9.1, what Cook calls a case of lapsus calami 
(DJD 23:06-7), should clearly be read, with Sokoloff, as 
Twn on palaeographic grounds, despite the protesta- 
tions of García Martínez, Tigchelaar, and van der Woude 
(on the keraia, see the instances of shin on frag. 23; as for 
the upper oblique stroke, it is visible on the fragment). 
Consequently there is no phonological/orthographic 
anomaly here. Sokoloff (Job, 14-15) has observed that 
uQıo regularly uses samek to represent the etymological 
/s/ sound, whereas Biblical Aramaic and 1Q20 (apGen) 
show much heavier usage of sin. We could now add many 
other Qumran Aramaic scrolls to the list of those with a 
preference for sin, though occasionally a scribe preferring 
samek is found (e.g., 4Q201 [En?]). 

The scribe's use of 135 ("therefore"; 3.3) is odd, as noted 
by Stadel (Hebraismen, 107-8) and others. The construc- 
tion follows the Hebrew of Job 20:2, but is anomalous 
compared to Biblical Aramaic, Qumran Aramaic, and 
other dialects, where we would expect instead 175 (e.g., 
4Q542 [TQahat] 11.7). The word is sometimes considered a 
Hebraism. In 14, 4.3, and 8.2, 128 with the meaning “then” 
is somewhat unexpected in view of Qumran Aramaic, 
though the word is found in Aramaic outside Biblical 
Aramaic and Qumran Aramaic, and so should not be 
considered a Hebraism. Nevertheless, in 1.1 and 8.2, 19N 
reflects the underlying Hebrew of Job, and its use may 
well be attributable to that influence. The construction 
550 m (“because of"; 6a.2) differs from 1Q20 (apGen) 
19.16, 20 (the only comparable occurrences in Qumran 
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Aramaic) and Egyptian Aramaic, both of which use 55va 
with the same meaning. The form in 11Q10 is more like the 
5w^n/^von of JPA, CPA, and Syriac. The fact that 55v qn 
in 11Q10 does not directly correspond to anything in the 
Hebrew text of Job increases the likelihood that this was 
the form known to, and typically used by, the translator 
or copying scribe. Another distinctive trait of nQ1o in the 
context of Biblical Aramaic and Qumran Aramaic is its 
broader use of the determinate state, something docu- 
mented by Sokoloff (Job, 23-24), who built on the general 
observation of van der Woude. Sokoloff detected that 
use of the definite article is markedly less discriminate 
in nQro than in Biblical Aramaic and 1Q20 (apGen), and 
in this detail nQio more closely resembles later Aramaic 
dialects. The infinitive constructions in the pattern infin. 
5 + n (xinndn, 13.5; n]annn, 17ii.3) are highly idiosyn- 
cratic compared with Biblical Aramaic and the rest of the 
Qumran Aramaic corpus, though they cohere well with 
later dialects, such as that of Targum Onkelos (cf. Sokoloff, 
Job, 124). These constructions also illustrate a feature 
that occurs with much higher frequency in nQro than in 
Biblical Aramaic or elsewhere in Qumran Aramaic: the 
shortened, prefixed form of the preposition 7/ (i.e., ^2). 
Other examples include N]5yn (16ii.3) and pnan (26ii.3). 
The optative particle x19n (“if only") is found only in 1Qio 
(6a.3, 6a.7) at Qumran, though this could be incidental 
based on usage (cf. Zuckerman and Reed, “Fragment,” 7). 
The spelling is unique, but the word is likely associated 
with the asseverative (positive assertion) /optative particle 
lu in Akkadian and other Semitic languages. The preposi- 
tion m» followed by an independent noun instead of an 
attached suffix (xxxv111.4-5) is likely the first known 
instance of this construction in Aramaic, with no other 
clear example in Biblical Aramaic or Qumran Aramaic 
(Sokoloff, Job, 169, notes a comparable use among the 
Nahal Hever documents). In fact, Sokoloff has observed 
that Biblical Aramaic and Qumran Aramaic typically use 
the preposition òy to follow the verb "ns — the verb used 
here by 11Q10 - a feature discussed more fully by Folmer 
(Aramaic Language, 589—621). 1.Q10’s use of n» with the 
prepositional sense "to, toward" is unique among Biblical 
Aramaic and Qumran Aramaic texts, where it otherwise 
means "with" or "from" (the latter combined with 13). Two 
other notable vocabulary items viewed against the wider 
backdrop of Qumran Aramaic are the use of the direct 
object marker m (xxxv.o, XXXVIII.g), and the third- 
person plural pronoun pnn. The former is extremely rare 
in both Biblical Aramaic and Qumran Aramaic, which 
typically mark the direct object with a prefixed 5, if it is 
marked at all. Some instances of m in Qumran Aramaic 
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can be attributed to influence from the Hebrew particle 
nx, and this is the case at 11Q10 Xxxvii1.9. As for pnn, it is 
used exclusively in what remains of nQro, rather that the 
alternative form of the pronoun 7X. Precisely the oppo- 
site situation obtains for nearly all other Qumran Aramaic 
texts, while in the Aramaic of Daniel each form is found 
three times. 

In the realm of syntax, we find the periphrastic con- 
struction used at 13.7 (&11 pya), although the order (part. 
+ finite form of the verb &^11) differs from the clear norm 
in Qumran Aramaic, which places &"1 first (e.g., 1020 
[apGen] 21.6). This could, of course, simply be poetic 
license on the part of the translator. More generally, there 
is a much higher ratio of clauses in which the verb is 
placed later than we would expect from comparison with 
the broader Qumran Aramaic corpus, or even the Aramaic 
of Daniel. The most obvious explanation for this fluctua- 
tion would seem to be a generic one, since the book of Job 
is highly poetic — and, therefore, associated with greater 
flexibility or creativity in word order — while the remain- 
ing Qumran Aramaic texts are mostly narrative prose, 
albeit with occasional poetic sections. While this explana- 
tion is no doubt correct in the main, Muraoka (“Aramaic,” 
439-41) has observed that placement of the verb late in 
a clause sometimes occurs even where the underlying 
Hebrew has the verb earlier, leading him to posit some 
additional influence from “Sumero-Akkadian” syntax on 
the translator. 

A number of Akkadian loanwords have been detected 
in 11Q10, including 021 ("possessions"; 4.6), jin (“without 
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reason’; 6i.5), [20D (“poor person"; 7ii.5, XXV.4, XXVII.2), 
and "p" with the meaning “gale, wind" (27.5). Another 
feature suggesting eastern derivation is the verbal root 
"A (“to examine"; 27.3; see Sokoloff, Job, 140). Appearing 
together with these "eastern" traits is the word &mvp (*hut, 
small chamber" 10i.9), which Sokoloff (Job, 19) considers 
to be a Greek loanword from xottwv. The high number of 
Hebraisms in the text is striking, though not altogether 
surprising when we consider that this is a translation from 
Hebrew. 

In sum, 1Q10 has a number of scribal and linguistic 
features that distinguish it from the Qumran Aramaic cor- 
pus more generally. At least some of these differences may 
be attributed to the fact that 1Q10 is a translation from 
Hebrew, written at a time somewhat later than the major- 
ity of Qumran Aramaic scrolls. However, some factors 
suggest that the Aramaic of 11Q10 is of a slightly different 
dialectical derivation than most other Qumran Aramaic 
compositions, as already noted by Muraoka and others. 


Original manuscript quality: Very good—excellent 


Select bibliography: Van der Ploeg and van der Woude, Job; 
Kaufman, “Job Targum”; Muraoka, “Aramaic”; Muraoka, 
“Notes”; Sokoloff, job; García Martínez, 
Jongeling, Labuschagne, and van der Woude, Aramaic 


"lecturas"; 


Texts, 1-73; Beyer, ATTM!, 280-98; Beyer ATTMP, 133; 
Beyer, ATTM?, 171-72; Zuckerman, “uQ Targum”; Puech 
and Garcia Martinez, “Remarques”; Zuckerman and Reed, 
“Fragment”; Humbert and Fidanzio, Khirbet Qumrân, 255. 
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Representative sample of corrections and scribal features: 


(a) Supralinear addition of tav and yod, followed by erasure (b) Supralinear letter added (7.7): *or 
of a letter, possibly vav (5.8; García Martínez, Tigchelaar, 
and van der Woude): nn(i)jo'y?n 
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(c) Erasure of one letter (21ii.5) and at least two words 
(2111.6) by scraping: &(n]»3rn» 
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Language" 
Syntax XXXVII.4, XXXVIII.2, XXXVIII.3, XXXVIII.4—5, 
Verb-subject (verb early in clause): XXXVIII.7, XXXVIII.7-8 
1.4, 2.1, 2.2, 4.3(?), 62.1, 8.3, 8.6, 8.7, 9.4, 9.10(?), Subject-verb (verb early in clause): 
12.5, 13.4, 1511.3, 161i.2, 1711.4, 1711.6, 20.2(?), 21ii.3, 2.7(?), 4.5, 5-3(part.), 5.5, 6ii.4, 7ii.2(?), 8.2, 101.2, 
XXIX.6, XXX.5, XXXIV.2, XXXV.2, XXXVII.3, 101.6, 11ii.4, 12.3, 12.5, 12.6, 14.6, 14.7—8, 18.5, 
19.1, 21ii.9(?), 23.5, 23.9(?), 27.5, 27.6, XXIX.2, 
XXIX.8, XXX.3(2x), XXX.4, XXXI.2, XXXI.5-6, 
11 Note that this catalogue of linguistic features uses the fragment XXXII.4, XXXIII.9, XXXVI.2, XXXVI.3, XXXVI.6—-7, 
numbers 1—27 for the smaller, individual fragments, using small XXXVI.8(part.), XXXVII.6, XXXVII.7-8, XXXVIII.9 


Roman numerals (‘i’ and ʻi’) to designate columns when a frag- 
ment contains two partial columns of text. After frag. 27, large 
Roman numerals are used to indicate the column numbers com- 
monly used by scholars for the large, continuous fragment (what XXXVL5, XXXVI.7, XXXVI.7-8 
some scholars call “the small scroll"). 


Verb-subject (verb later in clause): 
12.4, 14.5, 19.8, 24.8(?), XXXIII.4—5, XXXIII.7, 
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Subject-verb (verb later in clause): 
2.4, 3.7(?), 5.4(part.), 9.6(?), 101.8, 12.4, 13.6, 14.7, 
20.2(?), 22i.6+21ii.7, 221.7, 22i.9(?), 23.6, 24.9, 
26ia, 27.2(part.), 27.2—3, XXIX.4, XXX.4, XXXI.6, 
XXXI.7(2x), XXXII.4—5, XXXVI.2-3, XXXVI.4—5, 
XXXVI.6 

Subject implied (verb early in clause): 
1.5, 2.5, 4-6, 5.7(?), 6i.3(?), 61.7, 6ii.1, 6ii.2(part.), 
6ii.5, 6a.1, 6a.3, 6a.4, 6a.5, 6a.6, 7ii.7, 8.2, 8.4(?), 
9.2, 9.8, 10i.5, 101.10, n1ii.9, 12.2(2x), 12.5, 13.1(2x), 
13.2(2x), 13.8, 14.3(?), 14.9, 161.5, 161.6, 16ii.5, 1611.6, 
171.3, 1711.2, 18.1, 18.2, 18.4, 18.7 (2x), 18.8(2x), 18.9, 
19.2, 19.4, 19.5(2X), 20.1, 20.3, 20.4, 211.3, 21ii.8, 
22i.1(part.), 221.2, 23.1, 23.2, 23.5, 23.8, 24.2, 24.4, 
24.5(2x), 24.6, 24.9, 251.3, 25ii.3, 2511.4, 251i.5, 
2511.6, 25ii.7, 25ii.9, 261.3(2x), 261.4, 26ii.2, 27.7, 
27.10, XXIX.1, XXIX.2(2x part.), xx1x.6(2x), 
XXX.1(2x), XXX.2(2x), XXX.6, XXX.7, XXX.8, 
XXX.9, XXXI.2, XXXII.2(3x), XXXII.3(4x), XXXII.5, 
XXXI1I.6, XXXII.7, XXXII.8(2x), xxx11.9(2x), 
XXXII.10, XXXIII.1, XXXIII.2(3x), XXXIII.3, 
XXXIII.4(2x), XXXIII.7, XXXIII.9, XXXIV.3, 
XXXIV.4(3X), XXXV.2, XXXV.3, XXXV.4, XXXV.5, 
XXXV.6(2x), XXxv.7(2x), XXXV.8(2x?), XXXV.9, 
XXXVI.3, XXXVI.8(part.), XXXV1I.3(2x), XXXVII.5, 
XXXVII.6, XXXVII.8(3x), XXXVIII.1, XXXVIII.2, 
XXXVIII.4, XXXVIII.5, XXXVIII.6 

Subject implied (verb later in clause): 
1.2, 1.3, 1.6, 1.7(?), 2.3(?), 2.5, 2.6, 3.3(?), 3-4, 3.5; 4.2, 
4-9(?), 5.6(2x?), 5.8, 6a.5, 6a.7(?), 8.1, 9.2, 9.3, 9.5, 
101.4, 101.5, 101.7, r1ii.3, 12.3, 12.8, 12.9(2x), 12.10(?), 
14.1, 14.2, 14.3, 14.8, 14.9, 18.2, 18.6, 19.4, 19.7, 
20.5, 20.6, 20.7, 221.5, 221.8, 23.3, 23.4, 23.7, 24.1, 
24.2, 24.7, 251.3, 251.7, 261.6, 27.3—4, 27.8, XXIX.1, 
XXIX.3, XXX.9, XXX1.2, XXX1.8(?), XXXI.9, XXXII.2, 
XXXII.6—7, XXXII.7-8, XXXIII.3, XXXIII.5, 
XXXIII.6, XXXIII.7, XXXIII.9, XXXIII.10(?), 
XXXIV.2, XXXIV.5, XXXIV.6, XXXIV.8, XXXIV.9, 
XXXV.3(2x), XXXV.4, XXXV.5, XXXVI.2, XXXVI.5, 
XXXVII.4, XXXVII.5, XXXVII.6, XXXVII.7 

Verbless clause: 
4.7-8, 5.2, 8.4, 1511.4, 19.3(2X), 19.6, 27.1, 27.3, 27.4, 
XXXI.4, XXXVII.2 

Object early in clause: 
2.5, 2.6, 3.3, 3.4(2X), 3-5) 3-7; 4-2, 4-9, 5.4, 68.5, 
6a.7(?), 101.4, 101.7, 101.8, 12.3, 12.4, 161i.1, 19.4, 19.7, 
221.7, 23.3, 23.4, 24.8, 24.9, 27.3, XXX.4, XXXI.6, 
XXXI.7, XXXII.2, XXXIV.6, XXXIV.7-8, XXXVI.6, 
XXXVII.2 
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Direct object marker (if present): 
—5: 2.4(?), 12.6, 19.4, 2511.1, XXXIV.2, XXXVII.8, 
XXXVIII.3 
T: XXXV.9, XXXVIII.9 
Use of *1 to mark genitive relationship: 
2.8(?), 26i.9(?), xxxvao(?) 
Verb of movement + 5y + animate object: 
XXXVI.7 (also note 3V8 m^ at XXXVIII.4) 
Verb of movement + + inanimate object: 
1.2, XXIX.2 
Copula pronoun: 
27.3 
Interrogative n: 
1.2, 1.7, 5-3, 8.5, 8.10, 221.6, 221.10(?), xx1x.6(?), 
XXIX.7(?), XXX.6, XXX.9, XXXI.5, XXXII.8(2x), 
XXXII.9, XXXIII.1, XXXIII.7, XXXIV.3, XXXV.3, 
XXXV.4, XXXV.5, XXXV.6, XXXV.7 


Periphrastic construction (past/future continuative 
action): 


Participle + finite form of mn: 
13-7 


Lexical items: 


MN: 61.4, 8.5, 18.3, 20.10(?), XXXI.5, XXXIV.5, 
XXXIV.10(?) 

PTR: 1711.6 

PTNA: nii.8 

5"1(3): XXIX.7, XXXVIII.3 

‘NA: 221.3, XXXII.7, XXXII.10 

`T: 2.8, 3.5, 6ii.1, 6a.2, 12.7(?), 13.3, 13.8, 23.1, 24.5, 
261.9, 27.1, 27.4, XXIX.3, XXXI.1(?), XXX1.3, XXXIL.5, 
XXXIV.4, XXXV.2, XXXV.10, XXXVI.3, XXXVIII.4, 
XXXVIII.6 

"FD: 1511.7 

XTN: 5.6 (NIN), XXX.5(2x), XXXIV.9 

192: XXXVII.7 

175: 18.5 

(&)19: XXXVIII.4 

N19: XXXVI.2 (n) 

nn: 24.7 (nan), xxx.8 (Nin) 


Morphology: 


bya form: 
14.6, 14.9 

Span form: 
2.3, 2.6, 4.6, 8.5(?), 12.3, 13.1(?), 17ii.3, 18.7, 19.4, 
20.9, XXIX.5, XXIX.7, XXX.1, XXX.2, XXX.4, XXXI.3, 
XXXI.4, XXXI.5, XXXIV.3, XXXIV.6, XXXIV.7(2x), 
XXXIV.8, XXXVII.7, XXXVIII.7 
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Spank form: 
101.10(?), 14.3, 161.5 

Spann form: 
5.8, 611.7, 14.3, 20.6, 261.3, XXX.1, XXX1.7, XXXIV.3, 
XXXV.6 

Object suffix on verb: 
12.2, 12.5, 12.9, 14.6, 14.9(2x), 18.5(?), 18.6, 20.2, 
20.3, 23.5, 24.5, 24.6, XXIX.3, XXX.1(2X), XXX.2, 
XXXI.7(?), XXXIII.1, XXXIV.3(2x), XXXIV.7, 
XXXV.2, XXXV.3, XXXV.7, XXXVII.6, XXXVII.7(2X), 
XXXVIII.6 

Assimilated nun: 
5.1, 5.4(?), 9110, 10i.9(?), 13.5, 14.6, 14.9, 16ii.3, 
16ii.7, 1711.1, 1711.3, 24.2(2x), 261.6, 2611.3, Xx1x.8, 
XXX.7, XXXI.2, XXXII.3, XXXV.3(3X?), XXXV.5(2X), 
XXXVI.5(2x), XXXVI.7 

Dissimilated nun/nasalization: 
2.6, 4.2, 61.3, 9.3, 101.4, 20.4, 22ii.5, 27.5(supralin- 
ear), XXIXA(2x), XXIX.6, XXIX.8, XXIX.9, XXX.3, 
XXXI.3, XXXI.5, XXXI.7, XXXII.2, XXXIII.3(2x), 
XXXIII.4, XXXIV.4, XXXVI.2 


Orthography/Phonology: 
o for Isl: 
4-4, 4.6, 101.7, 19.5, 24.1, 24.3, 24.4, 26ii.4, 27.6, 
XXXI.4, XXXII.10 
w for [s]: 


XXX.3 
Other notable features: 


Proposed Hebraisms: 
12 (lexical; 3.3) [h] 


5 Miscellaneous Texts 


3Q14 4, TOBIT? 


**t (lexical; 8.8) [h] 
nya (lexical; 101.5) [H] 
750 (lexical; 10ii.3) [h] 
nmn (morphological/syntactic [prep. 1 + 
infin. ]; uii.6, and all other such constructions: 
11ii.7, XXX.2, XXX.4, XXX.6, XXX.7) [H] 
nip (lexical; 151.6) [H] 
TAK (lexical; 15ii.5) [H] 
Dan (lexical; 21ii.8, xx1x.3) [H] 
dmx n5 (syntactic/lexical; 23.7) [H] 
NY (lexical; 24.8) [H] 
3015 (lexical; 25ii.4) [H] 
pity (lexical; 25ii.6) [h] 
mw? (lexical; 27.10) [H] 
yalin]i (lexical; xx1x.6) [H] 
nn" (lexical; xxx.4) [H] 
Nimnn (lexical; xxx.6, also xxx1.7?) [H] 
xa; (lexical; xxx1.8) [H] 
nxa (lexical/semantic; xxx11.4) [H] 
nv» (lexical; xxx11.6) [H] 
nan (lexical; xxxi11.5) [H] 
wno (lexical/semantic; xxxi11.7) [H] 
n2n22 (lexical; xxxv.3, also 3r at xxxv.4) [h] 
£r (lexical; xxxv.3) [H] 
nnv"oy (morphological; xxxv1.3) [h] 
pra) (lexical; xxxv1.4) [h] 
m (syntactic?; xxxvi11.9) [h] 
Poetic doublets/triplets: 
There are many in this scroll, but they are 
largely based on the underlying Hebrew poetic 
structure. 


3Q14 4, Tobit? (Tob?) 
[ed. Baillet, DJD 3102-4] 


Content synopsis and significance: In 1963 Maurice Baillet 
suggested that this single fragment, preserving the begin- 
nings of six lines, might be a copy of the Aramaic Book of 
Tobit. He based this suggestion on what may be parts of 
the names Reuel/Raguel (5&]iy; line 2) and Edna (JTY; 
line 4), along with what could be the word nn]*1 ("his 
dwelling"; line 3), though all of these words are uncertain. 
Baillet compared the possible contents of lines 2-4 with 
Tob 72-2 in the longer Greek text of Codex Sinaiticus. 
However, because the Greek text provided no parallel 
to lines 5-6, he jettisoned the idea. Baillet did not have 
the Cave 4 evidence of Tobit available, which shows a 


general alignment with the longer Greek version of the 
book (often called G11), but at many points differs in small 
ways from later translations and recensions, including 
Gu. Consequently, it is at least possible that this manu- 
script preserves a portion of Tobit not found elsewhere in 
the Aramaic copies, and which differs in some respects 
from the Greek and other versions. If this were the case, 
the names Dxiy7 and NITY would indicate a passage from 
Tob 7-8, perhaps 8:9-15, in which the Greek contains 
phrases that mirror the 5122 and 5123 of lines 5-6 respec- 
tively. Most suggestive of an identification with Tobit is 
81775, since the letter combination 119 matches very few 


3914 4, TOBIT? 


possible words in Aramaic or Hebrew. In the end, however, 
this manuscript's association with Tobit remains specula- 
tive. For a recent argument against an identification with 
Tobit, see Dimant, “Hebrew Copy,” 297-300. 


Material remains: This fragment belongs to a batch of 
unidentified fragments gathered by Baillet under the 
siglum 3Q14. Fragment 4 is the only from this batch iden- 
tified as a possible copy of the book of Tobit. The fragment 
preserves the lower right corner of a column, along with 
a nearly complete intercolumnar margin, part of a lower 
margin, and the beginnings of six lines of text. 
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Notes on provenance: 3Q14 was discovered in Cave 3 on 
March 14, 1952, during an official survey of the greater 
Qumran region. The survey was organized by de Vaux and 
William Reed in reaction to the Bedouin discoveries of 
Caves 1 and 2. Three teams, led by Dominique Barthélemy, 
Henri du Bessey de Contenson, and Józef Milik, were 
assembled to survey the area from March 10-29, 1952 
(DJD 3:3; Fields, Scrolls, 133; VanderKam, Today, 16). 
De Contenson's team discovered and excavated Cave 3 
(Fields, Scrolls, 134—35). 


Sample image: 3Q14 4 
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Material: Skin 
PROFILE OF PHYSICAL LAYOUT 


Margins: 
Lower:1.4 cm 


Intercolumnar: 1.4 cm (to seam 
between sheets) 


Scribal guidelines: 
Horizontal script lines: Yes 
Vertical column lines: Yes 


Average medial letter height: 
2-3mm 


Space between lines: 7-9 mm 


Space between words: 1 mm 
(only two spaces preserved) 


Vacats: None preserved 


Script sample: 


in a tidy script. 


4Q318, ZODIOLOGY AND BRONTOLOGY 


Script: Early Herodian semi-formal 

Proposed palaeographic date: 50—1 BCE 

Special traits and general comments: We are fortunate to have the bottom 
and one intercolumnar margin preserved on this fragment, with the latter 
ending at a stitched seam of two sheets (the preceding sheet is not pre- 
served). Due to the few words left, there is little one can say about the scribal 
traits of the manuscript, other than that the scribe was quite able, writing 


Original manuscript quality: Good-very good 


Select bibliography: Dimant, “Hebrew Copy,” 297-300. 
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4Q318, Zodiology and Brontology 
[ed. Greenfield and Sokoloff, DJ D 36:259-74] 


Content synopsis and significance: The contents of 4Q318 
are generically unique among the Aramaic Qumran 
texts, and indeed the entire Qumran scrolls corpus. What 
remains of the scroll contains portions of two astrological 
works based on a zodiacal calendar. The first is a calen- 
dar of the moon’s movements through the signs of the 
zodiac (i.e., a zodiology), reckoned by the months of the 
Babylonian-based Hebrew calendar. The editors of 4Q318 
also use the technical term selenodromion for this por- 
tion of the text, and in it the moon passes through each 
sign once every 30-day month, spending two or three 
days in each sign. Underlying the text is a 360-day year, 
differing from the 364-day calendar adopted by the sect 


at Qumran (and related groups outside of Qumran) and 
the 354-day lunar calendar also used by some groups of 
Jews in the Second Temple period. The second work, of 
which only four partial lines remain, is a brontologion, 
an omen text that predicts the results of thunder occur- 
ring while the moon is in a particular sign of the zodiac. 
We now possess two early Roman astrological texts that 
contain a zodiology followed by a brontologion, one of 
which Wise (Thunder, 35) called “a structural twin to the 
Qumran text" (see Jacobus, “Jewish Zodiac,” 383-86). This 
resemblance shows clearly that 4Q318 is a rare Aramaic 
example of a type of text that was more popular in the 
wider Hellenistic world. As Popović (Physiognomics, 128) 


4Q318, ZODIOLOGY AND BRONTOLOGY 


observed, 4Q318 demonstrates “a Jewish interest in astro- 
logical matters on a scientific level that matches similar 
texts from the Hellenistic world." Albani (“Der Zodiakos") 
and Greenfield and Sokoloff (DJD 36:259) stressed the 
Mesopotamian background and derivation of the astro- 
nomical science underlying the scroll, while scholars such 
as Popovié (Physiognomics, 128), Ben-Dov (Astronomy, 
256—57), and especially Jacobus (“Jewish Zodiac,” "Zodiac 
Sign," "Zodiac Calendars") have noted that astrological tra- 
ditions quite similar to those in 4Q318 were also alive and 
well in Hellenistic and Roman cultures. 

Because of its 360-day calendar, Greenfield and Sokoloff 
(DJD 36:270) held the text to be non-sectarian, an opinion 
that has generally been followed. Popovié (Physiognomics, 
28), for example, wrote that "there is nothing particularly 
sectarian, or even Jewish, about these texts. If they had 
been Greek papyri found in Egypt, nothing would sug- 
gest a Jewish context." While this is true, Jacobus (“Jewish 
Zodiac," “Zodiac Calendars") has repeatedly emphasized 
4Q318’s Jewish context, and that the scroll can be inter- 
preted as complementary to the Jewish calendar and early 
Jewish beliefs about revealed knowledge. 


Material remains: Most of the remaining text of 4Q318 is 
preserved on a piece of skin (8 cm x 20 cm) slightly larger 


Sample image: 4Q318 vii—viii 
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than a banking cheque, containing significant portions of 
two columns. As can be seen from early photographs (e.g., 
PAM 40.612), this large piece is actually made up of a num- 
ber of smaller fragments, though the joins are mostly very 
certain. Based on a plausible reconstruction (DJD 36:265- 
66; Jacobus, "Jewish Zodiac" 367), we can gather that 
this piece likely preserves cols. 7-8 of the scroll, at least 
if it began with the selenodromion partially preserved in 
these two columns. In addition to the large piece, six small 
fragments have been identified with 4Q318 by its editors. 
One of these they positioned in a column preceding the 
large piece (col. iv), but the placement of the remaining 
five fragments is uncertain. 


Notes on provenance: A fragment containing the upper, 
right-hand corner of 4Q318 col. vii is found in an early 
PAM “G series" photograph (PAM 40.612), implying that 
this fragment was among those discovered by Bedouin in 
1952 (see Strugnell, “Photographing,” 124, 131-32). In addi- 
tion, Tigchelaar identified frag. 3 on the “E series" PAM 
plate 40.978, associated with the official excavations of 
Cave 4 led by de Vaux, also in 1952. As a result, we can see 
that some of the fragments of this scroll were found by 
the Bedouin, while others were discovered in the official 


excavations supervised by de Vaux. 
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PROFILE OF PHYSICAL LAYOUT 

Scroll dimensions: Approx. 8 cm h. x 
at least 1.4 m w. (reconstructing 12 
cols.; cf. Jacobus, “Jewish Zodiac") 

Margins: 

Upper: 7-10 mm 

Lower: 6-7 mm 


Intercolumnar: 1.5 cm 


Column dimensions: 6.4 cm h x 
10 cm w. 


Lines per column: 9 
Letters per line: Approx. 41 
Scribal guidelines: 
Horizontal script lines: Yes 


Vertical column lines: Yes, both sides 
of column 


Average medial letter height: 
2.5-3 mm 


Space between lines: 6-7.5 mm 
Space between words: 1-2 mm 


Vacats: Yes; small (viii.g [7 mm]; 
intermediate sense-division) and 
large (vii.4 [1.6 cm]; vii.g 
[4.8 cm]; viii.6 [4 cm]; intermedi- 
ate to major sense-divisions) 


Script sample: 


SS 11 GON 
nh vv ^ ov 


40318, ZODIOLOGY AND BRONTOLOGY 
Material: Skin 

Script: Early Herodian book-hand (formal) (Yardeni) 

Proposed palaeographic date: 25 BCE—25 CE (Yardeni) 


Special traits and general comments: This manuscript was carefully 
prepared and ruled on high-quality skin, though it is among the small- 
est scrolls in terms of its height among those with their full height 
preserved (only 4Q535 [Birth of Noah^] and 4Q569 [Proverbs] are 
smaller). It also has relatively small upper and lower margins. Yardeni 
noted that the scribe wrote in a book-hand - a formal, square script — 
though the size of the writing varies quite significantly, at times leaving 
an impression of haste or untidiness. Especially distinctive are the 
large, looping tet, and the large aleph. The scribe clearly distinguished 
between the medial and final symbol for the number one (a single, 
vertical stroke), with the latter extending further downward to mark 
the number's end. Generous vacats were left between the individual 
months of the selenodromion (what I consider to be an intermediate 
sense-division), and again between the end of the selenodromion and 
the beginning of the brontologion (a major sense-division). The text's 
editors suggested that the samek of naon in viii.6 was “written over 
a correction" (DJD 36:263). The letter does look rather malformed, if 
indeed it is a samek. 

The syntax of the scroll is idiosyncratic, since it is largely a for- 
mulaic list that forgoes the use of verbs. This is especially true of the 
selenodromion, which is mostly a repetition of numerical data in a 
list-like format, punctuated by the relevant names of the months or 
zodiac signs. The brontologion also has the terse wording of scientific 
manual, but does include verbs for thunder and various events associ- 
ated with it. The verb placement seems to be later in the phrase more 
often than we might expect to find in a prose narrative text, though 
very little of the brontologion is preserved. This verb-later syntax is 
likely a result of the text's genre. 


Original manuscript quality: Good 


Select bibliography: Albani, “Der Zodiakos"; Wise, Thunder, 13-50; 
Greenfield, Sokoloff, Pingree, and Yardeni, "Astrological Text"; Beyer, 
ATTM?,166—68; Ben-Dov, Astronomy, 256—57; Jacobus, “Jewish Zodiac"; 
Jacobus, "Zodiac Calendars"; Jacobus, "Zodiac Sign." 
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4Q339, LIST OF FALSE PROPHETS 


Corrections and scribal features: 


(a) Supralinear insertion of numeric symbols (viii.4). 


- be 7). = “Ns 
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Language 


Syntax 
Subject-verb (verb later in clause): 
viii.8(?) 
Subject implied (verb early in clause): 
viii.8 
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Subject implied (verb later in clause): 
viii.6(?), viii.g 

Verbless clause: 
viii.6, viii.9 


4Q339, List of False Prophets 
[ed. Broshi and Yardeni, DJD 19:77-79] 


Content synopsis and significance: This small manuscript 
stands apart from the large majority of Qumran Aramaic 
scrolls in a number of respects. In terms of its contents, 
it preserves a list of eight (or perhaps seven, see below) 
“prophets of the lie" (Nóp[v] "w'ài) The list is intro- 
duced by a simple Aramaic phrase: "Prophets of the lie 
On the disputed reading of this 
line, see the Special traits and general comments section, 


who arose in [Israel].” 


below. The phrase “prophets of the lie,” translated by 
many as “false prophets,” does not otherwise appear in the 
extant Hebrew or Aramaic Jewish textual record until the 
Mishnaic period (e.g., m. Sanh. 1.5), but its Greek equiva- 
lent does occur in the Greek translations of Jeremiah and 
Zechariah (DJD 19:78). Wise (Cave 4, 153) also noted the 
very similar phrase in 1QH 1248, 312 ^w'21 “prophets of a 
lie,” which demonstrates a comparable concept among 
the Hebrew sectarian texts from Qumran. After its intro- 
ductory phrase, 4Q339 follows a pattern of listing one 
name per line, each qualified by either a patronym or a 
toponym related to the prophet's origin (e.g., Balaam [son 
of] Beor; [Shemaiah the Ne]hlemite). The bulk of figures 
named in the list come from either 1 Kings or Jeremiah. 
Scholars have debated the identity of the final prophet, 
or prophets, in lines 8-9. These lines are mostly miss- 
ing, with only their final few letters preserved: ?i[ (line 8) 


and rp[ (line 9). While there is general agreement that 
the penultimate line once read “[Hananiah son of Az]ur,” 
named in Jer 28, two significantly different reconstruc- 
tions have been proposed for line 9: 1.) [33 7a °T ANA NY 
"[a prophet from Gib]eon" (DJD 19:79; Qimron, “More”; cf. 
Golani, “Reflections,” 259-62), in which case the line is a 
further description of Hananiah on line 8; and 2.) rnv] 
n»[nv 73 *[John son of Sim]on" (Lange, “False Prophets,” 
206, following Rofé, “False Prophets,’ and Qimron, “False 
Prophets"), which would be a reference to the second- 
century BCE Hasmonean leader John Hyrcanus (ruled 
135/34-104 BCE). Both 1 Maccabees and Josephus com- 
mented positively on John's prophetic station, which 
some see as supporting his inclusion in a list of this sort 
(though here he is instead viewed negatively). An argu- 
ment that some have used to support the reconstruction 
of Broshi and Yardeni is that it restricts the list to figures 
known from the Jewish scriptures. On the other hand, the 
presence of John Hyrcanus's name would maintain the 
format of earlier lines, listing only one prophet per line. 
Wise (Cave 4) and especially Lange (“False Prophets”) 
have given additional reasons why “Jonathan son of 
Simon" should be the preferred reconstruction, including 
that his name would help to explain the list's creation in 
the Second Temple period. However, Golani ("Reflections" 
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260—65) has argued forcefully for reconstructing the line 
as "[the prophet from Gibe]on,’ in connection with line 
8. If line 9 did once list John Hyrcanus as a false prophet, 
which must remain an open question, then 4Q339 would 
align with the negative view of him in 4QTestimonia 
(4Q175). 

Regarding literary genre, the fact that 4Q339 is a simple 
list of names is unique among the Qumran Aramaic texts, 
and finds its closest parallel in the Hebrew 4Q340 (List of 
Netinim). Cohen ("False Prophets") argued that lists such 
as these were works of scholarship, testifying to the early 
stages of collection that would eventually support intel- 
lectual work like the composition of more extensive texts. 
Cohen very helpfully set the list genre of 40339 and 4Q340 
into the wider context of Hellenistic list-making in Greek, 
which is well documented in the textual record. Many of 
these Hellenistic lists bear a strong resemblance to 4Q339 
and 4Q340. Though the function of the list on 4Q339 is 
now lost to us, Lange (“False Prophets,” 213) believed it 
was written by sectarians in order to compose a pesher 
text that included a critique of John Hyrcanus as a false 
prophet. This is extremely speculative, based on several 
unfounded assumptions. Regardless of the intended 
purpose of its list, when compared with the general pic- 
ture of the Aramaic scrolls from the Qumran caves the 
uniqueness of 4Q339 can be fully appreciated. The large 
majority of Aramaic texts are extended narratives such as 
Tobit, the Genesis Apocryphon, and the Book of Giants. 
A much smaller proportion are translations of a Hebrew 
book (Job, and perhaps Leviticus), and a few scrolls do 
not fit either of these genres. 40339 is one of these few. 
Combined with the linguistic situation discussed below, 
this point urges us to treat the manuscript as a special case 
amidst the Aramaic scrolls corpus. 

The mixed linguistic profile of 4Q339 is another of its 
unusual traits. While the first line is clearly composed 
in Aramaic, most or all of the following lines are instead 
written in Hebrew. The names of lines 4, 5, and 6 use the 
Hebrew word {2 rather than the Aramaic ?3. The editors of 


4Q339, LIST OF FALSE PROPHETS 


the editio princeps have reconstructed a Hebrew def. art. 
-nin1.3 and 1.7, at least the first of which seems very likely 
on material grounds. Following the suggestion of Puech, 
and against all previous transcriptions, Lange and Golani 
read the Hebrew relative pronoun —W in 1.3 (with which I 
agree; see the Special traits and general comments section, 
below). These observations have led Lange to conclude 
that the author of 4Q339 wrote the introductory line in 
Aramaic, but then switched to Hebrew for the rest of the 
document, illustrating “how someone who is more flu- 
ent in Aramaic changes back to Hebrew once he directs 
his mind to the realm of holy Hebrew scriptures” (“False 
Prophets,” 209). Golani (“Reflections,” 261-62) has recently 
argued that the last name of the list, in line 9, was also 
written in Hebrew. Whatever the socio-linguistic back- 
ground of this short text, its unusual mixture of Aramaic 
and Hebrew in a literary unit of this kind sets it notably 
apart from the other Aramaic writings at Qumran. 


Material remains: 4Q339 was originally a single piece 
of skin not much larger than a modern playing card, of 
which two separate fragments now remain. Cohen (“False 
Prophets”) has compared it to a hypothetical Greek pinax, 
on which lists were presumably written. The upper, bot- 
tom, and left margins of our manuscript are preserved, 
and it evidently tore in two width-wise (perhaps through 
use) in antiquity. Damage patterns include obvious holes 
opposite each other on either side of the tear, which may 
suggest that 4Q339 was originally folded and at some 
point had to be held together with flax thread or a leather 
thong (DJD 19:77). On the material similarities with 4Q175 
and other material features, see the Special traits and gen- 
eral comments section, below. 


Notes on provenance: Both 4Q339 fragments were photo- 
graphed on the PAM “G series" plates 40.577 and 40.614. The 
fragments in this series of images were discovered by the 
Bedouin in Cave 4, in 1952 (see Strugnell, “Photographing,” 
124, 131-32). 
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Sample image: 4Q339 

Image B-361433 

COURTESY OF THE LEON LEVY DEAD SEA SCROLLS DIGITAL LIBRARY, 
ISRAEL ANTIQUITIES AUTHORITY. PHOTO: SHAI HALEVI 
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PROFILE OF PHYSICAL LAYOUT 

Scroll dimensions: Approx. 8.5 
cm h. x 7 cm w. (reconstruc- 
tion of Broshi and Yardeni) 

Margins: 

Upper: At least 1 cm 


Lower: 1.8 cm 


Left: Approx. 1.8 cm (there was 
evidently only one column) 


Column dimensions: 
Approx. 5.6 cm h x 3 cm. w 


Lines per column: 9 
Letters per line: 10-20 
Scribal guidelines: 
Horizontal script lines: No 
Vertical column lines: No 


Average medial letter height: 
2.5-3 mm 


Space between lines: 4-6 mm 
Spaces between words: 1-3 mm 


Vacats: No 


40339, LIST OF FALSE PROPHETS 
Material: Skin 
Script: Herodian formal (Broshi and Yardeni) 


Special traits and general comments: This manuscript is fundamentally 
unlike any other in the Aramaic scrolls corpus. It was evidently what Broshi 
and Yardeni called a “card” of tanned skin, presumably intended for the list 
partially preserved on it. The unruled card is very small and shows clear evi- 
dence of being folded once in each direction. It also appears to have been 
sutured together with string or a leather strip based on matching holes on 
both sides of the horizontal fold. All of this suggests that the card may have 
been designed for portability or discrete storage. In being a single sheet, 
folded twice, it closely resembles the Hebrew 4Q175 (Testimonia) from 
Qumran, though the latter is roughly twice as large (ca. 19 cm h. x 12 cm. 
w.) as 4Q339. Broshi and Yardeni noted that 4Q339 has a dark band around 
its edge, which they claim “has been rubbed off” (DJD 19:77). The origin or 
function of this band is unclear, but it is noteworthy that the outer edges of 
4Q175 are also slightly darkened (though not as much so as 4Q339), some- 
thing most visible in the upper, right corner of the sheet. The dark band 
on 4Q339's upper, left corner strongly suggests that the upper margin is 
partly or completely preserved here. Based on its unique physical features 
and contents, Lange (“False Prophets,” 208) considered it to be one of only 
a few autographs at Qumran, which seems a reasonable claim. Published 
images of the fragments have been of low quality, but this has now been 
remedied by the images published online by the 1AA as part of the Leon 
Levy Dead Sea Scrolls Digital Library. Based on these new images, some 
previous debates over readings and reconstructions can be definitively 
resolved. The end of the first line has been reconstructed or read as both 7 
[»&]3 wap (Broshi and Yardeni in DJD 19:78, with most others) and wap "1 
AJAS (Lange, “False Prophets,” 206, based on comments by É. Puech). 
Despite Lange's assurances that Broshi and Yardeni's reconstruction is 
impossible based on the physical remains, the newly-released images show 
beyond doubt that Lange's transcription is incorrect, and that of the editio 
princeps close to accurate. It reads: 5x4W"'2 wap "1 (see also the comments 
of Golani, “Reflections,” 259, n. 8). The plene spelling of Israel with a double 
yod is unexpected, but the clear (second) yod, aleph, and bottom portion 
of the lamed make clear that this is the name written on the scroll. Lange 
(‘False Prophets,” 206, again following the suggestion of Puech) was on the 
right path, however, in reading xmaAw “who (was) from Bethel" in line 3, 
against Broshi and Yardeni's 5x2. We can now read with some confidence 
drm% “who (was) at Bethel.” The rightmost arm of the shin is clearly pres- 
ent, and we can now see that the formulation of 4Q339 follows more closely 
the initial notification in 1 Kgs 13:1 that the aged prophet was 5bN-rra3 av» 
"residing at Bethel" The writing of this scribe is respectable, of better qual- 
ity than we find in some of the poorly-written literary texts. Line spacing 
in uneven due to the card not being ruled, but it should be noted that the 
skin is now shrunken and contorted in several places. Providing a rating of 
the original manuscript quality for 4Q339 is difficult, since it is so different 
in size and function than the mostly narrative scrolls in the corpus. It may 


4Q551, NARRATIVE 
have been of good or even very good original quality for a 
text of its sort (before tearing and being repaired?), but in 
view of the broader corpus of literary texts I have assigned 
it a relatively low rating. 


Original manuscript quality: Fair 


Script sample: 
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Select bibliography: Broshi and Yardeni, "Netinim"; 
Qimron, “False Prophets”; Qimron, "More"; Cohen, “False 
Prophets”; Shemesh, “A Note”; Wise, Cave 4, 153; Beyer, 
ATTM?, 128; Lange, “False Prophets”; Golani, “Reflections.” 


By VN SS. 6 15 mn 55 SA 
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Language 


Lexical items: 
T: 1.1 


Other notable features: 
Proposed Hebraisms: 
831 (lexical; 1.1) [H] 
Ssxmaaw (lexical/morphological [prefixed rela- 
tive pronoun]; 1.3) [H] 
13 (lexical; 1.4, 5, 6) [H] 


4Q551, Narrative 
[ed. Puech, DJD 37:47-56] 


Content synopsis and significance: This manuscript pre- 
serves snatches of a story that, at least in part, recounts an 
episode between an individual and a group. In frag. 1, the 
individual — perhaps the “aged man" (Aw 723) mentioned 
in 1.2 — pleads with the group not to engage in a shameful 
act. Fragment 1 also includes an otherwise unknown gene- 
alogy tracing at least five men. Early on, Milik ("Daniel," 
355-59) suggested that this narrative may be related to 
Daniel and Susanna, preserved in the Christian tradition 
as a deuterocanonical addition to the book of Daniel. This 
proposal has not been widely accepted, and a number 
of other scholars (e.g., Beyer, Nickelsburg, Puech) have 
pointed instead to the story of the Gibeonites in Judg 19, 
or less likely to that focused on Sodom in Gen 19, as the 
account being retold in 4Q551. There are some intriguing 
affinities with Judg 19, but the scroll is fragmentary enough 
to preclude certainty about the relationship. An Aramaic 
retelling of a portion of Judges would be striking, due to the 
typical affiliation of the Qumran Aramaic literature with 
either the era of the patriarchs and matriarchs of Genesis 
and Exodus, or the period of the Babylonian—Persian exiles 


(cf. Dimant, “Qumran Aramaic”; Tigchelaar, “Visionary”; 
Garcia Martinez, "Aramaica"). Various theories have been 
put forward for the interest in these two historical periods, 
though we must remain circumspect given our very partial 
possession of the corpus. My own theory is that these peri- 
ods, as opposed to those of the biblical monarchies, were 
times when Israel was living under the varied pressures of 
foreign domination, and thus provided situations analo- 
gous to the Persian and Hellenistic periods in which this 
Jewish Aramaic literature was written (see, e.g., Machiela, 
“Language,” 92-8). If this theory is correct, the period 
of the Judges would still provide a historical context in 
which the authors of the Aramaic literature could explore 
the negative and positive aspects of life without political 
hegemony. Whatever the case, 4Q551 exhibits a number of 
generic and linguistic affinities with the broader corpus of 
Qumran Aramaic literature. It is an entertaining narrative, 
based on the activity of protagonists and antagonists who 
presumably gave readers positive and negative examples 
of conduct. Like many other Aramaic texts, 4Q551 seems 
to be based on earlier Hebrew traditions, either explicitly 
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or by inference. In sum, while the specifics of the story in 
4Q551 are beyond our reach at present, this text has the 
look and feel of many other Aramaic compositions discov- 
ered in the Qumran caves. 


Material remains: This scroll consists of four fragments, 
two of which are very small and contain only a few let- 
ters (frags. 2, 4). Fragments 1 and 3 are somewhat larger, 
preserving parts of six and eight lines, respectively. Puech 
considered the earlier suggestion that these four frag- 
ments belong to the same column (esp. Milik, “Daniel,” 


4Q551, NARRATIVE 


355), but he eventually concluded on both material and 
textual grounds that the arguments in favor of this view 
are unpersuasive. As a result, he maintained that each 
fragment should be studied separately, in the order in 
which they are laid out in the editio princeps (DJD 37:47). 


Notes on provenance: The fragments of 4Q551are not found 
on the early "E series" or “G series" PAM plates. While their 
discovery in Cave 4 is assured, the mode of that discovery 
was not documented. 


Sample image: 4Q5511, 3 (Not a proposed arrangement of the fragments) 


4Q551, NARRATIVE 


PROFILE OF PHYSICAL LAYOUT 

Margins: 

Lower: 1.2 cm (frag. 4) 

Intercolumnar: Approx. 1.5 cm 
(frag. 3; probably to seam 
between sheets) 


Scribal guidelines: 


Horizontal script lines: Yes, with 
probable marginal guide dots 


(frag. 3) 

Vertical column lines: None vis- 
ible, though perhaps inferred 
from left break of frag. 3 


Average medial letter height: 
2-3mm 


Space between lines: 6-9 mm 


Space between words: 
0.5-3 mm 


Vacats: None preserved 
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Material: Skin 


Script: Late Hasmonean, with some characteristics of early Herodian 
(Puech) 


Proposed palaeographic date: 75-25 BCE (Puech) 


Special traits and general comments: This scribe wrote in a small, tidy hand, 
with Puech sensibly suggesting that the supralinear additions — apparently 
done by the same scribe as the main text — imply that 4Q551 is based on an 
older copy. On the older PAM photographs, scribal guide dots for making 
dry-ruled horizontal lines appear to be present in an ink fainter than the 
main script. If these dots are indeed present, it would be a sure indication 
that the left edge of frag. 3 is also the end of a sheet, though there is no 
longer any evidence of a sewn seam. In the more recent 1AA photos, the 
possible guide dots can no longer be seen as clearly, leaving one to wonder 
if they are a result of the photography in the older images. In any event, 
guidelines are visible on frags 1 and 3. Line and word spacing is quite erratic, 
though this may be exaggerated by contortion of the skin due to shrinkage. 
Puech noted that the formation of some medial nuns and final mems may 
represent archaisms in the script (DJD 37:50). 

Puech noted several phrases that are found in other Aramaic works from 
this period, such as Daniel (e.g., 137 ?niN3at 3.3; cf. Dan 7:6—7). Note, too, the 
typical Aramaic narrative convention for moving the action of the story for- 
ward, 193) (2.1). The scribe used a mixture of full (Ana, ?nx2) and defective 
(52, WIN, nn, DTP, the latter having been changed to np) orthography, 
though with an inclination towards the more defective end of the spectrum. 
In this text we find the root v"13 used in 1.4, as in 1020 (apGen), 4Q204 
(En*), 4Q243 (psDan?), and 4Q530 (EnGiants), but in distinction from 0”13 
in 4Q209 (Enastr^) and 4Q210 (Enastr°). In our only relevant example, the 
haphel was used, not the aphel (pain; 1.4). This scribe used the long form of 
the demonstrative pronoun 717, and aleph to spell xan (as in 4Q197 [Tob^], 
4Q199 [Tob4], 4Q530 [EnGiants?], and 11Q10 [Job]). Puech noted that x" 
at 3.4 could be either a Hebraism or a jussive, with the latter being more 
likely, in my opinion. 


Original manuscript quality: Good-very good 


Select bibliography: Milik, "Daniel"; Beyer, ATTM!, 224-25; Beyer, ATTMP, 105; 
Beyer, ATTM?, 142; Nickelsburg, “4Q551.” 


Script sample: Note that the goph is from a supralinear 
insertion (1.4), though it seems plausible that this was the 
scribe correcting his own work. 


N 235 (1X 2 455 m ^! nn ^ 4253 «wv 
ane Ah v 3 sy Vj SS 
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Corrections and scribal features: 


4Q556, PROPHECY^ 


(a) Two supralinear insertions, the second subsequently erased by scraping 


(1.4; cf. 2.2). 
PRE pa em 
4 2xy - * ‘ 4 
~-i ^ 
as n de: amo P^ (eam: 
-— 
a j i ML * Ww 
Language 
Syntax Lexical items: 
Verb-subject (verb early in clause): "T: 3.7 
1.4 193: 2.1 
Subject implied (verb early in clause): MIN: 3.5 
1.4, L5, 3.6(?) 
Use of *1 to mark genitive relationship: Morphology: 
3.7(?) 5ysn form: 
Verb of movement + by + inanimate object: 1.4 
1.4 Dissimilated nun/nasalization: 
Use of negative particle 5x (+ prefix-conjugation 1.4 
verb): 
1.5 Orthography/Phonology: 
w for Isl: 
1.2, 1.4(?) 
4Q556, Prophecy* 


[ed. Puech, DJD 37355-58] 


Content synopsis and significance: The numerical des- 
ignation of 4Q556 in DJD 37, separated by Puech into 
two copies, has a somewhat confusing history (see 
Stuckenbruck, Giants, 185-87, 221). Scholars have occa- 
sionally discussed 4Q556 under the designation 4Q533 
[EnGiants*], and vice versa, such that usage of the two 
sigla varies across publications. The other manuscript 
alternatively numbered either 4Q556 or 4Q533 (the latter 
designation being used by Puech in DJD 31, and here) is a 
copy of the Book of Giants. The fragments here designated 
4Q556 and 4Q556a (Prophecy), however, do not appear 
to have any relation to the Book of Giants. Puech consid- 
ered 4Q556 and 4Q556a (Prophecy^) to be different copies 
of a single composition based primarily on the mention 
of Sinai (ro) in both manuscripts, though this identifi- 
cation is far from certain. The single fragment identified 
by Puech with 4Q556 is lacking context, but refers to sev- 
eral geographic locations and a now lost utterance of "the 


prophet.” Mount Sinai (^ro wW) is mentioned in line 2, 
a rare occurrence in the Qumran Aramaic scrolls. Aside 
from 4Q556a (Prophecy), the toponym also appears in 
the Visions of Amram (4Q547 [Visions of Amram*] 9.4), 
though there the Hebrew word ^n is used rather than the 
expected Aramaic v. There is also a reference to Mount 
Sinai in the Book of Watchers (1 En. 1:4), but the Aramaic 
phrase has not been preserved at Qumran. The toponym 
Jaffo (815°) appears twice, at 4Q556 1.5 and 1.9. The likely 
occurrence of "w/a “encampment” (line 3) along with the 
phrase naw *1 &rn KNIT “the new city that he captured" 
(line 6) suggests the description of a military campaign, 
though the precise nature of the implied conflict remains 
elusive. Cook (WAC, 563) and Puech suggested that this 
fragment deals with the persecutions of the Jews under 
Antiochus 1v, supported by the mention of Jaffo and a 
possible reference to someone being hunted and seized in 
line 5. This hypothesis depends partly on 4Q556 belonging 


4Q556, PROPHECY^ 


to the same composition as 4Q556a (Prophecy^), which 
mentions the eating of pig flesh in frag. 5i-ii.9. If 4Q556 
is judged on its own terms, it becomes far more difficult 
to identify any historical referents. Finally, line 7 contains 
an allusion to a prophetic utterance N&'21 AX AIT bY 
“concerning this the prophet said.” A similar prophetic 
formula also appears in the very fragmentary 4Q562 
(Unidentified Text A) 7.1: 78523 55n "1 “which the prophet 
spoke.” It seems that 4Q556 is presenting some sort of his- 
torical conflict in the language of prophetic discourse. It is 
possible that 4Q556 should be interpreted as an example 
of ex eventu prophecy, though too little material remains 
for any firm judgment on this point. The narrative framing 
and characters of the composition are now missing, but 
its contents call to mind other, historically-oriented rev- 
elations among the Aramaic corpus at Qumran. 
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Material remains: Only one fragment remains of this man- 
uscript, approximately 5 by 6 cm in size. It contains parts 
of ten lines, though the first and last are rather poorly pre- 
served. The middle of the fragment contains the longest, 
best-preserved lines, growing progressively narrower in 
the upper and lower portions. The damage patterns on the 
fragment suggest that it was folded along its vertical axis 
for some time before its modern discovery. 


Notes on provenance: The fragments of 4Q556 are not 
found on the early “E series" or “G series" PAM plates. 
While their discovery in Cave 4 is assured, the mode of 
that discovery was not documented. 


Sample image: 4Q556 1 
Image B-285378 
COURTESY OF THE LEON LEVY DEAD SEA SCROLLS DIGITAL LIBRARY, ISRAEL 
ANTIQUITIES AUTHORITY. PHOTO: NAJIB ANTON ALBINA 
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PROFILE OF PHYSICAL LAYOUT 


Column dimensions: At least 
6.2 cm h. 


Letters per line: At least 24 
Scribal guidelines: 


Horizontal script lines: None 
visible 


Average medial letter height: 
2-3mm 


Space between lines: 5-8 mm 
Space between words: 1-3 mm 


Vacats: Yes; medium (1.5 [at 
least 1.3 cm]) 


4Q556, PROPHECY^ 
Material: Skin 
Script: Early Herodian formal (Puech) 
Proposed palaeographic date: 33-1 BCE (Puech) 


Special traits and general comments: The line spacing on this fragment var- 
ies noticeably, suggesting that script lines were not used. A single vacat is 
preserved in the few extant lines, seemingly used for a fairly minor narrative 
break in a continuing prophetic or visionary account. The script is carefully 
and capably done, and in my estimation Puech is certainly correct to dis- 
cern a different hand here than in the fragments of 4Q556a (Prophecy). 
In keeping with the Jewish idiolect of Aramaic typical at Qumran, the 
prefix-conjugation of the verb “to be” 810 takes a lamed prefix in 1.8, and 
the standard Hebrew morphology of the noun “prophet” 831 is used by the 
scribe. 


Original manuscript quality: Good-very good 


Select bibliography: Beyer, ATTME, 107; Beyer, ATTM?, 142-43; Stuckenbruck, 
Giants, 233-37. 


Script sample: 


UL 3 O15 95 HW C A4 AN A 33 AX 
vn vv ^^ er y 54 y» D 4 Sd * 55 


Language 


Syntax Lexical items: 
Verb-subject (verb later in clause): "1: 1.6(2x), 1.7 


1.7 


Subject implied (verb early in clause): Morphology: 
1.3, 1.4, 1.5(2X) Object suffix on verb: 
Object early in clause: 1.5 
1.6 
Use of *1 to introduce direct quotation: Other notable features: 
1.7 Proposed Hebraisms: 


8711 (morphological; 1.7) [H] 


4Q556A, PROPHECY? 
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4Q556a, Prophecy’ 
[ed. Puech, DJD 3759-73] 


Content synopsis and significance: In DJD 37, Puech split 
into two a batch of fragments originally treated together 
by Jean Starcky, Józef Milik, and others under the numeri- 
cal designations 4Q556 (Prophecy?) or 4Q533 (EnGiants*) 
(on the confusion over the numbering see the profiles for 
4Q533 [EnGiants*] and 4Q556 [Prophecy?]). Puech based 
his decision on palaeographic grounds, but considered 
the two manuscripts, now designated 4Q556 (Prophecy?) 
and 4Q556a, likely to be copies of the same work. The 
preserved text of 4Q556a is highly fragmentary, but full 
of tantalizing historical references. It names a number 
of Israel's historic enemies, including the Ammonites, 
Moabites, and Amalekites (frag. 11.4), as well as Egypt 
and the king of Egypt (4.2; 5i-ii.4). Puech noted that the 
former list of nations also appears in Dan 1:41 and New 
Jerusalem (4Q554 [NJ?] 13.18) (DJD 37353), and seems to 
have become a stock motif in the texts from the Second 
Temple period promoting an eschatological viewpoint. 
On the mention of "Sinai" at frag. 5i-ii13, see the pro- 
file for 4Q556 (Prophecy?). 4Q556a contains a number 
of allusions to conflict, impiety, and persecution, espe- 
cially in frag. 5i-ii, where we find the words or phrases 
“an idol" (?3n5; line 3), “impiety” (yw; line 11), “the 
lan[d] of desolation” (&m$ [v]^N; line 12), and “eating 
the flesh of pigs" (Tim 5wa P28; line 9), all in broken 
contexts. These references have led some scholars to 
suggest that this composition may allude to the events 
of the Antiochean persecutions and the Maccabean 
revolt (DJD 37353; WAC, 563). Both 2 Macc 6318-19 and 4 
Macc 5:1-2 speak of Jews being compelled to eat pork on 
the command of Antiochus 1v Epiphanes. 4Q556a also 
bears some of the hallmarks of revelatory literature from 
this period, including especially other Aramaic texts from 


Qumran. Fragment 1i.3 refers to “the people who are in the 
book" (1503 »1 ray), which may refer to a writing that 
contains knowledge of the future. Revelatory documents 
of this kind are well-represented in the Qumran Aramaic 
corpus (e.g., Book of Watchers, Book of Giants, Words of 
Michael, Testament of Jacob?, Apocryphon of Levi?, and 
Pseudo-Daniel). There is a relatively high concentration 
of the exclamatory particles 8n and "^N, which Perrin has 
shown is a common feature in Aramaic texts containing 
dream-visions (Dynamics, 102-3). There is also a pref- 
erence for the future tense throughout this text. These 
features led Puech to ask whether 4Q556a (and 4Q556 
[Prophecy?]) should be understood as an ex eventu proph- 
ecy, though he rightly acknowledged that this hypothesis 
must remain tentative in light of its poor state of preserva- 
tion. It can be stated with some confidence that the text 
records a revelation of some kind. 


Material remains: Puech identified eleven fragments with 
4Q556a. Most are poorly preserved scraps that contain 
little text (frags. 2, 6-11). Only frags. 1 and 5 have signifi- 
cant amounts of writing preserved, both containing parts 
of two columns. Column ii of frag. 5 has no legible text. 
The two larger fragments preserve portions of eleven and 
twelve lines, respectively. 


Notes on provenance: Tigchelaar identified 4Q556a 9 on the 
"E series" PAM plate 40.975. The fragments in this series 
of plates were found in the official excavations of Cave 4 
on September 22-29, 1952, directed by de Vaux (Strugnell, 
“Photographing,” 124, 131-32). While the discovery of the 
remaining pieces of 4Q556a in Cave 4 is assured, the mode 
of their discovery was not documented. 
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Sample image: 4Q556a 5i, ii 


4Q556A, PROPHECY? 


PROFILE OF PHYSICAL LAYOUT 
Margins: 

Upper: At least 9 mm? (frag. 4) 
Lower: At least 8 mm? (frag. 8) 


Intercolumnar: 11.3 cm (frags. 1, 
5, and 10) 


Column dimensions: At least 9 
cm h. (frag. 5) 


Lines per column: At least 12 
(frag. 5) 


Scribal guidelines: 


Horizontal script lines: Yes 
(Puech) 


Vertical column lines: Yes 
(Puech) 


Average medial letter height: 
2-3 mm 


Space between lines: 6-8 mm 


Space between words: 
15-2.5 mm 


Vacats: Yes; small? (1ii.9 [at least 
7 mm]), and medium or large 
(5.6 [at least 1.7 cm]) 
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Material: Skin 
Script: Early Herodian with a tendency towards semi-cursive style (Puech) 
Proposed palaeographic date: 25-1 BCE (Puech) 


Special traits and general comments: Puech identified a possible upper 
margin and a certain bottom one, though in fact both are uncertain due 
to surface damage of the fragments. The possible upper margin on frag. 4 
is preserved in so small an area that it could also be a vacat. The top of the 
fragment also appears to be ripped, not having a finished edge. On frag. 8 
there are traces of ink one line below Puech’s last line of script (i.e., there 
was some writing on 8.4), and the same issues apply here as on frag. 4. Puech 
finds evidence of full ruling for lines and columns, and the left column line 
is quite clearly seen on frag. 5. Horizontal script ruling is less evident on the 
images, but is supported by the fairly even line spacing and, especially, the 
consistent spacing between cols. i and ii on frag. 1. The scribe of 4Q556a 
wrote in an even, square script that is, however, somewhat more erratic than 
we find in the best Qumran manuscripts. Sizeable vacats were incorporated 
into the text (at least 1.7 cm in frag. 5i.6), though their narrative functions 
are no longer clear. The long and short (prefixed) forms of the relative pro- 
noun were used (*1 and —7), and we find a rare occurrence in the Qumran 
corpus of the accusative particle m in the phrase NDAna m “the utterance” 
at frag. 5i-ii.7, and perhaps also at 3.3. There is one occurrence of the far 
demonstrative pronoun 77 “that,” found elsewhere only at 4Qu7 (Ezra) 3.2 
in the Qumran corpus. Puech noted two cases of Persian loanwords: 03nd 
“utterance, event" and ?3n5 “idol.” The scribe or a later corrector placed an 
X the size of a standard letter in the empty space at the beginning of the line 
in frag. 1ii.9. This sign is found only on 4Q584 m.4 (in a broken context) else- 
where among the preserved Aramaic Qumran manuscripts, though such a 
mark was used in several Hebrew scrolls (e.g., 1QIsa? XXVI.9, XXXV.10; 4Q177 
[Catena A] 12-13ii.9, 29.2; and 4Q417 [Instruction*?] 4.1). In cases where we 
have some context the mark seems to indicate a matter of importance in the 
text, typically situated to the left of the mark. 


Original manuscript quality: Very good 


Select bibliography: Beyer, ATTME, 107; Beyer, ATTM?, 142-43; Stuckenbruck, 
Giants, 233-37. 


Script sample: 


LL ue 3M 1. 1 AA 4^ A 223 RR 
vy 14 vU s 9€ ao T 33 33 Hy 32 
Mi 


304 4Q557, VISION^ 
Corrections and scribal features: 


(a) X mark at the beginning of a line (1ii.9) 


Language 
Syntax Lexical items: 
Verb-subject (verb early in clause): PTN: 11.9, 3.7(?) 
1i-ii.6(?), 1i-ii.9, 51.2 PTa: 8.3(?) 
Subject-verb (verb early in clause): -T: 3.4 
4.1 *7: 1i-ii.3, 2.1, 5i-ii.3, 5i—ii.8, 7.5 
Subject implied (verb early in clause): "13: 4.1 
1i-ii.2, 1i-ii.5, 1i—ii.10(?), 3.6 
Verbless clause: Morphology: 
1i-ii.8, 5i-ii.3 Span form: 
Direct object marker (if present): 1i-ii.5 
m: 3.3, 5i-ii.7 
Orthography/Phonology: 
Periphrastic construction (past/future continuative w for Isl: 
action): 5i-ii.9 
Finite form of mn + participle: 
5i-ii.9(?) Other notable features: 
Proposed Hebraisms: 


873[1 (morphological; 1.7) [H] 


4Q557, Vision* 
[ed. Puech, DJD 37275-78] 


Content synopsis and significance: This fragmentary manu- of this composition, though there is an intriguing refer- 
script was given the name Vision C by Jean Starcky, a title ence to “the angel Gabriel" (&2]85n 58321) in the second 
retained by Puech in the DJD edition. The lack of preserved. line of frag. 1. 4Q557 participates in an emerging Second 
material prevents us from saying much about the contents Temple trend wherein the angelic beings are organized 


4Q557, VISION^ 


hierarchically, named, and given particular tasks. Gabriel 
appears elsewhere in the Qumran Aramaic collection as 
one angel in a list of four in 1 En. 10-11, and in a list of 
seven at 1 En. 20 (cf. Tob 12:5). In the first of these pas- 
sages, Gabriel is in charge of destroying the offspring of 
the Watchers by initiating cataclysmic war between them, 
while the second describes Gabriel as wielding authority 
over paradise, the serpents, and the cherubim. Gabriel also 
appears in a fragmentary text from the Qumran Aramaic 
collection entitled the Words of Michael (4Q529). Other 
ancient references include the War Scroll (10M; 4Q285), 
the Hebrew Birth of Noah (1Q19+1Qigbis), the Hebrew por- 
tions of Daniel, the Gospel of Luke, the Parables of Enoch, 
and 2 Enoch. Gabriel's particular function is impossible to 
discern in 4Q557, especially considering his diversity of 
duties in Second Temple period literature. The references 
to a remnant (515 98W; 1.3), a group being defiled (10x; 
1.5), and tribulation or distress (Nnpy; 1.8) may suggest 
that the narrative in 4Q557 involves some sort of retelling 
of Gen 6-9, and is either similar or related to the Book of 
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Watchers, but we cannot know this with certainty. It is not 
even possible to identify the “we” and “you” figures who 
are part of the text's dialogue, though the archangels and 
the fallen watchers are plausible options. Whoever these 
characters may be, like so many other Aramaic scrolls, 
this one contains a lively narrative told in part from a first- 
person perspective. 


Material remains: The extant portions of 4Q557 are con- 
tained in two small fragments. Most of the preserved 
material comes from frag. 1, which measures 6 x 3.1 cm. 
This fragment has nine lines with between one and three 
words on each. Fragment 2 is less than half the size of frag. 
1, preserving nothing more than a few partial words. No 
other copies of this composition have been identified. 


Notes on provenance: The fragments of 4Q557 are not found 
on the early “E series” or “G series’ PAM plates. While their 
discovery in Cave 4 is assured, the mode of that discovery 
was not documented. 


Sample image: 4Q557 1, 2 (Not a proposed arrangement of the fragments) 


306 4Q557, VISION^ 


Material: Skin 
PROFILE OF PHYSICAL LAYOUT 
Script: Early Hasmonean formal, with some semi-cursive influence (Puech) 
Margins: 
Proposed palaeographic date: 150-100 BCE (Puech) 
Lower: Approx. 8 mm 
Special traits and general comments: There is a general preference for aleph 
Scribal guidelines: None visible over he in what little remains of the scroll for cases where he might also be 
used. This is seen most clearly in the suffix N1- and the prefix of the ith- 
Average medial letter height: paal and aphel verb forms. It may be significant for determining the original 
3-4mm quality of the manuscript that there are two scribal corrections in frag. 1, 
given the scroll's very limited state of preservation. The writing is somewhat 
Space between lines: 6-7 mm messy, comparable to manuscripts like 4Q540 (apocrLevi??) and 4Q542 
(TQahat). It appears that scribal guidelines either were not used or were 
Space between words: 1-2 mm inscribed very lightly, so as to be no longer be visible. 
Vacats: None preserved Original manuscript quality: Fair 
Script sample: 


55 yy X ^^ BOK Yt! mU 494 > AS NN 
& vV*^Y?SYSX SSD 


Corrections and scribal features: 


(a) Supralinear letter added (1.5): 894 (b) Supralinear word added (1.7): ap ? 


Language 
Lexical items: Morphology: 
"1:15 5y5N form: 
2.2 
5ysnu form: 


15 


4Q558, PAPVISION® 
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4Q558, papVision® 
[ed. Puech, DJD 37:179-257] 


Content synopsis and significance: This composition was 
originally labeled by Starcky as 4QVision B, a designation 
retained by Puech (4QpapVision>). Besides its obvious 
visionary character, much of the scroll’s contents remain 
obscure, and there are no obvious overlaps with any other 
known text at or outside of Qumran. In fact, all that can 
be known of the scroll's contents must be deduced from 
suggestive words and phrases with very little narrative 
context. It is likely that at least a portion of 4Q558 involves 
a dream-vision, in which a seer engages in dialogue with 
an interpreting angel. Perrin (Dynamics, 76—77) came to 
this conclusion after highlighting a variety of key terms 
that this scroll shares with other Aramaic visionary works 
at Qumran, such as the verb "rn (“to see"; 7.1; 48.2; 65.2) and 
the exclamation xn (*behold"; 20.2; 34.2; 51ii.3). The occur- 
rence of the phrases “and he said to me" and “my lord,” 
along with a number of references to angels throughout 
the manuscript, only reinforces this conclusion. Such 
dialogues between human and divine figures pervade 
the Qumran Aramaic texts (e.g., the Aramaic sources of 1 
Enoch, the Testament of Jacob?, New Jerusalem, and the 
Visions of Amram). Anotherfeature that 4Q558shares with 
other Aramaic dream-vision texts is its extensive arboreal 
imagery, as seen in the mentions of an 1^8 ("cedar"; 10.2; 
134.1), PWrW (“roots”; 21a—b.2; 26.1), and pa ("branches"; 
31.3). Vocabulary associated with trees and their parts is 
found in a number of the preserved fragments, and pre- 
sumably made up a major part of this text. The symbolic 
use of the imagery is unclear, but trees and tree parts are 
used symbolically as part of dream-visions in the Genesis 
Apocryphon (1Q20), the Book of Giants (4Q530, 6Q8), and 
Four Kingdoms (4Q552-55342). It is likely that the same is 
true in 4Q558, with arboreal imagery representing people 
and events from Israel's past (or, perhaps, future). At least 
some of the narrative is written in the first-person voice 
(frags. 51ii.3, 140.1), as is often the case in the Aramaic lit- 
erature found at Qumran. 

In view of the wider corpus of Aramaic texts from 
Qumran, a distinctive feature of 4Q558 is its (at least par- 
tial) focus on Israel's monarchic period. Scholars have 
primarily focused on frag. 51ii, which in line 4 refers to 
the sending of the prophet Elijah. Several have identi- 
fied the mention of Elijah as an allusion to Mal 3:23 (4:5), 
in which God promises to send Elijah before “the great 
and terrible day of the Lord" (cf. Starcky, "Quatre Étapes; 
497-98; DJD 37180-81; Stókl Ben Ezra, “Messianic,” 521— 
22). In this fragment we also find mention of a “chosen 
one" (n3), and possible theophanic imagery (e.g., 873, 


"lightning"), plausibly linked to the day of judgment men- 
tioned in Malachi. The title “chosen one" also appears 
in 4Q534 (Birth of Noah?) among the Aramaic Scrolls. 
This grouping of terms has led some scholars to suggest 
that 4Q558 be understood against an eschatological or 
even messianic backdrop, though most of the references 
occur in contexts that are too broken to interpret with 
much certainty. For a recent discussion of 4Q558 along 
these lines, see Stókl Ben Ezra (“Messianic’; also, Starcky, 
"Quatre Étapes"; Zimmermann, Messianische Texte, 413— 
15; DJD 37:180-81). In addition to frag. 51ii, 4Q558 has a 
number of fragments that reflect historical and/or apoca- 
lyptic concerns. Most strikingly, there is mention of "the 
kingdom of Uzziah" in frag. 29.4, which represents "the 
only non-ciphered reference to a kingdom of the Israelite 
monarchy in the Aramaic texts" (Perrin, Dynamics, 77). In 
general, unambiguous references to any period of Israelite 
history between that of the judges and the exile are very 
rare in this literature (cf. Dimant, “Qumran Aramaic’; 
Tigchelaar, “Aramaic Texts"; Machiela, “Library”). Puech 
has proposed that 4Q558 contains references to Horeb, 
Elijah, Elisha, Egypt, Aram, Pithom, Jebus, and Reuben. 
Although some of these readings are open to question, it 
is clear that 4Q558 displays a striking, distinctive interest 
in Israel's history, which led Puech to classify this text as a 
"histoire prophétique,” and Beyer as Prophetengeschichten 
(ATTME, 93). Other aspects of 4Q558 are reminiscent of 
apocalyptic literature, including mentions of “a writing" 
(3n3; 8.2), the act of writing (104.1), “the time of the end" 
(PP TTY; 26.1), and “an eagle" (1W3; 22.2) immediately before 
the phrase "ru |lers of the kingdoms.” These features con- 
nect 4Q558 with a broader apocalyptic tradition in which 
historical processes — past, present, and/or future — are 
conveyed to a worthy human in a dream-vision (e.g., 
Animal Apocalypse, Apocalypse of Weeks, Daniel 2 and 
7, New Jerusalem, and Four Kingdoms). Finally, if Cook's 
reading of 274 is correct (DQA, 119), 4Q558 may describe 
an atoning act carried out by a plural subject ({]in9>), It is 
not clear, however, who does the atoning and what role, if 
any, atonement plays in the eschatological scenario. Both 
New Jerusalem (2Q24) and Apocryphon of Levi> (4Q541) 
use this verb in an eschatological context. 


Material remains: 4Q558 is a very badly damaged papyrus 
manuscript, with little running text. Many of its extant 
one hundred and forty-one fragments contain less than 
one complete word. Most are not bigger than a postage 
stamp. Even the largest and best-preserved fragments 
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(e.g, 33, 51, 53) do not provide much of an interpretive 
context. The fragments are too small to be arranged with 
any confidence, though Starcky attempted to group some 
of them on the basis of their contents and, especially, 
the appearance of their handwriting and papyrus. Puech 
distinguished several fragments from Starcky's original 
batch, and assigned them a different siglum: 4Q558a (cf. 
DJD 37179-80, 259-62). 4Q558a consists of seven very 
small fragments with few complete words, which Puech 
believed did not belong with 4Q558 based on scribal 
and physical traits. It is not even clear that all fragments 
of 4Q558a belong together. Since 4Q558a has virtually 
no usable text or any sizeable fragments, a profile is not 
included in this book. 


4Q558, PAPVISION? 


Notes on provenance: Some fragments of 4Q558 were pho- 
tographed on the PAM “G series" plates 40.630, 40.631, 
40.632, 40.633, 40.634, and 40.635. The fragments in 
this series of images were discovered by the Bedouin in 
Cave 4, in 1952 (see Strugnell, “Photographing,” 124, 131- 
32). In addition, Tigchelaar identified a number of other 
fragments on the "E series" PAM plates 40.972 (frag. 53), 
40.974 (frags. 31, 50b), and 40.977 (frags. 64, 106, and 125). 
This series is associated with the official excavations of 
Cave 4 led by de Vaux, also conducted in 1952. As a result, 
we can see that some of the fragments of this scroll were 
found by the Bedouin, while others were discovered in the 
official excavations supervised by de Vaux. 


Sample image: 4Q558 33 


4Q558, PAPVISION? 


PROFILE OF PHYSICAL LAYOUT 
Margins: 
Upper: 3.1-3.5 cm (frags. 3, 4, 26) 


Lower: At least 3-3.8 cm (frags. 
37,52) 


Intercolumnar: 1.13.5 cm 


Lines per column: At least 
(frag. 33) 


Scribal guidelines: 
Horizontal script lines: No 
Vertical column lines: No 


Average medial letter height: 
3mm 


Space between lines: 9-12 mm 
Space between words: 1-3 mm 
Vacats: Yes, medium (29 [at 


least 1.2 cm], 63 [at least 
16 cm]) 


Script sample: 


33) 44 v nn 
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Material: Papyrus 


Script: Late Hasmonean to early Herodian, with a style ranging from semi- 
cursive to semi-formal (Puech) 


Proposed palaeographic date: 75-25 BCE (Puech) 


Special traits and general comments: This papyrus manuscript was written 
on the recto side (i.e., with the horizontal fibers), as was typical in antiquity. 
The upper and lower margins are among the largest in the Qumran Aramaic 
corpus, and the intercolumnar margin falls around the median average. 
This is very likely connected to the use of papyrus, which was relatively 
less expensive than prepared skin scrolls. Based on the medium of papyrus 
alone, I take this manuscript to be of somewhat lower quality and material 
value than a comparable copy on skin, leading to my placement of 4Q558 
in the “good” quality category. Nevertheless, generous margins and spacing 
suggest that this was a highly-valued literary text. Line and word spacing 
are also quite generous (again probably due to the medium of papyrus) 
and evenly-spaced despite the absence of scribal guidelines, which were 
not necessary on papyrus due to the natural, horizontal grain of the plant 
fibers. The scribe wrote in a mostly square, formal script, but with some less- 
formal, cursive features mixed in. Puech suggested that the hand is slightly 
later than that of 4Q530 (EnGiants>; DJD 37:181). This is seen especially in 
the cursive tav and the occasional, cursive final mem. The orthography and 
grammatical forms of this copy are typical of the Qumran Aramaic corpus, 
with yod and vav sometimes used to mark long vowels, and less frequent use 
of aleph as a mater lectionis than in the most fully-spelled scrolls (e.g., 1Q20 
[apGen], 4Q542 [TQahat]). The word 53 was regularly spelled without vav 
(e.g., 47.1), and (à)133 both with (34.2) and without (20.2) aleph. This scribe 
used number symbols (35i.1, and perhaps 67.3) rather than fully-written 
numbers. The prepositional phrase 112 5"73 "because of this" (41.2) is also 
found in 4Q552 (Four Kingdoms?) 18 and 4Q581 (Testament?) 2.2. The 
phrase is distinctive to this corpus, with an alternative formulation being 
12 574 (e.g. 4Q562 [Unidentified Text A] 7.2). 


Original manuscript quality: Good 


Select bibliography: Beyer, ATTM®, 93-94; Beyer, ATTM?, 126-27. 
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310 4Q558, PAPVISION? 


Representative sample of corrections and scribal features: 


(a) Fragmentary numeric symbols (35i.1) 


(b) Supralinear letter added (42.1): p*on 


(c) Irregular character (“lamed sans pied") preceding mem, (d) Numeric symbols (or, less plausibly, tetragrammaton 
which according to Puech signifies a correction (58.2) dots) (67.3) 


Language 
Syntax Morphology: 
Subject-verb (verb early in clause): 5ysnu form: 
33ii.4(part.; ?), 531(?) 67.5 
Subject implied (verb early in clause): Object suffix on verb: 
4.1, 29.4(?), 29.5(?), 33ii.5, 51ii.4, 51ii.6(?), 64.3, 62.3 
66.2(?) Dissimilated nun/nasalization: 
Verbless clause: 64.2 
21a—b.3, 86.1 
Direct object marker (if present): Orthography/Phonology: 
—5: 33ii.5, 51ii.4, 64.3 v for Isl: 
122.2 
Lexical items: 
(3): 41.2(2) Other notable features: 
Ana: 33i.4(?) Proposed Hebraisms: 


%T: 4.3, 7-1, 22.4, 37.2, 51İ.2, 53.1, 55.2, 57.2, 62.2, 67.3, 


728, 774, 116.3 
"13: 804 
192: 65.2 
I5: miii.2, 58.2 


Nm (lexical; 59.3) [H] 


4Q559, PAPBIBLICAL CHRONOLOGY 
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4Q559, papBiblical Chronology 
[ed. Puech, DJD 37:263-89] 


Content synopsis and significance: This scroll preserves 
part of a unique chronographic account focused on bibli- 
cal figures and events from Israel's past, part of which has 
a genealogical framework. The account uses an outline in 
which numbers of years are repeatedly given to relate one 
figure or event to others in a chronological sequence, told 
in a very abbreviated way. As both Puech and Wise have 
argued, the text seems aimed at solving or easing a num- 
ber of exegetical problems in the received chronologies of 
the Hebrew scriptures. Wise ("Times and Seasons") sum- 
marized the main chronological issues addressed in the 
extant fragments as the length of Israel's sojourn in Egypt, 
the period of Israel's wandering in the wilderness, and the 
period of the judges. The earliest figure, chronologically 
speaking, mentioned among the fragmentary remains 
of the scroll is Enoch (2.5), though his name occurs in a 
section dealing more directly with the lives of Isaac and 
Jacob (and perhaps Levi). Puech reconstructed three suc- 
cessive columns (Wise has instead four, numbering the 
fragments differently), and we lose the account during 
the time of Israel's judges (frags. 4-5), or perhaps Eli and 
Samuel if Puech's questionable reconstruction of frag. 6 
is correct. One gets the sense that the text's focus is pri- 
marily on the chronological framework of the figures and 
events recorded, rather than on the figures and events 
themselves. In this sense, it may be viewed as a scholarly 
resource text, recording, in short form, the kinds of exe- 
getical calculations that underlie longer narratives such as 
the Aramaic Levi Document, the Visions of Amram, and 
Jubilees. Wise developed this argument at some length, 
calling 4Q559 “a literary missing link" between earlier 
texts of the Hebrew Bible and later ones from the Second 
Temple period (“Times and Seasons,” 51). 

Wise helpfully placed 4Q559 among a broader set of 
Jewish writings displaying an interest in chronography 
during the Second Temple period (e.g, Demetrius the 
Chronographer, the Septuagint translators, Jubilees, and 
Josephus’ Antiquities), and indeed across the Greco-Roman 
world more generally. As he pointed out (“Times and 
Seasons,” 3-5), 4Q559 may now be the oldest preserved 
Jewish chronograph, rivalling the Hellenistic-period 
dating of Demetrius. He believed 4Q559 to date to the 
third-century BCE ("Times and Seasons,” 50-51; so too 
Puech DJD 37:266), which I find plausible, even if impos- 
sible to prove. Wise also noted (“Times and Seasons,” 25) 
that the last line of his frag. 2 (Puech's frag. 3) appears to 


show a chronological section culminating with Aaron and 
the priests, rather than with Moses, suggesting to him that 
the text is “of priestly origin, propagandistic" ("Times and 
Seasons," 25). This interpretation was followed by Puech. 
In view of the wider Qumran Aramaic corpus, the terse 
chronographic genre of the text stands out as unique, 
though it must be noted that chronological interests are 
certainly present in narrative accounts like the Genesis 
Apocryphon, the Aramaic Levi Document, and the Visions 
of Amram. The priestly focus of 4Q559 lines up very well 
with the outlook of texts like those just listed, and both 
Wise and Puech have noted that the chronologies of all 
these texts are similar in their approach. At the same time, 
the extension of 4Q559 into the period of Israel's judges 
is something atypical of the Aramaic narrative texts from 
Qumran, with the notable exception of 4Q551 (Narrative). 


Material remains: Thirteen fragments remain of this 
manuscript, of which the joined frags. 2-3 and frag. 4 are 
the largest (approximately 6 x 8 cm). The remainder of 
the fragments are very small, no bigger than 2 x 2.5 cm 
and preserving little text. Wise ("Times and Seasons,” 
7-10) offered the most extensive discussion of the scroll's 
physical reconstruction, though his confidence often 
outstrips the evidence. His reconstruction was based on 
recurring damage patterns among the fragments and 
the largely hypothetical text of four partial columns, the 
most basic points of which makes good sense (and also 
underlie Puech's reconstruction). Wise posited a scroll of 
approximately 10-15 columns, with the extant columns 
reconstructed at 10.8-13.8 cm wide and ten lines long. 
Puech was rightly skeptical of the extensiveness and confi- 
dence of Wise's reconstruction. Puech is more reserved in 
his own proposal, adhering more closely to the fragments 
available and suggesting somewhat narrower columns. 
Both Wise and Puech have reconstructed around twenty- 
five full lines of text based on sparse physical remains, 
and some of these lines are much more convincing than 
others. In general, their reconstructions are quite simi- 
lar, though occasionally they differ in ways that have an 
important impact on how we understand the text. On 
these occasions the actual evidence of the fragments is 
more accurately reflected in Puech's transcription. No 
other manuscript has been identified with parallels to 


4Q559. 
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Notes on provenance: Fragments 1, 4, and 10 of 4Q559 were 
photographed on the PAM “G series" plates 40.600 and 
40.634. The fragments in this series of images are reported 
to have been discovered by the Bedouin in Cave 4, in 1952 
(see Strugnell, “Photographing,” 124, 131-32). In addition, 
Tigchelaar identified frag. 12 on the "E series" PAM plate 


Sample image: 4Q559 2, 3, 4 
Image B-285380 

COURTESY OF THE LEON LEVY DEAD SEA SCROLLS DIGITAL LIBRARY, ISRAEL ANTIQUITIES AUTHORITY. PHOTO: NAJIB 
ANTON ALBINA 


4Q559, PAPBIBLICAL CHRONOLOGY 


40.974. The "E series" is associated with the official excava- 
tions of Cave 4 led by de Vaux, also conducted in 1952. As a 
result, we can see that some of the fragments of this scroll 
were found by the Bedouin, while others were discovered 
in the official excavations supervised by de Vaux. 


4Q559, PAPBIBLICAL CHRONOLOGY 


PROFILE OF PHYSICAL LAYOUT 
Margins: 
Lower:1.6 cm 
Column dimensions: Approx. 
7 cmh. x g-u cm w. (as 


reconstructed by Puech) 


Lines per column: 10 (as recon- 
structed by Wise and Puech) 


Letters per line: Approx. 25-35 
(as reconstructed by Puech) 


Scribal guidelines: 
Horizontal script lines: No 
Vertical column lines: No 


Average medial letter height: 
3-5mm 


Space between lines: 6-9 mm 
Space between words: 1-3 mm 
Vacats: Perhaps small vacats at 


3.5 (at least 4 mm) and 
4.6 (3.5 mm) 
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Material: Papyrus 


Script: Herodian semi-cursive (Wise); Late Hasmonean with semi-cursive 
and semi-formal features (Puech) 


Proposed palaeographic date: 50 BCE—70 CE (Wise); ca. 100-50 BCE (Puech) 


Special traits and general comments: Puech's text and column reconstruc- 
tion should be treated with caution, but if correct it would result in a scroll 
of about 9-10 cm in height. Wise aptly called the scribe's work "far from 
deluxe" (“Times and Seasons,” 8), with noticeable variation in the space left 
between lines and the sizes of letters. Still, the scribe wrote in an easily- 
legible script and appears to have made few mistakes in the small sample 
left to us. The extent to which vacats were used is now impossible to judge 
with confidence, but the remaining fragments suggest that they were small, 
if used at all. Combining the above factors with the use of papyrus, Wise 
("Times and Seasons,” 8) considered 4Q559 to be the copy of an earlier 
work for private study. It is certainly among the lower-quality scrolls in the 
Qumran Aramaic corpus, perhaps linked to its status as a scholarly resource 
text (see the Content synopsis and significance section, above). The orthogra- 
phy of the scroll tends toward full spellings, similar to most of the corpus. The 
genre of the scroll appears to dictate its terse syntax, at some points taking 
the form of a list-like succession of verbless clauses (e.g., 4.7-10). A notable 
feature of 4Q559 is its use of the Aramaic direct object marker m in the fixed 
phrase B[^]ny rv tix —[— riv 33 napi] (4.3) and the like, used repeatedly 
in the text's genealogical section(s). Use of this particle is very rare among 
the Qumran texts and, as Stadel (Habraismen, 65) correctly observed, its use 
here is due to overt imitation of a Biblical Hebrew genealogical idiom of the 
type Tun ns TEM n&Q nj www enu Tv ^m (Gen 5:18). Consequently, 
m in 4Q559 is the clear equivalent of Hebrew nx in a fixed expression, and 
so can be viewed as a morphosyntactic Hebraism (Stadel considered rr to 
be a feature mainly of “die gesprochene Sprache" up until its widespread 
use in the later Targums, though this remains a matter of debate). Another 
morphological Hebraism is found at 3.4, with the assimilated preposition 
1 at the beginning of [n/73]&nn. As with rv, this linguistic feature seems to 
be based on mimicry of well-known Hebrew words, and betrays the close 
dependence of 4Q559 on earlier Hebrew texts. 


Original manuscript quality: Fair-good 


Select bibliography: Nebe, “4Q559”; Wise, "Times and Seasons"; Beyer, ATTM?, 
128. 
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Script sample: 


LE 3 n onn 
wer 4% Pp A 


¥9 


Corrections and scribal features: 


(a) Sublinear gimel added (4.5): 89,933 


Image B-285380 


COURTESY OF THE LEON LEVY DEAD SEA SCROLLS 


4Q559, PAPBIBLICAL CHRONOLOGY 


AA ne LA SH NN 
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DIGITAL LIBRARY, ISRAEL ANTIQUITIES AUTHORITY. 


PHOTO: NAJIB ANTON ALBINA 


Language 


Syntax 
Subject-verb (verb early in clause): 
3.4 
Verb-subject (verb later in clause): 
3.3 3-3-4(?) 
Direct object marker (if present): 
o3 


Lexical items: 
T: 4.6, 5.2(?) 
175: 10.3 


vx» 325 


»> f ~- Y / 


Morphology: 
5y5N form: 
3.3 


Other notable features: 
Proposed Hebraisms: 
e[1]n& m 71:8 (morphosyntactic; 3.3) [H] 
pons m [TR (morphosyntactic; 3.4) [H] 
n/r3]$nn (morphological; 3.4) [H] 


42 
^ 


4Q560, MAGIC BOOKLET 
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4Q560, Magic Booklet 
[ed. Puech, DJD 37:291-302] 


Content synopsis and significance: This fragmentary scroll 
contains the remnants of an incantation text, describing 
various demonic illnesses and providing exorcistic incan- 
tations for dealing with them. 4Q560 is partially preserved, 
has no parallels in the Qumran corpus, and has generated 
significant debate over several key terms (see Cook, DQA, 
84, for a discussion of the numerous ways scholars have 
rendered s'n5n). While interpretations of the scroll must 
remain tentative, a number of specific features confirm 
its relation to a broader Jewish tradition of technical, apo- 
tropaic manuals known primarily from the Late Antique 
and Medieval periods. 4Q560 is an important witness to 
the early existence and development of this tradition. The 
extant text of frag. 1i is primarily descriptive in nature, 
preserving broken references to something entering the 
flesh (&3023 bby; line 2), “iniquity and transgression’ (TP 
ywa; line 4), “fever and chills” (sy! NWR; line 4), pairs 
of male (8727) and female (Nn3p1) entities (lines 3, 5), 
and possibly “the [e]vil eye" (JR ry"v[»; line 6, accord- 
ing to Puech). Fragment 1ii preserves even less material, 
but attests to at least one incantation formula in which 
a first-person speaker addresses a spirit: “I adjure you, O 
spirit” (Arn AMM; line 5). Some of these features find 
close parallels in magical texts of diverse chronologi- 
cal and geographical origins. For example, Naveh noted 
that the Aramaic or Hebrew pair “fever and chills” (nnvs 
AMY; nym WRI) is a common occurrence in the amu- 
lets from fifth- to seventh-century CE Palestine (“Magic 
Book,” 257), while Penney and Wise point out that this 
pair also appears in Egyptian and Akkadian magical texts 
(“Aramaic Incantation,” 640-41). The characterization of 
demonic or other malevolent entities as being both male 
and female (i.e., X male-demon and X female-demon’) 
is also a pervasive feature of apotropaic bowls and amu- 
lets from locales such as Aleppo and southern Turkey, as 
noted by Naveh (“Magic Book,” 258-59; cf. Penney and 
Wise, “Aramaic Incantation,” 639, who trace this particular 
feature back to Akkadian sources). Given these corre- 
spondences, 4Q560 may have originally been a part of a 
larger magical booklet, akin to those found in the Cairo 
Geniza. If so, 4Q560 would be the earliest example of a 


Jewish magical text of this kind, pointing to the presence 
and use of such texts in the Second Temple period, per- 
haps even at Qumran. However, the fragmentary nature 
of this scroll warrants some caution on this point; we can- 
not know for certain whether 4Q560 once took the form 
of a “recipe book" containing a larger collection of tech- 
nical apotropaic knowledge and formulae. Nevertheless, 
4Q560 remains an important piece of evidence for under- 
standing the development of Jewish apotropaic literature, 
and exhibits clear links to an international literature on 
this topic in antiquity. It should be stressed that 4Q560 is 
generically unique among the Aramaic Qumran literature, 
but it is noteworthy that we find several exorcistic narra- 
tives among the rest of the corpus. The main examples 
are found in Tobit (4Q196-200), the Genesis Apocryphon 
(1Q20), and the Prayer of Nabonidus (4Q242). Jub. 1011-14, 
which may depend on earlier traditions composed in 
Aramaic, recounts how Noah was the first to be taught 
exorcistic arts by the angels. The Hebrew Qumran scrolls 
also include several apotropaic incantation texts that 
bear comparison with 4Q56o (e.g., 40444 [Incantation]; 
4Q510-51 [Shir?-*]). 


Material remains: Only two fragments remain of 4Q560, 
though only frag. 1 contains a significant amount of text. 
Fragment 2 preserves little more than a few complete 
words from two lines. Fragment 1 contains portions of two 
columns, with more material remaining from col. 1 (seven 
lines). However, without a right margin it is difficult to 
know how close col. 1 comes to preserving a complete line, 
and so to determine the column width. Neither column 
bears an upper or lower margin, making it is impossible to 
determine the original height of the scroll. 


Notes on provenance: The right half of 40560 1 is found on 
the early PAM *G series" plate 40.602, meaning that it was 
among those discovered by Bedouin in Cave 4, in 1952 (see 
Strugnell, “Photographing,” 124, 131-32). The origins of the 
remaining fragments of the scroll were not clearly docu- 
mented, though they most likely were also discovered in 
Cave 4 by the Bedouin. 
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Auot 


ania wi mn ij 


Sample image: 4Q560 1 


PROFILE OF PHYSICAL LAYOUT 
Margins: 

Intercolumnar:1.3 cm 

Lines per column: At least 7 


Letters per line: At least 30 
(frag. 1i) 


Scribal guidelines: 


Horizonal script lines: None 
visible 


Vertical column lines: None 
visible 


Average medial letter height: 
2-3.5 mm 


Space between lines: 7-8 mm 
Space between words: 1.5-2 


Vacats: Yes, small (1ii.7 [1 cm]) 


4Q560, MAGIC BOOKLET 


Material: Skin 
Script: Hasmonean semi-formal (Puech) 
Proposed palaeographic date: 100-50 BCE (Puech) 


Special traits and general comments: The intercolumnar margin, line spac- 
ing, and letter height of this copy fall around the norm for the Qumran 
corpus, while word spacing is slightly more generous than usual. The scribe 
used at least some vacats, though the type of sense-division being marked 
is no longer discernable. Although there are no visible scribal lines, the 
writing is very even and neat, with regular spacing, suggesting that at least 
horizonal guidelines were inscribed very lightly as part of preparing the 
scroll and can no longer be seen. The scribe had a distinctive writing style, 
with a large, closed, medial mem, a very short lower extension on qoph, and 
no differentiation between medial and final kaph (cf. 111.6). The word col- 
location “iniquity and transgression” (yws jN1y) is a clear Hebraism, found 
on several occasions in the Hebrew Bible (e.g., Num 1438, Mic 7:18). The 
first word of the pair, however, has an orthography common to the Aramaic 
Qumran texts compared with the Hebrew form (tiy). The syntax is difficult 
to assess without more running text than is currently available. I suspect 
that if we had more of this copy preserved, it would be placed in the “Very 
good" quality category. However, in the absence of more material evidence I 
have labelled it as “good—very good." 


Original manuscript quality: Good—very good 


Select bibliography: Beyer, ATTMP, 129-30; Beyer, ATTM?, 168; Penney and 
Wise, “Aramaic Incantation’; Naveh, “Magic Book.” 


4Q561, PHYSIOGNOMY/HOROSCOPE 


Script sample: 
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A^ ct AM 44 HE 49 aot I9 7044 AR 
yh VY "94 YY OS YY (f SA 


Corrections and scribal features: 


(a) Possible (partial?) aleph converted to he (1.2): 
<n>{xinto> 


Language 


Syntax 
Subject-verb (verb later in clause): 
1ii.5(part.; ?) 
Subject implied (verb early in clause): 
1ii.6(?) 
Subject implied (verb later in clause): 
2.2 


Lexical items: 
"7:1i.5 


Morphology: 
Sparx form: 
1ii.6 
Object suffix on verb: 


1ii.6 


Other notable features: 
Proposed Hebraisms: 
IN? (lexical; 11.4) [H] 
yum (lexical; 11.4) [H] 


4Q561, Physiognomy/Horoscope 
[ed. Puech, DJD 37:303-21] 


Content synopsis and significance: This manuscript pre- 
serves fragmentary portions of a physiognomic text, 
describing the physical features of at least one male 
human body moving from head to toe. As far as we can tell, 
the Qumran library contains no other extant copy of this 
composition, though Starcky originally proposed viewing 
4Q561 as an Aramaic version of the Hebrew 4QZodiacal 
Physiognomy (4Q186) (“Messianique,” 51). This associa- 
tion, however, has been rejected in later scholarship (cf. 
Popović, Physiognomics, 65-67, 240—75). 4Q561 includes 
brief, schematic descriptions of the eyes, nose, teeth, 
beard, limbs, fingernails, thighs, and feet. It is difficult to 


determine precisely how many bodies are described in 
this text, due its poor state of preservation (see WAC, 567— 
68; DJD 37:306; Popović, Physiognomics, 60). The extant 
text mostly contains a report of physical features, but 
Popović demonstrated that such description may serve 
a prognostic function, even if almost none of the predic- 
tive material is preserved. It is also possible, though far 
less certain, that 4Q561 contains a reference to a person's 
character or “spirit” (Mn; frag. 6.2), as is the case in 4Q186 
(Starcky, "Messianique, 64-65; DJD 37:318; Alexander, 
"Physiognomy," 393; Lange, “Magic and Divination,” 390). 
Popović, on the other hand, both questions the textual 
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basis for this conclusion and cautions against reconstruct- 
ing the missing portions of 4Q561 based on a perceived 
parallel with 4Q186 (Physiognomics, 64—65). 

Popovic has demonstrated the “emergence of a marked 
interest in the physical description of people's bodies in 
Second Temple period Judaism" (Physiognomics, 277), 
of which 4Q561 is part. This broader trend appears else- 
where in the Qumran Aramaic material, most notably in 
the description of Noah's appearance in Birth of Noah 
(4Q534-536), 1 Enoch 106, and Genesis Apocryphon 
(1Q20) col. 5, as well as the head-to-toe description of 
Sarai's beauty in Genesis Apocryphon 20. Although the 
descriptions in these texts differ in both content and 
function, they tend to pay special attention to bodily fea- 
tures either as an indication of intellectual prowess or as 
a means of prognostication. Popovié argued that this lit- 
erary trend, evinced also in Ben Sira, 4QBarkhi Nafshi* 
(4Q434, 4Q436), 4QWiles of the Wicked Woman (4Q184), 
and the Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs, reflects a 
broad awareness of physiognomics among writers in the 
Greco-Roman period. According to Popović, these tradi- 
tions may even bespeak some familiarity with Ptolemaic 
administrative practices of identifying individuals based 
on their bodily features. In the sectarian (most probably 
Essene) context of Qumran and related communities, it is 
plausibly argued by Alexander and Popović that physiog- 
nomic evaluation of the kind witnessed in 4Q561 played 
some role in considering the membership of aspiring 
entrants to the community (Alexander, "Physiognomy"; 
Popovic, Physiognomics, 172—208). This is perceived espe- 
cially in the Treatise on the Two Spirits, in 1QS 3—4. 


4Q561, PHYSIOGNOMY/HOROSCOPE 


Material remains: 4Q561 is composed of either seven 
(Popovic) or eight (Puech) fragments, though some schol- 
ars have argued for the inclusion of several more (see, e.g., 
Holst and Hegenhaven "Physiognomy"). The majority of 
the preserved material comes from two fragments (1i and 
3), one of which, according to Puech and Popović, con- 
tains nearly the entire width of a column (1i). The rest of 
the manuscript is quite fragmentary, preventing us from 
making definitive statements about the original order of 
the material or length of the manuscript. It is important to 
note that there are some minor discrepancies between the 
two most recent editions of 4Q561 with respect to how the 
fragments are labeled (cf. Popovic, Physiognomics, 60—63; 
DJD 37:308-21). For one thing, Popovié follows Starcky's 
original join of Puech's frag. 3 to the bottom of Puech’s frag. 
1i, with Popovic labeling the collated fragments together 
as frag. 1ii, defending this join on material grounds. Puech, 
on the other hand, doubts whether the join is defensible, 
either materially or with respect to content. Both scholars 
accepted Starcky's join of frag. 1i to frag. 1ii. There are other 
discrepancies over their respective ways of numbering the 
remaining fragments: Puech labels Popovic’s frag. 3 as frag. 
6, frag. 5 as frag. 7, frag. 6 as frag. 5, and frag. 7 as frag. 8. 
Puech noted that his numbering system is somewhat arbi- 
trary, given the fact that it is very difficult to determine the 
order of the fragments. Numbering in this profile follows 
that of Puech in DJD. 


Notes on provenance: The fragments of 4Q561 are not found 
on the early "E series" or “G series" PAM plates. While their 
discovery in Cave 4 is assured, the mode of that discovery 


was not documented. 
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Sample image: 4Q561 1i, 1ii, and 3 (Popović frags. 1i and 1ii) 


4Q561, PHYSIOGNOMY/HOROSCOPE 


PROFILE OF PHYSICAL LAYOUT 
Margins: 


Upper: At least 1 cm (frags. 
1iii) 


Intercolumnar: 1.21.5 cm (frag. 
1i-11i) 


Column dimensions: 
5-6 cm w. 


Letters per line: Approx. 20-30 
Scribal guidelines: 
Horizontal script lines: Yes 


Vertical column lines: Yes, both 
sides of column 


Average medial letter height: 
2-3mm 


Space between lines: 5-6.5 mm 
(frag. 8 somewhat smaller) 


Space between words: 1-2 mm 


Vacats: None preserved 


Script sample: 


SX 44 BH BH | 
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Material: Skin 


Script: Late Hasmonean (Puech); early Herodian round semi-formal 
(Popovic) 


Proposed palaeographic date: 100-50 BCE, perhaps 75-50 BCE (Puech); ca. 
50-25 BCE (Popovic) 


Special traits and general comments: This manuscript has below average 
margin sizes, and among the narrowest column widths in the Qumran cor- 
pus if the estimates of Puech and Popović for frag. 1i are correct. Such narrow 
column make it likely that this was a small scroll, and thus perhaps short as 
well (see Popovic, Physiognomics, 56). It was evidently prepared with ruled 
lines at the top, right, and left edges of columns (no bottom margins are pre- 
served), based on lines visible on frags. 1i1ii, 4, and 6. It seems, however, that 
horizontal guidelines were not used inside the text columns, since none are 
visible in the images and there is considerable variation in spacing between 
lines. Puech considered frag. 8 to have a preserved marginal guide dot for 
ruling at the beginning of line 1, but I find this very doubtful. It is much 
more likely a partially effaced vav or yod (so also Popović, Physiognomics, 
63). The scribal hand is of good quality, and the orthography is in keeping 
with the broader picture in the Qumran manuscripts. Vav and yod are regu- 
larly used to represent vowels, aleph is occasionally used where we might 
have expected he, and the expected prefix conjugations of the verb nn take 
a lamed prefix. We find an assimilated nun in the word NƏ} “nose” as in nQio 
(Job) 35.3, 4-5, though the unassimilated form is used in 1020 (apGen) 20.3 
(8738, "her nose"). The noun {77 “beard” is spelled, as expected in Qumran 
orthography, with what was presumably a harder dental dalet rather than 
zayin (the same root is apparently spelled with zayin in 4Q339 [List of False 
Prophets] 3). There are no sure cases of correction in what remains, though 
Puech proposes what I find to be a very doubtful supralinear letter at the 
beginning of frag. 7.3. It is difficult to say much about the syntax of the 
scroll, given the small amount of preserved text. 


Original manuscript quality: Fair-good 
Select bibliography: Starcky, "Messianique"; Beyer, ATTMP, 125; Beyer, ATTM?, 


163-4; Holst and Hegenhaven, “Physiognomy”; Popović, Physiognomics, 
54-67, 262-76. 


44 ^^ KH AN 5235 NA 
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Syntax 

Verb-subject (verb early in clause): 
1ii.1(?) 

Subject-verb (verb early in clause): 
3.5(?) 

Subject-verb (verb later in clause): 
113-4, 11.4-5(?) 

Verbless clause: 
1i.1, 11.1—2, 11.2—3, 11.3 


Periphrastic construction (past/future continuative 
action): 
Participle + finite form of mn: 
1i.4-5(?) 


4Q569, PROVERBS 


Lexical items: 
"T:2.2 


Morphology: 
Assimilated nun: 
1i.2 


Orthography/Phonology: 
w for [s]: 


1i, 1i.4, 8.1 


Other notable features: 
Proposed Hebraisms: 
pT (lexical; 11.4) [H] 
Previously unattested in Aramaic: 
pT (adjective; 11.4) 
53530 (adjective; 7.3) 


4Q569, Proverbs 
[ed. Puech, DJD 37:353-61] 


Content synopsis and significance: Very little of this scroll is 
preserved, but from what remains it is clear that 4Q569 is 
a Jewish representative of a broader ancient Near Eastern 
wisdom tradition that flourished during the Persian and 
Greco-Roman periods. Aramaic proverbial wisdom litera- 
ture of the sort in 4Q569 is also found, for example, in the 
sayings of Ahiqar, discovered in the cache of Judean texts 
attested at Elephantine. Wisdom discourses were also 
popular in Aramaic narrative texts from Qumran, such as 
Tobit, the Epistle of Enoch, and the wisdom poem near 
the end of the Aramaic Levi Document (see Machiela, 
*Wisdom"). Hebrew examples related to this genre from 
the Greco-Roman period include the Wisdom of Ben Sira, 
4QInstruction, Wiles of the Wicked Woman (4Q184), and 
several other previously unknown Jewish wisdom texts 
found at Qumran (cf. Goff, Discerning Wisdom; Kampen, 
Wisdom Literature). Little can be said about the con- 
tents of 4Q569, due to its poor state of preservation. As 
with most wisdom literature, the extant sayings are writ- 
ten to a second-person singular addressee and include 
imperatives (e.g., “remember the poor" p 127; 1.8), pro- 
hibitions (e.g., “do not humble yourself” anwn YN; 1.4), 
and conditional statements (e.g., “if your lord loves ...” 11 
Bon TN; 1.6). Although none of the sayings is preserved 
in full, the words and short phrases that remain appear 
to reflect a concern with social and economic relations: 
"like a prince” (7032; 1.5), “your lord” (TN; 1.6, 2.3), “the 


poor" (1; 1.8), and “gold” (477; 2.4). It is also worth noting 
that 4Q569 preserves two important terms that pervade 
the Qumran Aramaic collection: j0»v (“dominion”) and 
vwp (“truth/righteousness”). These words and concepts 
appear repeatedly in texts such as 1 Enoch, the Aramaic 
Levi Document, the Testament of Qahat, the Visions of 
Amram, Pseudo-Daniel, Jews at the Persian Court, Four 
Kingdoms, and Vision? (4Q558). Puech reconstructed the 
word bP] ÙS “to/for the sage" in 4Q569 1.1 (DJD 37:355), 
cited by Dimant as evidence of a parallel between this text 
and 4QInstruction (Dimant, "Themes," 42). If once pres- 
ent, the word would also be a blatant Hebraism. However, 
scrutiny of the PAM photographs and the digital images 
on the Leon Levi Digital Library demonstrates just how 
tenuous this reading is. In my opinion, it is better treated 
as a reconstruction, and is not likely to be correct. 


Material remains: Puech's 4Q569 comprises four modest 
fragments, the largest measuring only 2.5 x 6 cm. Two of 
these four were combined by Puech into his frag. 3. Most of 
the preserved text is found in frag. 1, which contains mea- 
ger remains from nine lines. Each of the fragments is very 
narrow in width, with even frag.1 containing no more than 
three extant words in any line. Close examination of the 
fragments raises serious questions about their cohesion 
as parts of a single scroll. The two fragments of Puech's 
frag. 3 clearly belong together based on color, script, line 


4Q569, PROVERBS 


spacing, and unambiguous dry ruling at regular inter- 
vals (though they were not used by the scribe writing the 
text), while frags. 1-2 obviously belong together as well. 
However, there are several physical features distinguish- 
ing frag. 3 from frags. 1-2. If Puech's arrangement of frag. 3 
and his proposed number of lines for both groups of frag- 
ments are correct, frag. 3 is approximately 1 cm taller than 
frags. 1-2. The bottom margins would also vary consider- 
ably, with a very small margin on frags. 1-2 (around 3 mm), 
but one more than double that size for frag. 3. The color 
and preservation of the skin are also different, though 
this can sometimes happen with fragments from a single 
copy that were preserved in different environments. Line 
spacing is another trait where the two groups diverge, as 
Puech already observed. Fragment 3 has quite even line 
spacing, at around 6 mm per line, while we find much 
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greater variation on frags. 1-2 (4-8 mm). Palaeographic 
differences are not determinative, since we have so little 
remaining text and the scripts are similar typologically. 
There is almost no textual basis on which to connect the 
two groups of fragments, and so it is advisable to leave 
their relationship an open question. In my opinion, the 
two groups of fragments should not be uncritically treated 
as parts of the same manuscript. 


Notes on provenance: Fragment 2 of 4Q569 is found in 
the early PAM “G series" plate 40.579, meaning that it was 
among those discovered by Bedouin in Cave 4, in 1952 (see 
Strugnell, “Photographing,” 124, 131-32). The origins of the 
remaining fragments of the scroll were not clearly docu- 
mented, though they most likely were also discovered in 
Cave 4 by the Bedouin. 
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Sample image: 4Q569 1-3 (Not a proposed arrangement of the fragments) 


Image B-285370 


COURTESY OF THE LEON LEVY DEAD SEA SCROLLS DIGITAL LIBRARY, ISRAEL ANTIQUITIES MUSEUM. 


PHOTO: NAJIB ANTON ALBINA 
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PROFILE OF PHYSICAL LAYOUT 
Scroll dimensions: Approx. 
7.2 cm h. (based on Puech's 
frag. 3) 
Margins: 


Upper: 1 cm (frag. 3) 


Lower: Approx. 3 mm (frag. 1-2) 
and at least 1 cm? (frag. 3) 


Intercolumnar: At least 1.2 cm 
(frag. 1) 


Column dimensions: 4.3 cm h. 
Lines per column: 9 (frag. 3) 
Scribal guidelines: 


Horizontal scribal lines: Yes 
(frag. 3), not on frags. 1, 2 


Vertical column lines: None 
visible 


Average medial letter height: 
2-4mm 


Space between lines: 4-8 mm 
Space between words: 1-2 mm 


Vacats: None preserved 


4Q569, PROVERBS 
Material: Skin 
Script: Hasmonean semi-formal with some semi-cursive elements (Puech) 
Proposed palaeographic date: 133-100 BCE (Puech) 


Special traits and general comments: If Puech's proposed number of lines 
and overall manuscript height are correct, this manuscript is among the 
shortest preserved at Qumran. This is one factor in assessing the quality of 
the manuscript, and accounts for my relatively low rating of “fair-good.” 
However, as observed above under Material remains, frags. 1-2 and frag. 3 
are best assessed independently. Fragment 3 has a curious feature: It is very 
clearly ruled with horizontal script lines, the first being placed 1.4 cm from 
the top of the sheet, with lines then evenly spaced at 7 mm. The scribe, how- 
ever, began writing the first line only 1 cm from the top of the sheet, and 
then regularly spaced the lines at about 6 mm apart. The result is lines of 
writing that do not align with the ruling, which had been done earlier in the 
scroll's preparation process. Puech notes that the orthography is generally 
defective, but there are two preserved examples of plene spelling: the full 
form of the imperative 1127 at 1.8 and the second sg. suffix 12- at 1.9 (cf. T- 
at 1.6, 7; 2.3; 3a-b.2, 6). Puech suggested that the orthography of 3121 was 
influenced by the Hebrew form (7151), in which case this would be a mor- 
phological/phonological Hebraism. 


Original manuscript quality: Fair-good 


Select bibliography: Puech, “Morceaux.” 


Script sample: 


VV 39 55 06 nn oi omm 44 a Re 
hh VV NS Py S y y 52 5 


6Q14, APOCALYPSE 
Language 


Syntax 

Subject-verb (verb early in clause): 
1-2.6, 1-2.8 

Subject implied (verb early in clause): 
1-2.2(?), 1-2.5 

Use of negative particle 5x (+ prefix-conjugation 
verb): 
1-2.3; 1-2.4 
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Orthography/Phonology: 
2ms (pro)nominal suffix 13/82: 
1.9 


Other notable features: 
Proposed Hebraisms: 
121 (morphological/phonological; 1.8) [h] 


6Q14, Apocalypse 
[ed. Baillet, DJD 3127-28] 


Content synopsis and significance: Little can be said about 
the contents of these two small fragments, if indeed they 
belong together (see below). The first seems to mention a 
destruction of "all the beasts of the fi[eld" (&3]à mn 513; 
1.6), and “peoples” (Pny; 1.7), though without any context. 
The second fragment has the verb “he/it will rise up" (mp; 
2.1) and *mo]urning and weeping” ("53 53[N; 2.3), again 
with no context. Based on the implied calamity and the 
mention of beasts in these fragments, Baillet (DJD 3:128) 
suggested that an eschatological scenario was in view, an 
observation that led to his label for 6Q14, "Texte apoca- 
lyptique." Beyer went a step further (ATTM!, 268), arguing 
that 6Q14 belongs to the Book of Giants and warned of 
the coming Flood (hence his title, “Die Ankündigung der 
Sintflut"). Stuckenbruck (Giants, 219; cf. García-Martínez, 
Apocalyptic, 102, n. 13) rightly judged Beyer's identification 
to be extremely tenuous, writing that “identification of this 
manuscript with the Qumran BG represents at best only a 
questionable possibility" In fact, 6Q14 is so fragmentary 
that little can be said about it with confidence, including 
that it is an apocalypse. One can only say that the scroll’s 
possible identification as apocalyptic and eschatological 
in its outlook would be in keeping with the profile of the 
Qumran Aramaic corpus more broadly. 


Material remains: Baillet identified two fragments under 
the siglum 6Q14, both being smaller than 2 x 2 cm. 
Fragment 1is actually made up of two joined pieces in the 
earliest plate arranged by Baillet (PAM 41.510), with the 
join seeming plausible. By later that year (1955), a small 
third piece had been added on the upper, righthand edge 


of the fragment, as seen on PAM 41.734. This third piece 
has moved slightly in subsequent photographs, and while 
its identification with 6Q14 seems tenable, the join is open 
to serious doubt. Scholars since Baillet have accepted his 
identification of the two main fragments without scrutiny, 
though in my opinion there is good reason to question 
that they belong to the same manuscript. The skin is simi- 
lar in color, but the script has clear differences, with frag. 1 
having a more rounded, untidy script character when 
compared to the more square, regulated style of frag. 2. 
This is seen especially in a comparison of the letters qoph 
and dalet. In addition, the sizes of the letters is more con- 
sistent (2 mm) on frag. 2 than on frag. 1 (varying from 1.5 
to 2 mm), and the spacing of the lines on frag. 2 is visibly 
more generous than on frag. 1. Analysis of the hair follicle 
patterns would have to be done in person, but there is no 
clear connection based on the photographs. In any event, 
this would only apply if we could show that the fragments 
come from the same area or sheet of the manuscript. With 
such a small sample size it is difficult to come to a defini- 
tive conclusion, but I am skeptical of identifying the two 
fragments as belonging to the same manuscript. 


Notes on provenance: Cave 6 was discovered by Bedouin 
in September, 1952. Most of the fragments from the cave, 
likely including 6Q14, were extracted by Bedouin and then 
sold to the Palestine Archaeological Museum (DJD 3:26). 
Only a small number of remaining fragments were dis- 
covered during the official excavation of Cave 6 in late 
September, 1952 (Fields, Scrolls, 142). 
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Sample image: 6Q14 


6Q14, APOCALYPSE 


Images [right to left] B-482250 and B-482254 
COURTESY OF THE LEON LEVY DEAD SEA SCROLLS DIGITAL LIBRARY, ISRAEL ANTIQUITIES AUTHORITY. PHOTOS: SHAI 
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PROFILE OF PHYSICAL LAYOUT 
Scribal guidelines: 


Horizontal script lines: Yes 
(according to Baillet) 


Average medial letter height: 
1.5-2 mm 


Space between lines: 3-5 mm 


Space between words: 0-1.5 
mm 


Vacats: None preserved 


Material: Skin 


Script: Herodian (Baillet), though see Special traits and general comments 
below 


Proposed palaeographic date: 1-70 CE (Baillet) 


Special traits and general comments: The spacing of this manuscript is close 
and erratic, with the upper extension of the lamed sometimes intruding 
into the preceding line. This is especially true for frag. 1, which as suggested 
above may well belong to a different manuscript than frag. 2. Fragment 1 
has a rounded Hasmonean or early Herodian script, comparable in its poor 
execution to 4Q201 (En?). A more assuredly Herodian, square script is found 
on frag. 2, resembling in its formality copies such as 4Q209 (Enastr>) and 
4Q531 (EnGiants*). There are no preserved margins, vacats, or corrections in 
the very little text preserved. Baillet referred to scribal guidelines based on 
autopsy, but these are not visible on the images (early or more recent) and it 
is unclear whether he discerned them on both fragments. The orthography 
is characteristic of the corpus generally, tending to have full spellings, using 
vay and yod in particular to indicate vowels. 


Original manuscript quality: Fair-good 


Select bibliography: Beyer, ATTM!, 268; Stuckenbruck, Giants, 218-19, 231. 
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Script sample: 


JAA NIA 544 A 35 VE 
rvpsrqypasss 


CHAPTER 3 


Language 


The language of the Aramaic scrolls from the Qumran 
caves has grown into a topic of considerable scholarly 
debate. This discussion has been driven by multiple fac- 
tors, but especially the following two: 1) The relative 
dearth of Aramaic writings preserved from the Hellenistic 
and early Roman periods prior to the discoveries around 
the site of Qumran. With the Aramaic scrolls, we now 
have much better access to an otherwise poorly-attested 
phase of this language's development. Tied up with this 
point are a number of areas of tangential interest, most 
notably the often related questions of “the language of 
Jesus,” the linguistic landscape of Second Temple period 
Judaism, and the historical development and use of the 
Jewish targums.! Such interests have clearly impacted the 
amount of attention dedicated to the question of language 
in the Aramaic Dead Sea Scrolls. 2.) The Aramaic dialect of 
the scrolls has been an influential factor in dating them, as 
shall be seen below. These compositions neither contain 
dates indicating when they were written or copied, as the 
documentary texts from the Judean Desert sometimes do, 
nor do internal clues make them easy to situate in the his- 
tory of Second Temple period Judaism. As a result, we are 
left to employ whatever methods and criteria are at hand 
for dating, and one of our best available options is the 
Aramaic dialect used by those who composed or copied 
the scrolls. Consequently, the language of these works may 
play a determinative role in how they figure into discus- 
sions of the historical, social, and religious landscape of 
early Judaism. To cite one prominent example, Kutscher's 
dating of the language of the Genesis Apocryphon to 
around the turn of the Common Era, which was followed 
by Fitzmyer and others, influenced significantly how that 
text has factored into reconstructions of early Judaism 
and the broader corpus of Aramaic works from Qumran. 
In what follows, I provide a survey of the history of 
research on what is often called Qumran Aramaic, going 
on to give my own account of the language of the Aramaic 
Qumran scrolls. The guiding questions behind this chap- 
ter are derived from those driving the book as a whole: 
To what extent can we speak of Qumran Aramaic as a 
coherent dialect, thereby supporting or undermining the 
notion of these texts forming an interrelated corpus? To 
what period can the dialect(s) of these scrolls be assigned, 


1 Ihave attempted to summarize the issues at play here in an earlier 
article, Machiela, "Translation." 
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and with what level of certainty can we make that 
assignment?? Finally, how compelling is the distinction — 
still commonly made by linguists — between Biblical 
Aramaic and Qumran Aramaic? 


1 Yehezkel Kutscher and the Typological Method 
of Dating Aramaic Texts 


No serious treatment of the language of the Qumran 

Aramaic literature can ignore the enormously influential, 

pioneering work of Yehezkel Kutscher on the language 

of the Genesis Apocryphon (1Q20)3 A doyen of ancient 

Aramaic and its dialects, Kutscher set the pattern for 

decades of researchers by placing different texts in a dia- 

chronic sequence based on the comparison of carefully 
chosen linguistic diagnostic traits. Kutscher and those 
who followed him assumed that these traits furnish the 
researcher with important clues for establishing the rela- 
tive time and place of a text's composition, and help to fill 
in a developmental sketch of the Aramaic language, from 

Official Aramaic (Reichsaramáisch) to the Jewish targums. 

Among the most important characteristics for Kutscher's 

dating of the Genesis Apocryphon were: 

- n/m: The demonstrative pronoun [7 "this" much 
more common than the longer form n37 in the Genesis 
Apocryphon, is considered later than the 417 of MT 
Daniel (or 17 of Official Aramaic). 

— Use of aleph instead of he as a prefix for some con- 
jugations of the causative (»pyan/bys&) and passive- 
reflexive (Oyann/Spanx) verbal stems: The usual aleph 
of the Genesis Apocryphon is considered later than the 
he of MT Daniel and earlier dialects. 

— W/m: The spelling of the conditional particle {x “if, 
used intermittently in the Genesis Apocryphon, is con- 
sidered later than the consistent use of {7 in MT Daniel. 

— Certain spellings in the Genesis Apocryphon (e.g. 
in, NWN, "nN15) are deemed to betray what Kutscher 
called a Middle Aramaic background, later than spell- 
ings found in MT Daniel.* 


2 This question leads to the vexed topic of terminology associated 
with the Aramaic of the Qumran texts, which will be discussed 
below. 

3 Kutscher, “Genesis Apocryphon.” 

4 Kutscher's Middle Aramaic is to be distinguished from Fitzmyer's 
later definition of the same label, which encompasses an earlier 
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— Some word forms are of special note, especially those 
ending with nun in the Genesis Apocryphon (e.g., 
TON, 792; = nnn, NN in MT Daniel) and ordinal numbers 
(e.g., NIN in the Genesis Apocryphon; = mrinin MT 
Daniel). The forms in the Genesis Apocryphon are con- 
sidered by Kutscher to be later than those in MT Daniel. 

— Use of the vwip noun pattern, which resembles a 
standard Hebrew pattern and occurs regularly in the 
Genesis Apocryphon, is considered to be a later devia- 
tion from the more classical Aramaic vp. 

— Dissimilation of a geminate consonant through nasali- 
sation (addition of nun; e.g., yar [y"T']) and retention 
of etymological nun (e.g., par [p"21]), common in both 
MT Daniel and the Genesis Apocryphon, is considered 
to be generally earlier than the assimilated forms (pa, 
YT) typically found in later dialects. 

— Employment of lamed to mark the direct object (e.g., 
7), again almost ubiquitous in MT Daniel and the 
Genesis Apocryphon (and in Official Aramaic), is con- 
sidered to be earlier than use of the particle m (e.g., 
nnm). 

— The internal passive ?v5 form occurs regularly in MT 
Daniel and the Genesis Apocryphon, but is “conspicu- 
ous by its absence" in later Middle Aramaic. 

— The particle of negation 5x, followed by a shortened 
prefix-conjugation verb (e.g., wipn bN), is used in ear- 
lier dialects, including MT Daniel and the Genesis 
Apocryphon, but not in later “western” dialects. 

— "j[-T: The relative pronoun "1 (*t in Official Aramaic) 
is generally earlier than the shortened, prefix form —7, 
which marks the Middle Aramaic dialects. 

— First person plural suffixes tend to be N1- (e.g., NIY, 
RININ) in MT Daniel and the Genesis Apocryphon (also 
Targum Onkelos), as opposed to the later j- ending. 

Various other "early" or "late" elements of the Genesis 

Apocryphon, not connected with wT Daniel, were also 


period than that intended by Kutscher. Kutscher never clearly 
defined Middle Aramaic, but one may gather from his related 
comments that it includes the various Jewish targums (especially 
Onkelos), Galilean Aramaic, Christian Palestinian Aramaic, and 
Nabatean. For a slightly fuller explanation, see Kutscher, "Dating," 
288-89. Middle Aramaic has been used in this same sense by 
Kutscher's student, Michael Sokoloff. The definition of Fitzmyer 
has been followed by many scholars, such as Schattner-Rieser, 
Grammaire, 20. A completely different dating taxonomy is proposed 
by Klaus Beyer, ATTM!, 23-76 (with an updated, English translation 
published as Language). Beyer use the term Mittelaramáisch in a 
way distinct from both Kutscher and Fitzmyer, adding to the confu- 
sion around this term. Beyer placed most of the Qumran Aramaic 
texts under his category Hasmoniisch (i.e., Hasmonean Aramaic; 
ATTM!, 34-35), with the notable exception of 4Q201 (En?), which is 
the only text he lists as Jüdisch-Altostjordanische (227). 
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discussed by Kutscher, leading to a rather mixed and con- 
fusing picture that could be skewed toward various dates 
depending on the relative importance allotted to different 
patterns of traits. Kutscher ultimately settled on dating 
the Genesis Apocryphon's language to the first century 
BCE (to the first century CE), somewhat later than the lan- 
guage of MT Daniel, but prior to that of Targum Onkelos to 
the Pentateuch. He was followed by Joseph Fitzmyer, who 
dated the Apocryphon's composition to the first century 
BCE or the first century CE, based mainly on the opinion 
of Kutscher.5 

An important, though sometimes overlooked, 
response to Kutscher’s article was published in 1963 
by H.H. Rowley, who restricted his investigation to the 
relationship between the Genesis Apocryphon and MT 
DanielS Surveying fifty-six linguistic traits, many of 
which had also been treated by Kutscher, Rowley judged 
that "the language of the scroll is very close to that of 
the Aramaic parts of the book of Daniel, though slightly 
later" Rowley's study moved beyond Kutscher's in cer- 
tain respects. For example, he paid more attention to the 
marking of word-final ‘a’ and ʻe’ vowels either by N or n, 
most notably to indicate the final ‘a’ vowel of the deter- 
mined state and the feminine noun suffix. The presence 
or absence of 8 as a vowel marker in some other situations 
(e.g, as a medial vowel, or to indicate "à verb endings) 
was also noted, with & generally deemed to indicate a 
later stage of Aramaic. Another important consideration 
for Rowley was a text's relation to several phonetic shifts 
from earlier to later written forms: p»y (e.g., “earth” /poN 
YN; Heb. pix), 177 (e.g. “altar” nàTa/nam), v»n (e.g., “to 
weigh out, pay" »pn/5pv), and w>0 (e.g., “ten” *op/nwy). 
Not all of these changes occurred at the same time, or in 
the same ways, but they do give some general sense of 
when a text was written. After considering Kutscher's date 
of the Genesis Apocryphon, Rowley objected that, “[o]n 
linguistic grounds there is nothing to preclude a date in 
the second century BC, since there is nothing that would 
require any long interval between the date of the Aramaic 
of Daniel and the language of the Genesis Apocryphon.”® 
A comparison of Kutscher and Rowley demonstrates how 
examination of similar factors could lead to apprecia- 
bly different results. Kutscher and others had frequently 
acknowledged the woefully limited material with which 
to work, and the refinement that would be possible if fur- 
ther Aramaic texts from the Second Temple period came 


Fitzmyer, Commentary, 28. 
Rowley, "Notes." 

Rowley, “Notes,” 129. 
Rowley, “Notes,” 129. 
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to light. Happily, with the many added manuscripts from 

Qumran we are now in a better position to assess not only 

the date of the Genesis Apocryphon's language, but also 

the consistency and character of "Qumran Aramaic" more 
generally. 

As other Aramaic Qumran scrolls were published, 
some were put through the paces of Kutscher's method, 
using his and Rowley's categories for comparison, and 
assigning a date relative to the now-growing list of texts. 
The so-called Job Targum from Cave 11 (nQio) was the 
first to receive such attention, initially by van der Ploeg 
and van der Woude, and then by Sokoloff? The former 
scholars suggested very tentatively that the translation 
should be placed, on linguistic grounds, between MT 
Daniel and the Genesis Apocryphon, in the second half 
of the second century BCE. Several years later Sokoloff 
offered a far more comprehensive comparison of traits, 
nearly amounting to a full-scale grammatical treatment 
of the scroll. The comparative indicators of Kutscher and 
Rowley were expanded yet further by Sokoloff, including 
attention to morphology of verbs, pronouns, and use of 
the determinate and indeterminate states of nouns. In the 
end, Sokoloff tallied the scroll's linguistic traits according 
to the following categories: 1.) Like Biblical Aramaic [16]; 
2.) Between Biblical Aramaic and the Genesis Apocryphon 
[6]; 3.) Like the Genesis Apocryphon [3]; 4.) Later than the 
Genesis Apocryphon [3]; 5.) Inconclusive [4]. Based on 
these numbers, he offered that “[t]he date of composition 
of Tg1 is thus placed sometime between BA (D) and GAp, 
and - if a date may be hazarded - probably sometime in 
the second century BCE.”!0 

A similar approach was adopted by Sokoloff in a later 
article dedicated to the Aramaic fragments of 1 Enoch. 
The study was, in part, also a review of J.T. Miliks The 
Books of Enoch, and focused especially in on the linguistic 
and scribal traits of 4Q201 (En?), which Sokoloff judged 
"the most interesting of all the published manuscripts." 
He isolated as noteworthy the following eleven points of 
orthography and grammar: 

1 A heavy preference for n rather than 8 to mark the 
final ‘a’ vowel of the determinate state, feminine 
nouns, and other words ending with this vowel. 

2. A heavy preference for 0 rather than w to mark the 
phoneme 's.' 

3. Preference for the & prefix of the causative and 
reflexive/passive verb forms, rather than n. 


9 van der Ploeg and van der Woude, Job, 3-4. Sokoloff, Job, 9—16. 
10 Sokoloff, Job, 25. 
11 Sokoloff, “Notes.” 
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4. Defective spellings of 2nd pl. perf. verb forms and 
2nd and 3rd pl. pronominal suffixes. 

5. Regular assimilation (or elision) of etymological & in 
both verbs and nouns. 

6. Non-assimilation of 1 in the single example of a 7”5 
verb (par). 

7. Employment of ard f. pl. forms for the pronoun and 
verb. 
Spelling of the pl. dem. pronoun as Px, not jos. 
Spelling of the 3rd m. pl. independent pronoun as 
TUS, not (pian. 

10. Consistent use of the full form "7, not —1, for the rela- 
tive pronoun. 

u. Original short ‘wv vowels are not represented in the 
orthography. 

Sokoloff compared 4Q201 (En?) with nQ10o (Job) in much 

the same way that he had earlier assessed 11Q10 (Job) 

relative to Biblical Aramaic and the Genesis Apocryphon 

(1Q20). He concluded that, “[t]he morphological features 

of 4QEn? indicate that it should be placed somewhat 

after nQtgJob."? All of the above resulted in the follow- 

ing proposed chronological sequence of Aramaic texts, 

from earlier to later: Daniel (as reflected in the MT), nQ10 

(Job), 4Q201 (En?), and 1Q20 (apGen). The basic method 

of Kutscher, Rowley, and Sokoloff has been drawn upon by 

others for assessing the dates of additional compositions, 

an example being García Martínez's treatment of the New 

Jerusalem text.!3 


2 Responses to the Typological Method 


A major critique of the “typological series" approach out- 
lined above was issued in the early 1990s by two North 
American scholars, Michael Wise and Edward Cook, 
a development encapsulated in Cook's statement that 
"the entire method of dating Qumran Aramaic texts lin- 
guistically needs rethinking."^ Although Wise and Cook 
worked independently, their critiques share important 
similarities. Wise set his views within the broader 


12 Sokoloff, “Notes,” 203. On the potentially complicating factor of 
this scroll being written in a different geographic location than 
other Qumran scrolls, see section 4.2 in the following chapter on 
scribal practices. 

13 García Martinez, “New Jerusalem," 456. See also the comments 
of Puech in DJD 37:98, and the earlier assessment in DJD 3:184. 

14 Wise, Thunder, 103-151 (published earlier in Muraoka, Studies, 
124—67); Cook, “Kohath” (quotation at 218). "Typological series" 
is a phrase first used by Cook (“Kohath,” 216) to describe the 
approach developed by Kutscher and Sokoloff. 

15 Though not dealt with directly in what follows, see also the cor- 
roborating comments of Wacholder, “Judaeo-Aramaic,” 259. 
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frameworks of the use of Aramaic in Palestine before and 
during the period when the Aramaic Qumran texts were 
written, and the book culture of Greco-Roman antiquity. 
With respect to the former area, Wise bristled that scholars 
have not often enough recognized how Aramaic operated 
as a diglossic language in Second Temple period Palestine. 
According to Wise, there was a higher dialect (H) that 
was primarily written, was restricted to the educated 
classes, and resembled the older Official Aramaic of the 
Achaemenid period. This high dialect was accompanied 
by a lower one (L) that was primarily spoken, incorpo- 
rated numerous changes into the older dialect (e.g., many 
of the abbreviated and altered forms listed above), and 
was much more widespread among the populace than the 
higher dialect. Wise applied his notion of Aramaic diglos- 
sia to the Qumran texts by proposing that the so-called 
"later" elements identified by Kutscher and others are 
simply instances where the lower dialect (L) had made its 
way into a group of writings that were written primarily in 
the higher dialect (H) by a group of well-trained scribes. 
If correct, this would be important for dating, since it 
would mean that two texts with slightly different constel- 
lations of linguistic features, like Daniel and the Genesis 
Apocryphon, could have been composed at the same 
time, with the former simply reflecting stricter adherence 
to the higher dialect, either at the stage of composition 
or subsequent copying. That is to say, the "later" elements 
are rendered much less effective for the type of dating 
attempted by Kutscher and others. A further complica- 
tion, ignored by earlier scholars according to Wise, is that 
different manuscripts were copied for different purposes, 
a factor that may have influenced the language of any 
given copy. For instance, 6Q7 (papDan) is a poorly-written 
copy on low-grade papyrus, and Wise makes a connection 
between this manuscript's physical features, presumed 
intended purpose as a “personal copy,’ and relatively high 
number of intrusions from the lower dialect. The fact that 
this manuscript stands alongside copies of Daniel without 
these intrusions does not necessitate that 607 (papDan) 
is chronologically later. Its scribe, potentially writing at 
the same or even an earlier time than the scribe of a more 
archaic-looking manuscript, simply may not have pre- 
served the higher-dialect form of the text as well as the 
other scribe, who was perhaps writing a higher-quality 
copy. This led Wise to the important role of the copying 


16 Gzella (see below) is correct to point out that the rather acer- 
bic, haughty tone of Wise's essay may contribute to its being 
widely ignored in scholarly treatments. Nevertheless, some of 
his points deserve serious consideration. 
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scribe in textual change over time, a point emphasized 
with equal force by Cook. 

Cook began his analysis by noting that, with the publi- 
cation of 4Q201 (En?), "it could be seen that the typological 
method was in trouble.”!” This trouble was caused by a 
tension between several linguistic features considered by 
Sokoloff to be late, and Milik's relatively early dating of 
the scroll to the first half of the second century BCE on 
palaeographic grounds. Because of Sokoloff’s previous 
assignment of the language of nQ1o (Job) to “sometime 
in the late second century BCE,"? which he considered 
to be linguistically earlier than 4Q201 (En?) but later than 
MT Daniel, 1Q10 (Job) would need to be moved to an ear- 
lier time, should Milik's date be accepted. However, this 
ran up against the common assumption that MT Daniel's 
Aramaic should be dated to around 165 BCE, with the 
chronological window between MT Daniel, nQ1o (Job), 
and 4Q201 (En?) now growing perilously small, if not col- 
lapsing altogether. Something clearly had to give, whether 
Sokoloffs dating of the language of nQ1o (Job), Milik's 
palaeographic date, or the dating of mT Daniel's Aramaic. 
While Cook suggested that MT Daniel's Aramaic may be 
reasonably placed as early as the third century BCE in 
order to accommodate the typological dating system (with 
which I fully agree), he ultimately rejected this solution 
for two reasons: 1.) “the probability of orthographic and 
grammatical revision in the transmission of texts;" and 
2.) the existence of “a variety of local orthographies" that 
confounds attempts at placing orthographic and gram- 
matical phenomena in a straight-line chronological or 
typological development.? Like Wise, these points led 
Cook to argue that “nothing is more certain than that 
individual scribes differed in their use of such features as 
matres lectionis, use of V or Ð, retention of historical spell- 
ings, and so on,’ as can be seen in comparison between 
two manuscripts of the same work.?? For Cook, these fac- 
tors compromise the typological approach so severely that 
our confidence in linguistic dating is almost completely 
eroded. In lieu of this system, he proposed that we should 
simply refer to all Aramaic material from the Judean 
Desert as "Jewish Palestinian Aramaic of the Hellenistic 
Roman Period." 


17 Cook, “Kohath,” 216. 

18 Sokoloff, Job, 25. 

19 Cook, “Kohath,” 217-38. At the end of his article, Cook explicitly 
rejects Wise's diglossia solution, preferring instead the more 
geographically-oriented "local orthography" explanation. On 
this point, see also Cook, *Dialectology" 

20 Cook, “Kohath,” 218. Cook's two main examples are the Qumran 
Enoch manuscripts and 4Q542 (TQahat). 

21 Cook, “Kohath,” 219. 
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More recently, Holger Gzella added his voice to this 
conversation, raising again the point that orthography is 
a very shaky criterion for dating a composition, since it 
can easily change over time with scribal transmission.?? 
More secure, argues Gzella, are morphological and mor- 
phosyntactic features, since they have greater resistance 
than orthography to change, while lexical development 
is sometimes difficult to untangle from orthography 
proper2? Gzella shows through the Arsacid and later 
Samaria inscriptions, all of which are contemporary with 
or postdate the Qumran texts, that ostensibly early fea- 
tures can be preserved for a very long time. In fact, the 
Arsacid inscriptions display an almost flawless repro- 
duction of the considerably earlier Achaemenid period 
standard.** Rather than show that these texts antedate 
those from Qumran, Gzella rightly argues that they advo- 
cate for a more complex approach than has been used 
hitherto. Such an approach would complicate the picture 
by factoring in the possibility of different linguistic "reg- 
isters,” literary traditions, written versus spoken forms of 
the language, and local dialects, as well as more carefully 
weighing the true import of various linguistic features. In 
the end, Gzella advocates a salvage project for the typo- 
logical approach in lieu of the critiques of Cook and Wise, 
proposing that *one should utilize non-linear models 
of the development of Aramaic and its multi-dialectal 
scribal context with competing orthographies for improv- 
ing the underlying typological method."25 

Another call for complicating the way we handle 
Qumran Aramaic and other Aramaic dialects has been 
issued by Aaron Koller, although he pushed forward the 
discussion in different directions than Gzella.?9 Koller 
stressed especially the factors of genre and ideology in 
an attempt to break loose of models focused primar- 
ily on geography and chronology (e.g. a text or corpus 
is Eastern Middle Aramaic). A more nuanced approach, 
argues Koller, should recognize that the situation on the 
ground included many more factors, and often does not 
conform easily to a neat geographic-chronological model. 
With reference to the Qumran texts specifically, Koller 
follows Ursula Schattner-Rieser by laying emphasis on 
the heterogeneity of the Qumran Aramaic corpus, in con- 
trast to the more homogeneous approach of, for example, 
Cook.?" This topic will be taken up further near the end of 


22 Gzella, "Dating"; idem, Cultural History, 231. 

23 Gzella, “Dating,” 72. 

24 Gzella, "Dating," 75-6. 

25 Gzella, "Dating," 78. 

26 Koller, “Dialects.” 

27 Koller, “Dialects,” 212-13. See also Schattner-Rieser, Grammaire, 
25; Cook, “Dialectology,” 7-8. 
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the present chapter, but suffice it to say that one's opinion 
on the heterogeneity or homogeneity of the corpus rests 
largely on one's definition of a dialect, and the factors cho- 
sen as the focus of comparison.?8 


3 Scribal Preferences and Textual Transmission 1: 
The Evidence for Scribal Change 


Taken together the studies of Wise, Cook, Gzella, and 
Koller provide an insightful corrective to Kutscher's 
method. While Wise and Cook despair of gleaning any 
firm conclusions from the typological approach, I agree 
with Gzella that parts of the method are of serious value to 
scholars studying these texts, so long as text-external fac- 
tors like local dialects and individual scribal preferences 
are used to inform and condition the method. There is no 
going back to the placement of every Qumran Aramaic 
text in sequence on a single developmental trajectory; the 
situation is undoubtedly much less tidy than that. 

We have seen that an important factor, stressed by 
Wise, Cook, Gzella, and Koller, is the role of individual 
scribes and the extent to which we may assume a copy to 


« 


represent faithfully a composition's "original" text, what- 
ever that may have been and by whichever processes it 
may have developed. The important distinction between 
the character of a work's language at the point of original 
composition and its subsequent copies has often been left 
ambiguous in studies on Qumran Aramaic texts, though 
the factor of scribal intervention through the transmis- 
sion process was raised already by Tisdall and Schader 
in the early twentieth century for Daniel.?? For example, 
Kutscher did not specify whether he regarded the literary 
composition of the Genesis Apocryphon to date to the first 
century BCE (to the first century CE), or simply this copy of 
the work (i.e., 1Q20).3° This ambiguity resulted in different 
interpretations by the first editors of the scroll, Nahmad 
Avigad and Yigael Yadin, and Joseph Fitzmyer in his later 
commentary?! Avigad and Yadin agreed with Kutscher's 
date, but added that "[t|his does not, of course, fix the 


28  Inconcludingthis section, attention should also be drawn to the 
comments of Christian Stadel, who issues a similar warning for 
typological dating based on how various text groups employ the 
word 53. See Stadel, “Syntagm,” 44. 

29 As noted by Cook, "Kohath," 217. See Tisdall, “Daniel,” 237—45; 
Schader, Beiträge, 242, 245-46. 

30 Kutscher wrote of the "language" and "spelling" of the "scroll" 
("Genesis Apocryphon,” 15, 27-28), which could be taken to 
mean than he was referring to this copy only in his analysis. See 
also Avigad and Yadin, Genesis Apocryphon, 38-9. 

31  Avigad and Yadin, Genesis Apocryphon, 38-9; Fitzmyer, Com- 
mentary, 26-28. 
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time of the original composition," which they judged to 
be the second century BCE or earlier. Fitzmyer, on the 
other hand, collapsed the stages of original composition 
and copy, even considering that 1Q20 (apGen) may be the 
original autograph, a view widely rejected in later scholar- 
ship with good reason. In each case, the position adopted 
is bound to influence the subsequent historical treatment 
of the scroll. 

As will become clear below, there can be no doubt that 
scribes had their own habits and idiosyncrasies when it 
came to copying a text, and that each copy could take on 
its own set of linguistic traits. Several examples from dif- 
ferent copies preserving the same passage will suffice, for 
the moment, to introduce and illustrate this point: 

1. 4Q205 (En4) 21.26 pest 
4Q206 (En*) 4ii12-13 i]? » [2n 

2.  4Q209 (Enast>) 23.5 12533 pas 
4Q210 (Enast*) 1iia+b+c.16 ja 93 335 

3.  4Qu2 (Dan?) 5.3-4 [n»55 id] Srp enim 
7577 B[paxN...] inn 
5]m5 enm 

n»55 129n Sma pana 

rom NYANNI...... ATI 

Srp pr 
Each of these parallels contains a disagreement between 


MT Dan 2:41-42 


presumably "early" and "late" linguistic features in two 
copies (or in Daniel's case, the entire Masoretic tradition), 
thereby unambiguously catching the process of scribal 
updating or variation in motion.?? The first example, from 
two Enoch fragments, attests to the phonetic transition 
from 1 to 7, representing the "hardening" (or dentaliza- 
tion) of an originally softer, more spirantized consonant. 
The same "t form is witnessed several other times in the 
Qumran texts (4Q206 [En*] 4iii.16, 4Q213a [Levi^] 3-4.5, 
4Q530 [EnGiants^] 2ii+6—12(?).1, 4Q536 [Birth of Noah*] 
2i+3.4), at times in close proximity to the dentalized "1 
form. Remarkably, in the same 4Q206 (En*) that uses ^t we 
also find what is presumably the latest form of this word, 
the prefixed —1 (twice in 1xxii.6). Both 4Q205 (En?) and 
4Q206 (En*) are dated palaeographically to the first cen- 
tury BCE. In the second example, from the Astronomical 
Book of Enoch, we find several linguistic changes in close 
proximity, including the addition of a conjunction and the 
collapsing of two words into a contracted form. In general, 
these two manuscripts exhibit a relatively high number of 
orthographic and morphological disagreements in the 
available parallel passages. Again, both manuscripts are 
dated by Milik and Drawnel to the first century BCE. While 


32 The third example was noted already by Cook in “Kohath,” 
217, D. 43. 
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it is true that the Daniel manuscripts from Qumran agree 
to a significant extent with the MT consonantal text (i.e., 
the ketiv, and less so with the gere traditions), 4Qu2 (Dan?) 
contains what seems to be a stark archaism in the Official 
Aramaic form of the 3mp pronominal suffix o7-, rather 
than expected form as found in MT Daniel and Qumran 
Aramaic more broadly: pn-—.33 40112 (Dan?) also uses once 
the aleph-prefixed ithpeel spelling rather than the he- 
prefixed hithpeel of the MT, another apparent archaism.?* 
Another Daniel manuscript, 4Qu3 (Dant), spells the MT 
pronoun nis and 2ms suffix T- instead as nniN and 73-, 
both forms usually considered to represent later ortho- 
graphic practice. As with the examples above, Cross and 
Ulrich judge both 4Quz (Dan?) and 4Qu3 (Dant) to be 
first century BCE copies. 

What are we to make of differences like these? In what 
ways should they change our approach to dating the lan- 
guage of Qumran Aramaic texts, in keeping with Gzella's 
suggestions? If our goal is to assess the overall coherence 
of Qumran Aramaic as an Aramaic dialect, and second- 
arily its relationship to other dialects, it is clear that 
discrepancies between copies like those just offered must 
condition the scope of linguistic variation that we should 
expect and accept when assessing Qumran Aramaic as a 
dialect. This ties into the very important, though infre- 
quently discussed, topic of how we define a “dialect.’35 
What do we mean by this word? What are our expecta- 
tions of a dialect? How tight must the coherence among 
disparate texts be for inclusion within a single dialect? 
How many (or what sorts of) linguistic features must be 
present before a text is deemed to fall outside of a given 
dialect? These are very difficult questions to answer, given 
the high complexity of coordinating manifold linguistic 
features across a considerable number of texts. 

A first step toward answering questions like these 
with respect to Qumran Aramaic is to get a good sense of 
the range of scribal variation existing among the scrolls. 
To achieve this end, one can look at variation exhibited 


33 For background on the differences between the ketiv and qere 
in Daniel, see Morrow and Clarke, "Ketiv/Qere" While Cook 
("Kohath," 217, n. 43) understands this variant in 4Qu2 (Dan?) 
to be an archaism, it is also technically possible that it is a 
Hebraism. This possibility gains some weight from the presence 
of a stark Hebraism in the plural ending of D°07N at 4Qu2 
(Dan2) 3i, 17.11, versus 3091 of MT Dan 2:27. In either case, the 
general point of scribal intervention is illustrated. 

34 Kutscher and Sokoloff imply that the ithpeel, like the aphel, is a 
later spelling. However, Cook (“Dialectology,” 14-16) has pointed 
out correctly that the situation is, in fact, the opposite for the 
passive-reflexive stem. 

35 The topic is discussed briefly by Gzella (Cultural History, 46, 
n. 111), though even there the term is left quite open. 
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between different Qumran Aramaic literary works, as 
Sokoloff did for 1Qio (Job) and 4Q201 (En?). However, 
as the differences between the Enoch manuscripts illus- 
trate, this may give a "false read" if our goal is to compare 
literary compositions and not simply individual copies. In 
other words, Sokoloff does not demonstrate that the lan- 
guage of Aramaic Enoch is older than that of the Genesis 
Apocryphon, but rather that the language of 4Q201 (En?) 
is older than that of 1020 (apGen). Discrepancies between 
parallel passages show beyond doubt that another, now 
lost copy of the Genesis Apocryphon could have contained 
features considered older than those in 1Q20 (apGen), 
which may in turn compel us to date the composition's 
(though not that copy's) language to an earlier period. 
At the same time, it should be borne in mind that some 
Aramaic works from the Qumran caves are composite in 
nature, bringing together stories potentially written at dif- 
ferent times, and with slightly different linguistic features. 
An example of this is the Aramaic Enoch anthology under- 
lying what would eventually become 1 (Ethiopic) Enoch. 
There is also the possibility of more sweeping revisions to 
individual works — what we might call different editions — 
as may have been the case for the Astronomical Book of 
Enoch. Of course, such revisions could have included 
changes to the Aramaic in which they were written. 

A constructive way to begin assessing the range of 
variation we might expect across the Qumran Aramaic 
corpus is to catalogue the types of scribal changes exhib- 
ited between copies in parallel passages of the same 
literary work. With this range of scribal variation before 
us, we may then go on to compare the range of linguistic 
variation between separate literary compositions in the 
Qumran Aramaic corpus, with the aim of seeing whether 
the variation between compositions exceeds that exhib- 
ited between copies of the same work. If the types of 
scribal changes found between copies of the same work 
are roughly equivalent to those found between separate 
compositions, then any attempt at the relative dating of 
literary compositions based on language alone is seriously 
compromised, and should be avoided. At most, it should 
serve only as tertiary, supporting evidence of arguments 
for dating made on other grounds. Though the sample 
size of parallel passages shared by two or more copies of 
the same work at Qumran is regrettably small, the range 
of discrepancies in these parallel passages can provide a 
baseline for linguistic comparison among the disparate 
Qumran Aramaic texts. This baseline can then inform our 
method for typological dating, since it exposes at least 
some of the factors that should be neutralized for dating 
purposes, based on demonstrated scribal intervention in 
the manuscripts. For example, if we see that two copies 
of the same work vacillate between using the aphel and 
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haphel spellings for the causative stem in parallel pas- 
sages, with how much confidence can we use this factor 
for the relative dating of literary compositions from our 
corpus based on the available manuscripts? The consis- 
tent use of the aphel spelling in a given Qumran Aramaic 
work, then, should be given little weight for dating the lan- 
guage of composition, since we can see in other contexts 
at Qumran this feature being changed by scribes over 
the course of transmission. To be sure, this aphel spelling 
remains useful for assessing the habits of that particular 
scribe and copy, though it will be suggested below that we 
should be careful dating with too much precision even an 
individual copy based on such linguistic features.?6 

Below is a complete list of parallels in the Qumran 
Aramaic scrolls, followed by an initial catalogue of the 
types of linguistic changes present in parallel passages 
from different copies of Qumran Aramaic works.?” For the 
Qumran Daniel and Ezra manuscripts I will also include 
the consonantal (ketiv) text of the MT for the purpose 
comparison.?? 


Parallel passages in the Aramaic Qumran scrol[s?? 
1Q71 (Dan?) 2.4-8//MT Dan 2:4-6 
1Q72 (Dan?) 1.1-13//MT Dan 3:22-28//4Q115 (Dan?) 2ii.2—5 


36 X Another potentially fruitful area of study for our purposes is the 
type of scribal corrections made in the available manuscripts. 
This will be discussed in the next chapter, on scribal practices. 

37 Parallels are only provided where there is clearly overlapping 
text. For example, where two copies preserve part of the same 
verse, but no certain letters or words are shared in common, that 
correspondence is not included. 

38 One might legitimately question the inclusion of MT Daniel and 
Ezra among the Qumran manuscripts, and ask whether this may 
skew the analysis, since Leningradensis was not found in the 
caves, and the origin of its text cannot be placed in time and 
space with certainty. However, I include it here on the grounds 
that its text is widely recognized to be very ancient, indeed to 
antedate in some cases the Qumran copies. Moreover, the types 
of changes exhibited between the Qumran Daniel-Ezra copies 
and the MT consonantal text are very similar to those exhibited 
between parallel Qumran copies for other works. Finally, the MT 
consonantal text generally corresponds closely to the Qumran 
copies, although there are many small differences among them. 
In fact, similar changes are regularly seen taking place in both 
directions, with (for example) the MT including a mater lectio- 
nis against a Qumran manuscript in one place, and vice versa 
in another. The case is quite different for the Cairo Geniza copy 
of the Aramaic Levi Document, and for that reason I did not 
include it in the list of parallels. For such a list, see the editions 
of Greenfield, Stone, and Eshel, Aramaic Levi, and Drawnel, 
Aramaic Wisdom. 

39 Scrolls are listed in order of manuscript number and according 
to literary composition. In general, parallels are listed only once, 
atthe occurrence of the first scroll in the list. Occasionally, when 
there is an overlap between three witnesses, a parallel is listed 
twice because distinct overlaps of a passage may be preserved 
between two of the three witnesses. 
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1Q72 (Dan?) 2.1-6//M T Dan 3:27-30 
4Qu2 (Dan?) iii.1-7//M T Dan 2:9-11 


4Qu2 (Dan?) 3i, 17.1-18//MT Dan 2:19-33 


4Qu2 


( 
( 
4Qu2 (Dan?) aii, 4-6.1-18//M T Dan 2:33-46 
( 
4Qu2 (Dan?) 8.17-18//MT Dan 4:29-30 

( 


) 
) 
) 
Dan?) 7.1-9//M T Dan 2:47-3:2 
) 
4Qu2 (Dan?) 9.14-18//MT Dan 5:5-7 
4Qu2 (Dan?) 10-2111-6//M T Dan 5:12-14//4Qu3 (Dan?) 
1-4.7-8 
4Qu2 (Dan?) 124-6//MT Dan 536-19 
4Qu2 (Dan?) 13.1-4//MT Dan 7:5-7//4Qu3 (Dan^) 
12—13.3-4 
4Qu2 (Dan?) 14.5-9//M T Dan 7:25-28//4Qu13 (Dan?) 
15.19—21 
4Qu3 (Dan?) 1-41-4//M T Dan 530-1 
4Qug (Dan?) 1-4.7-8//M T Dan 5:32//4Qu2 (Dan?) 
10-11.2-3 
4Qn3 (Dan^ 
4Qn3 (Dan 
4Qu3 (Dan 
4Qu3 (Dan 
( 
( 
( 


1-4.11-12//MT Dan 514-15 
1-4.14-15//MT Dan 5:16 
5-6.1-3//mMT Dan 519-20 
5-6.6—-7//MT Dan 5:21-22 
7i12-22/[M'T Dan 6:8-13 
7ii, 8.2-20//mMT Dan 633-22 


4Qri3 (Dan? 

4Qri3 (Dan? 

4Qri3 (Dan? 

4Qu3 (Dan! 
13.2-3 

4Qu3 (Dan) 14.2//MT Dan 7:11? 

4Qua (Dan?) 1518—22//M T Dan 7:26—28//4Qu12 (Dan?) 
14.6-8 


9-11.11-22//M T Dan 6:27—7:4 
12-13.3-5//MT Dan 7:5-6//4Qn2 (Dan?) 


WS WS YS YS YS YS YS wa 


4Q201 (En?) 1iii1—2//4Q202 (En?) 1ii.6—7 
4Q201 (En?) 1iii.10—15//4Q202 (En?) 1ii15-19 
4Q201 (En?) 1iv1—7//4Q202 (Enb) 1iii1-8 


4Q201 (En?) 1ij.1-3//4Q204 (En*) 1i.20-22 
4Q201 (En?) 1ii.5-11//4Q204 (En*) 1i.24-30 
4Q201 (En?) 1iii.5-1//4Q204 (En*) 1ii.24-29 
4Q202 (En?) 1vi.9//4Q204 (En*) 1vi16 
4Q204 (En*) 1xii.28-30//4Q206 (En*) 1xxvi14—17 
(En*) 
(En*) 


) 
) 
) 
4Q201 (En?) 1iv10-1//4Q202 (En?) 1iii10-11 
) 
) 
) 


4Q204 (En*) 4.1//4Q205 (En4) 2ii.30 
4Q205 (En?) 2i.26-29//4Q206 (En*) 4ii.12-16 
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4Q205 (En?) 2ii.27—29//4Q206 (En*) 4iii.19—21 

4Q209 (Enastr^) 23.5-8//4Qz210 (Enastr°) 1iia+b+c.15-18 

1Q23 (EnGiants?) 29.1-2//6Q8 (papGiants) 1.4-5 

4Q206 (En*) 31.5-6//4Q533 [4Q556] (EnGiants*) 
[Prophecy?] 41-2 

4Q213 (Levi?) 1ii.4, 6//4Q214b (Levif) 8.1-2 

4Q213 (Levi?) 2.5//4Q214a (Levi*) 2-3ii.5 

4Q214 (Levi?) 1.5//4Q214b (Levi) 5—6i.3 

4Q214a (Levi*) 11//4Q214b (Levif) 2-3.5 

4Q214b (Levif) 2-3.8//4Q214 (Levi?) 2.3/ hQ21 (Levi) 45.2 

4Q243 (psDan?) 131-4//4Q244 (psDan?) 1211-3 

4Q529 (Words of Michael) 1.13-14//4Q571 (Words of 
Michael?) 113-14 

4Q552 (Four Kingdoms?) 1ii11—1//4Q553 (Four 
Kingdoms?) 3+2ii+4.2-7 

2Q24 (NJ) 4.10-16/ /11Q18 (NJ) 20.2-7 

2Q24 (NJ) 1.1-4//4Q554 (NJ?) 1ii.12-15//5Q15 (NJ) 113-2 

49554 (NJ?) 1iii1721/ /5Qu5 (NJ) 1115-1i.4 

4Q554 (NJ?) 1iii.21//4Q554a (NJ?) 1.1//5Q15 (NJ) 1ii.4—5 

4Q554a (NJP) 1.1-10//5Q15 (NJ) 111-413 

4554 (NJ?) 1ii15-22//5Q15 (NJ) 1i.3-6 

4Q531 (EnGiants*) 1.5//4Q532 (EnGiants*) 2.10(?) 

4Q534 (Birth of Noah?) 7.2-6//4Q536 (Birth of Noah°) 
2ji.11—13 

4Q535 (Birth of Noah^) 3.4-6//4Q536 (Birth of Noah‘) 1-3 

49543 (VisAmram?) 1a, b, c1-8//4Q545 (VisAmram‘) 
1ai.1—8//4Q546 (VisAmram®) 11-4 

49543 (VisAmram?) 2a—b.1//4Q545 (Visámram*) 
1ai.14—19 

49543 (VisAmram:?) 3.1-3//4Q545 (VisAmram‘) 1a—bii.17— 
18//4Q546 (VisAmram®) 2.3-4 

4Q543 (VisAmram?) 4.2-4//4Q544 (VisAmram)) 1.7- 
8//4Q547 (Visamram*) 1-2.6—7 

4Q543 (VisAmram?) 5-9.1-7//4Q544 (VisAmram?) 
1.214//4Q547 (VisAmram¢) 1-2.11-13 

4Q543 (VisAmram?) 14.1//4Q544 (VisAmram?») 3.1 

4Q543 (VisAmram?) 15.2//4Q546 (VisAmram®) 6.1 

4Q544 (VisAmram») 11-4//4Q545 (VisAmram‘) 
1a—bii.13-19 

4Q544 (VisAmramb) 1.7-10//4Q547 (VisAmram*) 
1-2.6-10 

4Q544 (VisAmramb) 3.2//4Q546 (VisAmram?) 4.1 

4Q545 (VisAmram:) 6.3//4Q547 (VisAmram*) 3.3 

4Q196 (papTob?) 13.1-4//4Q197 (Tob?) 4i.10-14 

4Q196 (papTob?) 14i.4—8//4Q197 (Tob?) 4ii.9-12 

4Q196 (papTob?) 14ii.4—1//4Q197 (Tob?) 4iii.1-8 

4Q196 (papTob?) 1815-16//4Q198 (Tob*) 11-8 
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3.1 Catalogue of Scribal Changes Witnessed in the Parallel Passages 


CHAPTER 3 


Orthographic and phonological variation 


Interchange between letters 


Interchange of n and N 
for definite article 


Interchange of 7 and & 
(or *) for weak verb 
ending 


Interchange of 1 and 8 
for suffixes and other 
word endings 


byanN vs. 5yann 


yar vs. yan 
Interchange of 7 and & 
for negation x» 


4Q209 (Enastr?) 23.3(7152)/ [4Q210 (Enastr°) 1iia+b+c.15(8°N TP) 
4Q201 (En?) 1iii.2(1252)//4Q202 (Enb) 1i1.7(835[7) 
4Q201 (En?) 1ii1(59385)//4Q204 (EnS) ai-20(NyA[N]) 
4Q201 (En?) 1ii.9 (M [8)//4Q204 (En*) 11.28 (N18) 
4Q201 (En?) iii 10(173y)//4Q204 (En*) 1i.29($ P79) 
4Qu2 (Dan?) ai, 17.7(n[1!w21)//M T Dan 2:24(87W251) 
4Q554 (NJ?) 1iii.15(83)//5Qu5 (NJ) 1148(72) 
4Qu2 (Dan?) 9.15(87°)//MT Dan 5:5(97) 
4Qu2 (Dan?) g18(N3n2)//MT Dan 5:7(n3n23) 
4Qu2 (Dan?) 12.3( wt; intended as 3ms suffix?)//MT Dan 5:17(87W5)) 
4Qug (Dans) 7ii, 838(n['n)//Mw T Dan 6:21(8°N) 
4Qu17 (Ezra) 2.3(8773)//MT Ezra 410(131) 
4Quz7 (Ezra) 3.4(NnY*15[)/ /wT Ezra 6:2(nniv13) 
107 (Dan?) 2.4(mn)//MT Dan 2:4(81n)) 
1Q71 (Dan?) 2.4(839)//MT Dan 2:5(739) 
1072 (Dan?) 1.3(xn[7)//mT Dan 3:24(ni7) 
4Qu2 (Dan?) 3i, 17.7(71N&)//MT Dan z:24(NTN) 
4Q552 (Four Kingdoms?) 1ii.3(8tN&)//4Q553 (Four Kingdoms?) 3+2ii+4.3(1InX) 
4Qu2 (Dan?) aii, 4-610(NTn)//MT Dan 2:1(mnn) 
4Qu2 (Dan?) aii, 4-6a2(N[11n)//MT Dan 2:42(mnn) 
4Qu2 (Dan?) ga48(N[1*)//M T Dan 5:7(i») 
4Qu3 (Dan?) 1-4.8(N[3p1)// MT Dan 512pm’) 
) 
) 


uem Qm, uem QN 


4Qu3 (Dan?) zii, 8.7(717)//MT Dan 625(N11) 

4Qu3 (Dan?) zii, 8.14(mwn)//MT Dan 618(R19n) 

4Q554 (NJ?) 1iii15(npàm)//5Qi5 (NJ) xi38(Npyhr perhaps intended as def. art.) 
4Q554 (NJ?) 1iii.21(533)//5Q15 (NJ) 1ii.4(813; perhaps intended as def. art.) 

4Q544 (VisAmram>) 11(N3y21)//4Q545 (VisAmram-) 1a-bii.i3 (ny 5) 
4Q544 (VisAmram}) 1.4(81038)//4Q545 (VisAmram:*) 1a-bii.19(n3n38) 

4Qu2 (Dan?) gi, 17.6(&12155)//M T Dan 2:24(772179) 

4Qua (Dan?) 7ziaz(&rv5p[3; perhaps intended as def. art.)//MT Dan 6:i(nrv5y3) 
4Qu3 (Dan?) zii, 8.15(852°79; perhaps intended as def. art.)//MT Dan 639(n^9n5) 
4Qus (Dan4) zii.3(nn5n)//wT Dan 3:24(&n?n) 

4Qus (Dan?) 3-7.5(R3[3)//M T Dan 4:8(n32) 

4Q196 (papTob?) 14ii.8(1133)//4Q197 (Tob^) 4iii.4( X12) 

1072 (Dan?) 1.3(n5n3]nx3)//MT Dan 3:24(n>nanna) 

4Qu2 (Dan?) 3i, 17.7(12n3]h&3)// MT Dan 2:25(n»n3nn3) 

4Qu2 (Dan?) aii, 4-61(n]inN)//M Dan 2:34(nmnn) 

4Qu3 (Dan?) zii, 816(79]72n831)//MT Dan 6:20(n5n3nnai) 

4Q196 (papTob?) 14ii.6(an3[v])//4Q197 (Tob) 4iii.3(1] Sow) 

4Q544 (VisAmram?) 1.3(151)//4Q545 (VisAmram‘) 1a—bii.17(851) 


i The overlap here is not for the exactly corresponding word, but the 
basic difference in spelling (JOY vs. IWY) is evident throughout 


these parallel sections. 
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(cont.) 


Orthographic and phonological variation 


Interchange of o and v — 4Q201 (En?) íiii.n(309)//4Q202 (En?) 111.16( wy) 

for etymological /s/ 4Q201 (En?) 1iii.9(580y)//4Q204 (Enc) 1ii.26(»]RUy) 
4Q201 (En?) iiii10(10y)//4Q204 (En*) 1iii.27(?vy) 
4Q201 (En?) aiii.n(30y)//4Q204 (En*) 111.28(4] Wy) 


1Q72 (Dan?) 11o0(mm]o33v)/ /w Dan 3:27(717"72701) 
Interchange of t and 7 4Q209 (Enastr>) 23.7(Prrv)//4Q210 (Enastr*) 1iia-b«ca8(prm)à 
4Q205 (En?) 2i.26(*7)//4Q206 (En*) 4iia3(*r) 
Interchange of rand — 4Q543 (VisAmram?) 5-9.7(n3vn)//4Q544 (VisAmram?) 1.14(]397) 
(weakening of guttural) 


Full and defective spelling of vowels 


Addition/subtraction of) 4Q201 (En?) 1iii.14(52)//4Q202 (En?) 1i118(5]12) 

to represent a vowel 4Q201 (En?) 1iia(^73y)//4Q204 (En*) 1i.20(n] Tay) 
4Q201 (En?) 1ii.2(531)//4Q204 (En*) 1i.z1 (3 [1) 
4Q201 (En?) 1ii.9(j22)//4Q204 (Enc) 1i.28(nn512) 
4Q201 (En?) 1ii.9(113)//4Q204 (En*) 1i.28(n[3) 
1Q72 (Dan) 2. 
1Q72 (Dan) 2. 


4(012)/ [MT Dan 3:2903) 
a(n [Nya Dan 3: i 


2Q24 (NJ) 12([m]no 71ND) //4Q554 (NJ?) 1i113(5 rio AND) //5Q15 (NJ) 1i.a(7IND AMD) 


4Q554 (NJ?) 1ii.16(°ND)//5Q15 (NJ) 11.3(7] M4) 

4554 (NJ*) 1ii.18(n8)//5Q15 (NJ) 1.407]i83) 

4Q554 (NJ?) 1iii14(n338)//5Q15 (NJ) iia7(n3mN) 

4Q554 (NJ?) iii. is(3108)//5Qi5 (NJ) 1118(36N) 

4Q554 (NJ?) diii15(7ns)//5Qi5 (NJ) 31a8(mmqs) 

4Q554 (NJ?) aiii.15(85n2)//5Q15 (NJ) 1118(Nbm2) 

4Q554 (NJ?) 1iii17(12381)//5Q15 (NJ) 1iia(n3 [m]&) 

4Q554 (NJ?) 1iii.20(13381)//5Q15 (NJ) 1ii.3(127ms1) 
b 


1 
4Q554a (NJ?) 14(To8)//5Qa5 (NJ) 1ii.7 (TN) 

4Q554a (NJ?) 11o0(mimn&)//5Qi5 (NJ) 1iia3 (nm ] Pie) 

4Q213 (Levi?) 1ii.4(5[2])//aQz14b (Levif) 83(53) 

4Q543 (VisAmram?) 2a-b.6(537)//4Q545 (VisAmram‘) 1ai19(5[12]9) 

4Q543 (VisAmram?) 4.2(523:)//4Q544 (VisAmram?) 1.7(5[123]1)//4Q547 (VisAmram*) 1-2.6(5193[1) 
4Qu3 (Dan?) 7i.4(0v^n)//MT Dan 6:9(0W7n) 

7i.22(519)//MT Dan 6132) 

zii, 8.3(071P)//MT Dan 6:14(01p) 

zi, 8.13(naiw)//mT Dan 638(nnv) 

pps 7231)// MT Dan PART 


oo 9900 


4Qu3 (Dan! 
4Qu3 (Dan! 
4Qu3 (Dan! 
4Qus5 (Dand 
4Qu5 (Dand 
4Qus5 (Dand 


— A A AA wv A 


Se qa Dan nin dm) 


ii Due to secondary correction. See the profile for 4Q210 (Enastr‘). 
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(cont.) 


CHAPTER 3 


Orthographic and phonological variation 


Addition/subtraction of? 
to represent a vowel 


Addition/subtraction of 
X to represent a vowel 


Interchange of short and 
long 2ms pronoun nix 
and nniN 


Interchange of short 
and long 2ms suffix J— 
and n3- 


Interchange of short and 
long 2ms verb suffix n- 
and nn- 


4Q209 (Enastr^) 23.5(P8)//4Q210 (Enastr°) 1iia+b+c.16(1 810) 

4Q201 (En?) 1iii.5(p281)//4Q204 (En*) 1ii.24(798[1]) 

4Q204 (En*) 1xii.29(82^5p)//4Q206 (En?) 1xxvia6("me»p) 

1Q72 (Dan?) 112(311)//M T Dan 3:28(3nv) 

1Q72 (Dan?) z.2(T6m[)// M T Dan 3:28( TO") 

4Q552 (Four Kingdoms?) 1ii.2(8158)//4Q553 (Four Kingdoms?) 3*2ii&4.2(R17N) 
4554 (NJ?) 1ia3( Xma) //5Q15 (NJ) i 1(&nf355; original hand) 
4Q543 (VisAmram?) 5-9.7(r3vn)//4Q544 (VisAmram?) 1a4(13p) 
4Q544 (VisAmram?) 1.2(N11739)//4Q545 (VisAmram°) 1a-bii.i5 (| Nirrm3y) 
4Qu2 (Dan?) 3i, 1717(n9*3)//M T Dan 2:32(n9N3) 

4Qu2 (Dan?) gii, 4-6.15(79[8)//MT Dan 2:44(»&) 

4Qu2 (Dan?) 12.3(1n3133)//M T Dan 5a7(1à131)) 

4Qus (Dan?) aii,6(&fifsps 

4Qu5 (Dan?) 3-7a2(Nmn)//M Dan 412(Nnm) 

4Q205 (En) 2ii.27(083)//4Q206 (En*) 4iii.19(09) 

4Q201 (En?) 1iia([w]3)//4Q204 (En*) 1i.20(&wn)) 

4Q201 (En?) iiia (v3[13n]81)//4Q204 (En*) ji.20(&133n81) 

4Q204 (En*) 1xii.go(n&trmis)//4Q206 (En*) 1xxvi z( m[rns]) 

4Q552 (Four Kingdoms?) 1ii.2(081)//4Q553 (Four Kingdoms?) 3+ 2ii+4.2(1np1) 
4Q554 (NJ?) 1iii19Y8)//5Qu5 (NJ) 1ii.203] NNR) 

4Q554a (NJ9) 14(n[n8)//5Qi5 (NJ) 1ii.z(nn&ma) 

4Q544 (VishmramP) 1.2(39)//4Q545 (VisAmram°) 1a-biias (pi [v]) 
1Q72 (Dan?) 1.4(3[5)//4Qn5 (Dan?) 2ii.3(135)// MT Dan 3:24(8139) 

1Q72 (Dan?) 2.4(13[1 7391)//M T Dan 3:29(8131 7391) 
3i,17.9(I¥wExvda)//MT Dan 2:26(*XNw073) 

3i, 1747(n9*3)// MT Dan 2:32(0W87) 

13.3(8723[)//MT Dan 7:6(732) 

8i, 17.13(N38)//MT Dan 2:29(n iN) 

zi, 8.12(ANIX)//MT Dan 6a7(niN) 

4Qu3 (Dan?) zii, S138(nn38)//M T Dan 6:21(N38) 

4Qu5 (Dan?) 1.2(n18)//mMT Dan 320(nnN) 

49543 (VisAmram?) 2a-ba(T223)//4Q545 (VisAmram‘) 1ai.14(727N) 
4Qu3 (Dan?) 1.3(n3238)// M1 Dan 5:i( TAN) 

4Qu3 (Dan?) 414(n2?5y)//wT Dan 536(T5y) 

4Qu3 (Dan?) zii, 818(n3n58)//MT Dan 6:21(77>x) 

4Qu3 (Dan?) zii, 8.5(ànnv3)//wT Dan 634(nnv?) 


— awe wa 


4Qu2 (Dan? 
4Qu2 (Dan? 
4Qu2 (Dan? 
4Qu2 (Dan? 
4Qu3 (Dan 


— ooo wv we 
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Morphological variation 


Verb morphology 


Disagreement in number 


or gender of verb 


Variation of verb 
conjugation 


Elision of 7 or & in caus- 
ative or passive-reflexive 
stem 
Addition/subtraction of 
n prefix for derived-stem 
infinitive 

Expanded vs. contracted 
spelling of geminate verb 


4Q204 (En*) ixii.29(213)//4Q206 (En*) 1xxvi.16(pp7N) 

4Q552 (Four Kingdoms?) 1ii.2(08p1)//4Q553 (Four Kingdoms?) 3+ 2ii+4.2(1np1) 
1972 (Dan?) z.4(1»[v)//w'T Dan 3:29(D°w) 

4Qu2 (Dan?) aii, 4-6.3(mm)//w Dan 2:35(0m) 

4Qu2 (Dan?) 10-11.2(na[nwn)//mMT Dan 5a2(nn3nvn) 

4Qu7 (Ezra) 3.3(2p31)/ /M T Ezra 62(Yyp3) 

4Qu7 (Ezra) 3.8(22m)// MT Ezra 6:5007) 

4Q206[4Q2062] (En*) 31.5-6(T59)//4Q533 [4Q556] (EnGiants*) [Prophecy?] 41-2(15nvn) 
4Qu2 (Dan?) 3i, 17y12(ymnm)// M Dan 2:28(y mn) 

4Qu2 (Dan?) 14.9(m1v)//M T Dan 7:28(minv») 

4Qu2 (Dan?) 3i, 17.2(]|N10)// M T Dan 2:21(X3W7N) 

4Qu3 (Dan?) 5-6.2(m]onn)//MT Dan 519(01) 


4Q544 (VisAmram?) 1.1(8779791)//4Q545 (Visamram*) 1a-bii.13( nay) 


4Q204 (En*) 1xii.29(Pp7A)//4Q206 (En*) 1xxvi.16(pp7/A) 


Noun morphology 


Disagreement in number 
or gender of noun or 
adjective 


Absolute vs. definite 
noun or adjective form 


Alternative numeric 
forms 
Alternative noun forms 


Addition/subtraction of 
construct state for noun 
Hebrew vs. Aramaic 
plural noun ending 


4Q552 (Four Kingdoms?) 1ii.2(815N)//4Q553 (Four Kingdoms?) 3*2ii&4.2(R17N) 
4Q213 (Levi?) 1ii.4(7770N)//4Q214b (Levif) 81(&»no[n) 

4Q544 (VisAmramP) 1.2(39)//4Q545 (VisAmram°) 1a-bii. is (pi[v]) 

4Qu2 (Dan?) 3i, 17.8(]&8*mi)// wr Dan 2:25(m) 

4Qu2 (Dan?) gii, 4-6.3(v]*p t T&)//w T Dan 2:35(0°p TR) 

4Q209 (Enastr>) 23.5(73212)//4Q210 (Enastr°) 1iia+b+c.16(82915) 

4Qu2 (Dan?) 3i, 1746(N'vm)//M T Dan 2:310 m) 

4Qu3 (Dan?) g-i.n(^n 75x)//MT Dan 6:27(8°N NTR) 

4Qu5 (Dan?) 3-7a3(8vr)//wT Dan 4a3(nvmn) 

4Q201 (En?) 1iii.10-11(910Y)//4Q202 (En?) 11135-18("^Vy) 

4Q201 (En?) 1ii.6(pn)//4Q204 (En°) 11.25(77N; original hand) 

4Q554 (NJ?) 1i148(0n3)//5Q15 (NJ) 1i.4(0ma) 

4Qu2 (Dan?) g16(n95fi)//MT Dan 5:6(nan) 

4Q544 (VisAmram>) 110(Rn5n *1 mm "a3/[mm)//4Q0547 (Visamram?) 1-2.9(] nara mri) 


4Qu2 (Dan?) ai, 17.11(0°209N)//MT Dan 2:27(pnonn) 
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CHAPTER 3 


Morphological variation 


Other morphological variations 


Subtraction/addition of 1 
(nasalisation) 


Transposition of letters 


"T vs. —T 
D vs.] 3mp suffix ending 


Elision of 12 to following 
word 

Compounding of words 
Fem. vs. masc. suffix 
dwp vs. dvp pattern 


4Q209 (Enastr?) 23.5(P8n)//4Q210 (Enastr*) 1iia+ b ca6(psn)i 

4Q209 (Enastr?) 23.6(ro012nm)//4Q210 (Enastr*) iiia b. ecaz(po3nnm) 

4Q209 (Enastr>) 23.7(;^]&23)//4Q210 (Enastr*) 1iia+b+c.18 (778) 
4Qu2 n 9. pni Dan ee 

4Qu2 (D 


En@ E //4Q204 (En*) no [noy] T) 

4Qu2 (Dan?) aii, 4-6310(01101)//w Dan 2:41(717701) 

4Qu2 (Dan?) aii, 4-6.(0012)//MT Dan 2:42(Tini2) 
) 


4Qu3 (Dan?) 9—11.13(7]")//MT Dan 6:28( 12) 


4Q209 (Enastr>) 23.5(12121)//4Q210 (Enastr*) 1iia+b+c.16(1]2 9°72) 
4Q209 (Enastr>) 23.8(1n32)//4Q210 (Enastr*) 1iia+b+c.19(77137) 
2Q24 (NJ) 1.2([]no WNd)//5Q15 (NJ) xia(mno 5 mo) 


Syntactic variation 


Addition/ 
subtraction of one or two 
words 


4Q201 (En?) iii (A385 [11]1)//4Q204 (En*) ii-20(NyA [8] 1199 sn) 

4Q201 (En?) iii. (02p5 &13)//4Q204 (En*) 11.30(05y $12» 1 Ñn) 

4Q201 (En?) 1ii.g—10(97 [99 yA | 59 ni» ]/psm ppt 153)//4Q204 (EnS) 11.28-29(519 pprv]/nh[3...] 
Yi[n]5 [no95) 

4Qu2 (Dan?) gi, 17a(&2» &n58)//MT Dan 2:20(87>x) 

4Qu2 (Dan?) 3i, 17.5//M T Dan 2:23-24(some added words seem likely in MT) 

4Qu2 (Dan?) 3i, 17.6(]3[v& ]o»)//MT Dan z:24(T"^N dY 5y) 

4Qu2 (Dan?) 3i, 171402 ya] & vm ^3)//w Dan 2:30(52 0 3) 

4Q552 (Four Kingdoms?) 1ii.8(7]Àà? 7 ANDXwi)//4Q553 (Four Kingdoms?) 3+2ii+4.5(n9 nns nrbs 
Taw yn) 

2Q24 (NJ) .a(nnvn did [Jat] Nx p121)//4Q554 (NJ*) tiiag(A[N]wa »m[8] P153)//5Q15 (NJ) ai:2(719 
nnv[n "sms ]) 

4Q544 (VisAmram>) 110(Rnbn *1 mm "ma3/[mm)//4Q547 (Visamram?) 1-2.9(] nara mth) 

4Qu2 (Dan?) gii, 4-6.9(&y*N 52 P[2m)//w T Dan 2:40(yàm) 

4Qu2 (Dan?) 7.8(n>w 5x1'30)//wT Dan 3:2(n>w N35n »x115133) 

4Qu2 (Dan?) gaz (&"1]$ [3] &3095)//M T Dan 5:7(8"T93) 

4Qu2 (Dan?) 10-11.3(79W5] NIP &àn3i[&07)//4Qua (Dan) 1-4.8(N9p* 82] AD s[npr)//MT 
Dan 5a2(mwa pm) 

4Qua (Dan?) 7ii, B36(Nn333 N3[2v8v2)//MT Dan 6:20(&n333 DIP’ KXTAwAWA) 

4Qua (Dan?) zii, 8.20(]»5»[n 98T p78]?)//MT Dan 6:22(75n RIIN DY INIT PTN) 

4Qus (Dan?) 2ii.4(538 1]23 1333 Aiy)//mT Dan 3:2581 y) 

4Qus5 (Dan4) 2ii.5(&5 *3321755 [1n8)//w T Dan 3:25(87 TAX?) 

4Qus (Dan?) 2ii.6(853 8755) //mT Dan 3:25(801) 


iii See the relevant profiles for discussion of the corrections found in 


this parallel. 
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Syntactic variation 


Addition/subtraction of 
conjunctive 1 


Addition/subtraction of 
"C2 


Transposition of words 


Addition subtraction of 
noun or verb suffix 


Addition/subtraction of 
preposition or dir. obj. 
marker —5 
Addition/subtraction or 
variation of several or 
more words 
Addition/subtraction of 
preposition -3 
Addition/subtraction of 
dir. obj. marker ™ 
Addition/subtraction of 
reflexive pronoun 


Lexical variation 


4Q209 (Enastr) 23.5(12121)//4Q210 (Enastr*) 1iiatb+c.16({]2 9°72) 
4Q209 (Enastr>) 23.6(52)//4Q210 (Enastr*) 1iiat+b+c.17(951) 

4Q554 (NJ?) 1ii13(0221)//5Q15 (NJ) i1025) 

4Qu2 (Dan?) 3i, 17.3(y11)//MT Dan 2:22(y T) 

4Qu2 (Dan?) 3i, 1736(mrn)//M T Dan 2:31(nvm) 

4Qu2 (Dan?) gii, 4-6.12(°T1)//MT Dan 2:43(*7) 

4Qu2 (Dan?) 102114(1152v)//MT Dan 532(un52v) 

4Qu2 (Dan?) 14.5(1]1»)//w T Dan 7:25(P191) 

4Q201 (En?) aii.6(Px$ nomi prn1)//4Q204 (EnS) 1i.25('v norm prn) 
1Q71 (Dan?) 2.6(°T used to introduce quotation)//MT Dan 2:5(-) 

4Qu2 (Dan?) 3i, 1718-3ii, 4-6.(50n pn33)//MT Dan 2:33(30n *7 niam) 
4Qu2 (Dan?) aii, 4-6.1(T9)//MT Dan 2:34(*1 Ty) 

4Qu2 (Dan?) 9.18(]Wix 52 »[33)//MT Dan 5:7(U18 52 *1 523) 

4Q204 (En*) 4a(r»] iP]9[n]7)//4Q205 (En4) 2ii.3o(p BA PT) 
4Qu2 (Dan?) gi, 17.15(793 *2)//M T Dan 2:30(° 53) 

4Qu3 (Dan?) zii, 8.1] NAAR "7 835[51)//MT Dan 617(8NT8 "7 8225 30) 
4Qu15 (Dan4) 3—7.3(618 &5 15)//wT Dan 4:6(79 DIN 85) 

4Q204 (En*) 1xii.29(82^5p)//4Q206 (En?) 1xxvia6(nmap) 

4Q213 (Levi?) 1ii.4(13302)/ /4Q214b (Levif) 81(&»no[n) 

4Qu3 (Dan?) ii, 8.13(0nm1)//mMT Dan 6318(ninnm) 

4Q554 (NJ*) 1ii.20(1]082)//5Qi5 (NJ) xi.5([1]aN) 

4Qu2 (Dan?) 3i, 17.4(7989)//MT Dan 2:23(n5N) 

4Qu2 (Dan?) gi, 17.16(399)//MT Dan 2:31(33) 

4Q209 (Enastr^) 23.7//4Q210 (Enastr*) 1iia+b+c.18 

4Qu2 (Dan?) gi, 17a2(5y [Joon Yn pady> s35]n sen; see edition)// 

MT Dan 2:28(5p WRI "nm Toon sen) 

4Q196 (papTob?) 131-3(]:1321)//4Q197 (Tob?) 4i12(1173]331) 

4Qus (Dan?) 3-714(5à&m)//w Dan 434(anNn3) 

4Q535 (Birth of Noah?) 3.4—6(sii[*] P^; reading uncertain)//4Q536 (Birth of Noah‘) 1-3(*]7in”) 


4Q201 (En?) 1ii1(—)//4Q204 (En*) 1i.20()3) 


Interchange of alterna- 
tive words or closely 
related word forms 


Interchange of alterna- 
tive prepositions 


4Q209 (Enastr?) 23.7(*13)//4Q210 (Enastr°) 1iia- b--c.18(7) 

4Q529 (Words of Michael) i13(233)//4Q571 (Words of Michael?) 114(73) 

4Qu2 (Dan?) 3i, 17.5([?RTrvn3] Gccenan)//wr Dan 2:23(Rmma21) 

4Qu2 (Dan?) 3i, 1736(mrn)//M T Dan 2:31(nvm) 

4Qu2 (Dan?) aii, 4-6.13(°7 N25)//M T Dan 2:43(*72 N7; perhaps derived from "1 837) 
4Qu2 (Dan?) gii, 4-6a8(1"TR)//M T Dan 2:46(PT83) 
) 
) 
) 


4Qu3 (Dan?) zii, 815(r"183)// MT Dan 6:19(7"T8) 
4Qu3 (Dan?) zii, 8.7(nm::àr5; meaning uncertain)//MT Dan 615(Amarw)) 
4Qu3 (Dan?) zii, 8.13(032)//MT Dan 618(D5 5y) 


iv Milik's readings for this entry are quite uncertain. In essence, how- 
ever, they are followed by Drawnel. 
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Other types of variation 


Interchange of fully- 
written numbers and 


numeric symbols 1i.2(pmm PYR) 


2Q24 (NJ) 11-4(7]Ri pwrnn[a)//4Q554 (NJ?) rii. 12(symbols for 51) 
2Q24 (NJ) 1.4(P 0m r»308)//4Q554 (NJ?) 1ii.15(symbols for 42 [partially preserved ])//5Qi5 (NJ) 


40554 (NJ?) 1ii12-13(symbols for 357)//5Q15 (NJ) iia(ya3v1 pwran[i nxn non]) 


4Q554 
4Q554 
4Q554 
4Q554 
4Q554 


4Q554 
4Q554 
4Q554 
4Q554 
4Q554 


NJ?) 1i a4(symbols for 21)//5Q15 (NJ) 1ia([mrm] mwy) 
NJ?) 1ii17(symbols for 72)//5Q15 (NJ) 1.3 [^n py]aw) 
NJ?) 1ii18(symbols for 18)//5Q15 (NJ) 1i.4([3]& y minn) 
NJ?) 1i 18(symbols for 126[partially preserved])//5Q15 (NJ) 1.4(nW[1] wy? n]&m3) 
NJ?) 1ii.19(symbols for 9)//5Q15 (NJ) 1i.5(A[v]Un) 
4Q554 (NJ?) 1ii.20(symbols for 4)//5Q15 (NJ) 1i.5(V*[3]N) 
NJ?) 1ii.21(symbols for g2[partially preserved])//5Q15 (NJ) 1i.6([pra] i 1] wn) 
NJ?) 1iii.13(symbols for 14)//5Qi5 (NJ) 1146(nwy YIN) 
NJ?) 1iii.16(symbols for 7)//5Q15 (NJ) 1ia9(v3v) 
NJ?) 1iii.18(symbols for 14)//5Q15 (NJ) 1iia(woy y3[n]N) 
NJ?) 1iii.18(symbols for 14)//5Q15 (NJ) 1ii1(?w]p yI) 


1 
4Q554a (NJ?) 1.5(symbols for 14) //5Q15 (NJ) 111.8(79W]) pany) 
4Q554a (NJ?) 1.7(symbols for 12)//5Q15 (NJ) 1ii.n(mwvy 5h [an) 


Abbreviation of a word 


4Q554 (NJ?) 1iii.14(8)//5Q15 (NJ) 1i.17(paN) 


4Q554 (NJ?) 1iii18(8)//5Q15 (NJ) iia(PiàN) 


Misspellings 


4Q196 (papTob2) 1816(717231)//4Q198 (Tob*) 1.2(711522) 


4Qu2 (Dan?) 7.8(?172)//M T Dan 3:2(7¥37912N) 


Variant spelling of 3ms 
suffix on plural noun 
Substitution of tetra- 
puncta for Nos 


40543 (VisAmram?) 5-9.7(m&3[81)//4Q544 (VisAmram?) 114(nv&1Ni) 


4Q196 (papTob2) 18415( "mma ....[)//4Q198 (Tob!) 11("n]n9 87989) 


The data catalogued above are obviously limited, not indi- 
cating of the full range and depth of scribal intervention 
we would find in the Aramaic scrolls from the Qumran 
caves were we to have the corpus fully preserved. We must 
also compensate for the perception that there is more 
variation in some works than others, since this is likely 
due to how many manuscripts happen to be preserved of 
any given composition. Were we to possess as many man- 
uscripts of the Genesis Apocryphon or Words of Michael 
as we do, say, for Daniel or the Visions of Amram, it is 
reasonable to assume that we would find a comparable 
range of scribal variation across all these works. The list 
above serves mainly to illustrate some of the shifts taking 
place through scribal intervention between manuscripts 
of the same work, and in this way provides a good start- 
ing point for analyzing Qumran Aramaic. In addition to 
the changes catalogued above, we may add some linguis- 
tic variations witnessed between different manuscripts 


of the same work, though not preserved in the extant, 

directly-overlapping passages. These include: 

1 The scribe of 4Q201 (En?) generally preferred Ð to 
represent etymological /s/, versus W in 4Q202 (En*) 
and 4Q204 (En*) (e.g, 30 vs. 3w), and indeed the 
large majority of the Aramaic Qumran scrolls. 

2.  4Q208 (Enastr?) and 4Q209 (Enastr>) exhibit 
several significant differences in spelling and 
phrase construction, such as the assimilation of 1 
and 5 as object marker in the analogous phrases 
ry]av5 mma m VÈ (4Q208 [Enastr?] 15.2) and 
NUDn pyuv muni VLI (4Q209 [Enastr^] 7ii.6). 
Spellings of the words xm “day” and 8% "night" 
also vary between the copies. 

3.  4Q530 (EnGiants^) uses defective spellings such as 
ioN "these" and 52 "all" while the scribe of 4Q531 
(EnGiants*) preferred the full spellings pox and 515. 
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10. 


4Q543 (VisAmram?) and 4Q548 (VisAmramf) 
use only 52, but 4Q544 (VisAmram>) and 4Q547 
(VisAmram-*) primarily 13. 4Q546 (VisAmram®) is 
mixed in its spelling of this word. 

4Qu3 (Dan?) regularly uses the fuller spellings 513 
and n2-, unlike 4Qui2 (Dan?) and MT Daniel. 

4Qu3 (Dan?) 7ia5 and 4Qui5 (Dan?) 3-747 use the 
consecutive (and grammatically-correct) spelling 
53p723 (cf. 40204 [En*] 5a1p53), versus MT Daniel 53 
bap. 

4Q214 (Levi?) 4.3 uses the demonstrative pronoun 
n17, rather than the 77 of 4Q213a (Levi>) and 4Q213b 
(Levi*). The same difference obtains between 4Q531 
(EnGiants*) (737) and 4Q530 (EnGiants^) (r1). 

The New Jerusalem manuscripts show a number of 
disagreements in orthography. In general, 4Q554a 
(NJ) is written more defectively than the other cop- 
ies, as with the preposition 13 (N13 in the other manu- 
scripts). Most manuscripts have 52, except for 2Q24 
(NJ) and 1Qi8 (NJ), which use 515. nQ18 (NJ) has 
Sarp and 4Q554 (NJ2) Dap. 

4Q198 (Tob*) twice has the causal stem with a n pre- 
fix, while the 5ypx predominates in 4Q196 (papTob?) 
and 4Q197 (Tob^) (though there are two instances of 
5yan in 4Q196 [papTob*]). 

In the New Jerusalem text, 5Q15 (NJ) (1ii.7) spells 
"their width" as pnma, but 2Q24 (NJ) (71) has 
rather [yrma. 


Taken together, the evidence of scribal change collected 


above illustrates the following principles: 


1. 


A limited number of orthographic conventions 
changed freely between copies of the same liter- 
ary work, as indeed they sometimes vary in a single 
manuscript (e.g., 1020 [apGen], 4Q201 [En?]). Chief 
among these changes are: 

a. R and n being interchanged in various situa- 
tions, including at the beginning of the suffix 
conjugation causative and passive-reflexive 
verbal stems. The evidence suggests that over 
time N took general precedence in all of these 
situations among the Qumran scrolls. At times, 
this interchange at the end of nouns may have 
caused confusion between the definite state 
and a 3ms suffix. 

b. XN being used interchangeably to represent 
full vowels. Again, it seems that the basic dia- 
chronic trend was a growing usage of N in this 
way. 

c. Scribes fluctuating between defective and full 
spelling preferences, with the bulk of our man- 
uscripts exhibiting a diachronic trend toward 
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the full system. This especially included the use 
of 1 for long /o/ and /u/ vowels, but also * for 
long /e/ and /i/. 

d. Representation of the final, open vowel of the 
ams suffix conjugation verb (n5op), 2ms pro- 
noun (NIN), and 2ms suffix (1-) through aug- 
mentation with the letter n. The augmented 
forms with n are typically taken to be later in 
their development. 

e. Varied representation of gemination or nasal- 
ization with the letter 1 (e.g, YT vs. yn, 
ponn vs. poi3nn). 

f Replacing V with 0 in certain words (e.g., Wy, 
sw, and v3). 

g. Other small orthographic or phonological 
adjustments based on pronunciation or per- 
ceived grammatical propriety. 

At least some scribes felt comfortable with the con- 
traction, abbreviation, or symbolic representation of 
words or short phrases, which typically did nothing 
to alter their meaning. Examples of this are the con- 
traction of 12 5°72 to [273 in 4Q209 (Enastr), "rs 85 
to n5 in 4Q201 (En?), the abbreviation of px to N in 
4Q554 (NJ?), and the replacement of &n5N with four 
dots in 4Q196 (papTob?). Occasionally the mean- 
ing did change, as with "7 827 in 4Q212 (En£), rather 
than "73 8n in MT Daniel. 

There was clearly some tolerance for, or oversight of, 

minor adjustments in grammatical construction and 

phrase formation (morphosyntax), in some cases 
bringing better clarity to the text. This included the 
following: 

a. The addition, subtraction, or substitution of 
one to a few words with something that the 
scribe apparently felt was more suitable or 
stylistically attractive. For example, 7 NONW 
Jaw in 4Q552 (Four Kingdoms?) versus nn»Rv 
Jaw ya nd mnm in 4Q553 (Four Kingdoms). 

b. The transposition of words. 

c. Adding or deleting a suffix. 

d.  Adjusting the conjugation of a verb, for various 
reasons either apparent to us (e.g., agreement 
with a perceived subject) or no longer obvious. 

e. Changing the number or definiteness of a noun 
or adjective, at times in order to achieve agree- 
ment with the governing verb. 

f. The addition, subtraction or substitution of 
a preposition or conjunction. An example is 
4Qu3 (Dan^) using 053, whereas MT Daniel 
has 09 by. 
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Adjustments were occasionally made to word mor- 
phology. It stands to reason that some of these 
changes reflect the conventions better known to, 
or preferred by, the scribe writing the copy. These 
adjustments included: 

a.  Changesin verb morphology, such as the addi- 
tion of n to the derived stem infinitive in 4Q544 
(VisAmram>), graphic representation of the 
geminate stem in 4Q206 (En*), and variation 
between the causative and passive-reflexive 
conjugation in 4Qu2 (Dan?) and MT Daniel. 

b. Representation of weakening or strengthening 
guttural letters, as with the difference between 
pyn and j3»n in 4Q543 (VisAmram?) and 
4Q544 (VisAmram?). 

c. Shifts in the written form of nouns from the 
Pop to vip pattern, or vice versa. 

In some cases a scribe has replaced one word with 
another that fits the same context. There are few 
cases of this, and the words are typically very close 
or the same in meaning. The majority of these 
changes occur between the Qumran Daniel manu- 
scripts and MT Daniel, which is likely due to the fact 
that we have more parallel text preserved there than 
elsewhere. 

Minor spelling mistakes occurred from time to time, 

for a variety of reasons. In some cases, the word 

may have no longer been current, or a little-used 
loanword. At other times the scribe seems simply to 

have erred based on graphic or aural confusion (e.g., 

mp3 for ATP) in 4Q196 [papTob?]). When we look 

outside of the preserved parallel passages, we can 
see that some scribes were more susceptible to such 
slips, as in the case of 4Q542 (TQahat). That scribe 
might have taken a lesson from the scribe of 4Q537 

(TJacob?), who was nearly flawless in his task. 

Only very occasionally do we witness larger-scale 

alterations in the available parallel passages. The 

only two preserved instances of this are found 
between 4Qu2 (Dan?) and mT Daniel, and 4Q209 

(Enastr>) and 4Q210 (Enastr*) in the Enochic cor- 

pus. Neither parallel is fully preserved. In the case 

of Daniel, the change is actually quite minor, appar- 
ently restricted to the substitution and/or transpo- 
sition of up to three words. The difference between 
4Q209 (Enastr^) and 4Qz10 (Enastr*) appears to be 
greater, with what Milik (followed by Tigchelaar 
and García Martínez) called *a long passage" omit- 
ted in the latter copy or added to the former. In fact, 
if Milik’s reconstruction is correct, the difference 
would be approximately one line or less depending 
upon line length. Milik suggested the possibility that 
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this was a case of homoeoteleuton, but there is no 
evidence to support his claim. 

We are able to see from this survey that the changes made 
between copies are, on the one hand, fairly regular and to 
be expected, while on the other hand they are restricted 
to a set group of minor changes to orthography, word or 
phrase morphology (morphosyntax), and only very occa- 
sionally word choice or more extensive phrasing. Though 
it was not included above, a similar picture emerges from 
comparison of the Qumran manuscripts of the Aramaic 
Levi Document and the considerably later copy from the 
Cairo Geniza.^? Itis clear that at least some copying scribes 
used their own systems and preferences. Some scribes did 
so with consistency (e.g., the scribe of 4Qu13[ Dan>]), while 
others were much more erratic (e.g., the scribes of 4Q201 
[En?] and 4Q208 [Enastr?]). Importantly, the changes seen 
in the parallel passages above mirror, to a great extent, the 
divergences witnessed across different Qumran Aramaic 
compositions. A couple of the more salient points not 
covered by scribal intervention in the parallel passages 
discussed above are: 

1 Interchange between the equivalent independent 
personal pronouns 7197 and us for the direct object. 
nan is the earlier form used regularly in Official 
Aramaic, while !":N gains ascendancy in Jewish 
Aramaic (with similar forms in other dialects) 
over the course of the Second Temple period. pnn 
is found only in 4Q242 (PrNab), 4Qui2 (Dan?), and 
11Q10 (Job) at Qumran. 

2. Attestation of some of the phonetic shifts seemingly 
taking place during this period, such as between 
p and y, Y and X, or V and n. Since we do witness 
scribal alterations from t to 7 and n to n among man- 
uscripts of the same work, it may be that the other 
shifts are simply not preserved in the parallels left 
to us. As Schattner-Rieser has noted, many of these 
shifts are already taking place in the fifth century 
BCE Aramaic texts from Elephantine and fourth cen- 
tury BCE Wadi Daliyeh documents.^! 

The brevity of this list shows that the orthographic and 

morphological features which vary between individual 

works and are not present between parallel passages in 
copiesofthesame work, are remarkably limited. Of course, 
our restricted comparative evidence does not allow us to 
assess satisfactorily the extent of the differences between 
two separate works. For instance, if 1Q10 (Job) and 4Q242 


40 The relevant texts may be found in Drawnel, Aramaic Wisdom. 
See now also an additional fragment of the Genizah text pub- 
lished by Bohak, “Aramaic Levi,’ and discussed further by 
Drawnel, “Fragment.” 

41 Schattner-Rieser, “archaismes,” 102-6, 111. 
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(PrNab) use primarily the byan verb and the pronoun 
pan, while 1020 (apGen) and 4Q531 (EnGiants‘) have 
overwhelmingly the later 5y5x and pI}, should we con- 
sider the large extent of the disagreement to undermine 
the possibility that scribal intervention could adequately 
account for these differences? To put it another way, could 
a scribe in the process of copying — or several scribes over 
the course of several successive copies — intervene to the 
extent that a text with mostly the Dyan and pin was con- 
verted into one with largely or entirely the 5ypx and pis? 
The answer remains elusive. 


4 Scribal Preferences and Textual Transmission 
II: Archaisms, Archaizing, and Lessons from 
Elephantine and Arsacid Elymais 


For many of the scribal changes described above, the 
two or more linguistic options potentially chosen by 
a scribe can be identified as earlier or later in the dia- 
chronic development of Aramaic. These identifications 
rely on our knowledge of earlier dialects such as Early and 
Official Aramaic on the one hand, and later ones such as 
Targumic and Jewish Palestinian Aramaic on the other. 
They also form the foundation of the typological method 
established by Kutscher and others. It is clear that the 
later scribal features provide a terminus ante quem for 
when a Qumran Aramaic work was written, even if some 
problems remain with the precision of dating such ele- 
ments. However, a methodological debate has developed 
over how the earlier elements — sometimes referred to as 
archaisms — should be understood, a debate that bears 
heavily on the task of linguistically dating these texts. The 
two sides of the debate are illustrated nicely by a collegial 
exchange between Ursula Schattner-Rieser and Steven 
Fassberg at a conference on Qumran Aramaic texts, at 
Aix-en-Provence in 2008.47 Schattner-Rieser assumed 
that archaisms in these texts provide a linguistic glimpse 
of elements from earlier stages in the life of this literature. 
While many of the archaisms have been lost through the 
process of scribal change and updating, the remaining 
early linguistic features more accurately reflect the date 
of composition than the later, updated ones. Fassberg, 
on the other hand, wonders if these so-called early fea- 
tures are rather an imperfect attempt at archaizing by 
those who wrote the Qumran Aramaic texts, in order to 
give their writings a patina of antiquity and authority. To 
support this idea, Fassberg adduced the examples of the 
Hebrew Qumran scrolls, the late books of the Hebrew 


42 Schattner-Rieser, “archaismes.” See also the comments of Gzella, 
Cultural History, 231. 
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Bible, and Ben Sira, all of which are widely regarded to 
archaize by mimicking earlier stages of Hebrew drawn 
from the ancestral writings of Israel. In this case, the later 
linguistic elements of the Qumran Aramaic texts are more 
indicative of their compositional setting, and the archa- 
isms a faux embellishment by authors and scribes. 

This debate is difficult to resolve, since either side can 
make a plausible argument based on the scribal changes 
witnessed in the Qumran scrolls. Those who favor the 
explanation of Schattner-Rieser can appeal to changes 
between copies as evidence that scribes were updating 
language in minor, but appreciable ways over the course 
of transmission. Each scribe would have done this in a dif- 
ferent manner, and to a different extent. However, from 
Fassberg's perspective the fact that the manuscripts are 
mostly dated to the first century BCE may simply suggest 
that some scribes did a better job of effecting or preserv- 
ing the archaisms than others. In either case, it is obvious 
that we must allow for a fairly stable range of scribal pref- 
erence and variation. While I find Schattner-Rieser's view 
on archaisms and scribal change more convincing on 
grounds apart from language, the fact that scribes might 
consciously choose to write in an Aramaic literary idiom 
either more conservative or more progressive than their 
contemporary scribes or standard local dialects is nicely 
illustrated by two examples, one from the fifth century 
BCE texts discovered at Elephantine, and the other from 
the Aramaic inscriptions at Elymais dating to the Arsacid 
(or Parthian) period of rule, in the first to third centu- 
ries CE. 

Margaretha Folmer has drawn attention to the fasci- 
nating case of two scribes at Elephantine who were father 
and son, Natan bar Ananiah and Mauwziah bar Natan 
bar Ananiah.?? In contrast to the situation of the Qumran 
scrolls, the names and dates included in the documents 
from Elephantine allow us to situate their Aramaic in 
time and place with confidence, and to compare scribes. 
Natan and Mauwziah, who belonged to a larger family of 
scribes and wrote in the middle to late fifth century BCE, 
are notable because they differ in some surprising ways 
regarding linguistic usage. The father generally wrote with 
a more progressive ("later") orthography and morphology 
than did his son, who tended to be more conservative 
("earlier") in his style.4+ This included Natan more often 
beginning words with the dental? where Mauwziah had r,*5 


43 Folmer, Aramaic Language, 715-17. 

44 Fora listing of the documents written by Natan and Mauwziah, 
along with their dates and other details, see Porten and Yardeni, 
TAD 2, 188. 

45 See especially the pronominal prefix -°T “belonging to —” and 
noun 227 “male” This phenomenon occurs six times in Natan's 
writing, and once in Mauwziah's. For Natan, see TAD B2.7:7, 
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occasionally using the root 5"pn "weigh" instead of 
Mauwziah's 5"pv,^9 employing the prefix conjugation 
causative verb without n while Mauwziah included it (e.g., 
5ux8 [TAD B1.3:13] vs. xiii [TAD B3.8:42]), and using the 
apocopated pronominal suffixes 7- (2fs) and m- (ams) 
instead of Mauwziah's *3— and ^"m-. Moreover, Natan 
once wrote the noun for "land" as yax, rather than the 
more expected pN of his direct contemporary, Attarshuri 
bar Nabuzeribni. Conversely Mauwziah adopted a 
more progressive spelling than his father for the suffix- 
conjugation 2mpl verb ending jn-, whereas Natan 
used on-. Mauwziah also used the verb stem 5713 “be 
able" as opposed to Natan's use of the (in Folmer's opin- 
ion earlier) synonym »"» in similar contexts. Mauwziah 
preferred the oft-repeated temporal phrase nir NAY jn 
DbY y to his father's Ddy y1 nr NAY 12 (with conjunc- 
tive 1), and had the uncharacteristic practice of beginning 
the dependant clause of a conditional sentence with the 
prefix conjugation instead of the suffix conjugation of his 
father and other Elephantine scribes.*” It should be added 
that another Elephantine scribe, who was a close contem- 
porary of Mauwziah, Haggai bar Shemaiah, used some of 
the same progressive practices as Natan. Haggai used 7 
instead of t to an even greater extent than Natan,^? and 
like Natan he wrote y^ rather than p8 in TAD B3.4:5. 
Finally, Haggai preferred the apocopated spelling of the 
first person common plural pronoun MI, not XININ used 
by Mauwziah and other Elephantine scribes. 

The features that fluctuate between these Elephantine 
scribes are similar to some of the features used to date 
the Qumran texts typologically and place them in a rela- 
tive order. Even though we certainly find more variations 
present among the Qumran texts (which considerably out- 
number those at Elephantine), the texts from Elephantine 
show us that scribes working at the same time, in the 
same town, presumably trained in the same scribal sys- 
tem, and even living under the same roof had their own 
idiosyncratic preferences. These preferences could give 
the false appearance of a text being earlier or later, but 
could also be combined in a way that would otherwise 


11, 16; B2.6:17, 20, and B3.1:23. For Mauwziah, see TAD B8.8:2. It 
should be noted, however, that the use of t still far outweighs 
that of 7 in Natan’s writing. 

46 For Natan see TAD B2.6:4, B3.1:5 and B3.2:8, and for Mauwziah a 
number of times in TAD B3.8. Natan also uses »"pV frequently. 

47 For Yna and 5”, compare TAD B2.6:31, 35 (Natan) to TAD 
B2.10:9, 10 (Mauwziah). An example of the conditional sentence 
construction is Mauwziah's 79 ynnv» N5 mia nw qn (TAD 
B3.8:42) versus Natan’s Sn) nam RW Nna"n non in 
Tn TN RWD (TAD B3.1:6). For even more features, consult 
Folmer, Aramaic Language, 715-17. 

48 TAD B3.4:12; B3.6:3; B3.11:3; B3.10:10, 14; B3.12:30, 31. 
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confuse attempts at a neat relative dating. Because we 
are fortunate enough to possess the names and dates on 
the Elephantine texts, we can see that attempts at relative 
dating would be wrong-headed from the start. Were the 
names and dates not preserved and relative dating was 
attempted, we would almost surely have gotten the order 
wrong. 

Another cautionary tale may be drawn from the 
eleven brief, rock-cut inscriptions at Tang-e Sarvak and 
Tang-e Butan, Elymais, in south-western Persia.^? These 
inscriptions were apparently commissioned by the ruling 
aristocracy, and date to between the first and third centu- 
ries CE. Though they were written at a relatively late date, 
contemporary with other, more updated eastern Aramaic 
dialects such as those at preserved at Assur, Hatra, and 
Palmyra, Gzella observed that the inscriptions of Elymais 
use a noticeably more pure, classicizing form of Official 
Aramaic. It should be stressed that the inscriptions are 
very short, formulaic, and in a few cases fragmentary; 
there is really too little text preserved to make far-reaching 
claims. Nevertheless, it is true that enough is extant to 
recognize a dialect that, were we not able to situate it his- 
torically due to the place of its discovery and script, would 
surely be dated earlier than the second century CE. 

To be sure, the Qumran, Elephantine, and Elymais texts 
are not all cut from the same cloth, and, in keeping with 
Koller’s recommendations, we ought to bear this in mind 
when doing any comparison.9? Some factors that must be 
taken into account are the media, genre, ideology, social 
setting, and geographic location of each group of texts. 
The Elephantine documents are mostly legal or adminis- 
trative in nature and written on papyrus, in Upper Egypt, 
by scribes trained specifically for that task. At Elymais we 
have brief monumental, official inscriptions in stone, again 
by trained scribes and masons. In both cases we might 
expect a conservative scribal approach based on genre, 
though we have still seen modest variation, either within 
a corpus or against contemporary dialects from adjacent 
regions. In both cases this variation cut against straight- 
forward typological dating models. The Qumran scrolls, in 
contrast to the Elephantine and Elymais texts, are largely 
religious and literary in nature, written on leather or occa- 
sionally on papyrus, and were copied repeatedly over an 
extended period of time. In most cases, the scribes seem 


49 See Gzella, “Arsacid,” 112-22. The Tang-e Sarvak inscriptions were 
originally published by Henning, "Tang-i Sarvak.’ For the editio 
princeps of the Tang-e Butan inscriptions, see Bivar and Shaked, 
"Inscriptions." 

50 Koller, “Dialects.” 
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to have been well-trained for their task, though this varies 
across the corpus. 

Having addressed the scribal variation present at 
Qumran, the possibilities of historical archaisms versus 
archaizing, and some examples of contemporary texts 
using varied linguistic features, we are now ready to move 
on to a descriptive overview of the Aramaic of the scrolls 
from the Qumran caves. 


5 A Descriptive Overview of Qumran Aramaic 
with Reference to Bordering Aramaic Dialects 


David Crystals Dictionary of Linguistics and Phonetics 
defines a dialect as "[a] regionally or socially distinctive 
variety of language, identified by a particular set of words 
and grammatical structures?! Definitions like these by 
necessity leave open the fuzzy boundaries of where one 
dialect begins and another ends. Is Qumran Aramaic 
"regionally or socially distinctive"? Should we classify it as 
a language variety "identified by a particular set of words 
and grammatical structures"? Our answers will depend 
on the standards of variety allowed or expected, whether 
implicitly or explicitly. In the end, the identification of a 
dialect should be a heuristic tool for those working with, 
or interested in, these texts and how they fit into their 
broader historical, geographic, and social surroundings. 
Below, I seek to provide an accessible overview of Qumran 
Aramaic with the following guiding principles: 1.) To pro- 
vide an easy entry into many of the salient features of 
the language for students of the Qumran Aramaic texts, 
especially relative to widely-used categories of Official 
Aramaic, Biblical Aramaic, and the Aramaic texts most 
closely following after the Qumran scrolls chronologically 
(e.g., the documents from elsewhere in the Judean Desert, 
or the Onkelos and Jonathan targums); 2.) To judge by 
these comparative observations whether the Qumran 
Aramaic corpus obtains levels of internal homogeneity 
and the required distance from other Aramaic text col- 
lections to justify calling it a distinctive dialect; and 3.) 
To establish the range of time during which the Qumran 
Aramaic texts were most plausibly written, based on lin- 
guistic factors alone. I must hasten to add that I neither 
attempt here to provide an exhaustive reference grammar 
of Qumran Aramaic, for which we are now fortunate to 
have Takamitsu Muraoka's Grammar of Qumran Aramaic, 
nor to cover all aspects of the language. Rather, my goal 
is to touch on what are, in my opinion, some of the most 
salient features with respect to the guiding principles just 


51 Crystal, Dictionary, 142. 
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laid out. Where a feature is not distinctive in relation to 
other surrounding Aramaic dialects, I typically will not 
discuss it. Much of what follows synthesizes previous 
scholarship, relying heavily on the pioneering work of 
earlier and contemporary Aramaicists such as Kutscher, 
Muraoka, Fitzmyer, Beyer, Greenfield, Puech, Sokoloff, 
Fassberg, Cook, Folmer, Schattner-Rieser, Gzella, Koller, 
and others. I occasionally add my own suggestions, drawn 
in large part from the profiles in this volume, to which 
readers may refer for further details on any given text. 


51 Spelling (Orthography and Phonology) 

The difference most readers first notice when comparing 
Qumran Aramaic texts to Aramaic works from outside the 
Qumran scrolls corpus is the spelling. As with any lan- 
guage, the pronunciation and spelling of Aramaic shifted 
with the passing of time and geographic distance, some- 
thing that took place at varying places and in different 
ways, depending on the particular locale.5? Achaemenid 
Official Aramaic — the international language of the 
Persian Empire beginning with Darius 1 around 550 BCE — 
provides an important waypoint in the development of 
the language. At this time, the language was standard- 
ized within scribal circles throughout the empire, and 
remained remarkably stable in the available literary 
record over an impressive geographical expanse during 
the Persian and early Hellenistic periods.9? Because of this 
stability, and the fact that many Official Aramaic texts are 
signed and dated, the dialect provides an excellent anchor 
for the comparison of various other forms of Aramaic, 
both earlier and later. In Biblical Aramaic, the Aramaic 
letters of Ezra are typically characterized as being writ- 
ten in good Official Aramaic, while the Aramaic portions 
of Daniel exhibit some small indicators of subsequent 
development from the imperial standard.5+ Turning back 
to the Qumran scrolls, we can see that, like Daniel, some 
things differ from Official Aramaic, though the two groups 
of texts still share many genetic similarities. The differ- 
ences speak to incremental changes in pronunciation and 
writing practice that were taking place as highly-trained 
Jewish scribes plied their craft in Official Aramaic to the 
composition and transmission of new national litera- 
ture. In what follows, I give an overview of various areas 
of spelling traditionally falling under the grammatical 


52  Onthetopic of linguistic change in Aramaic, see the recent his- 
tory of the language by Gzella, Cultural History, especially on 
pages 45-52. 

53 Gzella, Cultural History, 157-201. Here Gzella gives a helpful 
descriptive overview of Official Aramaic and the texts included 
under that category. 

54 See Gzella, Cultural History, 205-8. 
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categories of orthography and phonology, focusing on 
where changes in pronunciation and writing practice are 
manifest in relation to Official Aramaic on the one hand, 
and Aramaic dialects contemporary with or subsequent 
to Qumran Aramaic on the other. 

Generally speaking, the Qumran Aramaic texts tend 
to be full (or plene) with regard to spelling, providing 
matres lectionis of various sorts not found in most Official 
Aramaic texts, and distinct in some ways from the full 
spelling systems in later dialects, such as those of Targum 
Onkelos and Targum Jonathan, Christian Palestinian 
Aramaic, or the Jerusalem Talmud. In many cases, the 
full spellings in Qumran Aramaic are associated with 
the graphic representation of vowels, and my survey will 
begin with this phenomenon.” These spellings were 
presumably connected with the reading tradition, and 
are thus often taken to be an indicator of how Aramaic 
was pronounced at the time and place in which the texts 
were composed or copied.56 However, it is very important 
to recognize at the outset that not all the scribes of the 
Qumran Aramaic texts employed the full spelling system 
to the same extent, and that, moreover, we find differ- 
ences in this regard between copies of the same work, not 
just two different compositions. Good examples of differ- 
ent spelling preferences in two copies of the same work 
are 4Q530 (EnGiants^) versus 4Q531 (EnGiants*), 4Qu3 
(Dan>) versus 4Qui2 (Dan?) and MT Daniel, and 4Q554a 
(NJ?) versus the other New Jerusalem copies. These texts 
prove beyond doubt that full or defective spelling is not 
an accurate tool for dating when a text was composed. 
Still, the vast majority of Qumran Aramaic texts do use 
full spellings in a fairly consistent way, so that it is justi- 
fied to call it a general trait of the corpus, with occasional 
exceptions. Even these exceptions could be considered 
to fall within the realm of scribal preference described 
above. The following list surveys the full spellings most 
commonly used to represent vowels in Qumran Aramaic, 
though any given copy will have different constellations 
of agreement or disagreement with the items on this list. 
As with Qumran Hebrew, or indeed most other ancient 
languages, we should not expect consistency in spelling.5? 


55 The same basic trend is seen in Qumran Hebrew, as over- 
viewed by Elisha Qimron (Grammar, 55-98) and Eric Reymond 
(Qumran Hebrew, 13-63). 

56 This is not, however, to imply that the vowels represented by 
these letters were not spoken at an earlier time. As will be seen 
below, this remains a matter of scholarly debate. 

57 On this point see Reymond, Qumran Hebrew, 35-37. 
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The letter & is used to represent vowels in a variety 

of situations:59 

a. We find 8 internal to words of different sorts, 
often combined with other letters to signify the 
vowel (e.g, WR “head” [1Q20 (apGen) 14.9, 
4Q566 (Prophecy*?) 1.4], v^N3 “bad” [4Q203 
(EnGiants?) 8.14], NOX “their physician" 
[4Q548 (VisAmramf) 1-2ii.3], PON "stadia" 
[40554 (NJ*) 11.15], bNp "standing" [4Q542 
(TQahat) 1ii.4]). For some of these words the 
N is an original, etymological feature, but for 
others it is not. Cook noted that N is used after 
the letters 1 and (e.g, RIV “iniquity” [4Q560 
(Magical Booklet) 1.4]) to distinguish a word 
from others with the same written form (i.e., 
homographs), something rare outside of the 
Qumran texts? It is also found separating 
vowels at the boundary between morphemes, 
as in PRII "shame" (4Q541 [apocrLevi??] 9i.6). 
Some spellings of words with etymological N 
are found regularly in earlier Official Aramaic 
texts (e.g, WRI), but such spellings without 
the etymological connection are uncommon 
(e.g, mp versus DNP in Qumran Aramaic). 
Both kinds of spelling are found in the third- to 
second-century BCE scribal exercises on clay 
bowls from Maresha (v^N3, n^N7), and to a 
more limited extent in the later Judean Desert 
documents.9? Most later Aramaic texts, such 
as Targum Onkelos and Targum Jonathan, lose 
the internal &, etymological or otherwise (e.g. 
wn, wa, 513). Generally speaking, this feature 
is more pronounced at Qumran than in earlier 
groups of texts, and wanes noticeably in later 
dialects. Though the sample size is currently 
very small, the Maresha texts are important, 
since they show that these forms were present 
in Palestine as early as the third century BCE.® 
It is also noteworthy that similar full spellings 
with & are found in Qumran Hebrew.®? 

b. Xis also used at the end of words finishing in 
a vowel, such as x10 "they were" (e.g., 4Q530 


For further details and examples see Muraoka, Grammar, 21, 
24—26, 28-29. 

Cook, “Aramaic,” 362. 

See DJD 37 and Yadin, Bar-Kokhba. 

Hundreds of additional Aramaic ostraca from Maresha have 
been discovered in recent years. These are planned for publica- 
tion in the coming decade as part of a project led by Prof. Esther 
Eshel at Bar-Ilan University. 

Reymond, Qumran Hebrew, 43-47. 
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[EnGiants^] 2ii+6—12(?).15), aW “much many" 
(e.g, 1Q20 [apGen] 20.7, 4Q196 [papTob?] 
2.12), and xn "she" (e.g, 4Q197 [Tob] 4ii.17, 
4Q552 [Four Kingdoms?] 2iii.1). Cook suggests 
that this serves a graphic purpose (some call 
it a digraph), and as with the examples above 
it seems tied to marking vowels.5? While it is 
also common in Qumran Hebrew, it is rare 
elsewhere.9* A noteworthy full spelling of this 
sort, uniquely shared by Biblical Aramaic and 
Qumran Aramaic against other dialects, is 
N13 “interior, within"65 We would rather have 
expected the 13 of surrounding dialects, both 
earlier and later. 

The letter 1 is frequently employed to represent /o/ 

and /u/ vowels:96 

a. Other Aramaic corpora, both earlier and later, 
also use 1 to signify the final and medial long 
vowels /o/ and /u/. However, the high fre- 
quency of this practice stands out in a large 
majority of Qumran Aramaic manuscripts, 
and separates it in particular from the more 
defectively-spelled, earlier Official Aramaic 
texts. Generally speaking, in the Masoretic tra- 
dition Ezra and Daniel are also written more 
defectively than most Qumran Aramaic scrolls. 
Part of the increased usage in Qumran Aramaic 
is due to the fact that many of the scribes 
marked etymologically short vowels with 1.97 
This includes, most notably, the word 12 "all," 
but also many other words (e.g., NN “road” 
[4Q196 (papTob?) 131], n] ms “people” [1972 
(Dan) 2.4], à": “youth” [1020 (apGen) 2.2], 
and the second masculine singular suffix pn-). 
Again, this also happens in Qumran Hebrew, 
and becomes more frequent in later Jewish and 
Christian Aramaic dialects.9? 

The letter * marks many /e/ and /i/ vowels:9? 

a. As with}, full spellings with * are not restricted 
to Qumran. Yet, the extent to which that letter 


Cook, “Aramaic,” 362-63. 

Qimron, Grammar, 82-86; Reymond, Qumran Hebrew, 56-57. 
Note the frequent use of N'UU in Official Aramaic. In later 
Aramaic the typical spelling is %30. 8°71 and the like is used in 
later Jewish Aramaic (probably influenced by Biblical Aramaic 
and/or Hebrew), while in Official Aramaic we find “^. 

E.g., 5Q15 (NJ) 11.13, 40206 (En*) 4i.17, 1Q18 (NJ) 13.5, MT Dan 3:25, 
4:7, and 7:15. 

See Muraoka, Grammar, 23, 27-28. 

Cook, “Aramaic,” 362. 

Qimron, Grammar, 58-61, Reymond, Qumran Hebrew, 47-51. 
See Muraoka, Grammar, 22-23, 26-27. 
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is used for /e/ and /i/ vowels at Qumran is more 
extensive than in most earlier Aramaic cor- 
pora. At the same time, it is not as widespread 
as in some later text groups. For example, the 
etymological short /i/ in the first syllable of 
a word (e.g., at the beginning of the passive- 
reflexive stem dyan’) is not represented with 
` in the Qumran scrolls, but is present in the 
later Aramaic texts from the Judean Desert 
(e.g, prams “I will take vengeance" [Nahal 
Hever 50.9]), and the Cairo Geniza copy of 
the Aramaic Levi Document (e.g., nnn [7:5]). 
We do find * marking short /e/ or /i/ vowels in 
later syllables of the pael and aphel conjuga- 
tions in some texts at Qumran.” As in Qumran 
Aramaic, * marking short /e/ or /i/ vowels in 
Qumran Hebrew is quite restricted.” 
A different kind of full spelling takes place with the 
appearance of the letter 1 in a limited number of gram- 
matical situations, a phenomenon that may again be 
tied to pronunciation.”? This 1 can, in fact, appear to be 
preserved in the case of a word containing an original, 
etymological 3 in the root that in other dialects would be 
assimilated into the word (as with the prefix conjugation 
of n3 and p”53), or added in a word with gemination, the 
doubling of a consonant (a process sometimes referred 
to as nasalization, nunation, or dissimilation by means 
of 1), though it may be that the underlying phonological 
process is the same in both of these cases. Examples 
are par “he will go out" in 4Q201 (En?) 1.5 (compare 
with pid in 1Q20 [apGen] 22.34; this process is particu- 
larly seen in the prefix conjugation of 7”5 verbs) and pia 
“knowledge” in 4Q213a (Levi?) 114 (compare with yn in 
4Q212 [En?] 1iv.13). This sort of dissimilation by way of 3 
varies in Qumran Aramaic from copy to copy, and even 
within individual texts, two good examples being 1020 


70 For examples see Muraoka, Grammar, 26. 

71 Reymond, Qumran Hebrew, 39-43. 

72 So Muraoka, Grammar, n, though see the comments of Cook, 
“Aramaic,” 363. On the phenomenon in its grammatical context 
see Muraoka, Grammar, 6-11. Another nice orientation to the 
issue, though done before most of the Aramaic Qumran scrolls 
were published, is that of Coxon, “nasalization.’ 

73 As noted by Schattner-Rieser (Grammaire, 44-45) and Muraoka 
(Grammar, 10). For a word with an etymological 3, such as the 
third masculine singular prefix conjugation of |", the process 
wouldbe: Lengthening of the word through addition of the prefix 
{ny > assimilation of the 1 and compensatory gemination (dou- 
bling or lengthening) of the second radical rv > dissimilation 
of gemination by adding 3, as is usual for geminated consonants, 
resulting in [1*. In this scenario, the process for words with and 
without etymological 3 is the same, once the etymological 3 has 
been assimilated and the following consonant doubled. 
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(apGen) and nQro (Job). However, the 1 is present on a 
fairly regular basis, and in most cases is comparable to 
the patterns of assimilation and dissimilation in Official 
Aramaic and Biblical Aramaic."^* The second century CE 
documents from the Judean Desert still show mixed use 
of dissimilation by way of 1, though in later Jewish and 
Christian dialects there is a noticeable decline in such 
usage, albeit with differing rates and patterns of change 
depending on the text. In a few other cases, certain words 
may assimilate letters, but these tend to be less noticeable 
and frequent than assimilation or dissimilation of 1. One 
of the more prominent cases is the assimilation of 5 in 
certain conjugations of p"?o “go up,” or the assimilation 
of the second 5 in 5"5y, both of which are also found in 
Official Aramaic and Biblical Aramaic. 

Another type of augmentation by 3 is at the end of a 
small group of words that, without the 1, end in an open 
vowel (X or n), as discussed already by Kutscher.” The 
main examples of this are nnn "there" (always in Ezra 
[4x] and Official Aramaic) and 5/22 "how?" (not present 
in Official Aramaic, and two times in Daniel), which in 
Qumran Aramaic also appear as jn and n>. In Qumran 
Aramaic, only 4Q529 (Words of Michael) and 11Qio0 (Job) 
use nn, and all other texts jan (20x). The evidence for 
123 is less striking, with nearly twenty occurrences of 
nn3/mn2 in eight manuscripts, including a number in 
1Q20 (apGen), and only three instances of |22, all of them 
also in 1020 (apGen). 

In contrast to the characteristically full spellings of 
Qumran Aramaic, there are occasionally defective spell- 
ings that suggest some distance from Official Aramaic. 
An example of this is the word {v2 “now,” which is con- 
sistently spelled this way in Qumran Aramaic's forty-two 
occurrences, but fluctuates between the fuller form niya 
and defective ]y2 and ny2 in Official Aramaic. In Biblical 
Aramaic, Daniel has only 192 (7x), while Ezra is mixed 


74 Certain words reveal some differences, typically with Qumran 
Aramaic not having the 3 and thereby suggesting possible chron- 
ological development. One such case is NI3"72 "the province, 
land,’ which always keeps the 3 in Official Aramaic and Biblical 
Aramaic, but in two out of seventeen occurrences in Qumran 
Aramaic exhibits assimilation. Also see the verbal roots 5"5y 
and poo. However, the situation changes with, e.g., the word 
*(3)& "face, nose,” where Qumran Aramaic and Biblical Aramaic 
always have dissimilation, but Official Aramaic sometimes does 
not. Since we are dealing with small sample sizes, it is difficult to 
know how much weight to place on differences like these, and 
in the end it seems accurate to say that Official Aramaic, Biblical 
Aramaic, and Qumran Aramaic prefer the preservation or addi- 
tion of 3 in many of the same situations, with Qumran Aramaic 
exhibiting a slight decline from Official Aramaic and Biblical 
Aramaic. 

75 Kutscher, “Genesis Apocryphon,” 4. 
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between n392 (3x), 192 (6x), and once ny2. There has also 
been discussion of what linguists call monophthongiza- 
tion, the collapsing of a dipthong into a single vowel, for 
the Official Aramaic phonemes /aw/ and /ay/, which some 
suggest contracted to /o/ and /e/ in Biblical Aramaic and 
Qumran Aramaic. If this were the case, it would show pho- 
nological development from Official Aramaic to Biblical 
Aramaic and Qumran Aramaic, but the issue is not as 
clear cut as some suggest. The idea began with Beyer, 
based on guesswork about spoken vowels drawn from the 
consonantal texts. It moved from there to Cook, Muraoka, 
Gzella, and others.” The problem is that the evidence is, 
in fact, very thin or non-existent for Qumran Aramaic, 
with the possible exception of the hollow-root participle 
using N (e.g., DND), to be discussed further below.7? This 
contrasts with the later Judean Desert documents, which 
do contain multiple consonantal indicators that seem 
to suggest the monopthongization of some diphthongs. 
Indeed, this comprises a significant orthographic or 
phonetic departure from Biblical Aramaic and Qumran 
Aramaic. For the latter two text groups, clear evidence for 
the phenomenon is negligible.7? 

Some spelling changes do, however demonstrate 
differences in how the language was read or spoken pho- 
netically from the Official Aramaic to the Biblical Aramaic 
and Qumran Aramaic corpora. These changes have to do 
with a more broadly attested set of phonological shifts 
taking place over the course of the Persian, Hellenistic, 
and Roman periods. The main examples are listed below:7? 
1 1 changed to 78° 

During the floruit of Official Aramaic, there was 
an interdental consonant /d/, for which the tongue 
was apparently set somewhat behind the teeth, 


76 Beyer, ATTM!, 53, 16-20; Cook, “Aramaic,” 364; Muraoka, 
Grammar, 30-31; Gzella, Cultural History, 207. 

77 In the very few other cases where Qumran Aramaic may show 
this process, it could also be attributed to scribal error, as noted 
by Muraoka. 

78 For Biblical Aramaic I refer, of course, only to the consonantal 
text, and not the later Masoretic vocalization. 

79 For a fuller account see Muraoka, Grammar, 3-6. One shift 
not dealt with below is that from V /t/ to n /t/, discussed by 
Schattner-Rieser (Grammaire, 36) and Muraoka (Grammar, 
6). Both refer to TWX (typically VINN in Aramaic at this time) 
in 1920 (apGen) 17.8 (it also occurs in 12.18), but both times in 
1Q20 (apGen) TIWN refers to the personal name of Shem's son 
(cf. Gen 10:22), all of which are spelled according to the Hebrew 
conventions of Genesis. As such, this name should be dismissed 
as evidence for any such shift. More useful is the clear shift from 
the verbal root 317 “to return" in Official Aramaic to 3n in 
Biblical Aramaic and Qumran Aramaic. 

80 See Schattner-Rieser, *archaismes 104-5; Muraoka, Gram- 
mar, 4. 
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producing a sound slightly harder than /z/, but softer 
than /d/. In Official Aramaic, the consonant is spelled 
predominantly with the "softer" more spirantized 
character t, but already we can see it hardening — or 
dentalizing — in the occasional spelling with the full 
dental 7.8! Good examples of this are *t “that, which,” 
na “this,” rms "seize, hold onto," ant “gold,” and ont 
“to fear,” each of which is sometimes spelled with 7 
instead of t in Official Aramaic, in certain cases quite 
often. In Biblical Aramaic and Qumran Aramaic the 
situation is essentially reversed. In these texts 7 pre- 
dominates and 1 is an occasional or absent spelling 
(e.g. regularly "7, 77/727, TN, 177, and 5n). The pub- 
lished third-century BCE Maresha bowls still have 1,82 
but there are hundreds of unpublished bowls and 
ostraca from that site dating to the same period, and 
Esther Eshel has confirmed that these show mixed 
spellings, which include the prefixed —7.8? This is 
very important, since it shows that this “late” form 
was already being used in Judea in the third century. 
Somewhat surprisingly, the later Judean Desert doc- 
uments contain many more t spellings than Biblical 
Aramaic or Qumran Aramaic, even though we know 
they come from a later period.?* In later Jewish 
and Christina dialects, however, the transition to 7 
reaches its completion. 

p changed to y, and y changed to N85 

There is a long-term shift in pronunciation of a 
proto-semitic velar or pharyngeal consonant formed 
with the back of the tongue (more forward) or phar- 
ynx (slightly farther back) that is represented by 
the “harder” letter p in the earliest Aramaic texts 
and continues on into Official Aramaic. This is seen 
in the Official Aramaic words py “wood” and pay5 
“with haste.” Already in Official Aramaic the early 
velar p started to shift to the more pharyngeal y, as 
seen in the mixed usage of pax and ya for “land, 


There can be no doubt that 7 was already use occasionally in the 
fifth century BCE, as seen clearly, for example, in text 44.3 of the 
Persepolis ritual objects published by Bowmen, Persepolis, 115. 
This text, written on a green chert ritual plate, uses the demon- 
strative pronoun 7117, while the many other similar texts have 
n3. The plate with 7117 is securely dated to 452/51 BCE. 

Eshel, Puech, and Kloner, “Maresha.” See also the evidence 
adduced by Schattner-Rieser, “archaismes,’ 105, and the discus- 
sion of Koller, “Dialects,” 206. 

Personal communication on May 13, 2015. 

This is yet another reminder to avoid simple linear models that 
posit, e.g., texts using 1 as being chronologically earlier, and 
those using 7 as being later. 

See especially Sokoloff, "Dialects" 748-50; Muraoka, Gram- 
mar, 6. 
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earth,” a process that is more advanced in Biblical 
Aramaic and Qumran Aramaic (where only yk is 
present). We see this phonetic progress, for example, 
in Official Aramaic pay> now being written yay> 
(11Q10 [Job] only) or yay) (3x) in Qumran Aramaic. 
In like manner, Official Aramaic py is now some- 
times written as yy (4x).86 This word allows us to 
see a second shift, from y to the weaker laryngeal 
N, since in Biblical Aramaic (5x) and in Qumran 
Aramaic (twice) we find instead the spelling yx.87 
The development of this word thus shows nicely the 
process of change: py > yy > YN.88 In terms of exter- 
nal evidence, the fourth-century BCE ostraca from 
Idumaea published by Eph'al and Naveh still have 
py, while vx is found in the third- to second-century 
BCE Maresha bowls, showing that the shift to that 
form had already begun by that time.89 The latter 
part of this process is also caught in motion among 
the Qumran Aramaic texts with the verb "vn “to 
laugh," which is found in 1Q67 (Unclassified frags.), 
4Q543 (VisAmram?), and 4Q544 (VisAmram?), but 
six times as TNN in uQıo (Job). A further exten- 
sion of these shifts can be seen in later Jewish and 
Christian dialects, where Biblical Aramaic yy “rib” 
changes to yox, Qumran Aramaic y"3y changes to 
y"3N, and Qumran Aramaic Y” “to meet” shifts to 
y'hN.90 

V ando 

A number of words that originally contained an/$/ 
sound rendered in Official Aramaic by the letter w 
show the slight beginnings of a shift to 0 in Qumran 
Aramaic that would eventually predominate in later 
Jewish and Christian dialects.?! Presumably this was 
because the phonetic value of v and o were equal- 
izing during the Second Temple period.?? While it is 


This includes the word nrryy “wooden frame/lattice?” (2x), 
though there has been some discussion as to whether it is syn- 
onymous with py. 

This is another process of dissimilation, on which see Muraoka, 
Grammar, 12. In 4Q2u (Enastr?) 11.3, the weakening may have 
been represented in the other character, based on the spelling 
Ny. 

As noted by Sokoloff, the same development is seen in Official 
Aramaic p" > Qumran Aramaic Y” > and y"^N in later 
dialects. 

See the discussion in Koller, "Dialects" 204-207. Eph'al and 
Naveh, Ostraca, texts 25:2 and 167:2. Eshel, Puech, and Kloner, 
“Maresha.” 

Sokoloff, “Dialects,” 748-49. 

The change is also seen nicely in a comparison of the Qumran 
copies of the Aramaic Levi Document, which typically have w, 
and the Cairo Geniza copy, which for the same words has v. 

So Muraoka, Grammar, 4. 
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true that we find some spellings with 0 at Qumran 
(e.g, ^o» in 4Q201 [En?] 1ii.5 vs. vy in 4Q209 
[Enastr>] 2ii.6), and that nearly twenty lexemes 
show this interchange in Qumran Aramaic, the texts 
overwhelmingly have the older spellings with w, as 
also in Biblical Aramaic. It should also be noted that 
certain Qumran manuscripts, such as 4Q201 (En?) 
and 11Qi10 (Job), show a stronger preference for v, 
sometimes disagreeing with conventions in other 
copies of the same text. The case is quite different for 
the second-century CE Judean Desert documents, 
which exhibit a noticeably increased use of 9 in the 
relevant situations.?? Later Jewish and Christian 
Aramaic dialects display a strong move to D.94 
4. Uchangedto] 
Another noticeable change from Official Aramaic is 
the phonetic and graphic movement from n to 3 in 
some situations.?* These are mostly found in inde- 
pendent pronouns and pronominal suffixes, such as 
Official Aramaic DN, D2-, and 07-, versus Qumran 
Aramaic with mostly niniN, '12-, and pn (note again 
the full spellings with 1).9° There is also Official 
Aramaic 19n/o0n, for which Qumran Aramaic has 
mostly 7138.9” Biblical Aramaic is caught between the 
shift, with both Ezra and Daniel having some of each 
type (see the section on pronouns, below), though 
Ezra leans toward Official Aramaic and Daniel more 
toward Qumran Aramaic for this characteristic. The 
second-century documents from the Judean Desert 
still use some of the forms with n, but later Jewish 
and Christian dialects switch over completely to 1.98 
Along with these phonetic shifts, many Qumran Aramaic 
manuscripts show a widespread preference for & over n, 
which seems to imply a weakening, or quiescence, of n.99 
In other cases, the letters are simply interchanged freely, 
with no apparent pattern for which one is chosen, and 
this suggests phonetic equalizing. Preference for N is seen 
most starkly in the prefix for the causative conjugation, 
which is mainly bya in Qumran Aramaic, rather than the 


93 See some of the references in Schattner-Rieser, Grammaire, 36. 

94 For example, see the comments of Levias, Grammar, 14. In some 
cases (e.g., Syriac) the sin (V) disappears altogether. 

95  Schattner-Rieser (Grammaire, 43) sees this as part of a larger 
shift toward nasalization or nunation. See also Schattner-Rieser, 
“archaismes,” 107-9. 

96 Notable exceptions at Qumran are 4Qu2 (Dan?) and 4Q570 
(Unid. Text D). 

97 . 4Q242 (PrNab) and 11Q10 (Job) are the exceptions; see further 
below. 

98 For the Judean Desert documents see the examples given by 
Muraoka, Grammar, 41. 

99  SeeSchattner-Rieser, “archaismes,” 106. 
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Syan of Official Aramaic and Biblical Aramaic.!°° There 
are, however, plenty of exceptions to the rule at Qumran, 
and Cook opines that the choice of N or 7 “seems to have 
depended on the whim of the scribe"?! 1Qio (Job) and 
4Q529 (Words of Michael) typically or always use the Dyan 
form, and usage is mixed in manuscripts such as 4Q196 
(papTob?) and 4Q542 (TQahat). We may pair this with 
Muraoka’s further observation that the representation of 
Nor nin the causative stem at Qumran is largely restricted 
to the imperative, infinitive, and suffix conjugation forms, 
but is rare as an infix in the prefix-conjugation and par- 
ticiples. By contrast, Biblical Aramaic often (though not 
always) has the 7 infix in these latter two verb forms 
(e.g, Op in MT Dan 5:21; D'PAN in MT Dan 2:21).!0? For 
Muraoka, we thus witness “a diachronic shift in progress” 
at Qumran. Looking outside of Qumran, we see that the 
fourth century BCE ostraca from Idumaea still use 5ya7.103 
Later dialects commonly have the byas spelling. A similar 
situation obtains for spellings of the passive/reflexive con- 
jugation, byan and byann, though here the surrounding 
chronological evidence is different: As opposed to the use 
of yan in Official Aramaic, that dialect always uses Syanx 
for the passive/reflexive conjugation, as do the later Jewish 
and Christian dialects.1°4 In other words, Biblical Aramaic 
and some Qumran Aramaic texts (e.g., 11Q10 [Job]) stand 
out for their idiosynchratic use of the 5yann, while most 
Qumran Aramaic texts fit better with Official Aramaic and 
later forms of Aramaic.!°5 The other major places where 
we see the exchange between N and n are: 1.) Representing 
the final vowel of &"5 verbs or other words ending with 
open vowels, such as the independent pronoun &iN/niN 
or demonstrative pronoun &817/717;!% 2.) For the definite 
article atthe end of nouns to indicate the determined state 
(overwhelmingly & [e.g 829y “west” in 1020 (apGen) 


100 With the exception of the Hermopolis Papyri, which also have 
Opa, 

101 Cook, “Aramaic,” 373. An excellent overview of the topic is avail- 
able in Muraoka, Grammar, 109-111. 

102 See Muraoka, Grammar, 110, and the other literature cited there. 

103 As noted by Koller, “Dialects,” 207, n. 25. 

104 As pointed out by Cook, “Dialectology,” 14-16. For many exam- 
ples see Muraoka, Grammar, 113-14. 

105 Beyer (ATTM!, 463, 466) and Cook ("Aramaic;' 374) attribute the 
forms in Biblical Aramaic and nQ:o (Job) to Hebrew influence 
from the 5yann stem, though Muraoka (Grammar, 112) disputes 
this claim. Bauer-Leander (Grammatik, 108) thought, rather, that 
it was formed on analogy with the byan. 

106 See Muraoka, Grammar, 23-24. A nice example of the verb with 
weak final radical is MPAN (4Q543 [VisAmram?] 2a—b.4) versus 
RPN (40563 [Wisdom Composition] 1.2). The letter N is more 
typically found in the final position, though it can alternate with 
n even within the same work (e.g., 8INNMA [4Q204 (EnS) 1i.21] 
and nmn [4Q571 (Words of Michael?) 1.13]). 
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17.10], but occasionally n [e.g., "IYN in 2024 (NJ) 4.10]); 
and 3.) For the sufformative /a/ of the feminine noun in 
the absolute state (typically 4 [e.g "NIN “woman, wife" 
in 4Q544 (VisAmram?») 1.8], but sometimes X [e.g., NN 
in 4Q197 (Tob^) 4i.13]). The firm rule in Official Aramaic 
is N for the definite article and n for the feminine noun 
sufformative. While the Qumran Aramaic texts still largely 
adhere to this rule, there are certainly more exceptions 
than in Official Aramaic (and Biblical Aramaic). In some 
cases, however, it is clear that the divergences are based 
on the preferences of an individual scribe, as we also find 
occasionally in Official Aramaic.!0? 

Noteworthy differences between full and defective 
spellings are also found among the endings of pronouns, 
pronominal suffixes, and demonstrative pronouns.!0? 
These forms are often referenced by those situating 
Qumran Aramaic among other dialects, and so they 
merit brief treatment here. For ease of discussion, the 
most common Qumran Aramaic forms are provided, 
with alternative Qumran spellings separated by a slash, 
and relatively infrequent or singular Qumran spellings in 


parentheses. 
Independent pronouns 
Masculine Common Feminine 

Singular 

First person DAN (NIN) 

Second nns (NIN) — 

Third xin xn 
Plural 

First person RININ (TININ) 

Second DAN (NIN) — 

Third naxs (nan) DIN 


Some of these forms, used consistently across Qumran 
Aramaic and Biblical Aramaic, distance the Qumran texts 
from other corpora. Both earlier and later dialects also use 
mi and mmis (or MIN), but later Jewish and Christian 
dialects witness the growth of new apocopated forms 
for NINA, such as 738 and jin. The main thing distancing 
Qumran Aramaic from surrounding dialects is the use of 
a final N in XININ, which is purely orthographic and var- 
ies in Qumran Aramaic and Biblical Aramaic (both Daniel 
and Ezra). More significant is the second person mascu- 
line 7NI, also the usual ketiv spelling in Daniel (though 


107 As ina number of the Hermopolis Papyri (TAD A24, A2.2, A2.3, 
A2.4 and A2.5), which use the negative particle 712, rather than 
the standard x. 

108 Muraoka, Grammar, 37-50. Beyer, ATTM!, 423-25, 449-52. On 
many of these forms see also Cook, “Vowels.” 
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not Ezra), which is a full form missing from other, sur- 
rounding Aramaic text groups. All other known Aramaic 
texts, including the later Judean Desert documents, use 
shorter forms such as nix (the Official Aramaic form) 
and nx. Some debate has taken place over whether the 
Qumran Aramaic/Daniel form represents a long or 
stressed /a/ vowel already present in Official Aramaic, but 
not written there, or signifies a novel development in the 
pronunciation behind the Qumran Aramaic/Daniel form, 
perhaps influenced by Hebrew.!?? nI is a full spelling 
in Qumran Aramaic and Biblical Aramaic distinguished 
from the Official Aramaic 0ni8 on one hand, and mns of 
later Aramaic corpora on the other. The Official Aramaic 
spelling of the third-person masculine singular pronoun is 
in, and the feminine `n, though some Early Aramaic texts 
and the fifth-century BCE Sheikh Fadl inscription from 
Egypt have &n or Ni/8n. The latter forms are the ones 
found almost exclusively in Qumran Aramaic, Biblical 
Aramaic, and subsequent Jewish dialects, with the excep- 
tion of 4Q550 (Jews at the Persian Court) 7+7a.1 (11) and 
4Q204 (En*) 5ii.30 (A817) among the Qumran scrolls, and 
the noteworthy use of 31 and * in the later Judean Desert 
documents. The spelling AXIN in 4Q204 (En*) is taken by 
Fassberg, Schattner-Rieser and others to be a Hebraism,!!o 
and some have suggested that the switch from earlier 17/ 
"n to X'7/KIN is due, at least in part, to the influence of 
Hebrew orthography." 

As with NIN, Qumran Aramaic and, to a slightly lesser 
extent, Biblical Aramaic witness a shift with the third 
person plural 7138 and px, the latter being attested only 
once (4Q201 [En?] 1iii15). The older Official Aramaic 
forms were 197 (or D7) and "in (one occurrence), of which 
only the masculine form has come through to Qumran 
Aramaic and Daniel as pnn. This earlier form is used 
exclusively in nQ1o(Job) and what little is preserved of 
4Q242 (PrNab). The distribution between pnn and TUN is 
split in Biblical Aramaic (three times each), but the later 
px predominates in the remaining Qumran Aramaic 
texts, with over forty occurrences. Some of the other, post- 
Official Aramaic dialects use forms beginning with n,? 
and it of interest that the second century CE Nahal Hever 
documents still use pnn frequently alongside PN. PIN or 


109 See Cook, “Vowels,” 63-64; Muraoka and Porten, Grammar, 
43-44; Muraoka, Grammar, 41-43. 

110 This spelling also occurs in Qumran Hebrew. See Fassberg, 
“Hebraisms,” 51; Schattner-Rieser, Grammaire, 53; Cook, 
“Aramaic,” 365. In my opinion, the spelling suggests strongly 
that this copy was made at Qumran, exhibiting some features of 
what Tov has called the Qumran Scribal Practice. 

111 So Muraoka, Grammar, 37. 

112 See Cook, "Dialectology n. 
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related forms (e.g., YN, pan) are found in later Jewish and 
Christian Aramaic. Cook suggested that pnn was used 
only for the direct object in Biblical and Qumran Aramaic, 
though in fact the closely related form an is used as a 
plural subject in Ezra 5:1, and the same is true of pnn at 
1Qio (Job) xxv111.2."'3 Furthermore, {118 is clearly used as 
a direct object in Ezra 5:4 and Dan 6:25, as itis in Qumran 
Aramaic." Taking all of this evidence into account, we 
should be careful of assigning specific syntactic roles 
to H8 and pnn - they seem to be used arbitrarily based 
on the preferences of a given scribe. In light of the rela- 
tively late use of pnn in 11Qi0 (Job) and the Nahal Hever 
documents, we should also avoid dating texts with great 
specificity based on this criterion. 


Pronominal suffixes 


Masculine Common Feminine 

Singular 

First person "n-h- 

Second T-/n2-(N2-) "- 

Third n-[n- n-/8n-(nn-) 
Plural 

First person Ni-m-(r-) 

Second n2-/1-(02-) — 

Third nn-/m-(a0n-) pa/ja- 


The first-person suffixes are unremarkable in relation 
to surrounding dialects, except that the full x1— ending 
of the plural in Qumran Aramaic and Biblical Aramaic 
(fluctuating between & and n in both) is instead mixed in 
Official Aramaic between X3- and the defective form ;-.!!5 
The spelling of the second-person suffix across the range 
of dialects is typically the short T- of Official Aramaic, but 
the full spelling 72- (&3- in 1Q20 [apGen] 2.17, 5.9) occurs 
fairly regularly in a cross-section of Qumran Aramaic 
texts. This full ending is a distinctive trait of the Qumran 
Aramaic manuscripts, and as with nnix there has been 
debate over whether this is an idiosyncratic graphic repre- 
sentation of an original Official Aramaic final vowel /a/, or 
aHebraism.!6 Although the short form T- is always used in 
Biblical Aramaic of the Masoretic tradition, we saw above 


113 Cook, “Aramaic, 365, cites Rosenthal (Grammar, 23 [§29]) in 
support of this claim, though it should be noted that Rosenthal 
wrote that “With one exception ... 1371 and [i3 happen to be 
used as direct objects immediately following a verb in the per- 
fect tense" (italics added). 

114 Hence, in Ezra 5 we find precisely the opposite linguistic situa- 
tion as that suggested by Cook. 

115 The defective form appears once in Qumran Aramaic at 4Q213a 
(Levit) 3-4.2. 

116 For the former opinion see Beyer, ATTM!, 424, 449-50; Cook, 
“Vowels,” 60-61; Qimron, "Suffix"; and with some further nuance, 
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that this is not true of 4Qu3 (Dan). The long feminine 
singular suffix *2- is present in Official Aramaic along with 
the short form 7-, though in most later Jewish Aramaic 
dialects (with the exception of Christian Palestinian 
Aramaic) a short feminine form T- is the norm.!" The 
non-Qumran Judean Desert documents are mixed; 
Qumran Aramaic stands out among the other dialects for 
its exclusive use of the long form.!? As noted by Kutscher, 
the long Aramaic form also influences Qumran Hebrew, 
where it sometimes appears as an Aramaism.!? Masculine 
plural p2-/12- was usually 02- in Official Aramaic, with 
an occasional j12-/13- showing that the transition from 
mem to nun was already underway in fifth-century BCE 
Egypt. For the most part, we find the later endings with 
nun at Qumran, though 1Q20 (apGen) has the ending 22- 
at least once (8.16), perhaps twice (10.7?). It seems to me 
best to interpret this as an archaism in Aramaic rather 
than a Hebraism, though either interpretation is possible. 

The third person singular masculine n- (after a conso- 
nant) orn- (after a vowel, n- on masculine plural nouns, 
as well as prepositions such as Dy and nmp) of Qumran 
Aramaic and Biblical Aramaic is the same as in Official 
Aramaic and the later Targum Onkelos/Targum Jonathan 
dialects.?? Some other later dialects have shortened 
forms of *m-, such as Jewish Palestinian Aramaic n- and 
Samaritan Aramaic Y—. One of these is found at Qumran 
in 11918 (NJ) (7159; 8.3, 9.4), a copy dating to the Herodian 
period, and so relatively late in view of the wider corpus. 
Forms from dialects further east are different. The shorter 
feminine singular suffix n- is the standard in Official 
Aramaic and Biblical Aramaic.?! Although nn-/&8n- does 
appear a few times in Official Aramaic texts, and regu- 
larly in Targum Onkelos/Targum Jonathan after a vowel, 
this longer ending is much more widespread in Qumran 
Aramaic than in Official Aramaic, and also appears in 
more grammatical situations than in Targum Onkelos/ 


Sokoloff, “Dialects,” 751. On the Hebraism theory see Fassberg, 
*Hebraisms," 51-53. 

117 The form is not present in Biblical Aramaic. The fact that both 
the short and long forms occur in Official Aramaic may testify 
to the fact that from early on the suffix was pronounced /-ki/, 
though the phonetic consistency behind these ending is dis- 
puted. On this point see Fassberg, "Suffix"; Sokoloff, “Dialects,” 
752. 

118 One can see the stark difference between Qumran Aramaic 
and the Judean Desert documents in the examples provided by 
Muraoka, Grammar, 40. 

119 Kutscher, Isaiah Scroll, 158—61. For an alternative explanation see 
Qimron, Grammar, 266—67. 

120 See Cook, “Vowels,” 56-58. 

121 For further discussion and reference to earlier opinions see 
Fassberg, “Hebraisms,’ 53-54; Muraoka, Grammar, 40. 
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Targum Jonathan.? Other later dialects have only n-. 
Scholars have compared the long feminine singular end- 
ing to the second person 72-, and an analogous debate 
has taken place over its origins, whether it represents 
an original Aramaic vowel (Kutscher, Cook, Fassberg) or 
is a Hebraism (Fitzmyer). As for the third person plural 
forms, we find a roughly analogous situation to that of the 
independent 7197 and jx. The typical Official Aramaic 
forms are masculine 8n-/aün- and perhaps feminine j1-, 
though the masculine ending does occasionally have nun 
rather than mem.!23 As with n2- and p3/12-, the evidence 
of mn-/on- and pn-/T»- illustrates the halting transi- 
tion from mem to nun beginning to take place already in 
Official Aramaic. In Biblical Aramaic, Ezra has the Official 
Aramaic D7- and Daniel jn-, followed by most Qumran 
Aramaic texts. Some mem forms persist into later periods, 
as with oman in 4Qui2 (Dan?) (MT Daniel niin), onnos 
in 4Q570 (Unid. Text D) 6.6, and more conspicuously the 
later Nahal Hever documents.?^ The full spelling of the 
feminine suffix (115 e.g., 40531 [EnGiants^] 1.4) is found 
in Qumran Aramaic in addition to the defective form. 


Demonstrative pronouns 


Near: "This" Far: "That" 
Masculine singular — {7/77 TT (127) 
Feminine singular NT — 
Common plural Dx [ros (TOR) TON 


The singular masculine short demonstrative 17 makes its 
first appearance in Qumran Aramaic, signalling a clear 
development from Official Aramaic s/n (rarely /ny1 
XIT) and Biblical Aramaic n17, although the short form qt 
does occur in a variety of inscriptions predating or con- 
temporary with Official Aramaic.!25 The Qumran Aramaic 
17 is a forerunner of the later Jewish and Christian 
Aramaic forms "T (when a sentence subject), j"15» (when 


122  Fassberg (*Hebraisms, 54) and Sokoloff (“Dialects,’ 751-52) 
pointed out that the long ending was primarily a feature of 1Q20 
(apGen), which was true at the time. However, the ending has 
now come to light in many other Aramaic Qumran scrolls (e.g., 
4Q197 [Tob^] 4ii.2, 4Q213a [Levi] 3-4.6, 4Q537 [TJacob?] 12.3, 
4Q541 [apocrLevi^?] 9i.4, and 4Q549 [VisAmrams?] 2.2), so that 
it can said to have a much wider distribution. 

123 The feminine is either poorly attested or, according to Muraoka 
and Porten (Grammar, 46, n. 215), not attested at all. 

124 Muraoka, Grammar, 41. As with some of the other forms already 
discussed, it is at least conceivable that these are Hebraisms, 
though an archaism from earlier Aramaic seems more likely. 

125 For references see Schwiderski, DARZ, 291. 3t is also found in 
a second century BCE inscription from Mt. Gerizim (Naveh, 
"Samaria"). 
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an adjective), and 117.16 It may be that a single occurrence 
of 777 is found at 4Q544 (VisAmramb) 2.2.77 Although far 
surpassed in number by 77, the longer form 17 does occur 
in thirteen manuscripts at Qumran, in some cases (e.g. 
1Q20 [apGen] and 4Q537 [TJacob?]) in mixed usage with 
the short form. The later Judean Desert documents have 
a surprising mixture of n1, 77, 137, and (mostly) &17/117.28 
The Qumran Aramaic and Biblical Aramaic far demon- 
strative T7 (Ezra; j27 in Daniel)? is mixed between 7}, T7, 
and Ti in Official Aramaic. We find T1 and 71 alongside 
the independent forms xin and N'n serving as demon- 
stratives in the later Judean Desert documents, while 
subsequent Jewish and Christian dialects shift further to 
using N11 and 877.130 Aside from the interdental to den- 
tal shift from 1 to 7, the feminine N7 matches the Official 
Aramaic Nt, which also has once 717.3! Like the masculine 
form, it later shifts to 87 (subject) and 877 (adjective) in 
Jewish and Christian Aramaic. The plural near demon- 
strative n5N, standard in Official Aramaic, may occur once 
at Qumran in 4Q536 (Birth of Noah*) 2ii.12, and twice 
in Biblical Aramaic (Jer 10:1, Ezra 535).3? The Qumran 
Aramaic and Biblical Aramaic form is otherwise always 
pox /jx. The other Judean Desert texts witness to both noN 
and Pòn, though it should be remembered that Nabatean 


126 On some of these forms see the study of Folmer, “Pronouns.” 

127 So Puech (DJD 31:327), Schattner-Rieser (Grammaire, 63), 
and Muraoka (Grammar, 47), though it may also be the more 
expected [7 prefaced by an interrogative 7|, as suggested by 
Kobelski (Melchizedek, 32). On other dialectical forms see Cook, 
"Dialectology" 8, 10-1; “Aramaic,” 367. The later grammatical 
functions noted by Cook may support Kobelski's view. 

128 See Schattner-Rieser, Grammaire, 62-63. 

129 Muraoka’s interpretation of [273 in 4Q209 (Enastr?) 23.5 
(Grammar, 49) is clearly mistaken based on the parallel in 4Q210 
(Enastr*) 1iia+b+c.16. 

130 Or very occasionally other forms, such as "2"7 in Targum 
Onkelos/Targum Jonathan. Muraoka and Porten (Grammar, 
58) note that 17 is occasionally used in a demonstrative way in 
Official Aramaic. 

131 Muraoka and Porten, Grammar, 56-57. The use of N11 and 
N'n as far demonstrative pronouns is completely absent from 
Qumran Aramaic, where they are used primarily as the second 
component of a predicate clause, e.g., 8171 “IN “He is my father" 
(4Q197 [Tob^] 4iii.8) or a subject. Dan 2:32 and 6:1 do have N11 
as a far demonstrative, but Biblical Aramaic usage otherwise 
resembles Qumran Aramaic. 

132 As Schattner-Rieser (Grammaire, 63) points out, the word nos 
in 4Q536 (Birth of Noah*) may also be the proper noun “God,” 
with the context supporting either interpretation. The fact that 
this scroll otherwise falls into line with Qumran Aramaic may 
support Schattner-Rieser’s opinion, though see also Puech, 
DJD 31169. NON also appears in the single verse of Aramaic in 
Jeremiah, in 4Q7o (Jer?) 5i.4. See also the profile for 4Q536 (Birth 
of Noah‘) and the relevant discussion there. 
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preserves n5N.333 Later Jewish and Christian Aramaic dia- 
lects used forms similar to, or developed from, Qumran 
Aramaic and Biblical Aramaic, such as jb, [>8/P5x, 
and r»n/p^n. The far demonstrative plural 7x is stable 
across a wide spectrum of dialects encompassing Official 
Aramaic (along with the alternate *2»N), Qumran Aramaic, 
Biblical Aramaic, and the later Judean Desert documents. 
Subsequent Jewish and Christian forms are 7198 and òM, 
or simply the independent pronoun (PYN, jun or the like). 
At Nahal Hever, and perhaps once at Qumran, we also find 
the independent 7138 used in a far demonstrative sense.!?* 


5.2 Formation of Verbs and Nouns (Morphology) 

The formation of verbs and nouns is another area where 

elements distinguishing Qumran Aramaic from surround- 

ing dialects may be recognized. A few of these features 

appear to be part of the same phonetic/orthographic phe- 

nomena discussed above for the pronouns, and so will be 

dealt with first. 

In the suffix conjugation there are four sufformatives 

that warrant comment:!35 

1 The second-person masculine singular ending is 
often the short form n- found in Official Aramaic 
(e.g, mn “you saw” 1Q20 [apGen] 14.17), though a 
longer &n-/nn- suffix is found a number of times 
across a range of copies (e.g., Nm 1Q20 [apGen] 
14.14). Biblical Aramaic shows this same mix, with 
long endings at Dan 2:41, 434, and 5:27. While 
later Jewish and Christian dialects tend to use the 
short form, the long form is also attested in some 
places.?6 As with the pronoun nn38 and pronominal 
suffixes 12- and X87-, scholars have debated the pos- 
sibility of an original Aramaic vowel versus Hebrew 
influence.!37 

2. The second-person masculine plural verb suffix in 
Official Aramaic is mixed between nn- and [n-/n- 
1.38 In Biblical Aramaic and Qumran Aramaic, 
however, it is always jn- (rarely written defectively 
as ]n—), as is the standard in later dialects. Here we 
see the same basic shift from n to } endings, as in sev- 
eral of the pronouns. 


133 See Cook, "Dialectology, 8, 10. 

134 Muraoka, Grammar, 49. 

135 Iwillnotdealhere with the suffix-conjugation third-person mas- 
culine plural verb ending Ti- (rather than Official Aramaic 1-), 
discussed by Fassberg, “Verbal System,” 75. What he considers 
his most secure example, in 1020 (apGen) 5.16, is actually in the 
prefix conjugation, severely weakening the presence of this fea- 
ture in Qumran Aramaic. See also Muraoka, Grammar, 99. 

136 See Fassberg, “Verbal System,” 70-71. 

137 See Muraoka, Grammar, 98. 

138 See, e.g., Muraoka and Porten, Grammar, 97, 100-101. 
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3. In Official Aramaic and the consonantal text (ketiv) 
of Biblical Aramaic the third-person singular femi- 
nine verb suffix is the shared masculine 1—.13? Several 
Qumran Aramaic manuscripts, however, attest to 
a distinctive feminine ending N- (e.g., RW [1Q20 
20.6], Xn [4Q202 1ii2]).4^? This same ending is 
found in later Jewish dialects, such as that of the 
Onkelos and Jonathan targums.!^! 

4. The first person common ending is j- in Official 
Aramaic, but in both Biblical Aramaic and Qumran 
Aramaic we find uniformly the longer ending N1-, 
and we may note that the same is found in the third 
to second century BCE Maresha bowl inscriptions.!^? 
RJ- is also used in the subsequent Jewish and 
Christian dialects. 

One of the most striking traits of the verbal system used 

only in Biblical Aramaic, Qumran Aramaic, and the other 

Judean Desert documents, is an idiosyncratic practice of 

using a — prefix for the third person singular and plural 

forms of the verb 817 “to be" in the prefix conjugation (e.g., 

mind, mn5, mnd). This practice is unknown in Official 

Aramaic, and some have posited that Biblical Aramaic and 

Qumran Aramaic inherited an old —5 jussive-precative 

prefix known from a group of Early Aramaic inscriptions 

influenced by Akkadian, which they put to their own use 
as a stand-in prefix to avoid verb forms that may be con- 
fused with the Tetragrammaton.^^ As Schattner-Rieser 
observed, the fact that the Tetragrammaton is never 
otherwise used to refer to God in Qumran Aramaic cor- 
roborates this probable avoidance.!^9 Recently, Fassberg 
has proposed a completely different line of development, 
in which avoidance of the Tetragrammaton does not play 


139 The qere tradition of Biblical Aramaic, however, vocalizes these 
verbs as if they had the /-a/ ending seen graphically in the 
Qumran Aramaic form. 

140 Opportunities for use of the form are rare in the preserved texts. 
It is found at 1020 (apGen) 5.12, 13.16, 20.6, 22.28; 4Q201 (En?) 
1iii.16; and 4Q202 (En?) íii.2. 

141 See Fassberg “Verbal System,’ 
Grammaire, 70. 

142 Eshel, Puech, and Kloner, “Maresha,” 41. 

143 There are a few exceptions to this rule, collected by Schattner- 
Rieser, Grammaire, 71, though not all of the readings are certain. 
For discussion see Sokoloff, “Dialects,” 750-51; Fassberg, “Verbal 
System,” 68-69; and Fassberg, “Nimb? In this study Fassberg 
includes exceptions from the Cairo Geniza copy of the Aramaic 
Levi Document in his numbers, though placing this copy with 
the Aramaic Qumran scrolls for these purposes is highly ques- 
tionable from a methodological viewpoint (the same thing is 
done in Muraoka’s Grammar). 

144 Fora review of the different suggestions, see Rubin, “Preforma- 
tive.” Also, Kaufman, “Reflections,” 150. 

145 See the discussion appended to Fassberg “Verbal System,” 81. 


75-76; Schattner-Rieser, 
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a part.146 Whatever the case, the old prefix, were it indeed 
known, was available for all verb stems. Yet in Biblical 
Aramaic and Qumran Aramaic it was restricted to the root 
17.147 Moreover, Biblical Aramaic and Qumran Aramaic 
may use the —5 prefix in an indicative sense, unlike the 
old Early Aramaic and Akkadian jussive-precative prefix. 
Although a —5 prefix was used in Late Eastern Aramaic 
dialects, it was not restricted there to 8”1n, and Fassberg 
is justified in distancing this from the Biblical Aramaic 
and Qumran Aramaic usage.!^? The practice is not found 
in later Jewish Aramaic dialects, and thus serves as a truly 
distinctive feature of Biblical Aramaic, Qumran Aramaic, 
and the other Judean Desert Aramaic texts. 

Some differences between Qumran Aramaic and the 
later Judean Desert documents have been indicated above, 
but two further items should be added to these. First, 
Aaron Koller noted an interesting discrepancy in the mor- 
phology of the 5yana/Syanx conjugation between Official 
Aramaic, Biblical Aramaic, and Qumran Aramaic on the 
one hand, and the second century CE Judean Desert docu- 
ments and Nabatean on the other.!*9 In the former group 
of texts we find the first letter of verbal roots beginning 
with V, D, and 1 (i.e., a sibilant) undergoing metathesis 
with the infixed —n- of the conjugation, as in WATIN (YN, 
1020 [apGen] 21.25), »3non (573v, uQıo [Job] 24.5), and 
Janwn (TW, 4Q533 [EnGiants*] 4.2). This is the expected 
norm across almost all Aramaic dialects, with the excep- 
tion of Nabatean and the Judean Desert documents, 
which show “a consistent lack of the expected sibilant 
metathesis for [H]ithpe'el verbs"5? Examples from the 
Judean Desert texts are 7atns (yat, P. Yadin 7:16), *Tvnn 
(a Tw, P. Yadin 53:3), and nawm (naw, P. Yadin 54:10).!5! 
Muraoka has also noted the unusual full spelling yaa mx 
"exact punishment" in Nahal Hever 50.9, though not much 
can be made of one irregularity.15? 


146  Fassberg, “samo” 

147 In Fassberg's opinion (*NiT5, 16), this may simply capture the 
earliest stages of 5 as a prefix in Jewish Aramaic, with its attach- 
ment to 8171 being due to the fact that its “consonants are weak 
and thus prone to morphological innovation.’ 

148 Fassberg, "Verbal System,” 69. On these later dialects see espe- 
cially Rubin, “Preformative.” 

149 Koller, “Dialects,” 203-4. For the situation of 5yoe versus byan 
forms, and 5yanms versus bpann forms, see the discussion above 
on the orthographic, and likely phonetic, shift between 1 and N 
in Qumran Aramaic. 

150 The quotation, also cited by Koller (“Dialects,” 203-4), is found 
in Yadin, Bar Kokhba, 23. On the Nabatean texts, see especially 
Morgenstern, “Nabataean,” 139. 

151 As noted by Koller and Morgenstern, the non-metathesized 
forms also occur occasionally in Qumran Hebrew. For examples 
see Qimron, Grammar, 239. 

152 Muraoka, Grammar, 113. 
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The second difference is seen in the morphology of 
the infinitive. In the dialects up to and including Qumran 
Aramaic, the standard way of forming the infinitive of the 
base peal (G) stem was with a prefixed 5 and n, examples 
being nm "to fear" (4Q198 [Tobe] 13) and Tayn “to 
do" (4Q212 [En8] 1iv.16).53 For the derived stems there 
is typically a 5 prefix and a n/N suffix, as in 759x5 “to 
teach” (4Q201 [En?] 1iii15) and nw25n^ “to clothe” (nQio 
[Job] 29.7). However, already in Official Aramaic, and in 
Qumran Aramaic as well, we occasionally find derived- 
stem forms that include a prefixed n, for example with 
mnn “to bring" in Official Aramaic (n"nB, TAD A2.411) 
and at Qumran xn) (4Q542 [TQahat] 111.6) and s9097 
(4Q544 [VisAmram>] 1.1; though, importantly, nay» in 
the parallel at 4Q545 [VisAmram‘] 1a-bii.13)./5^ This latter 
combination becomes the norm in most later Jewish and 
Christian dialects, and in the Judean Desert documents 
we see an undeniable increase in use of this form when 
compared to Biblical Aramaic and Qumran Aramaic (e.g., 
mawn, npnynbo, and &12yn5).55 Moreover, Muraoka and 
Schattner-Rieser note some other innovative infinitive 
forms in these texts, like ynan (Nahal Hever 7.17, 57), a 
construction typical of later Jewish dialects, and bya 
(Nahal Hever 7.26, 57), identical to the Syriac pattern.!56 
It seems, then, that we see a clear development in the 
morphology of the derived stem infinitives in some of 
the Judean Desert documents, similar to forms that will 
become well-established in later dialects. 

Steven Fassberg has drawn attention to another full 
spelling that appears to reflect a morphological or pho- 
nological shift taking place in some Qumran Aramaic 
manuscripts57 He cited five instances where a peal 
imperfect form is spelled with a long vowel, graphically 
representing /o/ or /u/ in the final or penultimate con- 
sonant (e.g, no? in 4Q534 [Birth of Noah?] 7.4) instead 
of the expected /a/ vowel inferred for Official Aramaic 
(ie. ?0r).59 Muraoka has added a number of other 


153 See Muraoka, Grammar, 103-106. Rarely this stem will not have 
the n; for the common exception of 3X5 in Official Aramaic 
see Muraoka and Porten, Grammar, 108. 

154 Muraoka and Porten, Grammar, 108-109; Muraoka, Grammar, 
104-105. 

155 Cf. Muraoka (Grammar, 105) for references. See also Ezra 5:9 
11205, though the proper interpretation of the form there is 
disputed, as the ending may indicate the determined state or a 
pronominal suffix. 

156 Muraoka, Grammar, 104-105; Schattner-Rieser, Grammaire, 
7-72. 

157  Fassberg, "Verbal System," 73-74. Though see already Kutscher, 
"Genesis Apocryphon,’ 13. 

158 One of the examples cited by Fassberg is not correct: His yn 
(1Q20 [apGen] 6.4) should instead be read Syma. As a result, 
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occurrences, though some of these are from the later 
Judean Desert documents and Cairo Geniza copy of the 
Aramaic Levi Document, and so should not be considered 
as Qumran Aramaic in a straightforward way.*? The lon- 
ger form is that known from later Jewish and Christian 
dialects, such as Christian Palestinian Aramaic.!90 

The use of N in some situations to indicate the internal 
vowel of hollow-root verbs was already noted in the sec- 
tion on orthography and phonology above, and scholars 
have debated the extent to which this is a morphological 
change. These forms, all found in the participle construc- 
tion, are present in Biblical Aramaic and Qumran Aramaic 
(e.g., ONP, Dan 2:31; &'DNp, Dan 7:16; PAXT, Dan 3:31; ONP, 
2Q24 [NJ] 446; ryan PONT, 1020 [apGen] 0.7; PINT, 40544 
[VisAmramP] 110; 487, 4Q209 [Enastr>] 23.3).!6! Little 
evidence for the relevant forms is preserved in the later 
Judean Desert texts, but the N participle is well known 
from later Jewish and Christian dialects. When we look 
at Official Aramaic, however, we find no occurrences of 
the participle with & representing the internal vowel, but 
rather * only.!6* Beyer and others after him assumed that 
this implies a process of monopthongization, combining 
the double vowel of a diphthong /ay/ into one sound /e/.163 
In fact, there is no way of being sure that this is the case, 
and Schattner-Rieser adopts the alternative explanation 
that the N simply serves the purpose of distinguishing the 
active and passive participle forms.!6* Whatever the pho- 
netic reality was behind the graphic change, this feature 
constitutes a clear difference between Official Aramaic 
and Biblical Aramaic/Qumran Aramaic. 

Finally, there are two verbal lexical items that deserve 
mention. The first pertains to the words signifying one's 
ability to do something, “to be able,” 5"n3 and 5"». In 
Official Aramaic, both of these words are used to describe 
the state of one's ability, almost exclusively in negative 
statements: 3311 1 T^i 521 xd "We shall not be able to 


his “miqtol” forms are not represented. The other occurrences 
given by Fassberg are at 4Q530 (EnGiants^) 2ii15, 4Q534 (Birth 
of Noah?) 7.4, 4Q541 (apocrLevi^?) 24ii.5, 40542 (TQahat) 1ii.3, 
and nQro (Job) xxxi11.9. Most of these match the Masoretic 
vocalization of Biblical Aramaic. 

159 Muraoka, Grammar, 107-108. Also Cook, “Aramaic,” 372. 

160 As noted by Kutscher, “Genesis Apocryphon,’ 13. 

161 As pointed out by Schattner-Rieser (Grammaire, 77) and oth- 
ers, the Biblical Aramaic qere appears to follow the vocalization 
expected of a form with ? representing the internal vowel, and 
therefore seems at odds with the ketiv. 

162  Muraoka and Porten (Grammar, 131, n. 607) do, however, wonder 
if this is simply due to a lack of adequate attestation for the rel- 
evant forms. 

163 Beyer, ATTM! 53, 16-20; Cook, “Aramaic,” 364; Muraoka, 
Grammar, 30-31; Gzella, Cultural History, 207. 

164 Schattner-Rieser, Grammaire, 77. 
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institute against you a suit or process ...” (TAD B3.412— 
13); 227) PT nu 97D 8d "We shall not be able to bring 
" (TAD B3.12:25). The lex- 
eme 5"723 is used in the Sefire inscriptions and Saqqara 


against you suit or process ... 


papyrus, while 5”> occurs already in the Deir Alla inscrip- 
tion, so that both words are present in Early Aramaic. In 
Official Aramaic, 5"73 is more frequent, with around forty 
preserved instances, compared to around twenty-five for 
5"»65 In Biblical Aramaic, usage is tilted in the other 
direction, with all occurrences being found in Daniel: 
twelve 5"»' and four 5"13. One may rightly ask whether 
there is enough evidence to extrapolate a shift in use from 
these texts, but it is interesting that in Qumran Aramaic 
we find only »"» (at least seventeen times in nine texts).166 
Neither 5"55 nor 5"» appears in the later Judean Desert 
documents, but 5"53 falls out of use in favour of 9” in all 
later Jewish and Christian dialects. Biblical Aramaic and, 
to an even greater extent, Qumran Aramaic appear to sig- 
nal the earliest stages of this shift. 

Fassberg has noted a comparable situation with two 
Aramaic roots meaning “to go" or “to walk,’ Tn and 
175n.57 Like Early Aramaic and Official Aramaic, Biblical 
Aramaic and Qumran Aramaic make a basic distinction 
between the two forms, using T^ for the prefix conju- 
gation (imperfect) and infinitive forms, and T'5n as a 
suppletive paradigm for the suffix conjugation (perfect) 
and participle.!68 In a response to Fassberg, Jan Joosten 
averred that it is, in fact, »"tN "to go" that serves as the 
suppletive paradigm for 1, not Tòn, which has a differ- 
ent semantic range.!6? While this distinction is generally 
upheld in the Aramaic of Targum Onkelos and Targum 
Jonathan, in other Jewish and Christian dialects 1751 and 
bryg take over the old uses of Tan. 

Noun morphology in Qumran Aramaic has focused 
largely on an apparent shift in the vocalization of a tri- 
consonant noun class realized in Official Aramaic and 
Biblical Aramaic as q°shut or q*shot (Vwp "truth, righ- 
teousness,' often referred to as the qtul pattern), with 
the full vowel placed between the second and third 
consonants."? This pattern fits into a more general 


165 For the occurrences, see the relevant entries in Schwiderski, 
DARII. 

166 The one proposed occurrence of SAD at 40530 (EnGiants) 5.2 
is very uncertain, and no argument can be built on it. 

167  Fassberg, "Verbal System,’ 68-69. 

168  4Q542 (TQahat) 1ii.13 also uses T"7n for the nominalized ithpaal 
form ninm ?nnNa “by their conduct” 

169 See Joosten's response at the end of Fassberg's article "Verbal 
System," 78-80. I am inclined to agree with Joosten on this point. 

170 Typically spelled in both corpora defectively: e.g, VWP, as at 
Dan 2:47, 4:34. For the pattern in Official Aramaic see Muraoka 
and Porten, Grammar, 80-81. 
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tendency in these dialects to have the weight of the full 
vowel placed in the last syllable for the absolute-state 
noun (e.g., 123, 302, 09, 5n). While we cannot know with 
certainty how these words were pronounced when the 
texts were written — the vocalization of the Masoretes for 
Biblical Aramaic deriving from a much later period - some 
full spellings in Qumran Aramaic suggest that the Official 
Aramaic and Biblical Aramaic pronunciation had shifted 
to gosht/qusht or, more likely, to a vocalization with two 
full vowels: qushut, qushot, qoshot, or goshut.“ Support 
for gosht/qusht (= qutl) vocalization is seen in preserved 
spellings such as ov (1020 [apGen] 2.7, 40542 [TQahat] 
1ii.8), 3n (1020 [apGen] 20.14, 4Q203 [EnGiants?] 7a.3), 
TUS (1Q20 [apGen] 1.1, 4Q554 [NJ?] 2ii12), and own 
(4Q530 [EnGiants?] 2ii--6—12[? ].19). Such spellings have at 
times been ascribed to Hebrew influence, since this is a 
well-known noun pattern from that language.!7? However, 
Kutscher ultimately rejected a possible Hebrew prov- 
enance in favor of an internal Aramaic development. 
Working from the fact that the more expected pattern 
from Official Aramaic and Biblical Aramaic also appears 
in Qumran Aramaic (e.g, pn in 1020 [apGen] 13.16, 
4Q531 [EnGiants*] 22.3; DIN in 4Q550 [Jews at the Persian 
Court] 1.7; and ON in 5Q15 [NJ] 1ii.7), sometimes in close 
proximity to the alternate forms just listed, Kutscher was 
the first to hypothesize that the implied vocalization 
must, in fact, be qushut or qoshot, noting similar forms in 
Qumran Hebrew.!? This full vocalization was confirmed 
by the publication of 4Q542 (TQahat), which contains the 
spelling "ovp at 1ii.1./7^ Muraoka rightly judged that there 
is a low possibility of this spelling being a scribal mistake, 
reinforcing the impression that a number of the Qumran 
Aramaic texts reflect a more fully-vocalized noun pattern 
than in Official Aramaic and Biblical Aramaic, even if the 
origins of this development remain obscure.!”5 


171 For the most recent and extensive treatment of the topic see 
Muraoka, Grammar, 66—70. 

172 With reference to 1Q20 (apGen) Kutscher (“Genesis 
Apocryphon,” 12-13) stated that, “[t]he qutl pattern of the noun 
appears in the indeterminate state as qotl (qutl)..., exactly as 
in Hebrew. In ‘correct’ Aramaic it should have been qtol, e.g. 
vp, jpn.” Of the word Sow in 4Q542 (TQahat) 1ii.1, Puech 
("Qahat") wrote, "La forme Qw$wrT (avant correction) et ii 1 
montre non l'hésitation entre la forme qutl (type hébreu) et qtol 
(plus araméenne) mais un compromise." 

173 Kutscher, “Cave I,” 181; Kutscher, Language, 396-98. This pos- 
sibility was initially eschewed by Muraoka (“Segolate,” 231-32), 
but he later accepted it as likely (Grammar, 69). 

174 As argued by Cook, “Kohath,” 207-9. 

175  Muraoka, Grammar, 69, n. 290. 
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53 Ways of Communicating: Some Larger Syntactic 
and Idiomatic Traits of Qumran Aramaic 

Thus far my overview has focused on the writing system, 
phonology, and word formation of Qumran Aramaic at 
the level of individual words or morphemes. However, 
some of the most interesting features of any language are 
how it arranges words and clauses in order to form a larger 
system of written or spoken communication. Attaining a 
thorough grasp of this topic is significantly more difficult 
than for words and morphemes alone, since a higher- 
order study of this sort includes many moving parts, 
which can be measured in any number of ways. In the 
case of Qumran Aramaic, it is also hampered by the frag- 
mentary nature of the scrolls. I do not claim here to give 
anything approaching a comprehensive overview of how 
Qumran Aramaic communicates in relation to surround- 
ing Aramaic text groups, but simply to offer a sounding of 
some salient facets of Qumran Aramaic’s “way of speak- 
ing” that overlap significantly with the linguistic domains 
of syntax and semantics. Most of these facets have been 
discussed already by others. I will begin by treating use 
of the verb in sentence structure, and then move to other, 
non-verbal constructions. 

A pervasive verbal construction shared by Biblical 
Aramaic and Qumran Aramaic (along with many other 
earlier and later dialects, including Official Aramaic) is 
the so-called periphrastic phrase, in which the verb x”1n 
"to be" is combined with another verb, usually to convey 
ongoing action.!79 x10 is always in a finite form, thereby 
governing the tense of the phrase. It is typically followed 
by the participle conjugation of the second verb, which 
defines the specific content of the action (e.g, nnn niv 
am “And I was dwelling" 1020 [apGen] 21.7; mnn nni(m 
pwpm pnn "And y]ou will be agitating and making 
trouble" 4Q537 [TJacob?] 9.2). Occasionally, this order is 
reversed (e.g., nnn mn “I was looking" 1020 [apGen] 13.11; 
125 xind yt "Let it be known to you" 4Q203 [EnGiants?] 
8.6).77 x17 is found rarely in the imperative, in most cases 
conveying a durative command to “be doing" something 


176 On this phenomenon see Fassberg, "Verbal System," 71-72; 
Muraoka, Grammar, 175-79; Geiger, “Periphrastic,” 214-15. 

177 For the few exceptions to the usual constructions see Muraoka, 
Grammar, 177. Muraoka argues (Grammar, 175, n. 71 and 72) 
that Fassberg is incorrect to include 8179 y"T' and some simi- 
lar forms in his list of this construction, though here Muraoka 
is surely making black and white an area that is rather grey. He 
asserts that this phrase “has nothing to do with the continuative, 
repetitive aspect." It is true that it is not repetitive, but neither 
are some other periphrastic uses. That it is not “continuative” is 
not clear, since one might plausibly argue that the expression 
intends to convey that one ought to know and keep on knowing, 
ie. to keep in mind. 
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habitually (e.g, maay ]55 ja pan rép]yp sm “Be set 
a[p]artandcleanofall[mi]xture" 4Q542 [TQahat ]1i.8—9).!79 
While Fassberg was right to point out that nin ntn and 
Nin? yr are frozen expressions also found in Biblical 
Aramaic, his and Muraoka's assumption that Qumran 
Aramaic usage must be influenced by Biblical Aramaic 
(Daniel and Ezra respectively) is not convincing. Is it 
not possible that nn ntn was a visionary expression used 
more widely in the Jewish sphere, drawn upon by Daniel 
and other Qumran texts as a common idiom? The issue 
should not be judged in advance based on an assump- 
tion that Daniel had an authoritative status not enjoyed 
by some other Jewish Aramaic texts at this time, even if 
we may, in the end, deem this to be the case. In addition, 
the question of dating for texts other than Daniel is not 
yet a settled issue. As for 8195 ym, that expression is well 
attested in Official Aramaic (7177 yT, without the Jewish 
Aramaic — prefix on 8171), especially if we now consider 
the Bactrian texts from the early Hellenistic period in the 
Khalili collection.!8° Against this wider Official Aramaic 
background, any argument for the exclusive influence of 
Ezra loses its force. If there is anything to be gleaned from 
Qumran Aramaic using the periphrastic construction, it 
is that it conforms to the situation also found in Biblical 
Aramaic and Official Aramaic. 

A couple of special verbal features are shared by 
Daniel and 1Q20 (apGen), setting these two works off 
from the surrounding Aramaic dialects. The first is use 
of the prefix conjugation as a preterit, carrying the sense 
of something that is recalled as having taken place in the 
past.!8! This occurs six times in Daniel, always governed 
by a preceding suffix-conjugation verb or temporal clause 
indicating action in the past. One example is Dan 4:2: 
‘AD WRI "rm oim nn on “I saw a dream, and it 
frightened me ...and the visions of my head agitated me."182 
The same thing happens three times in 1Q20 (apGen), 
the third instance being part of Noah's dream in column 
13: PPNI javi sav ^m [pao] .. Pr xm op Ann mm 
n5 mam ... “I was amazed at this olive tree ... [the four] 
winds of heaven blowing powerfully ... and breaking it to 


178 It should be noted, however, that Gianto (“Aramaic,’ 21) recently 
argued that it bears the sense rather of “trying” to do some- 
thing in certain texts. See also Muraoka and Porten, Grammar, 
206-207. 

179 Fassberg, “Verbal System,’ 72. A very similar statement is made 
by Muraoka, Grammar, 176. 

180 Naveh and Shaked, Bactria. 

181 Noted by Joosten in his response to Fassberg, “Verbal System,” 
80. See also Muraoka, Grammar, 170. 

182 Also Dan 4:2, 17, 33; 5:6; 6:20; 7:16. 
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pieces" (1Q20 [apGen] 13.15-16).183 There is some ques- 
tion of whether the agreement between Daniel and 1Q20 
[apGen] on this grammatical feature may be ascribed to 
genre, since these are two of the best-preserved Aramaic 
story collections from the Second Temple period, both 
of which often cast narrative in the past. Whatever the 
case, this shared feature is striking in view of our available 
evidence. 

A second mutual feature is the impersonal plural par- 
ticiple 7778 used to indicate something said by a vaguely 
specified subject "they." This is always in reference to a pro- 
nouncement being made by an authority, either earthly or 
heavenly. In Daniel we find it three times, one being the 
command in Dan 3:4 to fall down and worship the golden 
image: NW) WAX NANY PINN n2» Dna sop sm» "And 
the herald called out loudly, 'To you they are speaking, O 
peoples, and nations, and language groups ..."!8^ Here the 
identity of “they” is not specified, though “they” clearly 
have the stamp of authority. The same thing is found in 
1020 (apGen) 6.15, as part of one of Noah's visions: 5p 
rn N^ PN 15 ynwr "I heard a voice, ‘To you they are 
speaking, O Noah!"!85 Note the similar constructions of 
«5 prefix + pronominal suffix + PNN + addressee(s)> in 
both examples, an arrangement also used Dan 4:28. In 
all cases but Dan 3:4 the construction is used as part of a 
dream-vision, and to my knowledge is not found in earlier 
Aramaic, unless we consider the phrase jan[3] pas n3 
of Sefire 1C: to be a pair of participles ("Thus they are 
saying [and thus they are wr]iting") rather than the suffix 
conjugation, as assumed by Fitzmyer.!86 

A wider agreement between Daniel and a number of 
Qumran Aramaic texts is found in their common adoption 
of the historic participle in narrative situations, something 
that again might have to do with genre. Gzella discussed 
the phenomenon of the Aramaic participle extending its 
verbal functions following the period of Official Aramaic, 
including its use as a substitution for the suffix conjuga- 
tion (“Perfekt”) indicating past action.!?? The first place 
this happens with any certainty and regularity is the book 
of Daniel, as in the sentence 7331 TWN TITW Ppa PINI 
RTII NY [D 133 “Then Shadrach, Meshach, and Abednego 


183 See 1Q20 (apGen) 2.13 and 6.15. In the passage cited above we 
also see a nice example of the "historic present" participle 
(1103), on which, see Muraoka, Grammar, 174. 

184 The other instances are at Dan 4:28 and 7:5. 

185 This statement is especially close in wording to that in Dan 4:28. 

186 See Fitzmyer, Sefire, 19, 73. This would fit the profile of the expres- 
sions in Daniel and 1920 (apGen), especially that in Dan 7:5. 

187 Gzella, "Erscheinungsformen" Also see the examples cited by Li, 
“Participle.” 
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departed from the midst of the fire" (Dan 3:26).58 The 
same function is found regularly in Qumran Aramaic, a 
good example being the beginning of the angelic dispute 
over Amram in 4Q544 (VisAmram?) 110: 5y PINT pan &m 
]r^àN “And behold, two (beings) were having a dispute 
over me and saying[..."? It is significant that this novelty 
in narrative use of the participle is employed so similarly 
in Biblical Aramaic and Qumran Aramaic.!9° 

Another use of the participle that distinguishes Biblical 
Aramaic and Qumran Aramaic from Official Aramaic is 
as the verb in a “performative utterance,’ the function of 
which “is to perform an act, rather than describe one.” 
In both Classical Biblical Hebrew and Official Aramaic, 
the customary way to make such an utterance was to use 
the suffix conjugation: nna *3n23 “I bless you by Ptah” 
(e.g, TAD A2.:2); ..^2 POR mm^ orn nTn "I proclaim 
today by the Lord your God that ..." (Deut 26:3). The situ- 
ation changes in Biblical Aramaic and Qumran Aramaic, 
where we now find a mixture of the suffix conjugation 
and, more often, the participle: ... *1 83905 MININ pymnn 
“We (hereby) inform the king that ...” (Ezra 436); 735 195i 
..T]pan NIX "03 wy "And now you, Amram my son, I 
comma([nd ..." (4Q542 [TQahat] 1ii.9—10).?? This shows 
that in Biblical Aramaic and Qumran Aramaic the shift 
from the suffix conjugation to participle for performa- 
tive utterances was partially complete, on the way to later 
dialects, where the participle is used with yet greater 
diversity.1?3 

One area where some differences may be perceived 
between Biblical Aramaic (particularly Daniel) on the one 
hand, and Qumran Aramaic on the other, is word order, 
or preferred sentence structure. This is a topic deserving 


188 See Gzella, “Erscheinungsformen,’ 401, who noted that employ- 
ment of the participle in this way in Daniel is concentrated 
in Dan 3:3-7, 26-27; 4:3-5; and 5:5-10, and discussed other 
examples. 

189 For a discussion of, and elaboration on, the Qumran evidence, 
see Schattner-Rieser, Grammaire, 120; Muraoka, Grammar, 
174-75. 

190 Li, “Participle,” wished to nuance the functions of the parti- 
ciple in the Aramaic of Daniel in comparison with previous 
approaches. While he disagrees with some ways in which the 
participle has been construed in earlier scholarship, my impres- 
sion is that, even if adopting his conclusions, the functions of 
the participle in Qumran Aramaic would not differ greatly from 
that in Daniel. 

191 Quoted from Rogland, “Performative,” 277. 

192 See especially Loesov, "Present Time,” 19-23; and Rogland, 
"Performative" The same shift takes place in Late Biblical 
Hebrew and Qumran Hebrew, on which see Rogland, Qatal. 

193 For a discussion of the performative participle in Classical 
Syriac, see Rogland, “Syriac.” Note, too, the somewhat skeptical 
assessment of Li, "Participle," 81-82. 
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of extended treatment, though only a few of the most 
basic observations will be made here. Despite the many 
interesting facets of syntax, I will focus primarily on verb 
placement relative to the main subject and object(s) of a 
clause or sentence. As a preliminary caveat, it is impor- 
tant to emphasize again the need to recognize generic 
differences among our texts and the role genre may 
play in word order. What is more, the very fragmentary 
nature of most Qumran texts regularly interferes with a 
clear understanding of their syntax. Folmer has observed 
that "[f]unctional grammar, as any other syntactic treat- 
ment, is most useful when texts to be compared, belong 
to the same genre, are in good shape, and are clear and 
unambiguous in meaning."?^ Though our knowledge of 
Second Temple period Aramaic has grown considerably 
over recent decades, not least with the publication of the 
Aramaic scrolls from the vicinity of Qumran, these criteria 
are in many respects still not met.?5 Despite this handi- 
cap, there is enough extant literature for some provisional 
observations to be made on word order. 

Studying word order can help us to understand how 
languages change over time and geographic space, thus 
providing a useful comparative tool that is less suscepti- 
ble to scribal interference than orthography, and perhaps 
also morphology./?6 In addition, it can show how a single 
dialect may use word order to present ideas with differ- 
ent nuances, such as placing a thought in continuity 
or discontinuity with the main topic of the text.?" For 
native speakers of a language, deviation from standard 
word order can be felt immediately, and such deviation 
may even encode a message of its own. An amusing place 
to see this at work in the English-speaking realm is the 
language of the Jedi master, Yoda, in the Star Wars films. 
Standard English word order is subject-verb-object (svo), 
as in the sentence "You will see things through the Force." 
Yoda, however, often places verbs at the end of his sen- 
tences, and the direct object early (i.e., object-subject-verb 
[osv ]). Thus, he says instead, “Through the Force, things 
you will see” While an English speaker will surely be able 
to make sense out of this sentence, in the context of the 
film the abnormal syntax lends Yoda's speech an aura of 
foreignness, timelessness, and wisdom. In the context of 
our Aramaic texts, it is important to note as background 


194 Folmer, Aramaic Language, 522. 

195 The same point, though with specific reference to lexical items, 
has recently been made by Cook, “Retroversion.” 

196 Note, however, some of the changes to word order in the Qumran 
manuscripts of Daniel (vis-a-vis the MT) in the section on scribal 
variation above. It is clear, then, that even word order could on 
occasion be altered. 

197 See especially Buth, “Functional Grammar.” 
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information that the eastern languages of Akkadian and 
Old Persian are widely acknowledged to prefer a subject- 
object-verb (sov) sequence, tending to place the verb at 
or towards the end of clauses or sentences.!?8 Classical 
Biblical Hebrew, like most other Semitic languages, gener- 
ally prefers instead a verb-subject-object (vso) order, with 
the verb placed at or near the beginning of a clause or 
sentence./?? Of course, as in any language, we find plenty 
of exceptions to these general rules. 

Muraoka and Porten observed that Official Aramaic 
often follows the classical Semitic practice of placing the 
verb first in a clause or sentence, although, as Folmer has 
shown in her exhaustive survey, there are a great many 
exceptions and alternatives.* In fact, there are so many 
exceptions that Muraoka and Porten felt it necessary to 
qualify the situation as follows:2°! 


In our corpus we find a considerable number of 
cases where the verb, either pc. [prefix conjugation] 
or sc. [suffix conjugation] form, follows an explicit 
subject or object or both. This verb-final position, 
which contradicts the classical Semitic word order 
vso, has generally been attributed to a foreign influ- 
ence, viz. Akkadian on the one hand, which in turn 
is said to be ultimately influenced by Sumerian, a 
non-Semitic language, and Persian on the other, also 
non-Semitic. However, in view of a substantial num- 
ber of cases in which the verb occupies a non-initial 
position, it is more accurate to speak of free word- 
order in our idiom. 


The main point for non-specialists to take away from this 
is that Official Aramaic presents a complex, mixed picture 
when it comes to clause and sentence structure, even if 
some general trends may be observed.2 An important 
ancillary point is that, in clauses and sentences where the 
verb is placed first and there is an indirect pronominal 
object mediated by a preposition (something that occurs 
frequently, especially with the preposition 5), this indirect 


198 For Akkadian see, e.g., Huehnergard, Grammar, 19-20. For Old 
Persian, Hale, “Persian.” 

199 See Joüon and Muraoka, Grammar, § 155c (p. 545) Buth, 
"Functional Grammar.” Buth spends some time discussing those 
who would instead describe Biblical Hebrew as a language pre- 
ferring Sov word order. 

200 Muraoka and Porten, Grammar, 296-313; Folmer, Aramaic 
Language, 521-87. Note, however, the earlier opinion of Kutscher 
(‘Aramaic,” 363), who considered at least a good deal of Official 
Aramaic word order to be "eastern," and more like Akkadian 
(with more free, non-Semitic word order). 

201 Muraoka and Porten, Grammar, 299. 

202 Buth (“Functional Grammar,’ 93) writes that "Imperial 
Aramaic ... is noted for very diverse word orders.” 
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pronominal object is typically placed in the second posi- 
tion, directly following the verb.2° The examples below 
illustrate this phenomenon, which is sometimes referred 
to by linguists as pronoun enclisis, or by the German term 
Pronominalregel.204 


nra nan"? moyn 
1w 

any mya 5 sm yn 
on mm 


“Tamet brought to me with 
her own hand one garment.” 
“If Reia gave to you wool ..." 
“I gave to you my field.” 


The word order of Biblical Aramaic, and particularly 
Daniel, has been characterized by a number of scholars as 
“free,” with a penchant not to place the verb first.?95 Coxon, 
moreover, observed that there is *a marked preference 
in the biblical documents for the sequence object-verb- 
subject, and in sentences possessing no direct object 
the sequence subject-verb is preferred.’2°® In fact, the 
general consensus is that the Aramaic of Daniel is even 
more "free" than is the norm in Official Aramaic, with the 
verb coming at or near the end of a clause or sentence 
more often in the former than in the latter. This variety in 
word order is nicely illustrated in the group of examples 
discussed by Yakubovich.??? In the opinions of Kutscher 
and Coxon, this is because Biblical Aramaic is of a more 
"eastern" type (i.e, more influenced by Akkadian word 
order) than is generally true in Official Aramaic, which 
has more “western” traits.2°8 Cook, Buth, and Hayes built 
on these observations by suggesting that some of the word 
order variation in the Aramaic of Daniel (and in Official 
Aramaic for Buth) could be ascribed to an increasing com- 
plexity of pragmatic functions in the language — i.e., the 


203 This is also the case with prepositions other than 5. 

204 The examples are from, respectively, TAD B3.3:4, TAD A2.2:16, 
and TAD Bir2. For many more examples, see Muraoka and 
Porten, Grammar, 296—97; Folmer, Aramaic Language, 585-87. 

205 See, eg. Rosenthal, Grammar, 56; Stefanovic, Daniel, 99-100. 
Cook (“Word Order") has a somewhat qualified sense of “free,” 
meaning that no single order is dominant, but each is special- 
ized to serve different purposes. 

206 Coxon, "Syntax, ng. He followed the classic treatment of 
Bauer-Leander, Grammatik, §§99-100. Cook observed instead 
that svo is most common, and that verb-object (vo) slightly 
outnumbers object-verb (ov) in clauses or sentences without an 
expressed subject. 

207  Yakubovich, "Structure" 

208 Kutscher, “Aramaic,” 400; Kutscher, “Genesis Apocryphon,” 2; 
Coxon, "Syntax," 120. On the difficulty of fitting the early evi- 
dence into simplistic categories like “eastern” and "western," 
see Gzella, Cultural History, 48-52. H.H. Rowley chose to char- 
acterize Daniel's Aramaic as a Palestinian dialect of relatively 
late coinage (Aramaic, 106, 155-56), though this has been widely 
rejected in subsequent scholarship. It may be indicative of the 
ambiguity of the evidence that Rowley (153-54) considered 
Biblical Aramaic to be connected with “western” Aramaic. 
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variation in word order expanded what the language could 
do.299 For example, in sentences with only a verb and 
object (the subject being implied by the verb), Cook sug- 
gested that those with verb-object (vo) order in the suffix 
conjugation marked temporal sequence or consecution, 
thereby indicating one event occurring sequentially after 
another.?! Buth argued that Official Aramaic essentially 
remained a verb-subject-object (vso) dialect, but that this 
is hidden by the fact that the verb or other elements could 
be moved in order to mark background-discontinuity 
(verb placed at the end), or foreground-continuity 
(often subject-verb order in Daniel).2" This "functional" 
or "pragmatic" sort of approach has now been carried a 
step further by Yakubovich in a very interesting study.?!2 
Shepherd proposed a “distributional approach" in which 
various verb forms and word orders are related to “a 
remarkable diversity of communication levels.’2!3 These 
newer studies suggest that word order in Daniel may not 
be as "free" (i.e., ungoverned) as it first appears, but they 
do affirm earlier assessments stressing the great variety of 
word order in that book. 

Study of the word order of Qumran Aramaic to date 
has centered on two texts, 1020 (apGen) and 11Q10 (Job). 
There is good reason for this, since they present far more 
running text than in other Qumran Aramaic manuscripts. 
Outside of 1020 (apGen) and 11Q10 (Job), it is often dif- 
ficult to say anything conclusive about word order, since 
the context necessary to judge the full meanings of clauses 
and sentences is broken or missing altogether. Moreover, 
our representative sample of a given text is very small in 
most cases. While these factors must be borne in mind, a 
few trends will be cautiously tendered below. 

Muraoka provided a detailed analysis of the word order 
in 1Q20 (apGen), and his basic results are corroborated 
by the profile of that text earlier in this volume.?!^ These 
results were adumbrated already by Kutscher in his early 
study of the scroll's language.?!5 The most important point 
to take away from the various sets of data is that 1020 
(apGen) heavily favors placement of the verb at or toward 
the beginning of a clause or sentence, which stands in 


209 Cook, "Word Order"; Buth, *Functional Grammar," 94, 96-97; 
and Hayes, "Word Order" 

210 Cook, “Word Order,” 125. 

211 A more extensive treatment is provided in Buth, Word Order. 
See, however, the critique of Buth’s view on Aramaic as a con- 
tinuous vso language by Kuty, Syntax; Muraoka, Grammar, 242. 

212 Yakubovich, “Structure.” 

213 Shepherd, Verbal System, 70. Shepherd suggests an opposition 
between the suffix conjugation, which is used primarily for 
“narration,” and the prefix conjugation, used primarily for “dis- 
course" (see especially 73-74). 

214  Muraoka, Grammar, 241-51. 

215 Kutscher, “Genesis Apocryphon,” 33-34. 
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contrast to the much more mixed (or complex) orderings 
of Daniel. Over two-thirds of the time 1Q20(apGen) has 
the verb in the first or second position, before the direct 
object (verb-subject, subject-verb, or verb early with its 
subject implied from a preceding clause). Only around 
ten percent of the time does the object precede the verb. 
In other words, while the Aramaic of 1020 (apGen) is not 
exactly like the verb-early Semitic word order typically 
found in Biblical Hebrew prose, it is much closer to that 
syntactic system than is the Aramaic of Daniel. Another 
syntactic feature setting 1020 (apGen) somewhat apart 
from Official Aramaic and Biblical Aramaic is the strong 
preference of 1Q20 (apGen) to place the complement 
(typically the object) after an infinitive, as in pawn 
&mnn “to leave the date-palm" (1Q20 [apGen] 19.15).?16 
Some have observed that in Official Aramaic and Biblical 
Aramaic, however, there is more flexibility in order, with 
the object occasionally preceding the infinitive, e.g., 
"nnymn» Nwa “the interpretation to make known to me" 
(Dan 445), Poy Awan qT "suits to bring against you" 
(TAD B2.11:8).71” While this may be true for a broad com- 
parison, it is important to recognize that some sub-groups 
or individual scribes in the Official Aramaic corpus clearly 
preferred placement of the complement after the infini- 
tive, as in 1020 (apGen).?!8 Kutscher and some after him 
have seen the object + infinitive order as an "eastern" trait, 
while infinitive + object is more "^western."?!? Whatever 
the case, the variation noted above suggests that this was 
a grammatical area open to stylistic choice by an author or 
scribe in Official Aramaic. 

Whatis said above for 1020 (apGen) seems to hold true, 
generally speaking, for a number of other Aramaic works 
at Qumran. These include, but are not limited to, 4Q537 
(TJacob?), 4Q538 (TJudah/Words of Benjamin), 4Q542 
(TQahat), 4Q550 (Jews at the Persian Court), the Visions 
of Amram, Tobit, the Book of Giants, and the other narra- 
tive Enochic materials (not including the highly formulaic 
portions of the Astronomical Book). Though the evidence 
is by no means complete or unequivocal, all of these texts 
appear to employ a grammatical approach similar to that 
of 1020 (apGen), with a majority of preserved clauses or 
sentences having verb-first or verb-early ordering, and 
objects or other complements following the infinitive. 
We may call this either more Semitic or more “western,” 


216 Kutscher, “Genesis Apocryphon,” 34; Muraoka, Grammar, 250. 

217 Kutscher, “Genesis Apocryphon,’ 33; Folmer, Aramaic Language, 
536-42; Muraoka and Porten, Grammar, 308. 

218 Folmer, Aramaic Language, 536-42. 

219 Folmer, Aramaic Language, 754-55. 
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but however we label it, the differences in word order are 
notable.220 

One area where we see Qumran Aramaic aligning 
closely with Official Aramaicis that of the aforementioned 
pronoun enclisis, or Pronominalregel2?! A combined 
preposition and pronominal suffix (grammatically, an 
indirect object) is regularly placed directly after the verb 
in Qumran Aramaic, as seen in the following examples:22? 


“Hannah, my wife, was returned to nin"? manN 
me ...” (4Q196 [papTob?] 2.10) "DDIN 
"The dread of the scribal house nma me?» nee 
fell upon him" (4Q550 [Jews at the N50 ma 


Persian Court] 2.4) 
"25 ume 
NINNIN 
phon a> nm siin 


"..., which your ancestors gave to 
you.” (4Q542 [TQahat] 11.5) 
"Again losses will come to him." 
(4Q540 [apocrLevi??] 1.2) 

“(He will] tell you the mystery of 
his work" (4Q545 [VisAmram-*] 
4.16) 

“... and the giants rejoiced over it? 
(4Q530 [EnGiants^] 2ii12(?).3) 


m n55 mA] 
TTY 


RLO wm 


This construction is found over and over again in Qumran 
Aramaic, most notably in 1Q20 (apGen) because of its 
extensive stretches of preserved text. Since pronoun encli- 
sis is also a rule followed often in Biblical Hebrew??? at 
times we see that the underlying Hebrew could be used 
to explain the phenomenon in 1Q20 (apGen) (e.g., 15 jm 
San awyn (Gen 14:20)//3 ja nwyn n5» 3m (1020 [apGen] 
2247). However, the same word order is found in many 
passages of 1020 that do not correspond to portions of 
Hebrew Genesis, as well as in other Qumran Aramaic 
works. Combined with the fact that pronoun enclisis is 
native to Official Aramaic, there seems no need to attri- 
bute its use in Qumran Aramaic to Hebrew influence, 
although the correspondence did allow for a happy mir- 
roring of syntax for those portions of 1020 (apGen) that 
follow closely Hebrew Genesis. 

Pronoun enclisis is not as clearly seen in Daniel, where 
the preposition + pronoun is often (though not always) 
placed before the verb or active participle, and is some- 
times separated from it by several intervening words. 
Note, for example, py? 333m ^37 *5 “And my advisors 


220 One attempt at this, which has remained unpublished, is the dis- 
sertation of E.H. Chandler, Word Order. 

221 See Muraoka, Grammar, 249-50. 

222 There are, of course, exceptions, as in 4Q541 (apocrLevi^?) 9.6, 
which may be written in a heightened or more poetic prose that 
intentionally inverts the typical word order. 

223 See Muraoka, Emphatic, 44. 
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and nobles sought me” (Dan 4:33), which would be an 
unusual construction for Official Aramaic and Qumran 
Aramaic (and where we might expect instead "297% yam 
127271). An exception to this seems to be Dan 7, in which 
pronoun enclisis is more frequent. 

nQio (Job) presents a special case for several rea- 
sons. First of all, it translates a notoriously difficult 
Hebrew source, which is itself known for some syntac- 
tic peculiarities. This includes what Muraoka called "the 
Sumero-Akkadian type of word order" of the Hebrew 
(MT) Job, with verbs often placed at or toward the end 
of clauses.224 nQio (Job) generally keeps this word 
order and, surprisingly, when it does not agree with 
Hebrew Job the syntax is skewed even further toward the 
"Sumero-Akkadian" style.2?5 This clearly contrasts with 
the great majority of other Qumran Aramaic texts, and 
was one of the factors leading Muraoka to posit that nQ10 
(Job) was most likely produced in “the East."726 This idea 
has not gained wide acceptance, but no matter where the 
scroll was produced, its word order clearly diverges from 
the large majority of the Aramaic Qumran scrolls. 

Another area of correspondence between Official 
Aramaic, Biblical Aramaic, and Qumran Aramaic is found 
in the syntactic and lexical rules governing the linking of 
verbs of movement to their directional objects. An insight- 
ful study of this phenomenon has already been published 
by Folmer, and much of what I present here simply sum- 
marizes her discussion.??" However, some further clarity 
may be gained on the Qumran Aramaic side of things from 
the profiles included earlier in this volume, along with the 
examples gathered in Muraoka's grammar.??? In Official 
Aramaic, there is a general rule that most verbs of move- 
ment, such as 5tN “go” and 55y "enter," tend to use either 
no preposition (i.e., direct linking) or the preposition 5 for 
an inanimate directional object, but the preposition 5p 
for an animate object, particularly a person. Examples of 
this are 71709 nix nm “you come down to Memphis" (TAD 
A3.8:11) for the first scenario, and p02 m22 TOY MNN nis 
‘I came to you at your house in Syene" (TAD B343:2) for 
the second. It is important to add that, in Official Aramaic, 
this tendency is not always followed, with 5 occasionally 
being used with an animate directional object.??? It has 
also been suggested that certain verbs of movement may 


224  Muraoka, “Aramaic,” 439. 

225  Muraoka, “Aramaic,” 439-441. 

226  Muraoka, “Aramaic,” 442. 

227 Folmer, Aramaic Language, 589-621. See also Muraoka and 
Porten, Grammar, 268-71. 

228  Muraoka, Grammar, 219-21; Muraoka, “Notes.” 

229 On the possible reason for this, related to whether the subject 
moves or the object is transferred (with a more stationary sub- 
ject), see Folmer, Aramaic Language, 607-9. 
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act differently than others in this regard, although this 
impression depends partly on the varied practices of some 
textual sub-groupings.??? Turning to Biblical Aramaic and 
Qumran Aramaic, we find that the same general rules are 
observed there, though they are applied more methodi- 
cally than in Official Aramaic, and with fewer cases of 
direct linking.??! A few further examples will suffice to 
illustrate the standard practice:22? 


Directional verb with an inanimate object, typically a 
place: 


“Then the king went to his pal- NIDN OTe PTN 


ace" (Dan 639) noz 
"And they brought them to the RIDAS ian Sam 
temple of Babylon” (Ezra 5:14) 5331 
“He went out to Rimmon” (4Q537 wand pni 


[TJacob?] 14.3) 
“I was going to the south of 
Moreh" (1Q20 [apGen] 19.9) 


Rm? Ons Dmm 
ain 


Directional verb with an animate object, typically a 
person: 


“The Judeans who went up from — 1 1p90 "TNT 


you to us” (Ezra 4:12) &roy md 
“Daniel went in to Arioch” oy by DNIT 
(Dan 2:24) TUN 
“I ran to Methuselah” (1020 Sy noa 
[apGen] 2.19) novum 


“He will turn to you" (4Q196 poy man? 


[papTob?] 17ii.1) 


230 Folmer, Aramaic Language, 609-15; Muraoka and Porten, 
Grammar, 268-71. 

231  Exceptin those places where DTP is used as a deferential prepo- 
sition of respect for God or royalty, on which see below. “In BA 
the preposition 7 always occurs when the directional element 
of the verb of movement is a PN [personal name], a noun or a 
pron. sf. denoting a living being ... Both in Ezra and Daniel, the 
verb of movement is always linked to its directional element by 
‘when this element is a toponym or a noun denoting a loca- 
tion ...” (Folmer, Aramaic Language, 61718). Regarding Qumran 
Aramaic, Muraoka (Grammar, 219) writes that, “[i]n the over- 
whelming majority of cases, however, indirect, prepositional 
government is the rule: — marks a place as a destination and by 
a person." 

232  Muraoka (Grammar, 220-21) noted that the verb TDU acts 
somewhat differently than the other verbs of movements sur- 
veyed by him for Qumran Aramaic, tending to use instead 
-5 even for persons and other animate objects (e.g., 9105 nonu» 
MALY] »3 in 4Q541 [apocrLevi?] 9i.2). This observation is due in 
large part to 1Q20 (apGen) only (though note 4Q530 [EnGiants"] 
2ii+6—12(?).21). Folmer (Aramaic Language, 620) observed the 
same trend in Official Aramaic. 
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Preliminary investigation into other contemporaneous 
and later dialects, including the second century CE Judean 
Desert documents and letters, suggests a difference from 
the fairly uniform approach of Official Aramaic, Biblical 
Aramaic, and Qumran Aramaic with respect to this 
practice.233 For example, Folmer observed that the later 
Judean Desert texts tend to use — in all scenarios, while 
Targums Onkelos and Jonathan use nv) for animate direc- 
tional elements (e.g., bNynv» MÙ wy YTN) "And Esau came 
to Ishmael” Gen 28:9).2?*^ An exception may be Syriac, 
which Muraoka proposed complements verbs of move- 
ment in a way similar to Qumran Aramaic.?95 

A number of non-verbal phrases and words also war- 
rant mention, based on either previous discussions or 
their saliency in the wider scope of surrounding dialects. 
One such word is the preposition 0717/07) “before” used 
in its spatial (rather than temporal) sense, which has been 
discussed most fully by Jan Joosten.?36 Joosten pointed 
out that, in Official Aramaic and Biblical Aramaic, there 
is a noticeable tendency to use 07) in a special, deferen- 
tial sense as a term of respect reserved mostly for those 
of high rank, such as authority figures and deities. When 
used in this way, 077 indicates a respectful conceptual dis- 
tance from the object of the preposition, and replaces the 
more common spatial prepositions —5 and by. However, 
in Official Aramaic and Biblical Aramaic the coordination 
of DTP with kings and deities is not complete; on the one 
hand, we occasionally find it used with someone who is 
not a king or deity, and on the other, kings or deities may 
also be coordinated with prepositions other than tT. 
Consider, for example, the following two passages: 


minnd sawa 
RD 


*..., and the interpretation we 
will relate to (—5) the king." 
(Dan 236) 


"This is the dream, and its inter- nmwe NAON nr 


pretation we will tell to (077) N25n DTP INNI 


the king.” (Dan 2:36) 


By the time of Targums Onkelos and Jonathan, the lan- 
guage of which has often been placed in close proximity 


233 See Folmer, Aramaic Language, 619-21, though the evidence is 
not always compelling due to the small sample size available in 
some cases. 

234 Folmer, Aramaic Language, 620. The standard preposition for 
the inanimate directional object in the targums is still —. 

235  Muraoka, “Notes,” 39. See also Folmer, Aramaic Language, 620, 
n. 104, and the bibliography cited there. 

236  Joosten, "devant" For the Official Aramaic evidence, see also 
Folmer, Aramaic Language, 590. Joosten oberved that the same 
expression is used by some of the Septuagint translators, betray- 
ing the background influence of Aramaic on the Greek of the 
Septuagint. See Joosten, “Septante.” 
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to that of 1020 (apGen; e.g., by Kutscher), we find that 
m has become much more closely tied to the name of 
God than in Biblical Aramaic. In Joosten's words, *dans 
le Targum, l'emploi de la preposition est devenue systé- 
matique dans le language religieux."??7 To illustrate this 
tighter affiliation, he cited a similar usage of the haphel 
conjugation of 13^ “to be afraid" with 07? in Ezra and 
Targum Jonathan to 1 Kings: 

*... since our ancestors made &innasN T0 T 
the God of Heaven angry.’ env TORI 

(Ezra 512) 

.. since they made the DAO"TUN m Ty1 
asheras, making the Lord "n OTP paa 


angry.” (1 Kgs 14:15) 


According to Joosten, we see here a development from a 
preposition that overlapped to a notable (but not com- 
plete) extent with the domains of royal and divine address 
in Official Aramaic and Biblical Aramaic, to a systematic 
and nearly exclusive application in the religious domain 
with the targums and other, related corpora. But what of 
Qumran Aramaic? As in Biblical Aramaic, we often find 
DTP used in connection with God, but in some Qumran 
texts from the Enochic group we find the preposition also 
extended to other divine or quasi-divine beings, such 
as the angels or giants.2?? Though Joosten categorized 
this differently than occurrences referencing a deity, he 
is correct in saying that it is *une extension de l'emploi 
théologique" of Biblical Aramaic and Official Aramaic. 
Also like Official Aramaic and Biblical Aramaic, the corre- 
spondence with God is not complete in Qumran Aramaic. 
So, for example, we still find in 1020 (apGen) 22.21 the fol- 
lowing construction: 


D ANDY "D DIN On 
Trop OND 


"I raise my hand this day to the 
God Most High ..." 


Alongside these similarities, Joosten suggests that 07) 
is not used in Qumran Aramaic for human kings, as in 
Official Aramaic and Biblical Aramaic. This is, in fact, not 
correct, since we find the locution several times, in 4Q550 
(Jews at the Persian Court) 1.4, 4.2, 8.2; 4Q244 (psDan?) 
1-34 (NDA 333235 emp), and 1Q20 (apGen) 19.25 (n 
nmnmp referring to the officials of the Pharaoh).23° We 


237  Joosten, "devant," 92. 

238 Joosten, “devant,” 94-95. 

239 AsJoosten notes (“devant,” 95, n. 38), it probably also occurred at 
4Q243 (psDan?) 2.1. 
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might also consider the use of 07) with Joseph under this 
category, since he too was part of the royal court (4Q538 
[TJud] 2.3). In addition, there is the problematic fact that 
Joosten does not allow Daniel to be considered among the 
Qumran texts, when it is undeniably part of that corpus. 
Nevertheless, it is true that we might have expected the 
idiom more often with the many other instances of the 
noun Tbn in Qumran Aramaic, especially in 1020 (apGen). 
Joosten holds that the author of 1020 (apGen) does not 
know of the distancing formula for language associated 
with the court, though I suspect it has less to do with 
knowledge of Official Aramaic than with the intentions 
and preferences of the author of the Genesis Apocryphon. 

When we turn to the second-century CE Judean Desert 
texts, we find a different picture, with that corpus using 
mp a number of times to refer to ordinary individuals and 
their families in legal contexts.?^? This difference could, 
perhaps, be ascribed to the genre of these texts, with their 
official, legally-binding status. Whatever the correct expla- 
nation may be, the Qumran texts line up quite well with 
the Official Aramaic and Biblical Aramaic profile when 
compared to the more systematic application of np in 
Targums Onkelos and Jonathan on the one hand, and the 
legal use of the later Judean Desert texts on the other. A 
possible exception to this is 1020 (apGen), which does not 
use DTP when referring to kings. 

The specialized particle of negation 5& is well-known 
from Official Aramaic and earlier Aramaic texts, where 
it is used with a jussive form of the prefix-conjugation 
(imperfect) verb expressing a command or exhortation. 
The form is visibly shortened in the plural, by dropping 
the otherwise expected final nun of that conjugation (e.g., 
Yomn Ox vs. porn. 85). This practice continues into 
Biblical Aramaic, with six preserved instances, at Ezra 9312 
(twice; Un Ox ...inn 5x), Dan 2:24 (THAN YR), 436 (ON 
T77), and 5:10 (twice; nw dx ... n»n» 58). In Qumran 
Aramaic we find twenty-nine occurrences of 58 with the 
jussive verb in fourteen different manuscripts, as at 4Q213 
(Levi?) 1113 (MAN OX) and 4Q542 (TQahat) 11.5 (ann 58). 
This is thrown into relief when we look to later dialects of 
Aramaic, such as Targums Onkelos and Jonathan, which 
no longer use 5x, instead regularly replacing the 5x of 
their Hebrew source text with x9. In this respect, Qumran 
Aramaic is closely aligned with Official Aramaic and 
Biblical Aramaic against the targums and other Christian 


240 See, e.g., Nahal Hever/Se'elim 7.5-6, 9.20, and 50.15 in DJD 27, or 
P. Yadin 7.22. 
241 The same practice is found in Biblical Hebrew. 
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and Jewish dialects of later periods, in which 5N has 
disappeared. 

The particle m, used in some Aramaic dialects to 
mark the direct object in a manner roughly analogous 
to Hebrew nx, has been discussed often in overviews of 
Biblical Aramaic and Qumran Aramaic. In Early Aramaic 
and Official Aramaic m is not present, though by the time 
of Targums Onkelos and Jonathan, Nabatean, and other 
Roman-period Jewish and Christian dialects, it is widely- 
attested.?*^? Biblical Aramaic and Qumran Aramaic lie 
somewhere between these two extremes, with both 
heavily preferring the prefix —» to mark the direct object 
when desired. In Biblical Aramaic rv is used once, with a 
pronominal suffix, at Dan 332 (pnm *them"). Nine sure 
occurrences are found in Qumran Aramaic, concentrated 
especially in the New Jerusalem, the Visions of Amram, 
and the Job translation.?^? Most of these are cases of 
the particle without a suffix, as at 4Q554 (NJ?) 2iii14 
(adv m "the roof") and 4Q559 (papBibChronology) 3.9 
(AX m "Aaron". In several of the Qumran Aramaic 
examples, it is clear that m acts as a conscious substitu- 
tion for Hebrew nx, due to either an underlying Hebrew 
source text (11Q10 [Job] xxxvi11.9) or another form of 
influence from Biblical Hebrew, as when the author 
of 4Q559 (papBibChronology) borrows and adapts a 
standard Biblical Hebrew genealogical formula from 
Genesis.?44 


px T9571... nn ns TOM 
DIN 


“and he begat Terah ... 
and he begat Abram ..." 
(Gen 11:24-26) 


“He begat Amram... [he m [Tox]... DIY m TIN 


begat] Aaron ..." (4Q559 . TN 
[papBibChronology] 
3-8-9) 


When we observe the translation technique of the later 
Targums Onkelos and Jonathan, we find that the corre- 
spondence between m and nx is much more complete. 


242 See Kutscher, "Genesis Apocryphon,’ 20-21; Muraoka, “Aramaic,” 
439- 

243  4Q550 (Jews at the Persian Court) 5+5a.7; 4Q554 (NJ?) 1iii.13; 
4Q554a (NJ?) 113; 4Q556a (Prophecy^) si-ii.7; 4Q559 (pap- 
BibChronology) 3.8, 3.9; 5Q15 (NJ) iz nQio (Job) xxxv.g, 
XXXVIII.9. Other possible occurrences are at 4Q201 (En?) 1v.5 
and 4Q535 (Birth of Noah) 3.4. It should also be noted that rv 
occurs in the phrase aM npav» N51 in the Manchester frag- 
ment of the Aramaic Levi Document from the Cairo Geniza. The 
Geniza copy typically corresponds to the earlier Qumran copies 
where comparisons are possible, and so it is probable that the 
phrase was once present in the Qumran copies of this work. For 
the text and accompanying discussion, see Drawnel, “Fragment.” 

244 As noted already by Stadel, "Influences," 395. 
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While the fact that some of the Qumran Aramaic instances 
of m can be categorized as Hebraisms does set these few 
texts apart from the single occurrence of that particle in 
Biblical Aramaic, Qumran Aramaic generally resembles 
Biblical Aramaic in its extremely limited use of rr. 

The conjunction {79 "but rather, except for" is attested 
over a dozen times in Qumran Aramaic, in at least nine 
different compositions, and ten times in Biblical Aramaic 
(in both Ezra and Daniel). It is well known from Official 
Aramaic, but disappears completely in later Aramaic, 
including in the targums and other contemporaneous or 
later Christian and Jewish dialects. It is yet another lexi- 
cal, or morpho-syntactic, clue aligning Qumran Aramaic 
more closely with Official Aramaic and Biblical Aramaic 
than with other, later dialects. 

A similar situation obtains for the prepositional phrase 
m N73 "except for, outside of" found in four Qumran 
texts.245 The phrase first appears in fifth- to fourth-century 
Elephantine and Northern Saqqara texts,?^6 and again in 
one of the Nabatean papyri from the Bar-Kokhba period.2^? 
Apart from these occurrences, the phrase is unknown, the 
most closely related constructions being n 729 and x927 
in later dialects (translating Hebrew pinn in the targums). 

Another prepositional phrase with a comparable dis- 
tribution is 2 Nby “above,” found in Biblical Aramaic 
and Qumran Aramaic.?^? It also occurs once in Official 
Aramaic, where the more common construction is 
xdy 12.74? The phrase is not found, however, in later Jewish 
and Christian dialects, where the more expected forms are 
RIY, Nby qn, —5 yb, qa yo, yon, or something similar.25° 
Like the items discussed above, 7 Nby in Daniel and the 
other Aramaic Qumran scrolls is a feature distinguishing 
their Aramaic idiom from later Jewish dialects, and plac- 
ing them closer to Persian and Hellenistic period usage. 

As a final example of this sort, we may note the two 
occurrences of the preposition 55v2 “on account of, 


245 1Q20 (apGen) 22.23, 31; 1023 (EnGiants?) 1+6+22.4; 4Q204 (En*) 
11.24; and nQ18 (NJ) 20.2. 

246 For references see Schwiderski, DARI!, 179 

247 InP. Yadin 1:36 (Yadin, Bar-Kokhba, 180). 

248 Dan 6:3; 1020 (apGen) 20.7; 2Q26 (EnGiants) 1.2; and 4Q206 
(En*) 1xxvi.20, 4i.20. 

249 Schwiderski, DARI! 651. For the Egyptian Aramaic letter 
from Elephantine (ca. 475 BCE), written on an ostracon, see 
Schwiderski, DAR1?, 151 (D:7.9(5).4-5), which reads, concern- 
ing a servant girl, HYTT Dy ^ NIND jn Nby NYIT by man» 
("Tattoo her on her arm above the tattoo that is [already] on her 
arm"). The only other close formulation is in the Elephantine 
Ahiqar text (Schwiderski, DARI?, 87 [Caa (Kol.11).162]), where 
we find the phrase nin xdy. 

250 For later dialects, refer to Jastrow, DTTM, 1069; Sokoloff, DJA, 70; 
Sokoloff, DJPA, 315; Sokoloff, DJBA, 630. 
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because of, by the protection of" in 1920 (apGen) 19.16, 
20.251 Derived from the noun bv "shade, cover, protec- 
tion,” 5v2 does not appear in Biblical Aramaic, though 
this is likely due to the fact that there was no occasion for 
its use. In Official Aramaic, however, it is used often, in 
precisely the same way as in Qumran Aramaic. In both 
Official Aramaic and Qumran Aramaic we find the inde- 
pendent form without assimilation of the second lamed, 
and the suffixed form with such assimilation: 

*... on account of the God of env nou bbva 
Heaven" (TAD A4.3:5) 
*... on account of the palm tree" 
(1Q20 [apGen] 19.16) 


mann bbva 


“by the protection of [1n]ing ot Abba 
Ahu[ramazda ...]” (TAD C2.1 
V1I:42) 


*... and I will live by your protec- "5o ANNI 


tion" (1020 [apGen] 19.20)??? 


This word is not found in Jewish and Christian Aramaic 
dialects diachronically later than Qumran Aramaic and, 
together with the words and phrases collected above, con- 
tributes to an important cache of agreements between 
Official Aramaic, Biblical Aramaic, and Qumran Aramaic 
against other dialects.?5? 

In concluding this overview of Qumran Aramaic, it 
is important to acknowledge the significant extent to 
which Hebraisms and, to a lesser degree, other loanwords 
characterize the corpus. While Hebraisms were noted 
already by Avigad and Yadin in their early edition of parts 
of 1020 (apGen), and were expanded further by Beyer, 
Fitzmyer, Fassberg, and Puech, the most comprehensive, 
important work has been that of Christian Stadel.?5^ In 
addition to cataloguing his own and previous suggestions 
in Hebraismen in den aramdischen Texten vom Toten Meer, 
Stadel went on to argue that the Hebrew influence in 
our Aramaic texts may be assigned primarily to a scribal 


251 Already noted by Kutscher, "Genesis Apocryphon;' 7. See also 
Cook, DQA, 95-96, who draws attention to the related construc- 
tion 550 1n in 1Qio (Job) xxv111.7. 

252 Compare the corresponding ha in Gen 12:13. 

253 To this list we may now wish to add the observations of Stadel 
on the use of 55 “all, every" followed by plural determined and 
indeterminate nouns in Official Aramaic, Biblical Aramaic, 
and Qumran Aramaic. The results of Stadel's article are some- 
what ambiguous, and Biblical Aramaic clearly has a different 
approach, but there does seem to be a general correspondence 
between how 55 is employed in Official Aramaic, Qumran 
Aramaic, and one of the later Judean-Nabatean papyri. See 
Stadel, "Syntagm." 

254 Stadel, Hebraismen; Stadel, “Influences.” 
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familiarity with the Hebrew scriptures, and not acquain- 
tance with a contemporary Hebrew vernacular.255 This 
observation is based on the use of Hebrew words such 
as jn "prince" (4Q530 [EnGiants^] and 4Q542 [TQahat]) 
or mdy “Most High" (1020 [apGen], 4Q246 [apocrDan], 
4Q536 [Birth of Noah*], 4Q541 [apocrLevi*?], 4Q543 
[VisAmram?], and 4Q552 [Four Kingdoms?]), morpholog- 
ical features like the Hebrew plural endings of omy "ages" 
(1Q20 [apGen]) and env (4Q531 [EnGiants*]), and short 
expressions, including 078 ^13 (4Q544 [VisAmram}]). 
Although Stadels theory neither adequately explains 
every Hebraism, nor provides the only plausible expla- 
nation in many cases, it does suffice for a sizable portion 
of them. Consequently, his work tells us something vital 
about the scribes responsible for producing much of the 
Qumran Aramaic literature: they were intimately involved 
with their Hebrew ancestral texts, to the point of adopt- 
ing specific words and phrases from them. Yet, they chose 
to compose their own works in an Aramaic literary idiom 
clearly extending from, and closely related to, Official 
Aramaic. 

The international scope within which these same 
scribes worked is reflected linguistically in other, non- 
Hebrew loanwords. In Daniel these words are primar- 
ily Persian and Greek, as discussed at an early stage by 
S.R. Driver, and frequently thereafter.?256 Greek loanwords 
are largely absent from the other Qumran texts, but 
Akkadian and Persian words are well-attested and appear 
with relative frequency across a number of works.?5" It is 
worth noting, however, that a significant number of these 
occur in 11Q10 (Job), which is of a somewhat different 
character than most other Aramaic works at Qumran, for 
reasons already discussed above. 

The foregoing overview is intended as a way to gain 
a basic familiarity with the dialect of Qumran Aramaic, 
focusing especially on how the Qumran texts comport 
with Official Aramaic, Biblical Aramaic, and the later 
Jewish and Christian dialects. As a final point, it is worth 
addressing briefly the topic of homogeneity and heteroge- 
neity in Qumran Aramaic. Many appraisals of the dialect 
have treated it as a relatively coherent collection of texts, 
linguistically speaking. Cook represents well this view.?58 


255 Stadel, "Influences." 

256 Driver, Daniel, lvi-lxiii. See also the vibrant rejoinder by Tisdall, 
"Daniel," who extensively interrogated the loanwords in Daniel. 

257 See now the excellent lists in Muraoka, Grammar, 78-81, and the 
bibliographic items cited there. This is in keeping with the char- 
acter of Official Aramaic, which also contains many Akkadian 
and Persian words (cf. Muraoka and Porten, Grammar, 342—56). 

258 Cook, "Dialectology"; Cook, “Aramaic”; and especially Cook, 
“Retroversion,” 362—363. 
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Despite claims to the contrary, I feel that the gram- 
matical and lexical variation in the QA [Qumran 
Aramaic] corpus, while undoubtedly present, is not 
suggestive of a wide chronological range, and most of 
the documents themselves were adaptively copied 
and used during the first century BCE and perhaps 
part of the first century CE. QA is a generally uniform 
synchronic corpus, consisting of a small selection of 
partially preserved didactic-religious texts written in 
a formal or literary register. 


Others, such as Schattner-Rieser and Koller, have stressed 
instead the linguistic heterogeneity of the corpus, with 
various texts being allocated to different time periods 
and social or geographic locations based on isolated lin- 
guistic traits.2°9 The extent to which either approach is 
correct depends upon the scope of one's view. When set 
against the broad sweep of Aramaic dialects, from Early 
Aramaic to Late Aramaic, Cook is certainly justified in his 
claim that "QA is a generally uniform synchronic corpus.’ 
However, if we zoom in on Qumran Aramaic exclusively, 
as Schattner-Rieser does, the finer discrepancies among 
texts exhibiting some "older" traits (e.g., 40242 [PrNab]), 
those with some “younger” ones (e.g., 1020 [apGen]), 
and linguistic outliers like nQ1o (Job), stand out more 
prominently. 

Here, however, is where the range of scribal variation 
attested between manuscripts becomes of paramount 
importance for any attempt to date the Aramaic Qumran 
scrolls based on language. Given the range laid out above, 
is it conceivable that an earlier copy of the Genesis 
Apocryphon had some "older" linguistic traits that were 
updated in the process of copying, or that a later, now 
lost copy of the Prayer of Nabonidus had some perceived 
archaisms updated by the copying scribe? Since we wit- 
ness these sorts of changes taking place very clearly 
among the extant scrolls, the theoretical answer is surely 
“Yes,” irrespective of what actually happened with either 
of these texts. Of course, it is impossible to gain clarity 
on the scribal history of any of our texts, but we can say 
without doubt that a variety of linguistic changes were 
made by scribes, who obviously felt comfortable exercis- 
ing their discretion in this domain. Consequently, it is 
crucially important to recognize the contingent nature of 
a position like Schattner-Rieser's. While we might speak 
cautiously of dating language based on earlier and later 


259 Schattner-Rieser, Grammaire, 25; Koller, “Dialects, 212-13. 
A well-known example of varied geographic distribution is 
Muraoka's suggestion (“Aramaic”) that uQ1o (Job) is of eastern 
origin, as opposed to the more western origin of 1020 (apGen). 
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traits in individual copies — bearing in mind the caution- 
ary examples from Elephantine and Elymais discussed 
above — it is considerably more hazardous to do so for 
specific compositions. 

At the same time, the outer boundaries of the range 
of scribal variation exhibited in Qumran Aramaic do set 
some limits on where the dialect may be placed in time 
and space. Scribes tended to update their new copies in 
ways that were constrained to certain features within 
a more-or-less fixed chronological range. For example, 
some of our scribes evidently would have had a choice 
between niN and Anis “you,” but not NN; between [7 and 
nit “this,” but not p7 or 117. Even texts with the "earliest" 
traits, such as the Aramaic portions of Ezra, the Prayer 
of Nabonidus, and to a lesser degree Daniel and Jews 
at the Persian Court, apparently postdate the cache of 
Official Aramaic texts found at Elephantine and sundry 
other locations, even if by only a relatively short period 
of time. "Later" texts like the Genesis Apocryphon, Tobit, 
the Visions of Amram, and the Book of Giants exhibit an 
appreciably greater distance from Targums Onkelos and 
Jonathan — and even the second century CE Judean Desert 
texts — than from the texts just listed above. It is difficult to 
gauge, however, the extent to which differences between 
Qumran Aramaic and the later Judean Desert texts is due 
to their obvious disparities in genre and social location, 
over and above any purely diachronic factors. 

In relation to surrounding dialects, then, the Qumran 
Aramaic scrolls — with a few possible exceptions, and not 
including the later Judean Desert texts — exhibit a set of 
linguistic characteristics tight enough to mark them off 
as a distinctive group, falling chronologically somewhere 
between Official Aramaic on the one hand, and the sec- 
ond century CE Judean Desert texts and early targums on 
the other. We have seen that, apart from some superficial 
orthographic features that demonstrably changed over 
time with copying, the morphology, semantics, and gen- 
eral linguistic function of Qumran Aramaic regularly falls 
closer to Official Aramaic and Biblical Aramaic than the 
later Aramaic literature. The combined facts that a few of 
the Qumran Aramaic copies are dated by palaeography or 
carbon dating to the second century BCE, and that these 
same copies can be placed, linguistically speaking, with 
the relatively "later" Qumran Aramaic texts, proves that 
literary works containing such "later" features — even the 
orthographic ones — need not be dated to later than the sec- 
ond century BCE. A few supporting examples for this claim 
are the second century BCE copies 4Q201 (En?), 4Q208 
(Enastr?), and 4Q542 (TQahat), which show little or no lin- 
guistic discrepancy from later copies of works like Tobit, 
the Book of Giants, and the Aramaic Levi Document. This 
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important observation stands in direct contrast to the con- 
clusion of Kutscher for 1Q20 (apGen), who did not have all 
of the evidence available at the time of his judgment, and 
consequently dated the language of that text to the late 
first century BCE or early first century CE. Only now, with 
more texts published, can we see that he need not have set 
the date later than the second century BCE, based on the 
second-century manuscripts just listed. A related issue, 
which cannot be addressed here, is whether the last stages 
of literary productivity in this Aramaic dialect coincided 
with an apparent resurgence of Hebrew literary activity 
in the Hasmonean period, evidenced in texts like Jubilees 
and the sectarian literature from Qumran, the addition 
of the Hebrew (Hasmonean-period) chapters to Daniel, 
and the probable translation of Tobit into Hebrew (4Q200 
[Tobe] ),260 

It is more difficult to say where we should fix the ear- 
lier end of the diachronic spectrum for Qumran Aramaic. 
The language of texts with a greater accumulation of 
“earlier” features still feels somewhat later than the bulk 
of our fifth- to fourth-century Official Aramaic texts from 
Elephantine, Bactria, and elsewhere. But what are we to 
make of this? It is possible that some of the differences 
are due to factors other than diachronic distance, such as 
literary genre or a difference in location, whether social 
or geographic, as Koller and Gzella each suggested in his 
own way.?9! What is more, since our Qumran scrolls tend 
to date to the second and first centuries BCE (mostly the 
latter), how much of that difference might be attributed to 
the process of transmission and copying, in keeping with 
the scribal changes documented above? An important 
piece of limiting evidence may be of some help here: Even 
though the bulk of the Aramaic Qumran scrolls date to 
roughly a one-century period - from the late second to late 
first centuries BCE — a range of dialect-internal linguistic 
difference is still present. That is to say, not all linguistic 
variation has been flattened or homogenized in our man- 
uscripts, even though they were copied within a relatively 
narrow window of time. So, most of the “earlier” features 
of Ezra, Daniel, and the Prayer of Nabonidus persist in the 
Qumran manuscripts, even if we do witness small adjust- 
ments here and there where copies overlap. This suggests 
that, although scribes obviously felt comfortable making 
an array of minor changes to the orthography, morphol- 
ogy, and even syntax of the texts with which they worked, 
there was apparently no full-scale, deliberate program 
of updating their language per se. Much of the basic 


260 On the evidence for a revival of Hebrew during the Hasmonean 
period, see now Machiela and Jones, “Revival.” 
261 Koller, “Dialects”; Gzella, “Dating.” 
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linguistic character of a composition remained in tact 
despite these minor modifications, with the most inten- 
sive loci of change being orthographic, such as matres 
lectionis and the scribal implementation of phonetic 
shifts (e.g., interdental t changed to dental 7, or the inter- 
change of 7 and 8 due to aspirantization). This being the 
case, our best course is to reckon by the scrolls currently 
available, assuming that they represent the basic style of 
language in which they were composed, but at the same 
time recognizing that they may have been updated to 
some limited extent, and in restricted ways. Being unable 
to gauge at present the impact of factors like literary genre 
and social or geographic location, it seems best to allow a 
generous margin of time for the developments between 
Official Aramaic and Biblical Aramaic/Qumran Aramaic 
to have taken place. (The letters of Ezra may be viewed as 
a special case, and are dealt with further below.) Given the 
many uncertainties involved, a century offers a reason- 
able amount of time for most of the changes found in the 
available scrolls, leaving us with a soft terminus post quem 
for Biblical Aramaic/Qumran Aramaic around the transi- 
tion from the fourth to third centuries BCE. In summary, 
working from the evidence now available, we may posit a 
working chronological range of roughly two centuries for 
Biblical Aramaic/Qumran Aramaic, from the late fourth to 
late second centuries BCE. 


6 Biblical Aramaic, Qumran Aramaic, and the 
Problem of Terminology 


In this overview, I have hitherto retained the common dis- 
tinction between Biblical Aramaic and Qumran Aramaic, 
though in view of the combined Qumran evidence now 
available, the validity of that division ought to be seriously 
questioned. When the distinction was first introduced by 
Kutscher, only 1Q20 (apGen) was available for study. One 
can understand, then, why he compared Qumran Aramaic 
(i.e., the Aramaic of 1020 [apGen]) to the much more well- 
established and well-studied domain of Biblical Aramaic, 
along with other dialects such as that of Targum Onkelos. 
As new texts were discovered and published, the separa- 
tion between Biblical Aramaic and Qumran Aramaic was 
maintained, even when the Aramaic portions of Ezra and 
Daniel (as well as Jer 10:11) were added to the “Qumran 
Aramaic" corpus. Yet with these additional texts, particu- 
larly Ezra and Daniel, the separation of Biblical Aramaic 
and Qumran Aramaic has become confused and unten- 
able, not least because there is a direct terminological 
overlap between the two: Ezra and Daniel are, strictly 
speaking, simultaneously Biblical Aramaic and part of 
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“Qumran Aramaic.” How, then, can we speak of comparing 
Biblical Aramaic and Qumran Aramaic, unless we wish to 
cordon off the Qumran copies of Ezra and Daniel from 
the rest of the Qumran corpus based simply on their later 
theological (not linguistic) claims to canonical status? 
While the separation of texts along canonical boundaries 
has been the approach of the editors of the Discoveries in 
the Judean Desert series and a number of other publica- 
tions in Dead Sea Scrolls research, in this case it draws an 
artificial boundary between texts otherwise displaying a 
natural affinity in both language and content.?9? 

Along with this terminological problem, it has become 
much more difficult to uphold the sorts of linguistic dif- 
ferences first delineated by Kutscher between Biblical 
Aramaic (primarily Daniel) and Qumran Aramaic (- 1020 
[apGen]). We now possess over one hundred additional 
Qumran Aramaic manuscripts, many of which show 
micro-variation internal to the literary dialect encom- 
passing Biblical Aramaic and Qumran Aramaic. For 
example, there are “non-biblical” Qumran Aramaic scrolls 
that contain early traits once said to set Biblical Aramaic 
apart from Qumran Aramaic. 4Q570 (Unid. Text D) uses 
pronominal endings with 0, like Ezra. As in Daniel, 1Qio 
(Job) and 4Q529 (Words of Michael) prefer spelling the 
causative verb with the ^ rather than & prefix. The list 
of such features could be expanded, blurring the border 
between Biblical Aramaic and Qumran Aramaic once 
drawn by Kutscher — a border disputed already in 1963 by 
Rowley for Daniel and 1Q20 (apGen) alone.”®? All of this 
makes it very difficult to maintain the distinction any lon- 
ger. Instead, we should recognize Biblical Aramaic (the 
consonantal text only) and Qumran Aramaic as parts of 
a contiguous, vibrant Jewish literary dialect active during 
the Persian and Hellenistic periods. The linguistic varia- 
tion present in our Biblical Aramaic and Qumran Aramaic 
texts is the combined result of scribal stylistic preference, 
scribal updating, and limited diachronic development 
over the period of one or two centuries. As we might 
expect, some scribes (or copies) exhibit idiosyncrasies, 
even while clearly participating in the larger dialect. 
Folmer has helpfully shown that something similar is true 


262 Of course, in certain situations this distinction might remain 
useful, such as when writing a grammar focusing on Biblical 
Aramaic alone for students with a view to the Jewish or Christian 
canons. This should remain separate, however, from the broader 
dialectical question addressed here, and in this case Biblical 
Aramaic should be understood as a canonically-limited sub- 
corpus of the larger Biblical Aramaic/Qumran Aramaic dialect. 

263 Rowley, “Notes.” 
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of Official Aramaic, so often referred to as a remarkably 
standardized literary idiom.?94 

Based on the points above, I would argue that an emic, 
historically-oriented perspective discourages the separa- 
tion of Biblical Aramaic and Qumran Aramaic along later 
canonical lines, as valuable as that distinction may remain 
for some non-linguistic discussions. This perspective, in 
turn, encourages a reappraisal ofthe Biblical Aramaic texts 
relative to Qumran Aramaic. As noted frequently by those 
commenting on Biblical Aramaic, Ezra and Daniel should 
be treated separately from one another, even if in practice 
this advice often is not followed. One reason for such a 
distinction is the different compositional histories of the 
two books. Ezra is an essentially Hebrew book integrating 
Aramaic documents - the Artaxerxes correspondence - 
though the precise contours of how this was done and the 
historicity of the Aramaic documents are still debated. For 
this reason, Ezra as a composition is really quite different 
in kind than our other Qumran Aramaic texts. It would 
be more accurate to place it with the post-exilic Hebrew 
literature, recognizing that it incorporates some Aramaic 
material pertinent to our discussion. Daniel's situation is 
very different. The most compelling theories of that book's 
composition have been put forward by German scholars — 
crystallized most convincingly by Reinhard Kratz and 
Rainer Albertz — and have been subsequently adopted 
by others like John Collins and Carol Newsom.?95 These 
scholars continue to disagree over details of Daniel's 
composition history, and the finer points of their descrip- 
tions are not always persuasive. However, the essential 
theory uniting their approaches is that a collection of 
originally independent (but closely related) Persian- or 
Hellenistic-period Aramaic tales about Daniel and his 
companions was brought together at some point before 
the Hasmonean era, forming an Aramaic compilation 
comprising all or much of Daniel 1-7.2°° Some suggest 
that Daniel 1 and 7 (and various bits of other chapters, 
especially Daniel 2) were added at later stages, but more 
certain is the notion that the Hebrew chapters 8-12 were 
successively added during the Hasmonean period, as a 
further elaboration of chapter 7. If this is correct, then 
the core (or all) of the Aramaic portion of Daniel — and 
perhaps Daniel 1, if at a late stage it was translated from 
Aramaic into Hebrew- was originally a collection of 


264 Folmer, Aramaic Language. The same point had been made ear- 
lier, though much more laconically, by Ginsburg, “Aramaic,” 232, 
and Greenfield, “Standard,” 116. 

265 Albertz, Daniel 4-6; Albertz, "Setting"; Kratz, Translatio; Collins, 
Daniel, 29—38; Newsom, Daniel, 6-12. 

266 On the story collection format of Daniel, see now Holm, 
Courtiers. 
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Persian- or Hellenistic-period Aramaic compositions, like 
the bulk of the Qumran Aramaic texts, and unlike the book 
of Ezra. Thus, in kind this section of Daniel is akin to many 
other Aramaic works kept at Qumran, though the atten- 
tion that it — and especially chapter 7 — received resulted 
in the eventual addition of the Hasmonean-period, 
Hebrew chapters 8-12, and either the addition of an origi- 
nally Hebrew Daniel 1 or its translation from Aramaic into 
Hebrew.?° These fundamental compositional differences 
between Ezra and Daniel, and the resulting differences in 
their relationships to the Qumran Aramaic corpus, must 
be borne in mind while discussing their language: As a lit- 
erary work, Daniel is much more closely aligned with the 
rest of the Qumran Aramaic corpus than Ezra, even if the 
Hebrew-Aramaic edition of Daniel, as a final product, dis- 
tances it from other Qumran Aramaic texts in important 
ways.268 

Aside from some probable updates to spelling and 
one or two possible idiomatic adjustments, it is widely 
accepted that the Aramaic of Ezra's official letters is 
essentially Official Aramaic, irrespective of whether or 
not they preserve actual historical correspondences.?6? 
The basic, if somewhat updated, Official Aramaic char- 
acter of Ezra's Aramaic has been most recently reiterated 
by Folmer and Williamson.?7? Some potentially late ele- 
ments in the greeting formulas of Ezra's letters have been 
noticed by Schwiderski, and used to argue that the letters 
are best seen as products of the Hellenistic period: Use 
of the preposition —5 (rather than y or 5x) in Ezra 5:7 
and 7:2 to introduce the recipient, and the salutation 
Dow "peace, greetings" placed at the end of the greeting 
phrases in Ezra 4:17 and 5:7.27 The persuasiveness of the 
first feature has been challenged, and does not inspire 
great confidence as a tool for dating. The second has stood 


267 My own preference, for the reasons often provided since the 
initial argument of Charles (Daniel, xlvi-xlviii), is that of 
translation into Hebrew from Aramaic. This was most likely 
done because the Hebrew beginning and ending resulted in a 
"Hebrew book,” thereby facilitating Daniel's Jewish use from the 
Hasmonean period onward. 

268 It is worth noting that a somewhat different approach was 
taken with Tobit, which was apparently translated entirely into 
Hebrew, as seen in 4Q200 (Tob*). On this topic, see Machiela, 
"Hebrew of Tobit"; Dimant, "Hebrew Copy.” 

269 The latter topic has been debated, and is by no means divorced 
from the question of language. For a recent overview of the 
issues and various opinions, see Doering, Letters, 122-25. The 
Aramaic sections of Ezra are 411-22, 5:717, 6:2-12, and 712-26. 
A useful account of older opinions, on which later scholarship 
tends to elaborate, is provided by Torrey, "Ezra," 210-14. 

270 Folmer, Aramaic Language, 41, 754; Williamson, “Documents,” 
54-62. See also Gzella, Cultural History, 206-7. 

271 Schwiderski, Briefformulars, 360, 362, 364-68. 
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up quite well to scrutiny, but we may question how con- 
fidently a Hellenistic-period date may be advanced based 
on this single, minor feature alone. In the end, it is best 
to acknowledge the essentially Official Aramaic charac- 
ter of Ezra’s Aramaic, leaving the requisite room for some 
scribal change over time, on analogy with what we see in 
the Qumran Aramaic corpus. 

I will not delve into the features used to distance Daniel 
from Qumran Aramaic, since they have been listed exhaus- 
tively by others such as Kutscher and Rowley. Many such 
features were reviewed near the beginning of this chap- 
ter. As noted above, these traits do not hold up very well 
when Daniel is compared to the entire Qumran Aramaic 
corpus, and in my opinion the only argument for retain- 
ing a distinction between Daniel and Qumran Aramaic 
is canonical — not linguistic — in nature. The Aramaic of 
Daniel fits comfortably within the full scope of Qumran 
Aramaic, a kinship reflected not only in small linguistic 
details, but also in many shared idiomatic expressions. 
A number of these were first pointed out by Rowley for 
Daniel and the Genesis Apocryphon, a list to which 
Fitzmyer later added.?7 These shared expressions could 
now be expanded yet further, not just with reference to 
the Genesis Apocryphon, but other texts as well. A few of 
Rowley's and Fitzmyer's examples will suffice to demon- 
strate the point, further grounding the observation that 
the authors of Daniel and other Qumran Aramaic texts 
quite literally “speak the same language": 


Daniel 

"mby WNI SV (6:15) 
MITI NA (7:15) 

nain 7>y1 (6:3) 

NDD "7 NINI (2:19) 
Ton "1 TY nnn nm 
P53 (7:4) 


1Q20 (apGen) 

we TOY WRI (21.7) 

Nnm 125 (2.10) 

nadia 1n Nby5 (20.7) 

NDD oT NII (21.8) 

DOR "T T9 mmn nmm (13.11) 


Based on these and other idiomatic parallels, Fitzmyer was 
surely justified in his judgement that, “[f]rom such a list it 
can be seen that the language of the Genesis Apocryphon 
is not far removed from that of Daniel.’273 All of this is 
not even to mention the strong affinities between Daniel 
and other Qumran Aramaic texts in terms of genre and 
content, something emphasized by Dimant and others.?”4 


272 Rowley, "Notes" 128; Fitzmyer Commentary, 35. See also 
Fassberg, "Verbal System," 76-77. 

273  Fitzmyer, Commentary, 35. 

274 Dimant, “Qumran Aramaic,’ 204. See also Gzella, Cultural 
History, 208. 
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Based on these similarities, it has sometimes been sug- 
gested that Daniel and Ezra influenced other Qumran 
Aramaic texts in some of their phrasing, reifying the idea 
that the Aramaic of biblical books has a claim to greater 
antiquity, higher religious authority, or both. For example, 
addressing a cluster of Aramaic works gathered under 
the heading “Legendary Narratives and Court-Tales,’ 
Dimant stated that, “[t]he place of the book of Daniel is 
particularly intriguing, for a number of texts from this 
group build upon or are influenced by it"?75 Speaking of 
the Qumran Aramaic corpus, Fassberg remarked that 
"[t]he inverted word order in the compound tenses Vhwy 
+ participle (n»n nim, Nin? y") also reveals links to and 
dependence on literary Aramaic, in this case, the biblical 
books of Daniel and Ezra"?76 Muraoka concurred, judg- 
ing that Qumran Aramaic occurrences of the inverted 
periphrastic construction min ntm “are best interpreted 
as modelled on the same combination in Daniel 2.34, 7.4, 
9, 11777 These scholars may be correct in asserting the 
influential role of the Biblical Aramaic books, but it is at 
least worth examining the grounds for their conclusions. 
Each of the scholars cited above seems to take it as self- 
evident that non-biblical Qumran Aramaic works would 
more likely draw on Daniel or Ezra than other possible 
relationships. In commenting on the spelling of the caus- 
ative verb with a prefixed 7 or &, Muraoka submitted that, 
already during the period when the Qumran texts were 
written, Daniel and Ezra had achieved a more authorita- 
tive status than other Qumran Aramaic texts.278 


That the /h-/ is quite common in BA in the PC [pre- 
fix conjugation] and participle as well shows that 
BA represents a stage earlier than most of the QA 
documents. The fact that Qumran Daniel (and Ezra) 
fragments show complete agreement with the MT, 
not altering H to A, does not have to signify that the 
scribe's or scribes’ Aramaic was considerably more 
archaic than that of many of his or their colleagues, 
but he or they hesitated to tamper with what was, in 
his or their eyes, a sacred document. 


This statement seems to imply that the other, non-biblical 
Aramaic works kept at Qumran either were not considered 
sacred, or that their sacrality was of a somewhat lesser dis- 
tinction than that of Daniel and Ezra, with the possible 


275 Dimant, “Qumran Aramaic,” 204. Italics have been added. 

276 Fassberg, "Verbal System,” 76. Italics have been added. 

277  Muraoka, Grammar, 176. Italics have been added. On the same 
page he deems the phrase pn MON NyaN Ty nmn mnn Af in 
4Q206 (En*) 4i.18 to be “another epigone of Daniel." 

278  Muraoka, Grammar, 110. Italics have been added. 
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result that scribes felt comfortable tampering with the 
^non-biblical" texts (specifically the causative spelling), 
but not the "biblical" ones. In reaching this conclusion, 
Muraoka drew on the earlier study of Pfann, who noted 
the tendency of the Qumran copies of Daniel and Ezra 
to follow closely the MT in a handful of (mostly) ortho- 
graphic features, notably the ^ prefix for the causative 
verb.2”9 Pfann stopped short of making the claim that 
this and a few other features were preserved by the copy- 
ing scribes because these “biblical” texts held a different 
authoritative status than other Aramaic works at Qumran, 
but he did single out Daniel and Ezra as unique among 
the then-published Aramaic scrolls regarding the stabil- 
ity of their textual transmission. As noted above, however, 
plenty of other Aramaic Qumran scrolls also act in unique 
ways with regard to language (one thinks most immedi- 
ately of 4Q212 [Eng] and nQ:o [Job]), and every one of 
the traits singled out by Pfann can now be recognized in 
other, non-biblical texts. In reality, the Qumran Daniel 
and Ezra copies do not differ appreciably in relation to 
the MT consonantal text than do other Qumran Aramaic 
works with overlapping text in two or more copies, such as 
Tobit and the Visions of Amram. While there may be non- 
linguistic grounds for accepting the more authoritative 
status of Daniel, Ezra, or both during the Second Temple 
period, from a strictly linguistic viewpoint we can say only 
that there are a few features suggesting that these texts 
be placed tentatively earlier in the period of Jewish liter- 
ary activity in Aramaic, with Ezra somewhat earlier than 
Daniel. Nevertheless, there is clear evidence that the spell- 
ing of each book was updated slightly over the course of 
the Hellenistic and later periods.2®° This updating is seen, 
for example, in the probable change of Daniel's original 
passive-reflexive verbs with an N prefix in Qumran copies 


279  Pfann, "Daniel and Ezra." 

280 A recent example of the bifurcation between Biblical Aramaic 
(Daniel and Ezra, in particular) and the Aramaic Qumran litera- 
ture is found in the overview of ancient Aramaic by Abraham 
Tal, “Aramaic.” Tal makes the typical distinction between Biblical 
Aramaic and Standard Literary Aramaic ("10D MND NAS 
m777, on which, see further below), the latter including the 
Qumran texts. Tal cites as evidence of this distinction, for exam- 
ple, the fact that Biblical Aramaic uses ^ to signify a vowel at the 
end of words, while Standard Literary Aramaic uses N, as shown 
in the Genesis Apocryphon. However, this and the other exam- 
ples cited by Tal are too simplistic, ignoring the full situation of 
the Qumran copies of Daniel and Ezra. Once that evidence is 
considered, Tal’s examples simply fail to convince, and his dis- 
tinction loses its force. With regard to the case of final vowels 
just cited, see the “Interchange of n, N (or) for weak verb end- 
ing” section in the catalogue of scribal changes, above. See also 
Tal, “Raison d’Etre,” 360. 
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(yən) to n prefixes in the MT version.2®! This fits well 
with the broader trends in the Qumran Aramaic corpus, 
and texts in antiquity more generally. 

To sum up, it is evident that Ezra varies as much from 
Daniel as Daniel does from "later" Qumran Aramaic works 
like Tobit or the Book of Giants. Consequently, there 
is good reason to view Biblical Aramaic and Qumran 
Aramaic as part of the same literary dialect, inherited 
directly from Official Aramaic and adapted to use as a 
Jewish language of literary composition over the course 
of approximately two centuries.?9? Texts like Ezra's let- 
ters and the Prayer of Nabonidus contain some linguistic 
characteristics that place them closer to Official Aramaic, 
and presumably toward the earlier end of this period. 
Others, such as Tobit, the Genesis Apocryphon, and the 
Visions of Amram betray a somewhat later phase, at least 
in the copies available to us. Daniel and the early Enochic 
texts fall somewhere between these two poles. However, 
along with any attempt to sketch dialectical contours in 
greater detail we must account for the reality that the 
scribe of any given copy could exercise his own style and 
preferences during the course of transmission, includ- 
ing archaizing or updating. The dialect thus represents a 
living scribal tradition — an inconsistently moving target — 
and as a result we must leave sufficient room for variation 
from work to work, copy to copy. The fact that Ezra and 
Daniel were later canonized in Jewish and Christian 
circles should not result in their being cut off from the 
literary tradition of which they (especially Daniel) were 
clearly part. 


7 Summary and Conclusions: Early Jewish 
Literary Aramaic (EJLA) 


In this chapter, I offered a descriptive account of linguistic 
features characterizing Qumran Aramaic, arguing that it 
should be treated as a Jewish literary dialect thoroughly 
enmeshed with Biblical Aramaic — especially the Aramaic 
of Daniel — so as to obfuscate any sharp division between 
the two. The reasons for treating these text groups as a 
single unit, rather than two distinct dialects as is so often 
done, are both linguistic and generic, based on the many 
clear bonds in both language and content between the 


281  Thismayhavebeen done for reasons of consistency with the caus- 
ative verb spellings, or even because it homogenized the forms 
with the Hebrew spellings throughout the rest of the book. As 
noted by Pfann and Cook, the forms with N align with the earlier 
Official Aramaic texts. 

282 This accords with the summation of Gzella, Cultural History, 
208. See also Flesher, “Aramaic,” at 86-89. 
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Biblical Aramaic and Qumran Aramaic works. This vibrant 
literary idiom was a direct descendant of Official Aramaic, 
though adapted for use in a Jewish context.?83 The specifi- 
cally Jewish character of the language is subtle, but may 
be seen, for example, in the many Hebraisms scattered 
throughout the corpus (often drawn from the ancestral 
Hebrew literature), and in the distinctive —5 prefix for the 
prefix conjugation of the verb 8”1n. Based on the linguis- 
tic features surveyed in this chapter, it makes good sense 
to place the beginnings of this Jewish literary use in the 
late Persian period, with Ezra preserving what appears to 
be the earliest Aramaic (notwithstanding the arguments 
of Schwiderski), followed by that of Daniel, the Prayer 
of Nabonidus (4Q242), and perhaps several other works 
such as Jews at the Persian Court (4Q550) and some of the 
Enochic texts. As already mentioned, it can be shown con- 
vincingly that we need not date the slightly later-looking 
Aramaic of texts like the Genesis Apocryphon, Tobit, the 
Visions of Amram, the Book of Giants, and the Testament 
of Qahat — all of which are similar enough to discourage 
attempts at relative dating — any later than the late sec- 
ond century BCE based on the palaeographic and carbon 
dates of some early manuscripts (e.g., 4Q201 [En?], 4Q542 
[TQahat]). Since itis widely acknowledged that all or most 
of the Qumran Aramaic scrolls are copies, not autographs 
of the original composition, from a linguistic viewpoint 
alone we may plausibly place the composition of Aramaic 
texts like these at or before the first half of the second cen- 
tury BCE.284 

If Biblical Aramaic and Qumran Aramaic merit treat- 
ment as an acceptably cohesive dialect, albeit evolving 
over approximately two centuries, it remains only to dis- 
cuss the vexed topics of taxonomy and nomenclature. The 
perennial problem of classification and choosing where 
dialects begin and end - and consequently what to call 
the resultant classes and dialects — is witnessed on both 
large and small scales in Aramaic Studies.?®> On the large 
scale, one needs look no further than the most recent 
American and German systems, put forward by Joseph 


283 In fact, Beyer (ATTM!, 28-35; Language, 14-21) includes 
both Biblical Aramaic and Qumran Aramaic as later sub- 
types of Official Aramaic, which he calls Imperial Aramaic 
(Reichsaramáisch). The closest literary successor of our dialect 
is the Aramaic of the Onkelos and Jonathan targums. 

284  Ofcourse, this is not to discount the possibility that some later 
Fortschreibung took place after this original stage, as a num- 
ber of scholars have suggested was the case for the "little horn" 
(most likely representing Antiochus rv Epiphanes) in Dan 7:8. 

285 On this issue, see now the helpful overview of Gzella, Cultural 
History, 45-52. 
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Fitzmyer and Klaus Beyer respectively.28° Fitzmyer's 
goal was to unify and simplify the somewhat confused 
organizational landscape existing up until his proposal, 
in 1966, of a five-phase chronological model. Based, no 
doubt, on the relative simplicity and cogency of his sys- 
tem, Fitzmyer's approach has been widely accepted and 
used, especially in English-language scholarship. However, 
some have justifably complained that this simplicity 
gives the false impression of unity across what are, in fact, 
extremely diverse types of Aramaic.?97 Beyer's taxonomy, 
constructed on three major phases (Old Aramaic, Middle 
Aramaic, and Modern Aramaic), is considerably more 
sophisticated than Fitzmyer's, which is at the same time 
a strength and a weakness; a strength in that its greater 
level of refinement allows for talking about the language 
with more precision through time, place, and social loca- 
tion, but a weakness in that many of his finer shades of 
distinction — proposed with astonishing confidence - are 
open to serious questioning.?9? These two systems also 
have some unfortunate terminological discrepancies, with 
the identical terms “Old Aramaic” (Das alte Aramáisch) 
and "Middle Aramaic” (Das Mittelaramáische) covering 
very different periods for each scholar. Importantly for 
our purposes, both systems separate Biblical Aramaic 
and Qumran Aramaic within their larger taxonomies: For 
Fitzmyer, Biblical Aramaic is included in his second major 
diachronic phase, Official Aramaic (roughly 700-200 
BCE), while Qumran Aramaic is placed with the follow- 
ing Middle Aramaic period (roughly 200 BCE-200 CE). 
It should be obvious by now that I would contest 200 
BCE as a natural point of chronological division, since 
it likely bifurcates the active period of the combined 
Biblical Aramaic-Qumran Aramaic Jewish literary dia- 
lect described in this chapter. If Fitzmyer's system were 
kept, however, I would argue that Qumran Aramaic is bet- 
ter placed in the earlier, Official Aramaic period. Beyer's 
separation is less dramatic, including Biblical Aramaic 
(Das Biblisch-Aramáische) and "Hasmonaean" (Das 
Hasmonáische, under which the Qumran literature is 
placed) as distinct dialects of Post-Achaemenid Imperial 
Aramaic (Das nachachamenidische Reichsaramáisch). 
On a smaller scale, more concerned with Qumran 
Aramaic, we have just seen that Fitzmyer situated the 


286  Fitzmyer first published his classificatory system in a footnote 
of his original, 1966 edition of Commentary, 19, n. 60. A more 
extended, article-length discussion later appeared as “Phases.” 
Beyer's system can be found in Beyer, ATTM!, 23-71; and Beyer, 
Language. 

287 See recently Gzella, Cultural History, 47—48. 

288 Gzella (Cultural History, 50-51) advocates for Beyer’s general sys- 
tem, while recognizing some of its shortcomings. 
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Qumran texts as a part of his considerably broader cate- 
gory Middle Aramaic, alongside other local text groupings 
such as the later second century CE Judean Desert docu- 
ments and letters, Nabatean, Hatran, and Palmyrene. For 
Beyer, the Qumran literature was part of Hasmonaean 
Aramaic, also including the later Judean Desert texts, a 
few Judean inscriptions (which are very short and frag- 
mentary), some bits of the Mishna and Tosefta, “the older 
layer" (die ältere Schicht) of the Galilean and Babylonian 
targums, and a few other documents.” Beyer's notion 
that Qumran Aramaic is chronologically Hasmonaean 
has been adopted recently by Gzella, in an important 
monograph sketching the historical development of the 
Aramaic language in antiquity. Echoing the sentiments of 
Beyer, Gzella writes that, 


As elsewhere in the Hellenistic Near East, the change 
in leadership and the resulting independence of 
Judaea with the rise of the Hasmonaean dynasty (142 
until 37 BCE) had an immediate impact on the lin- 
guistic situation. It coincides with the appearance of 
a local literary variety of Aramaic in Jerusalem and 
Judaea that is best attested in some hundred-twenty 
to hundred-thirty religious compositions discovered 
in the Qumran scrolls.290 


Much is assumed in this statement that is either unproven 
or incorrect, depending on one’s opinion. It is not entirely 
clear whether Gzella is referencing the Aramaic of the 
original compositions, the mostly first-century BCE cop- 
ies, or both.?% If it is the original compositions, there is 
still considerable debate over where these texts were writ- 
ten. I tend to agree with Gzella’s view that these are, for 
the most part, texts written in Hellenistic Palestine. Yet 
others, such as Henryk Drawnel and Jonathan Ben-Dov, 
have argued for the Mesopotamian extraction of at least 
some of these texts. Even less agreeable is the place- 
ment of the Qumran texts (en masse) in the Hasmonean 
period. They were copied in that period, to be sure, but 
the character of the Aramaic by no means requires them 
to be dated this late, and, as argued above, we would do 
better to place them instead in the Hellenistic period (or 


289 Beyer, ATTM/, 34; Beyer, Language, 20. 

290 Gzella, Cultural History, 230. This follows very closely Beyer's 
view in ATTM/, 34. It should also be noted that there are 120-130 
Aramaic manuscripts from Qumran, not “compositions.” Many 
of these manuscripts are one of multiple copies of the same 
composition. 

291 His statements about dating (Cultural History, 233) might lead 
one to think that he means only the preserved copies, but this is 
never made clear. 
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perhaps even the late Persian period, depending upon the 
text). On non-linguistic grounds, too, many scholars have 
argued for the Hellenistic dating of texts like Tobit, the 
Visions of Amram, the Book of Giants, and the Genesis 
Apocryphon.?9? Consequently, it is best not to prejudge 
the matter by calling Qumran Aramaic “Hasmonaean,” 
when in all likelihood “Hellenistic” would be the more 
accurate chronological adjective. In fact, in contrast to 
Beyer's and Gzella's view, it seems more likely that the 
early Hasmonean period marked the last, waning years of 
literary activity in Aramaic (though copies continued to 
be made) and the revival of Hebrew as the preferred liter- 
ary language of Jews in the re-established land of Israel. 
For these reasons the identification of the Qumran texts as 
belonging to Hasmonaean Aramaic ought to be rejected. 
A classificatory and terminological alternative with 
direct relevance to Qumran Aramaic was first proposed 
by Jonas Greenfield in 1969: Standard Literary Aramaic.?93 
Greenfield described Standard Literary Aramaic as a 
supra-local literary language developed from, and heavily 
dependent upon, Official Aramaic; what Wise has aptly 
described as *a new Semitic koine that replaced earlier 
Official Aramaic.7?^ An important point distinguishing 
Greenfield's conception from those of Fitzmyer and Beyer 
was the fact that he understood both Biblical Aramaic and 
Qumran Aramaic to belong to Standard Literary Aramaic, 
though with Biblical Aramaic being more "eastern" and 
somewhat earlier, while the Qumran Aramaic texts were 
western, “written on Palestinian soil.”295 Greenfield drew a 
sharp line between this fairly standardized literary idiom 
and whatever types of spoken Aramaic may have existed 
in Palestine during the same period (hence, the adjec- 
tive "literary"), and stressed the need to pay attention to 
differences between the various Qumran Aramaic com- 
positions. Unfortunately, he gave no clear indication of 
the traits distinguishing Standard Literary Aramaic from 
other dialects, most pertinently Official Aramaic. This has 
led some to question the category, as in Gzella's judgment 
that it had not *been defined precisely... so the exis- 
tence of such a standard idiom besides the Achaemenid 


292 For an overview of this topic, see Machiela, "Compositional 
Setting.” 

293 Greenfield, “Standard.” 

294 Wise, Language, 282. 

295 “Qumran Aramaic is also Standard Literary Aramaic but written 
on Palestinian soil. It is in this language that Tobit, Enoch, the 
Testament of Levi, and the ‘Daniel’ pseudographs were written.” 
Greenfield, “Standard,” 16-17. 
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chancellery language as a medium of administration 
remains doubtful.”296 

Despite the nebulous character of Greenfield’s for- 
mulation, Standard Literary Aramaic has been widely 
referenced by those studying the Aramaic language, and 
was developed further by Michael Sokoloff and Steven 
Fassberg.??" Sokoloff placed Qumran Aramaic under what 
was essentially Greenfield’s Standard Literary Aramaic, but 
chose to call it instead Jewish Literary Aramaic because of 
some specifically Jewish features of the language already 
discussed above.?98 In several places Fassberg has now 
combined these insights, citing Qumran Aramaic as the 
primary example of what he called either Standard Jewish 
Literary Aramaic, or Standard Literary Jewish Aramaic.?9? 

While, in my opinion, Fassberg’s Standard Jewish 
Literary Aramaic comes closest to capturing the essence 
of the combined Biblical Aramaic (especially Daniel) 
and Qumran Aramaic dialect that I have endeavored to 
describe in this chapter, it has the single drawback of 
not indicating, in general terms, where the dialect fits 
diachronically into broader developmental models of 
the Aramaic language. For this reason, I suggest that 
the language of Biblical Aramaic and Qumran Aramaic 
be combined under the rubric Early Jewish Literary 
Aramaic. This label has the advantage of signalling the 
literary character of the language (following Greenfield 
and many others) its several Jewish characteristics 
(with Sokoloff and Fassberg), and its diachronic place- 
ment at the beginning of specifically Jewish Aramaic 
dialects, such as Jewish Palestinian Aramaic and Jewish 
Babylonian Aramaic. The word "Early" also avoids fixing 
the dialect to a specific politico-historical period, such 
as "Hasmonaean" or “Hellenistic” (e.g., Beyer and Gzella) 
with which it is unlikely to coincide neatly. Of course, 
under this general heading we remain free to explore the 
finer contours and development of the dialect attested 
between the various compositions and copies, including 
between the now-biblical works (traditionally, Biblical 
Aramaic) and those that did not achieve canonical status 
(traditionally Qumran Aramaic). We may compare texts 
with more "eastern" and more “western” features (e.g., 


296  Gzella, Cultural History, 49 (see also 165). So, too, Cook, 
“Dialectology,” 1; and Cook, “Perspective.” 

297 See, in addition to those already named, Flesher, “Aramaic,” 
87-89. This designation has been affirmed most recently (2018) 
by Tal, “Aramaic.” It seems to me, however, that Tal draws a 
sharper distinction between Biblical Aramaic and Standard 
Literary Aramaic than did Greenfield. 

298 Sokoloff, “Dialects,” 746. He is followed by Flesher, “Aramaic.” 

299  Fassberg, "Verbal System,” 67, 76—78; Fassberg “Language,” 136; 
Fassberg, “Nmb?” This title is cited with approval by Joosten 
“Exorcise,” 348. 
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the syntactic differences between Daniel and the Genesis 
Apocryphon), or with "earlier" and "later" features (e.g., 
the Prayer of Nabonidus and Tobit), all the while rec- 
ognizing that these differences occur among what are 
much more substantial and numerous linguistic simi- 
larities, warranting their treatment together. Early Jewish 
Literary Aramaic is closely related to Official Aramaic 
on the one hand, and to the Onkelos and Jonathan tar- 
gums on the other. It is also relatively similar to some 
of the other writings placed under Standard Literary 
Aramaic by Greenfield, or under Hasmonaean by Beyer 
and Gzella. In my opinion, the designation Early Jewish 
Literary Aramaic allows us to picture more clearly, from 
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a linguistic viewpoint, a tremendously creative, fertile 
branch of Jewish literary activity in Aramaic during the 
Second Temple period. Written by highly-trained scribes 
working in the broader tradition of Official Aramaic, this 
language was the vehicle of an impressive international, 
ethno-religious literature that drew heavily upon earlier 
Hebrew traditions, and most likely spanned from the late 
Persian period to the waning years of Hellenistic rule in 
Palestine and the ascension of the Hasmoneans. From the 
Hasmonean period onward, this Jewish Aramaic literary 
tradition appears slowly to have given way to a new wave 
of literary productivity in Hebrew. 


CHAPTER 4 


Manuscript Features and Scribal Practices 


1 Introduction: The Historical Context of 
Manuscript Production and Scribal Practice 
at Qumran 


The scrolls studied in this book were, for the most part, 
carefully-planned objects, created and used within the 
social and historical contexts of Second Temple period 
Judaism, a context bound up closely with the broader 
Hellenistic milieu of the eastern Mediterranean region. 
The Aramaic scrolls from the Qumran caves were presum- 
ably used at the site of Qumran, though some of them 
likely came to the settlement from outside, having been 
crafted and written before the first century BCE.! The 
extent to which the scrolls studied here were manufac- 
tured at or around Qumran remains a question without 
a clear answer, though significant progress is now being 
made on this front due to new scientific research focused 
on determining the provenance of their skin and ink 
through chemical and other analyses.? Preliminary stud- 
ies have suggested that at least some of the scrolls were 
processed and written in the vicinity of the Dead Sea, local 
to Qumran.? Wherever our scrolls were made, written, and 
used, it is obvious that an extended process of planning 
and production preceded someone reading or listening to 


1 Current scholarly consensus holds that the site of Qumran was 
settled sometime during the early first century BCE, while a portion 
of the scrolls kept in the caves around Qumran predate that time. A 
cogent defense of the first-century BCE settlement of Qumran can 
be found in Mizzi and Magness, “Qumran?” For a recent appraisal of 
the manuscript evidence against the archaeological backdrop of the 
site see White Crawford, Scribes, 141, 317-20. Emanuel Tov (Scribal 
Practices, 5) observed that, "It appears that many, if not most, of the 
literary texts found in the Judean Desert had been copied elsewhere 
in Israel. Therefore, the contents and scribal practices reflected in 
them represent not only the persons who passed through, lived, and 
wrote in the Judean Desert, but to an even greater extent the culture 
and scribes of Palestine as a whole.” Tov admitted that this opinion 
is difficult to verify at present, though it does have logical appeal 
due to the great number of scrolls kept at the site, evidently written 
by hundreds of scribes (Scribal Practices, 14-15). 

2 The number of studies of this sort are expanding rapidly. The fol- 
lowing articles are a representative sample, and provide a more 
extensive bibliography of the existing research. On the ink of the 
scrolls, see Nir-el and Broshi, “Red Ink”; Nir-el and Broshi, “Black 
Ink" On the manuscript materials, see Wolff et al., "Provenance"; 
Rabin and Hahn, "Characterization"; Schuetz et al., "Temple Scroll"; 
Anava et al. "Genetic." 

3 See Rabin, “Archaeometry.” 
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them. This process involved a substantial investment of 
time and resources. 

There is some evidence that the monetary costs 
of manuscript production were very high in ancient 
Mediterranean cultures, a factor tied to the cultural pres- 
tige of scrolls (also called bookrolls), the knowledge they 
contained, and the specialized nature of writing and 
reading more generally^ A number of Roman-period 
authors commented on the high value placed on literary 
manuscripts or libraries perceived to contain precious 
knowledge, most of which would have been papyrus 
bookrolls.5 In the first century BCE, Cicero wrote to a 
friend that his personal library was “worth a consider- 
able sum" (multorum nummorum). More than a century 
later, Pliny the Younger wrote that his uncle, Pliny the 
Elder, could have sold the notebooks (commentarios) for 
his Natural Histories in Spain for 400,000 sesterces." We 
are told that there were considerably fewer notebooks at 
that time (aliquanto pauciores erant) than the 160 even- 
tually inherited by Pliny the Younger. If we estimate that 
Pliny the Elder possessed around 10o rolls at the time of 
his potential sale, we would be left with a cost of approxi- 
mately 4,000 sesterces per "notebook" The average wages 
of an ordinary Roman legionary soldier in the first century 
CE was roughly 1,000 sesterces, and so the entire collec- 
tion would have far exceeded an average person's lifetime 
wages, and even a single bookroll would cost several years' 
worth of wages. Owning such an object clearly involved a 
serious financial investment. Another signal of the high 
value placed on written manuscripts was that they were 
occasionally listed among valuables seized as the spoils of 
war. For example, Plutarch reported that Aemilius Paulus 
took as war booty the bookroll collection of Perseus, king 
of Macedon, in 168 BCE. These sources admittedly reflect 
social locations quite different than those from which the 
Qumran scrolls originated, but they give us a sense of the 
high social and financial value attached to written scrolls 


4 On the social value ascribed to bookrolls in Greco-Roman antiquity 
see Johnson, “Reading,” 612-15. 

5 See, for example, Johnson, "Libraries," 359-61. 

6 For the text and translation see Cicero, Letters, 2.276—77 (the Loeb 
letter number is 212 [x111.77]). 

7 Pliny the Younger, Letters, 178-79. 

8 Thebooks werethe only items kept personally by the king, bestowed 
on his sons, “who were devoted to learning.” Plutarch, Lives, 430-31 
(Aemilius Paulus 28.6). See further Houston, Libraries, 34—7. 
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FIGURE 1 
a. Scroll height 


b. Scroll length 
c. Column height 


Anatomy of a scroll (1020 [apGen] cols. 20-22) 
d. Column width 


f. Upper margin 


during the Hellenistic and Roman periods, at least by the 
educated, literate classes.? 

The costs of producing manuscripts were largely labor- 
based, first to manufacture the papyrus or skin writing 
surface, which required specialized tools and training, 
and then to employ extensively-educated scribes to lay 
out the blank manuscript (usually in columns) and to 
write the text. We can no longer determine the extent to 
which these labor costs may have been mitigated by the 
social contexts in which the scrolls kept by those living at 
Qumran were produced, since we cannot accurately cal- 
culate how much of the process was done by members of 
the Essene sect at or around the settlement, or elsewhere. 
We simply do not yet know - and we probably never will 
know with certainty — where the scrolls from the caves 
around Qumran were produced, though the scientific 


9 On the potential differences between reading communities and 
reading events, see Johnson, “Reading.” 
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g. Lower margin 


e. Intercolumnar margin 


advances in determining provenance mentioned above 
hold out promise for advancing our knowledge some- 
what. Still, whether a scroll was produced in Jerusalem, 
at Qumran, or elsewhere in Greco-Roman Palestine, we 
may safely assume that it was a costly endeavor for the 
individual or community creating it. In all of these places, 
an important potential difference compared with the 
Greco-Roman social contexts discussed above is that 
whoever produced the Qumran scrolls may not have had 
to pay the associated fees charged by professional crafts- 
people and scribes, who did their work to make a living. 
With this general context in mind, in what follows I 
provide a synthetic overview of the physical and scribal 
features of the Aramaic scrolls from the Qumran caves, 
building on the individual scroll profiles. Along the way, I 
will discuss aspects of the manuscript production process, 
and for this reason the chapter is laid out in sections that 
follow this process step-by-step. I will begin with the mate- 
rials used to create the blank sheets of skin or papyrus and 
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end with the writing, correction, and repair of the scrolls 
included in the profiles. The two central goals of this chap- 
ter are: 1.) to provide an overall sense of the physical and 
scribal features of the Aramaic Qumran scrolls, and 2.) 
to facilitate comparison with other ancient manuscripts, 
most immediately with the other scrolls from the Qumran 
caves, but also with corpora farther afield, such as those 
from Samaria, Elephantine, and Oxyrhynchus.!° 

Both the scroll profiles and the following discussion in 
this chapter rely on an array of terms for the physical fea- 
tures of a scroll and its columns. I therefore provide above 
two illustrations detailing these features and terms, one 
for the scroll as a whole and the other for its columns." 


2 Manuscript Features 


24 Materials 

Tov described the manufacturing and copying processes 
of the Qumran scrolls in general (Hebrew, Aramaic, and 
Greek), which may be viewed against the wider backdrop 
of scroll production in the Mediterranean Basin during 
the Hellenistic and Roman periods.” An initial decision 
was that of the material to be used for a scroll, although in 
some (perhaps most) cases this choice was likely dictated 
by geographic location and the availability of resources. 
The two materials used for the scrolls included in the pro- 
files are animal skin and papyrus. 


10 On the Oxyrhynchus papyrus bookrolls, see the excellent study 
of Johnson, Bookrolls, whose work influenced considerably my 
own approach in this chapter. 

11 Unless otherwise noted, none of the scroll images used in this 
chapter are to actual scale. They are for the purposes of illustrat- 
ing manuscript features and scribal practices only. 

12 Tov, Scribal Practices. Cf. Johnson, Bookrolls. 
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FIGURE 2 

Parts of the column (11Q10 [Job] cols. 37-38) 
a. Space between words (kerning) 
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. Space between lines (leading) 

. Vertical column guideline 
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Skin 
Nearly all of the Aramaic Qumran scrolls are written on 


2.1.1 


skin prepared from domesticated quadrupeds commonly 
found in Second Temple period Palestine.? Judging by 
the pioneering DNA-based study of Anava et al., it seems 
that the majority of scrolls in the environs of Qumran 
were made from the hides of sheep (Ovis aries), though 
two of the scrolls they tested were made of cow (Bos tau- 
rus) hide.'^ This study confirms the earlier observations of 
Poole and Reed, that the Qumran scrolls derived primarily 
from sheep and/or goats, and more rarely from cows or 
other quadrupeds. The use of skin, as opposed to papy- 
rus, for creating most of the scrolls kept at or near Qumran 
is best understood against the broader cultural backdrop 
of skin manuscript usage by government-affiliated Persian 
and eastern Hellenistic scribal chanceries. From a techno- 
logical perspective, letters and documents such as those 
found in the Arshama archive from the late fifth century 
BCE, first published by Driver, and the very similar fourth- 
century Bactrian archive published by Naveh and Shaked, 


13 Iuse the term “(prepared) skin" here in an effort to avoid the 
confusion in terminology often found in the literature, at the risk 
of sacrificing elegance for utility. One finds the terms leather, 
parchment, or vellum used of the scrolls by various scholars, 
though each of these terms can, in some contexts, imply specific 
methods of preparation that do not clearly apply to the Qumran 
scrolls. For further discussion and bibliography see Tov, Scribal 
Practices, 34-35, who prefers the term “leather.” 

14 Anava et al., “Genetic,” 1220. None of the scrolls tested belong to 
the Aramaic manuscripts studied here. It should be added that 
Woodward et al., “Parchment,” 228, found that 1Qi9 (Temple 
Scroll?) is made from goat and ibex skins. See also Parry et al., 
“Advances,” 505-6. 

15 Poole and Reed, “Preparation,” 17. 
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FIGURE 3 


Skin fragment (3Q14 frag. 4 [Tob?]) 


reflect a manufacturing and scribal process strikingly sim- 
ilar to those found in our corpus.!6 

Once the hide had been removed from the animal, a 
standard process of several basic steps was followed in 
order to prepare it for cutting, the laying out of columns, 
and writing." The first step was to dehair (or depilate) 
the unsplit hide, which was typically done by soaking 
it in water with natural, enzyme-inducing agents that 
helped to loosen the hair from the skin.!? Salt, flour, other 


16 Driver, Documents; Naveh and Shaked, Bactria. The major 
innovation represented in the Qumran scrolls is the stitching 
together of multiple skin sheets to form a longer scroll, an inno- 
vation possibly adapted from longstanding papyrus bookroll 
technologies. 

17 The process is helpfully described and explored by Poole and 
Reed, "Preparation." See also Tov, Scribal Practices, 33-35; Reed, 
“Tannery”; and Bond, Trade, 112-14, who cites a number of the 
ancient sources on the process. 

18 As observed already by Sukenik (Scrolls, 25), and later confirmed 
by Poole and Reed ("Preparation"), the Qumran scrolls were 


FIGURE 4 Papyrus fragment (6Q23 [pap- 
Words of Michael] frag. 1) 
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vegetable-based materials, urine, and dung were com- 
monly used for this purpose, with the lime mixtures so 
common in later dehairing processes not yet in use for our 
manuscripts.? This process also played a role in clean- 
ing the hide and loosening its fiber structure for easier 
manipulation. The hair was removed by scraping once it 
had been soaked and loosened, after which the dehaired 
skin would be stretched, dried, and worked with a rock or 
other implements.?? The final stage of preparation was to 
dress both sides of the skin superficially (not by soaking 
or penetration) with a gallic acid tanning solution, which 
facilitated the permanence of ink when applied, served 


almost always written on unsplit skin of the G*vil type, though 
Tov (Scribal Practices, 35) noted the important exception of 
1Qig (Temple Scroll*). This copy of the Temple Scroll is physi- 
cally unique among the Qumran scrolls corpus, on which see 
now Schuetz et al., “Temple Scroll.’ 

19 Poole and Reed, “Preparation,” 12. 

20 See the description of Bar-Ilan, "Writing," 996. 
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TABLE 1 Skin and papyrus manuscripts arranged by palaeographic date (youngest to oldest) 

Skin manuscripts: Skin manuscripts (cont.): 

Number Title Palaeo. date Number Title Palaeo. date 
11Q10 Job 25-70 CE 4Q198 Tob* 75-25 BCE 
4Q113 Dan? 20-50 CE 4Q210 Enastr* 75-25 BCE 
6Q14 Apocalypse 1-70 CE 4Q529 Words of Michael 75-25 BCE 
1Q71 Dan? 1—50 CE 4Q551 Narrative 75-25 BCE 
4Q157 Job 1-50 CE! 4Q553a Four Kingdoms¢ 75-25 BCE 
2Q24 NJ 1-25 CE 4Q554 NJ? 75-25 BCE 
4Q243 psDan? 1-25 CE 4Q213a Levi> 75-50 BCE 
4Q244 psDan> 1-25 CE 4Q213b Levi* 75-50 BCE 
4Q245 psDan* 1-25 CE 4Q214 Levit 75-50 BCE 
4Q197 Tob^ 25 BCE-25 CE 4Q242 PrNab 75-50 BCE! 
4Q209 Enastr> 25 BCE-25 CE 1021 Levi 100-1 BCE 
4Q318 Zodiology and Brontology 25 BCE-25 CE 1Q72 Dan> 100-25 BCE} 
11Q18 NJ 25 BCE-25 CE 4Q550 Jews at the Persian Court 100—50 BCE 
4Q115 Dan? 25-1 BCE 4Q206/a | En*/EnGiantsf 100-50 BCE 
4Q556a Prophecy? 25-1 BCE 49530 EnGiants> 100-50 BCEY 
1Q24 EnGiants?? 33-1 BCE 4Q532 EnGiants 100—50 BCE 
2Q26 EnGiants 33-1 BCE 4Q533 EnGiants® 100-50 BCE 
4Q203 EnGiants? 33-1 BCE 4Q545 Visions of Amram* 100—50 BCE 
4Q204 En¢ 33-1 BCE 4Q553 Four Kingdoms? 100—50 BCE 
4Q205 En4 33-1 BCE 4Q554a NJ? 100-50 BCE 
4Q246 apocrDan 33-1 BCE”! 4Q560 Magical Booklet 100-50 BCE 
4Q534 Birth of Noah? 33-1 BCE 4Q561 Physiognomy/Horoscope 100-50 BCE“# 
4Q535 Birth of Noah? 33-1 BCE 4Q539 TJoseph 100—50 BCE 
4Q549 Visions of Amram8? 33-1 BCE 1023 EnGiants? 125-25 BCE 
4Q555  NJ* 33-1 BCE 5Q15 NJ 125-50 BCE 
4Q556 Prophecy? 33-1 BCE 4Q199 Tob4 125—75 BCE 
1020 apGen 50 BCE-70 CEVHii* 4Q540 apocrLevi?? 125—100 BCE 
3Q14,4 Tob? 50-1 BCE 4Q541 apocrLevi^? 125—100 BCE 
4Q211 Enastr? 50-1 BCE 4Q542 TQahat 125-100 BCE* 
4Q212 Ens 50-1 BCE* 40569 Proverbs 133-100 BCE 
40536 Birth of Noah* 50-1 BCE 4Q214b Levif 150—100 BCE* 
4Q538 TJud/WordsBenjamin 50-1 BCE 40543 Visions of Amram? 150—100 BCE 
4Q548 Visions of Amramf 50-1 BCE 4Q544 Visions of Amram> 150—100 BCE 
4Q537 TJacob? 50-1 BCE 4Q547 Visions of Amram* 150—100 BCE 
4Q213 Levi? 50-25 BCE* 4Q557 Vision? 150—100 BCE 
4Q214a Levie 50-25 BCE“ 4Q571 Words of Michael? 150—100 BCE 
4Q552 Four Kingdoms? 50-25 BCE 4Q207 Enf 150—125 BCE 
4Q531 EnGiants* 67-33 BCE 4Q156 Lev? 200—100 BCE 
40546 Visions of Amram? 67-33 BCE 4Q201 En? 200-150 BCE*!# 
4Q112 Dan? 75-25 BCE 4Q202 En> 200-150 BCE*Iii 
4Q117 Ezra 75-25 BCE 4Q208 Enastr? 225-175 BCE* 


Manuscript also carbon-dated (see Table 2) 


Alternate date: 25-50 CE. 


See profile for alternate date: ca. 5o BCE. 
Alternate dates: 50-1 BCE; 37 BCE-70 CE. 


Alternate date: 75-25 BCE. 
Alternate date: 75-25 BCE. 
Alternate date: ca. 25 BCE. 


vii Alternate date 


viii Alternate date: 
ix Alternate date: 
x Alternate date: 
xi Alternate date: 
xii ^ Alternate date: 
xiii ^ Alternate date: 


150-25 BCE. 

25 BCE-25 CE. 
75-25 BCE. 
150-125 BCE. 
150-125 BCE. 
225-175 BCE. 
175-100 BCE. 
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Papyrus manuscripts: 


Number Title Palaeo. date 
608 papEnGiants 50-1 BCEXY 
4Q196 papTobe 75-25 BCE 
4Q558 papVision> 75-25 BCE 
6Q23 papWords of Michael 100-1 BCE 
4Q559 papBibChronology 100-50 BCE*Y 


xiv Alternate date: 25-70 CE. 
xv Alternate date: 50 BCE-70 CE. 


TABLE 2 Carbon-dated manuscripts! 
Number Name Palaeographic Carbon date 
date 

1Q20 apGen 50 BCE-70 CE 73 BCE-14 CE 

4Q208 Enastrt? 225-175 BCE 166-102 BCE 

4Q213 . Levi? 50-25 BCE 191-155 BCE (59%)/ 
146-120 BCE (41%) 

4Q542 TQahat 125-100 BCE 388-353 BCE 
(3496)/309-235 BCE 
(66%) 


i See Van der Schoor, “Radiocarbon,” for an up-to-date bibliography 
and discussion of the dates used here. 


as a final means of cleaning, and generally made the 
surface of the skin more attractive and finished-looking. 
Investigation has shown that, for the Qumran scrolls, a 
dressing made from gallic vegetable tannins such as the 
gall apples of acacia trees was the norm.?! Beginning with 
Roland de Vaux, some have found evidence of an indus- 
trial tanning center at ‘Ein Feshkha, potentially related 
to the settlement at Qumran and thereby with the Dead 
Sea Scrolls, though this use of the site is still debated and 
deserving of further study.?2 

When the skin was fully dehaired, stretched, dried, 
smoothed, tanned, and cured, it was ready for “sheets” 


21 Again, 1Qig (Temple Scroll?) is an exception, on which see 
Schuetz et al., “Temple Scroll.’ 
22 Reed, “Tannery”; Magness, Archaeology, 215-16. 
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to be cut from it for making scrolls. The large majority 
of these sheets were rectangular in shape, with the sheet 
size(s) being determined by the type and size of animal. 
Judging by the construction of Qumran scrolls with multi- 
ple sheets, and the regular differences in size from scroll to 
scroll, it is reasonable to conclude that sheets were often 
cut with a desired literary work or type of scroll in mind. 
Letter-based numbering is present at the top, righthand 
corner of each sheet of 1Q20 (apGen), and perhaps also 
on the single fragment of 4Q529 (Words of Michael), both 
written in a hand different than the main text. These let- 
ters suggest that the sheets were planned and prepared 
with the idea of a definite sheet sequence. At the same 
time, the letters used for the sheets in this scroll repre- 
sent high numbers, making it very unlikely that the scroll 
started with the letter aleph. Considering these factors 
together, we may posit a scenario in which a large batch 
of numbered sheets (at least 20) were manufactured for 
future use, from which a scribe could then draw as needed 
for a specific literary work. 

For scrolls that were large in height, such as 1Q20 
(apGen) and 4Q202 (En>), it seems probable that a small 
quadruped like a sheep or goat would have provided a 
single sheet, while the same hide might have supplied two 
or more sheets for scrolls of a smaller scale, such as 4Q535 
(Birth of Noah^). While rectangular sheets intended for a 
scroll were the norm, exceptions do occur. In such cases, 
irregularly shaped pieces of skin that were left over after 
the rectangular sheets had been cut from the hide may 
have been put to use. A probable example of this among 
the Aramaic manuscripts is 4Q339 (List of False Prophets), 
which was written on a relatively small “card” of skin that 
was folded rather than rolled. It has also been suggested 
that 4Q242 (PrNab) may have been written on a single, 
small piece of skin.2? Comparable examples among the 
Hebrew manuscripts include 4Q340 (Netinim), 4Q341 
(Exercitium Calimi C), and 4Q175 (Testimonia). We might 
also consider the nearly square sheet used for 1QIsa? cols. 
26—27. It is notable that many of these small, irregularly- 
sized manuscripts are apparently scribal exercises, 
scholarly resource texts, or copies evidently intended for 
personal study or travel. 

The last stage of the scroll construction process was to 
sew the individual sheets together, which was generally 
done with vegetable-based threads made of flax or similar 


23 Tov, Scribal Practices, 36. 
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FIGURE 5 


Sheet number 5 (1020 [apGen] col. 5; marked by box) 


materials. It is often assumed that this sewing was done 
after the scribe had laid out the columns and written the 
text, on which see below?^ This order of events — laying 
out the columns, writing the text, and only then sewing 
the sheets together — might be implied, for instance, by 
the sheet numbers on 1Q20 (apGen), providing easy ref- 
erence to the order in which the sheets should be sewn 
together. However, it is clear that some scribes wrote their 
text after the sheets had been sewn into a larger scroll, as 
in the case of 4Q213 (Levi*; see image below), on which 
the writing crosses over the sewn seam joining two sheets. 
The relative quality of the finished skins used for the 
Qumran manuscripts clearly varied, though this factor is 
impossible to assess accurately unless a scroll is examined 
in person (which was not possible for this study). The 
severely degraded state of most skins also inhibits a true 
appreciation of their original quality. 
24.2 Papyrus 
It is often claimed that papyrus had to be imported to 
Greco-Roman Palestine from Egypt.2° While this cer- 
tainly could have been the case, there is good evidence 
that the papyrus plant (Cyperus papyrus) grew at multi- 
ple swampy locations in Palestine during the Hellenistic 
and Roman periods, into the early 2oth century. This 
was most certainly the case in the Hula Valley and Lake 
Agmon, in the Galilee region, but also in the Sharon Plain 


24 See, e.g., Tov, Scribal Practices, 37. 
25 E.g., White Crawford, Scribes, 156. 


and elsewhere.?6 An overlooked detail that bears on this 
question is Josephus's mention of Aristobulus's successful 
battle against the Nabateans at a location named Papyron 
(Ilamvpava).2” The name of the site is clearly connected 
with the papyrus plant, and based on Josephus's descrip- 
tion most commentators have understood it to be located 
in the Jordan Valley, near Jericho?5 This suggests that 
papyrus grew in the general vicinity of Qumran during 
the Hellenistic and Roman periods, and that texts like 
the Samaria papyri published by Cross, the Ketef Jericho 
papyrus published by Eshel and Misgav, and the many 
other Judean Desert letters and legal documents (e.g., 
from Nahal Hever) could have been written on locally 
harvested and manufactured papyrus. It is reasonable to 
argue that such local papyrus was readily available, and in 
the absence of contrary evidence there is no compelling 
reason to assume that it was imported from more distant 
locations like Egypt. 

The pith of the plant's harvested stalk was split into 
thin strips, which were made into individual sheets 
(xoMAnpata) by placing the strips side by side in two layn 
ers, first in one direction and then in the other. The sheets 


26 Bein and Horowitz, “Papyrus”; Zohary, Plant Life; Zohary, Plants, 
137. See also the comments of Pliny the Elder, Natural History, 
13.73, who notes that Cyperus papyrus grew as far north as Syria. 

27 Josephus, War 1.130; Josephus, Antiquities 14.33. 

28 Kraeling (“Place Names,” 201, n. 14) states with reference to 
Jericho that “the papyrus plant, from which the name is derived, 
is found there, of course, but it is also found in many other 
places.” 
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FIGURE 6 


were then pounded or pressed, dried, and cut to size.?? 
The ideal length of a sheet was around 20-24 cm for high 
quality papyrus of the type often used for literary texts, 
with sheet (and, therefore, scroll) heights being more sub- 
ject to variation, but normally falling between 20 and 35 
cm. Individual sheets were then glued together by a 1-2 


29 The classical description of the process is the much-discussed 
account of Pliny the Elder, Natural History, 13.74—83. For discus- 
sion and bibliography, see Johnson, Bookrolls, 85-91, 141-43. 
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Sewing between sheets, with writing across the seam (4Q213 [Levi?] frag. 1) 


cm overlapping area at the ends of two sheets (xoXWfcetc). 
Pliny reported that Roman-period bookrolls typically did 
not exceed twenty sheets in length (Natural History 13.77). 
Scribes could then cut a manuscript to the length needed 
from the roll and would write their text laid out in sepa- 
rate columns, which normally were noticeably narrower 
in width than they were in height.?? The recto surface of 


30 For a helpful, comparative overview of the evidence at 
Oxyrhynchus, see Johnson, Bookrolls, 100-41. Johnson (128) 
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FIGURE 7 


the papyrus scroll, on which scribes typically wrote, was 
that on which the papyrus strips ran horizontally, while 
on the verso (i.e, the outside of the scroll) the strips 
ran vertically. In the environment of the Qumran caves, 
papyrus degraded more quickly and extensively than did 
scrolls made from skin.?! 


observed a tendency for earlier Ptolemaic-period bookrolls 


31 


to have wider columns relative to their height than later, 
Roman-period ones. 
See Tov, Scribal Practices, 44. 


Manuscript repair by stitching (4Q547 [Visions of Amrame] frag. 5) 


Of the eighty-nine literary scrolls considered in the 


profiles, only five (696) of them are made of papyrus.?? 


They are: 

1i 6Q8 (papGiants) 

2. 6Q23 (papWords of Michael) 

3.  4Q196 (papTob*) 

4.  4Q558 (papVision^) 

5. 4Q559 (papBiblical Chronology) 


6Q7 (papDaniel), a papyrus copy of at least part of Daniel, might 


be considered as part of this discussion, since it is plausible that 
the scroll once contained the Aramaic portions of the book in 
addition to the currently extant Hebrew portions of Dan 8, 10, 
and 11. 
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Tov observed that approximately 1396 of the literary 
scrolls from Qumran were written on papyrus, meaning 
that the percentage of Aramaic scrolls written on papyrus 
is significantly lower than is the norm for the Qumran cor- 
pus (Hebrew, Aramaic, and Greek) more generally.?? It is 
striking that two of our Aramaic manuscripts came from 
Cave 6, a cave that produced relatively few scrolls, but had 
an unusually high proportion of texts written on papyrus.?* 
Three of the Aramaic papyrus scrolls are copies of texts 
also found on skin scrolls: the Book of Giants, the Words 
of Michael, and Tobit. The two remaining texts, not identi- 
fied in any other copies, are generically akin to other texts 
written on skin scrolls. Consequently, it would seem that a 
text’s genre was not a determinative factor in choosing the 
material on which it was written. It is generally believed 
that papyrus was considered a cheaper, less durable mate- 
rial for manuscripts than skin in antiquity, a view already 
implied in Pliny’s hyperbolic account of Eumenes’s inven- 
tion of prepared skins (membrana, mepyauyvy) to compete 
with papyrus.?5 This situation led Wise to argue that papy- 
rus was one indicator of what he called “personal copies" 
of relatively low quality.?9 While these observations about 
relative quality are difficult to prove with certainty, they 
do accord well with the available evidence and can be 
accepted as highly probable. 

In comparison with the Aramaic scrolls from Qumran 
on skin, the papyrus scrolls tend to be generous in terms 
of their margin sizes, line spacing, and letter size, which 
may reflect less concern with economy than for skin 
scrolls, due to the lower expense and prestige of papyrus. 
For the skin scrolls, there is a general (though not abso- 
lute) correlation between the quality and size of a scroll 
and the formality of its script and other scribal features; 
smaller scrolls — often written on lower quality skin — are 
more likely to have relatively informal, erratic scripts, with 
higher admixtures of rounded cursive elements. All of the 
papyrus manuscripts are marked by erratic letter size 
and formation, and by informal, cursive script features. 


33 Tov, Scribal Practices, 44-45. Precisely the opposite obtains 
for Greek texts, which are overwhelmingly written on papyrus 
scrolls. 

34 Tov, Scribal Practices, 47. 

35 Pliny the Elder, Natural History, 13.69—70. See also Tov, Scribal 
Practices, 32-33; Wise, Thunder, 127-28. On the “cheapness” of 
papyrus for book-production in antiquity, see especially Skeat, 
“Papyrus.” The same view seems to be reflected at two places in 
the New Testament: In the Apostle Paul's request near the end 
of 2 Timothy, that Timothy take to him "the books, and above all 
the parchments" (ta Bipa padota tas pepppavas; 2 Tim 4:13), 
and in Luke's comment on the spectacular value of the scrolls 
(tag BiBAovc) burned at Ephesus, in Acts 19:19. 

36 Wise, Thunder, 127-34. 
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4Q559 (papBibChronology), 6Q8 (papGiants), and 6Q23 
(papWords of Michael) are among the most erratic, semi- 
cursive scripts of the entire Qumran Aramaic literary 
corpus, with the scribes of both 6Q8 (papGiants) and 6Q23 
(papWords of Michael) using highly idiosyncratic writ- 
ing features (the use of a cursive final aleph and a cursive 
mem, respectively). The scripts of 4Q196 (papTob?) and 
4Q558 (papVision^) are noticeably more squared, upright, 
and formal than those of the three other scrolls, but even 
these two (or possibly three) scribes mixed rounded, cur- 
sive features into their writing in a way not typical for 
skin scrolls of very good or excellent quality. It also seems 
that vacats were used less frequently in Qumran papyrus 
scrolls than in those written on skin, though the fragmen- 
tary state of the evidence leaves some question on this 
point. The only column of a papyrus scroll for which we 
have a good sense of its overall size is that preserved on 
4Q196 (papTob?) 2, which appears to be approximately 
17.5 cm in height and 16 cm in width. The height of this 
column is around the average for those preserved on skin 
scrolls, but its width is the greatest of any of the Qumran 
Aramaic scrolls, again suggesting a somewhat different 
scribal approach for papyrus scrolls than for skin. The 
overall picture gained from the above assessment is 
unlikely to change appreciably were we to add other papy- 
rus scrolls of possible relevance, such as 6Q7 (papDaniel), 
Puech's 4Q558a (papUnidentified), or the other fragmen- 
tary papyrus manuscripts listed in Chapter 1. 

These indicators that the Aramaic papyrus scrolls kept 
at Qumran were generally made to lower quality standards 
than skin scrolls from the same corpus is corroborated by a 
comparison with the classical standards of Hellenistic- and 
Roman-period literary bookrolls, described in great detail 
by Johnson.?? While some features of the Qumran scrolls 
occasionally meet the benchmarks of professionally- 
written literary bookrolls from places like Oxyrhynchus 
(e.g., letter height and line spacing), it is readily appar- 
ent that the spacing and scripts of the Qumran scrolls 
are significantly more erratic than roughly contempo- 
rary Greek literary bookrolls from Egypt. From the little 
evidence available, it seems that the Qumran scrolls also 
tended to be smaller in height and had different column 
ratios (much wider columns relative to height) than the 
hundreds of bookrolls studied by Johnson. Of course, it 
should be borne in mind that the two literary corpora 
were produced in different geographic and social milieux, 
although there is reason to believe that the professional 
guild standards clearly in effect at Oxyrhynchus were 
known and used widely throughout the Greek and Roman 


37 Johnson, Bookrolls. 
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empires. It seems plausible, therefore, to assume that 
they were also known to Jewish scribes in Greco-Roman 
Palestine, an assumption supported by the multiple paral- 
lels adduced by Tov between the Qumran scrolls and wider 
Greco-Roman scribal practices.3? At the very least we can 
say that, if the artisans and scribes responsible for creating 
the Qumran Aramaic papyrus scrolls knew of the profes- 
sional guild standards evident in literary bookrolls like 
those at Oxyrhynchus, they did not adhere closely to those 
standards. If we were to look at Qumran for scrolls that 
did follow the high professional standards of Hellenistic- 
and Roman period literary bookroll production, we would 
find them in the "Very good" and, especially, "Excellent" 
quality categories used in the profiles. At Qumran, all such 
Aramaic scrolls were written on skin, with representative 
examples being 1020 (apGen), 4Q203 (EnGiants*)/4Q204 
(En*), 4Q205 (En*), 4Q209 (Enastr^), 4Q554a (NJ>), and 
4Q544 (Visions of AmramP)3? This correspondence 
strengthens the notion that, in Greco-Roman Palestine, 
esteemed literary texts were very often written on skin 
scrolls because of the material's implied high quality, 
prestige, and perhaps durability compared with papyrus. 
Cheaper, less durable papyrus, by contrast, was reserved 
almost exclusively for: a.) mundane legal, business, and 
personal documents such as deeds, loans, letters, inven- 
tories, and lists; and b.) lower-quality copies of the same 
types of literary texts also copied on skin. However, it 
important to note that a low-quality copy might also have 
been written on skin of sub-par quality or irregular size, 
as in the case of 4Q201 (En?), 4Q212 (En£), 4Q339 (List of 
False Prophets), and 4Q542 (TQahat)/4Q547 (Visions of 
Amram‘). The situation was very different in Egypt, where 
papyrus was used for the full spectrum of textual needs, 
with a bookroll's contents and intended use bearing on a 
manuscript's quality, size, format, and scribal execution. 
Pulling together the threads of the preceding discus- 
sion, it is evident that papyrus was chosen for scrolls of 
low to moderate quality. What such lower quality may 
tell us about the intended uses of these scrolls is a mat- 
ter of educated speculation, and our answers will depend, 
to a considerable extent, on the social scenarios that we 
reconstruct for those who wrote and used them. The fact 
that four of the five scrolls treated here contain scribal 
corrections suggests that they were compared to other 
copies and were considered valuable enough to update 


38 Tov, Scribal Practices, 273—74. 

39 Even closer in style to the bookrolls studied by Johnson are the 
Twelve Minor Prophets scrolls on skin, in Greek from Nahal 
Hever (8Hev1) and in Hebrew from Wadi Murabba'at (Mur88), 
a topic that merits further exploration. 
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and correct. Wise argued that such low quality manu- 
scripts were “personal” or “private” copies as opposed to 
scrolls that circulated in the “book trade,’ though Johnson 
has challenged and complicated this binary in important 
ways.*° If we imagine the scrolls from the Qumran caves 
being written for an ethno-religious group like the one 
that lived at Qumran - or even a wider spectrum of inter- 
ested Jews living in Jerusalem or elsewhere — then lower 
quality manuscripts like those written on papyrus (or a 
low-quality skin scroll like 40542 [TQahat]/4Q547 [Visions 
of Amram*]) could be explained from the viewpoints of 
production, intended use, or perhaps a combination of 
both factors. On the production side, these scrolls might 
be the work of scribes in training or otherwise possess- 
ing less scribal skill, writing low-quality “practice texts" 
that might still be kept as serviceable copies. Papyrus may 
also have been used for texts still in the process of com- 
position, resulting in something like a “draft copy" or a 
“working copy."! Depending on the social situation, there 
may simply have been a need for lower cost or invest- 
ment of labor. In terms of intended use, there are several 
reasons why lower-quality, more expendable copies of 
some texts would have been desirable. These reasons may 
have included personal use or use among a small group 
not requiring an expensive, high-quality copy, portability 
with less concern about damage, and wider distribution 
facilitated by lower expense and investment of labor. In 
the end, all we can say with confidence is that the Aramaic 
scrolls from Qumran were produced along a spectrum of 
quality indicators, and that the papyrus copies fell towards 
the lower-quality end of this spectrum. The reasons for 
such lower-quality copies may have included concerns 
over expense, availability of materials, considerations of 
literary content, degree of scribal training, and intended 
use (e.g., personal study, portability, or further textual or 
compositional work). 


2.2 Scroll Dimensions 

The largest possible dimensions of skin scrolls were lim- 
ited by the size of the animal used and conventions of 
usability.^? As discussed above, the sizes of papyrus scrolls 


40 Wise, Thunder, 127-28; Johnson, Bookrolls, 157—60. 

41 This might help to explain why there are so few papyrus cop- 
ies of "biblical" books at Qumran, as noted by Tov (Scribal 
Practices, 47). Such books would have been among the most 
settled in terms of their textual state and authoritative status by 
the period during which the Qumran scrolls were written, while 
more recently composed texts were more open to revisions of 
various kinds. 

42 For a recent reflection in the limits of usability for a scroll, and 
the typical outer dimensions of scrolls in antiquity (though not 
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TABLE 3 Manuscripts with height and length substantially preserved 

Number Title Palaeo. date Quality h. (cm) w. (cm) 
1Q20 apGen 50 BCE-70 CE Excellent 31 2238 
4Q112 Dan? 75-25 BCE Very good 14.8 ~300 
4Q113 Dan? 20-50 CE Good-very good 21 —400-450 
4Q115 Dand 25-1 BCE Good-very good ~19 ~300 
4Q204 En¢ 33-1 BCE Very good-excellent ~24 2175 
4Q318 Zodiology and Brontology 25 BCE-25 CE Good 8 2103.5 
40339 List of False Prophets 100—50 BCE Poor-fair 8.5 7 
11Q10 Job 25-70 CE Very good-excellent 14 700 
TABLE 4 Manuscripts with only height substantially preserved 

Number Title Palaeo. date Quality h. (cm) 
1071 Dan? 1—50 CE Very good-excellent ~19 

4Q196 papTob@ 75-25 BCE Good 217.5 
4Q201 En@ 200-150 BCE Fair ~23 

4Q202 Enb 200—150 BCE Good-very good ~30 

4Q246 apocrDan 33-1 BCE Very good 8.8 

4Q535 Birth of Noah? 33-1 BCE Good 6.4 

4Q542 TQahat 125-100 BCE Fair 9-9.5 
4Q545 Visions of Amram* 100—50 BCE Good-very good 215.8 
4Q547 Visions of Amram® 150—100 BCE Fair 27.8 

4Q550 Jews at the Persian Court 100-50 BCE Good —6-6.5 
4Q569 Proverbs 133-100 BCE Fair-good ~7.2 


do not differ substantially from those made of skin, sug- 
gesting that manuscripts of both materials adhered to a 
widespread cultural aesthetic for literary texts. The charts 
above aim to give a snapshot of the known dimensions of 
the scrolls included in the profiles. 

Based on the information above, we can observe that 
the height of scrolls in our corpus range between approxi- 
mately 7 cm at the small end of the spectrum and 30 cm 
at the large end, with a mean height of almost 16 cm and 
a median height of 14.4 cm. There is no clearly observ- 
able correlation between the period of production and 
manuscript height, nor does there seem to be a sustained 
connection between height and the quality of scribal 
execution. Scrolls that are of very high scribal quality 
are both 14 cm (uQıo [Job]; very good-excellent) and 
31 cm tall (1020 [apGen]; excellent), the former being a 
century or less younger than the latter. At the same time, 


addressing directly the Aramaic scrolls from Qumran), see Carr, 
“Materiality, 599-604. 


scrolls that are relatively small in height include those 
with both fair (4Q569 [Proverbs]) and very good (4Q246 
[apocrDan]) levels of production and scribal execution. 
It is possible - even reasonable — that the length of a 
literary work impacted the size of the scroll on which it 
was planned to be written, though it is now impossible 
to assess such a correspondence in the large majority of 
cases. Still, it should be noted that two manuscripts of the 
Visions of Amram (4Q545 and 4Q547) written in the same 
century vary quite significantly in height and scribal exe- 
cution, while a fairly long and expertly written scroll like 
uQıo (Job) is of only medium height (14 cm). Although 
the sample size is very small, it appears that there was a 
well-established range of potential sizes for scrolls con- 
taining a literary work (ca. 7-30 cm in height), but that 
within that range individual scribes — no doubt working 
at different times and in diverse locations — had consider- 
able freedom as to the size of scroll they produced. 
Unfortunately, there is little reliable evidence regard- 
ing the widths (i.e., lengths) of the scrolls comprising our 
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1Q20 (apGen) col. 21 (30 cm) 


FIGURE 8 


corpus. It can be estimated that nQ1o (Job) was approxi- 
mately 7 m long, and 4Qu2 (Dan?) around 3 m. 1Q20 
(apGen) must have been at least 3 m long, and was very 
likely much longer than that. By contrast, it is difficult to 
imagine a manuscript less wide than 4Q339 (List of False 
Prophets), at a mere 7 cm or so. Based on the data of 


the entire Qumran corpus, including the Hebrew texts, it 


seems that the outside limit of width for most scrolls was 


in the vicinity of 810 m, though most scrolls were consid- 


erably narrower than this, in the 2-6 m range.^? 


43 


See Tov, Scribal Practices, 76—77; Carr, “Materiality, 602—4. 1QIsa? 


is 7.34 m long, and 1QT? (11Q19) 8.75 m long. Tov (76) lists three 
possible extremely long exceptions: 4QRP*-* (22.5-27.5 m), 
4QJer* (16.3-17.6 m), and 1Q20 (apGen) (more than 1.83 m), 
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4Q246 (apocrDan) (8.8 cm) 


Examples of large and small scroll heights (to approximate relative scale) 


Laying Out the Scroll: Ruling, Columns, Margins, 
and Spacing 


Once the sheets of skin had been prepared and cut, a 
scribe very often added dry-ruled guidelines to facilitate 


though the lengths of 4QRP?-* and 1Q2o (apGen) especially 
are open to question based on the required, extensive recon- 
struction. As I have argued in the profile of 1020 (apGen), it 
is doubtful that the Morgenstern's proposed reconstruction of 
that scroll (in “New Clue”), espoused by Tov, is correct. The dis- 
cussion of Johnson (Bookrolls, 143-52) is of some pertinence to 
our discussion, though it must be remembered that he is speak- 
ing of papyrus scrolls, a thinner substance than prepared skin. 
Consequently, the diameter of rolled scrolls that he discussed 
(150) would have to be increased if applied to the skin scrolls 
from Qumran. 
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the subsequent stage of writing, using a sharp instrument 
(perhaps made of bone, as Tov suggests) and a straight edge 
to score the skin and leave permanent, slightly-darkened 
lineson its surface. This was consistently done on the wool 
or hair side of the skin (the recto), since it received the 
ink better than the flesh (verso) side.^^ In at least the case 
of 4Qu5 (Dan®), it has been suggested that “very diluted 
ink" was used to make some of the guidelines.*5 A sheet 
that was fully ruled had vertical guidelines demarcating 
both the right and the left sides of its columns, and evenly- 
spaced horizontal lines to guide writing stretching the 
length of the sheet (i.e., covering multiple columns), simi- 
lar to a modern piece of lined paper. Rarely, as in the cases 
of 1Q72 (Dan^) and 4Qus (Dan?), two vertical guidelines 
were used on the right side of a column, a practice that, 
within the broader Qumran corpus, most often occurs at 
the right edge of a sheet.*$ Guide dots were sometimes 
placed at the right and left edges of a sheet to indicate 
where the straightedge was to be placed for marking the 
horizontal script guidelines.* While the majority of our 
skin scrolls were fully ruled, on occasion we find one that 
was only partially ruled, or has no dry-ruling at all.^9 At 
other times, it is very difficult to tell whether or not a sheet 
was dry-ruled due to the poor state of its preservation and, 
in some cases, very lightly-ruled lines. Sheets or scrolls of 
papyrus were not in need of ruling and layout marks in 
the way that skin ones were, since the horizontal grain of 
the papyrus strips were almost always on the recto (writ- 
ing side) of the sheet, and so provided a natural means 
to regulate script consistency and spacing. The following 
tables and figures summarize the data on use of scribal 
guidelines and guide dots. 


44 This can be seen by the fact that that 1Qig (Temple Scroll), 
which was unusually written on the flesh side of the skin, 
was subject to special surface preparations. See Schuetz et al., 
"Temple Scroll" 

45  Pfann, “Preliminary Edition,’ 39. In my opinion, Pfann's conclu- 
sion deserves further scrutiny. It appears to be possibly correct 
for the horizontal text guidelines, but not the vertical ones. 

46 See Tov, Scribal Practices, 59-60. 

47 For an extensive discussion of the Qumran evidence more 
broadly, see Tov, Scribal Practices, 62—68. 

48 Some of the more certain examples of partially-ruled or unruled 
skin scrolls are 4Q198 (Tob*), 4Q201 (En?), 4Q212 (En), 4Q213- 
213b (Levia), 4Q214 (Levit), 4Q339 (List of False Prophets), 
4Q530 (EnGiants>), 4Q540 (apocrLevi??), 4Q541 (apocrLe- 
vi>?), 4Q547 (Visions of Amram*)/4Q542 (TQahat), and 4Q557 
(Vision®). 
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TABLE 5 Vertical ruling on both sides of columns 
MS num. Title Palaeographic 
date 
1Q20 apGen 50 BCE-70 CE 
2Q24 NJ 1-25 CE 
4Q157 Job 1-50 CE 
4Q197 Tob^ 25 BCE-25 CE 
4Q201 En? 200-150 BCE 
4Q202 En> 200-150 BCE 
4Q203 EnGiants? 33-1 BCE 
4Q204 En* 33-1 BCE 
4Q209 Enastr> 25 BCE-25 CE 
4Q243 psDan? 1-25 CE 
4Q245 psDan* 1-25 CE 
4Q246 apocrDan 33-1 BCE 
4Q318 Zodiology and Brontology 25 BCE-25 CE 
4Q534 Birth of Noah? 33-1 BCE 
4Q536 Birth of Noah* 50-1 BCE 
4Q552 Four Kingdoms? 75-25 BCE 
4Q554a NJ? 100—50 BCE 
11Q10 Job 25-70 CE 
TABLE 6 Vertical ruling on right side of column only where left 
margin is extant 
MS num. Title Palaeographic date 
4Q112 Dan? 75-25 BCE 
4Q113 Dan> 20-50 CE 
4Q206/a En*/EnGiantsf 100—50 BCE 
4Q214a Levi? 50—25 BCE 
4Q537 TJacob? 50-1 BCE 
4Q539 TJoseph 100—50 BCE 
4Q550 Jews at the Persian Court 100-50 BCE 
4Q555 NJ* 33-1 BCE 
4Q556a Prophecy? 25-1 BCE 
5Q15 NJ 125-50 BCE 
11018 NJ 25 BCE-25 CE 
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TABLE7 Vertical ruling on right side of column where left margin TABLE 8 Ruled script lines (cont.) 
is not extant 
Msnum. Title Palaeographic Yes Uncer- No 
Msnumber Title Palaeographic date date tain 
3Q14, 4 Tob? 50-1 BCE 4Q213 Levi? 50-25 BCE e 
4Q207 Enf 150-125 BCE 4Q213a Levil 75-50 BCE [ 
4Q210 Enastr* 75-25 BCE 4Q213b Levie 75-50 BCE ( 
4Q244 psDan> 1-25 CE 4Q214 Levi 75-50 BCE [ 
4Q529 Words of Michael 75-25 BCE 4Q214a Levie 50-25 BCE [ ) 
4Q538 TJud/Words of Benjamin 50-1 BCE 4Q214b Levif 150-30 BCE (J 
4Q544 Visions of Amram? 150-100 BCE 4Q242 PrNab 75-50 BCE [ ) 
4Q548 Visions of Amramf 50-1 BCE 4Q243 psDan? 1-25 CE e 
4Q244 psDan> 1-25 CE e 
4Q245 psDan* 1-25 CE ( 
TABLE 8 Ruled script lines 4Q246 apocrDan 33-1 BCE e 
4Q318 Zodiologyand 25 BCE-25CE @ 
MS num. Title Palaeographic Yes Uncer- No Brontology 
date tain 4Q339 List of False ^| 100-50 BCE e 
Prophets 
1Q20 apGen 50 BCE-70CE @ 49529 Words of 75-25 BCE [ ) 
1Q21 Levi 100-1 BCE [ ) Michael 
1023 EnGiants? 125-25BCE 6 4Q530 EnGiants> 100-50 BCE e 
1Q24 EnGiants>? 33-1 BCE [ ) 4Q531 EnGiants* 67—33 BCE [ ) 
1032 NJ? = e 4Q532 EnGiantsd 100-50BCE 6 
1Q71 Dan? 1-50 CE ( 4Q533 EnGiants* 100—50 BCE ( 
1072 Dan? 100-25 BCE 6 4Q534 Birth of Noah? 33-1 BCE [ ) 
2Q24 NJ 1-25 CE e 4Q535 Birth of Noah? 33-1 BCE e 
2Q26 EnGiants 33-1 BCE e 4Q536 Birth of Noah 50-1 BCE © 
3Q14,4 Tob? 50-1 BCE e 4Q537 TJacob? 50-1 BCE e 
4Q112 Dan? 75-25 BCE e 4Q538 TJud/Words of 50-1 BCE e 
4Q113 Dan> 20-50 CE e Benjamin 
4Q115 Dand 25-1 BCE e 4Q539 TJoseph 100—50 BCE [ 
4Q117 Ezra 75-25 BCE ( 4Q540 apocrLevi?? 125—100 BCE ( 
4Q156 Lev? 200-100 BCE ( 4Q541 apocrLevib? | 125-100 BCE ( 
4Q157 Job 1—50 CE e 4Q542 TQahat 125-100 BCE e 
4Q196 papTob? 75-25 BCE 40543 Visions of 150-100BCE 6 
4Q197 Tob^ 25 BCE-25 CE 6 Amram? 
4Q198 Tob* 75-25 BCE 4Q544 Visions of 150-100BCE @ 
4Q199 Tob4 125-75 BCE Amram}? 
4Q201 En? 200-150 BCE ( 4Q545 Visions of 100-50BCE 6 
4Q202 Enb 200-150BCE 6 Amram¢ 
4Q203 EnGiants? 33-1 BCE e 4Q546 Visions of 67-33 BCE ( 
4Q204 En¢ 33-1 BCE e Amram‘ 
4Q205 En4 33-1 BCE ( 4Q547 Visions of 150-100BCE @ 
4Q206/a  En*/EnGiantsf 100-50 BCE 6 Amram* 
4Q207 Enf 150-125 BCE 6 4Q548 Visions of 50-1 BCE ( 
4Q208 Enastr? 225-175 BCE Amramf 
4Q209 Enastr> 25 BCE-25CE 6 49549 Visions of 33-1 BCE ( 
4Q210 Enastr* 75-25 BCE ( Amram8? 
4Q211 Enastrd 50-1 BCE © 4Q550 Jews at the 100-50BCE 6 
4Q212 En? 50-1 BCE Persian Court 
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TABLE 8 Ruled script lines (cont.) 
Msnum. Title Palaeographic Yes Uncer- No 
date tain 
4Q551 Narrative 75-25 BCE ( 
4Q552 Four 75-25 BCE e 
Kingdoms? 
4Q553 Four 100-50BCE 6 
Kingdoms^ 
4Q553a Four 75-25 BCE [ ) 
Kingdoms* 
4Q554 NJ? 75-25 BCE e 
4Q554a NJ 100-50BCE 6 
40555 . NJ 33-1 BCE e 
4Q556 Prophecy? 33-1 BCE [ 
4Q556a Prophecy? 25-1 BCE e 
4Q557 Vision? 150—100 BCE ( 
4Q558 papVision> 75-25 BCE e 
4Q559 papBibChro- 100-50 BCE e 
nology 
4Q560 Magical 100-50 BCE e 
Booklet 
4Q561 Physiognomy/ 100-50BCE 6 
Horoscope 
4Q569 Proverbs 133-100BCE 6 
4Q571 Words of 150-100BCE 6 
Michael? 
5Q15 NJ 125-50BCE 6 
6Q8 papGiants 50-1 BCE [ ) 
6Q14 Apocalypse 1-70 CE e 
6Q23 papWords of 100-1 BCE @ 
Michael 
11Q10 Job 25-70 CE e@ 
11Q18 NJ 25 BCE-25CE @ 
TABLE 9 Manuscripts with marginal dots for marking script 
guidelines 
MS num. Title Palaeographic date 
1Q20 apGen 50 BCE-70 CE 
1Q72 Dan? 100-25 BCE 
4Q210 Enastr* 75-25 BCE 
4Q213 Levi? 50-25 BCE 
4Q213a Levi? 75-50 BCE 
4Q545 Visions of Amram* 100-50 BCE 
40546 Visions of Amram? 67—33 BCE 
4Q551 Narrative 75-25 BCE 
11Q18 NJ 25 BCE-25 CE 
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The only Aramaic literary scroll with part of its end 
preserved is 4Q245 (psDan‘), which in frag. 2 has at least 
one partially or fully blank column.?? The narrowness of 
this column suggests that it likely fell at the end of a sheet, 
and therefore the manuscript.5° An uninscribed column 
at the end of the composition accords well with the gen- 
eral picture from the Qumran scrolls documented by Tov.5! 
Technically, we also possess the end of 4Q339 (List of False 
Prophets), though because it is written on a single card of 
skin, its *end" amounts to little more than the standard 
margin of a text column. 

We possess slightly more evidence from the beginnings 
of our scrolls.5? 40242 (PrNab), 4Q571 (Words of Michael?) 
and 4Q545 (Visions of Amram‘) preserve evidence of 
an area of skin left blank before the first inscribed col- 
umn, on the same sheet. For 4Q242 (PrNab) this blank 
area is not much bigger than an especially wide interco- 
lumnar margin, though it should be borne in mind that 
we do not know the nature of this manuscript, and that 
some have suggested it was written on a single sheet of 
skin rather than a full scroll.53 The blank area on 4Q571 
(Words of Michael?) is somewhat larger, close to the size 
of a full column for what is preserved. A different prac- 
tice was used for 4Q529 (Words of Michael) and 4Q543 
(Visions of Amram), the first inscribed columns of which 
are preceded by a standard intercolumnar margin at the 
beginning of a sheet and a sewn seam. This seam strongly 
suggests that what is often called a “handle sheet” - a 
blank sheet of skin to which a wooden stick may, in some 
cases, have been attached — was sewn to the beginning of 
the scroll. Blank sheets or portions of sheets at the begin- 
nings and ends of scrolls served the purpose of protecting 


49 The end of 1Q20 (apGen) is almost fully preserved as it was pre- 
sumably stored in Cave 1 in antiquity, but it is evident that the 
scroll was cut following a seam between two sheets (between 
cols. 22 and 23) such that the original end of the scroll is no lon- 
ger extant. The reason for cutting the scroll in antiquity is not 
clear. 

50 Based on the best photographs, it appears that not all of the hor- 
izontal script lines continue past the last intercolumnar margin, 
suggesting that there was one partially or fully uninscribed (but 
fully dry-ruled) final column. This was followed by an area of 
unruled skin. 

51 Tov, Scribal Practices, 11-12, 115338. 

52 For the wider context at Qumran, see Tov, Scribal Practices, 10- 
15. Tov's suggestion (111) that 4Q534 (Birth of Noah?) preserves 
the beginning of the scroll seems to me unlikely. While it is true 
that 4Q2011 may preserve the beginning of the manuscript (cor- 
responding to 1 En. 11—5; see Tov, Scribal Practices, 110), there are 
no physical remains of the area preceding the fragment. 

53 Tov, Scribal Practices, 36. The blank area on 4Q545 (Visions 
of Amram:*) is approximately the same size, but is not well- 
preserved and may once have been larger. 


FIGURE 9 Guide dots (1020 [apGen] col. 22) 
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FIGURE 10 Guide dots (4Q545 
[Visions of Amram*] 


frag. 3) 


FIGURE 11 


its outer parts in storage, and allowed for handling by 
readers without potentially smudging or otherwise dam- 
aging the text itself through ongoing use. 

Ruling the sheet resulted in a series of blank columns 
surrounded on all sides by margins, a basic pattern that 
was followed even when sheets were not ruled. As has 
often been observed, the technology of writing in columns 
allowed for ease of reading in a scroll format, since only 
a small area of the scroll (one to a few columns) needed 
to be unrolled at any time for continuous reading. The 
sizes of complete or easily-reconstructed columns from 


Part of the end of a scroll (4Q245 [psDan‘] frag. 2) 


our corpus vary considerably. In twelve of the eighteen 
examples included in the table below (6796), the column 
is taller than it is wide (a height to width ratio greater than 
1), and in four cases (2296) the height is nearly or more than 
double the width. By contrast, a handful of scrolls (e.g., 
4Q318 [Zodiology and Brontology] and 4Q547 [Visions of 
Amram*]/4Q542 [TQahat]) have some columns that are 
close to twice as wide as they are tall. Column heights 
range between the extremes of just over 4 cm (4Q535 
[Birth of Noah*]) and nearly 27 cm (1Q20 [apGen] and 
4Q202 [En^]); however, the significant majority of scrolls 
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FIGURE 12 The partial beginning of a scroll (4Q571 [Words of Michael?]) 
Image B-285379 
COURTESY OF THE LEON LEVY DEAD SEA SCROLLS DIGITAL LIBRARY, ISRAEL ANTIQUITIES AUTHORITY. PHOTO: NAJIB 
ANTON ALBINA 


FIGURE 13 Examples of column width (to approximate relative scale): Top image: 4Q542 (TQahat) frag. 1 (15.5 cm); Bottom image: 4Q554 (NJ?) 
frag. 2 (6—7.5 cm) 
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TABLE10 Column size (height and width): 

Ms. num. Title Height (cm) Width (cm) Lines/Col. Lets./Line Ratio of h./w. 
1Q20 apGen 24.9-26.8 8-12.3 34-37 ~45-70 2.55 
4Q202 Enb ~26.5 ~9.5-13 ~28 43-52 2.36 
4Q209 Enastr> ~26 ~10 ~40 ~52-80 2.60 
4Q208% Enastr? ~19-20 12.5-15.5 28-29 ~35-55 1.39 
4Q113 Dan? ~16.5 ~11.5-13.5 22 —35-45 1.32 
4Q212 En$ ~16 ~13.5 25-26 ~35 1.19 
4Q530 EnGiants ~15.5 ~9.6 ~24 43-52 1.61 
4Q196 papTob@ 13.8-15 13-14 13-16 37-52 1.07 
4Q545 Visions of Amram* 14.4 ~7.5 19 32-37 1.92 
4Q115 Dan? ~15.5 —10.5-12.5 25 35-45 1.35 
4Q112 Dan? ~12 ~8.5-10.5 18 ~40-73 1.26 
4Q197 Tob> ~11.5 ~12 ~19 —48-58 0.96 
11Q10 Job 10.5 7.3-10.5 15-18 27-37 1.18 
4Q542 TQahat 8 15.5 13 43-51 0.52 
4Q559 papBibChronology ~7 9-11 10 ~25-35 0.70 
4Q246 apocrDan 6-6.2 ~7 9 27-34 0.87 
4Q318 Zodiology and Brontology — 6.4 10 9 ~41 0.64 
4Q550 Jews at the Persian Court 3.75-4-75 ~13-15 7-8 ~50-60 0.30 


i For purposes of determining the ratio of height to width for columns in this chart, wherever the column heights or widths vary I have taken the 
median of the range for making calculations. As such, the column ratios are meant to give only a general impression for that scroll, and not to 


suggest a precise measurement for the entirety of the original. 


ii Tigchelaar and García Martínez's reconstruction of the height, width, lines per column, and letters per line differs from Ratzon’s reconstruction 


(the latter is used here). See profile for 4Q208 (Enastr?) for discussion of Tigchelaar and García Martínez's reconstruction. 


have columns of ca. 10-16 cm. As for width, the outer lim- 
its are 6 cm (4Q561 [Physiognomy/Horoscope]) and 17 
cm (4Q210 [Enastr*]), with a large group falling into the 
8-14 cm range. Consequently, we can speak of a corpus- 
wide norm for columns of 10-16 cm in height and 8-14 
cm in width, with occasional exceptions. These sizes are 
generally in keeping with the broader Qumran corpus, as 
discussed by Tov, with Aramaic scrolls from the corpus 
studied here falling into his small, medium, large, and very 
large writing block parameters.5+ 

Within the column, the number of lines and average 
letters per line depend on the tightness of spacing, the 
size of the script, and other factors like the use of vacats. 
The outer limits of lines per column are set by 4Q561 
(Physiognomy/Horoscope), at 5 or 6 lines, and 4Q209 
(Enastr>), at around 40, with a fairly even distribution on 
a bell curve between those extremes and a mean of nearly 
19 lines per column. The average number of letters per 
line (not counting spaces between words) cluster mostly 
between 30 and 50 per line, as seen in the following chart. 
Significant outliers include 4Q339 (List of False Prophets; 


54 Tov, Scribal Practices, 82—90. 


15 letters), 4Q561 (Physiognomy/Horoscope; 23.5 letters), 
5Q15 (NJ; & letters), and 4Qz1o (Enastr°; 81.5 letters). 
Column size, lines per column, and letters per line do not 
seem correlated to the scribal quality of a manuscript in 
any straightforward way. 

The visual compactness of the column was impacted 
by a combination of the line spacing, or leading, and the 
size of the script. The significant majority of manuscripts 
cluster in the 6.5-7.5 mm range for leading, as docu- 
mented in the chart below. As already noted above, there 
is a recognizable tendency for papyrus scrolls to be spaced 
more generously than those on skin, despite what other- 
wise seem to be indicators of lower quality. 

Asa general rule, the lower margin of a scroll tends to be 
slightly larger than its upper margin, as already observed 
by Tov and others. This seems to have been part of a basic 
aesthetic of scroll (and, later, codex) layout, as is also true 
for Greek manuscripts from sites such as Oxyhrynchus.55 
However, there are a number of scrolls that do not appear 


55 Tov (Scribal Practices, 99) noted that the same is true for later 
rabbinic instructions on the writing of scriptural scrolls (b. 
Menah. 30a; y. Meg. 1.71d and Sof. 2.5), with approximately a 2:3 
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TABLE11 Column size (only full width known) 
Ms. num. Title Height Width Lines/col. Lets./line 
4Q210 Enastr* ~16-17 ~76-87 
4Q541 apocrLevi^? —14-16.5 28-9 ~45-55 
4Q553 Four Kingdoms? 13-13.5 27 
4Q201 En? ~12.5-13.5 ~27 ~37-48 
1Q72 Dan? 213 ~15 218 ~50-55 
4Q213b Levi* ~13 ~55 
4Q204 En* 216.5 ~12-13 224 47-66 
40538 TJudah/Words of Benjamin ~12 ~55 
4Q206/a En*/EnGiantsf 9-10 ~21 ~30-40 
4Q571 Words of Michael? ~10 ~35-40 
4Q213 Levi? 211.5 ~8 220 ~40 
4Q549 Visions of Amram’? 26.7 9.5—10 211 
4Q534 Birth of Noah? 217 15.5-16.5 220 ~40-49 
4Q529 Words of Michael ~8.5 216 ~42-50 
4Q554 NJ? -8.5 217 740-55 
4Q552 Four Kingdoms? ~6-6.5 ~12 ~25-30 
4Q561 Physiognomy/Horoscope 5-6 ~20-30 
TABLE 12 Column size (only full height known) 4Q554a (NJ^). As a language written from right to left, the 
right side of the column (i.e., the left edge of the inter- 
Ms.num. Title Height Width  Lines/ Lets./ columnar margin) always follows a straight vertical line, 
(cm) (cm) col. line though in some scrolls this principle was followed more 
faithfully than in others. However, at the left side of the 
4Q546 Visions of ~17 ~21 column, where the lines of writing end, there is much 
Amramd more variation. In some scrolls — again, 4Q212 (En$) is 
4Q536 BirthofNoah* 11 210 13 240 a good example - the scribe varied greatly in where he 
4Q213a Levil -11 29-10 -48  -3o-35 would end lines, leaving the left side of the column with a 
4Q569 Proverbs 4.3 9 jagged, unkempt appearance. The opposite approach was 
40535 Birth of Noah? 4.1 5-6 220 taken by the scribes of 4Q203 (EnGiants?)/4Q204 (En*) 


to follow this rule and instead have upper and lower mar- 
gins of roughly equal size, such as 4Q318 (Zodiology and 
Brontology), 4Q544 (Visions of Amram>), 4Q547 (Visions 
of Amram*)/4Q542 (TQahat), 4Q550 (Jews at the Persian 
Court), and perhaps 4Q535 (Birth of Noah).56 
Intercolumnar margins range from erratic and very 
small (a few mm), as in parts of 4Q212 (En8), to highly 
regulated and large (1.5-2 cm), as in 4Q554 (NJ?) and 


ratio for top to bottom margin size. For Oxyhrynchus, note the 
important qualifications offered by Johnson, Bookrolls, 130-41. 

56 Tov’s observations (Scribal Practices, 101) about 1020 (apGen) 
are not quite accurate. It is true that the top and bottom margins 
are of similar sizes, but the bottom seems to have been slightly 
larger than the top (ca. 2 mm) in most cases where we can mea- 
sure. This scroll is on the borderline of being included in the list 
above. 


and 4Q552 (Four Kingdoms?), who were so keen to keep a 
neat, even column and intercolumn that they sometimes 
left larger than usual spaces between the last two words of 
a line in order to "justify" the margin. The same practice 
is adopted by the scribe of 4Q554 (NJ), though less rig- 
orously than in 4Q203(EnGiants*)/4Q204 (En*) or 4Q552 
(Four Kingdoms?). 

Intercolumnar margins were of two types: 1.) Those 
that occur were two sheets meet, and so span the sewn 
seam connecting the sheets, and 2.) those that were in the 
midst of a sheet and so have no seam between them. The 
large majority of intercolumnar margins in a typical scroll 
would have been of the latter type, and tended to be of 
greater or lesser regularity in size depending on the indi- 
vidual proclivities of the scribe who either laid out (e.g., 
ruled) or wrote it. Understandably, those scrolls that were 
ruled with vertical lines on both sides of the column tend 
to exhibit more regularity in the size of intercolumnar 
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CHART 1 


Letters per line (average) 
Note: For the purpose of this chart, ranges have been turned into simple averages (e.g., the range for 4Q202 [En^] is 43-52 letters 
per line. 43 and 52 were added together and the total was divided by two, resulting in 47.5). 
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FIGURE 14 Example of a wide column and an exceptionally large number of letters per line (5Q15 [NJ] frag. 1) 


margins. In general, more consistently-sized, even, and 
generous margins seem to be one indicator of a higher- 
quality scroll. Intercolumnar margins spanning a seam 
between sheets show more variety. Sometimes, margins 
similar in size to those in the midst of a sheet were also 
left at both of a sheet's ends, resulting in an intercolumn 
between sheets wider than the norm for the scroll. This 
appears to have been the case in 1020 (apGen), 4Q544 
(Visions of Amram»), and 4Q554a (NJ), though in the last 
two examples we have only one side of the margin pre- 
served. At other times, smaller blank spaces were left at 


the ends of a sheet, resulting in intercolumns more similar 
in size to (perhaps even narrower than) those in the midst 
of a sheet (see, e.g., 4Q553 [Four Kingdoms^] 1and 2, 4Q212 
[En?] 2, and the several seams of 4Q213-213b [Levi?-*]). 
Surveying the data above, we may posit a correlation 
among the empty space left on a scroll by way of mar- 
gins, the formality of its script, and the extent to which 
vacats are used. In general, scrolls with small or erratic 
margins have a strong association with informal scripts, 
and typically contain few or no vacats. Some good 
examples of this type of scroll are 4Q201 (En?), 4Qz12 
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CHART 2 Line spacing (mm) 
Note: Ranges have been turned into simple averages. Outliers include 6Q14 (Apocalypse; 4 mm), 4Q558 
(papVision?; 10.5), and 6Q23 (papWords of Michael; 10.5). 


hp? 
Small: 6Q14 (Apocalypse) (3-5 mm) Large: 2Q26 (EnGiants) (9 mm) 


FIGURE 15 Line spacing examples (to approximate relative scale) 
Image B-482250 
COURTESY OF THE LEON LEVY DEAD SEA SCROLLS DIGITAL LIBRARY, ISRAEL ANTIQUITIES AUTHORITY. 
PHOTOS: SHAI HALEVI 
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FIGURE 16 Example of a fairly typical upper to lower margin ratio (4Q246 [apocrDan] frag. 1) 
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Top margin size (mm) 

Note: Ranges have been turned into simple averages. Smallest average top margins: 4Q542 
(TQahat; 5 mm), and 4Q242 (PrNab; 5 mm). Largest average top margins: 1Q20 (apGen; 25 mm), 
4Q558 (papVision?; 33 mm) 
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4Q547 (Visions of Amram*) frag. 5 (5 mm) 4Q558 (papVision) frags. 3, 4 (31 mm) 


FIGURE 17 Small and large top margins (to approximate relative scale) 
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CHART4 Bottom margin size (mm) 
Note: Ranges have been turned into simple averages. Smallest average bottom margin: 4Q569 (Proverbs; 
3 mm). Largest average bottom margin: 4Q558 (papVision?; 29.5 mm). 
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Messy intercolumnar margin (4Q212 [Eng] 1iii—v; also see Figure 30) Neat, ruled intercolumnar margin (4Q552 [Four Kingdoms*] 1i-ii, 2) 


FIGURE 18 Intercolumnar margins (to approximate relative scale) 
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CHART 5 Intercolumnar margin size (mm; without seam) 
Note: Ranges for this chart have been turned into simple averages, rounded to the nearest whole number. Outliers on the small 
end are 4Q214b (Levi; 7 mm) and 4Q243 (psDan*; 7 mm), and on the large end is 4Q530 (EnGiants5; 20 mm). 
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12-14 15-17 18-20 21-23 24-26 27-29 


CHART 6  [ntercolumnar margin size (mm; with seam) 
Note: Ranges have been turned into simple averages, rounded to the nearest whole number. 
The six scrolls that preserve intercolumnar margins across sheets are 4Q213 (Levi?; 12 mm), 
4Q213a (Levi?; 15 mm), 4Q553 (Four Kingdoms; 15 mm), 4Q553a (Four Kingdoms‘; 20 mm), 
11Q10 (Job; 23 mm), and 1Q20 (apGen; 28 mm). 
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CHART? Margin to seam (mm) 
Note: Ranges have been turned into simple averages, rounded to the nearest whole number. An outlier on the small end is 
4Q529 (Words of Michael; 2 mm), and on the large end is 4Q242 (PrNab; 25 mm). 
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FIGURE 20 Intercolumnar margin with seam (4Q553 [Four 
FIGURE 19 Intercolumnar margin (4Q530 [EnGiants^] frag. 2) Kingdoms?] frag. 8) 

Image B-283986 

COURTESY OF THE LEON LEVY DEAD SEA SCROLLS 

DIGITAL LIBRARY, ISRAEL ANTIQUITIES AUTHORITY. 

PHOTO: NAJIB ANTON ALBINA 
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(Ens), 4Q213-213b (Levi*-*), 4Q541 (apocrLevi>?), 4Q547 
(Visions of Amram*)/4Q542 (TQahat), 4Q550 (Jews at the 
Persian Court), 4Q561 (Physiognomy/Horoscope), and 
several of the papyrus copies. By contrast, scrolls with 
large margins tend to be written in neater, more formal 
scripts with regular use of vacats. These same scrolls are 
very often fully ruled, and so have an overall aesthetic of 
open, well-regulated spacing. The banner example here 
is 1020 (apGen), but also meriting inclusion are 1Q71 
(Dan?), 4Qu3 (Dan>), 4Qus5 (Dant), 4Q246 (apocrDan), 
4Q203(EnGiants?)/4Q204 (En*), 4Q209 (Enastr>), 4Q552 
(Four Kindoms?), 4Q554 (NJ*), 4Q554a (NJ>), and 1Q10 
(Job). While most of these scrolls are of a fairly large for- 
mat, there are notable exceptions (e.g., 4Q246 [apocrDan] 
and nQio [Job]). The two typological groupings just out- 
lined can be said to represent the ends of the manuscript 
quality spectrum for our scrolls, between which many of 
the remaining cases may be placed. With respect to the 
general (though not absolute) correlation between for- 
mality of script and other manuscript features — notably 
a scroll’s size and format- see now the corroborating 
observations of Longacre ("Style") for the Dead Sea Psalms 
scrolls. 


3 Scribal Habits 


3.1 Writing the Text 

The arduous process of preparing the sheets of skin and, 
in most cases, laying them out in columns with dry-ruling, 
culminated in a scribe writing the chosen text. The ability 
to write required extensive training, as reflected in written 
materials throughout the ancient Mediterranean Basin. A 
number of such writings were found at Qumran and other 
Judean Desert locations, where scribes apparently trained 
to write the alphabet (abecedaries) and lists of words 
(exercitium calami).5” Such texts were often written on 
inexpensive material like pottery sherds or left over scraps 
of skin or papyrus. Scholars have proposed that some lon- 
ger texts, poorly written by apparently unskilled scribes, 
may also have been scribal learning exercises.5* Of the 
Aramaic scrolls studied here, Milik speculated that 4Q201 
(En?) was, perhaps, a "school-exercise, and that 4Q551 
(Narrative) was written by an “apprentice scribe," though 
such opinions are impossible to verify.9? 


57 Fora list of the texts see Tov, Scribal Practices, 13-14. 

58 Tov, Scribal Practices, 14. 

59 Milik, Bz, 141; Milik, “Daniel,” 355. It seems preferable simply to 
say that these scrolls are of relatively low quality without mak- 
ing assumptions about the social settings in which they were 


CHAPTER 4 
3-1.1 Ink and Related Writing Implements 
In preparation for writing a scroll, scribes in antiquity 
needed to prepare their own inks and pens.®° The scribal 
profession was well-established in Hellenistic and Roman 
Mediterranean societies, and there is clear evidence that 
some scribes owned and used their own kits in plying 
their trade. These may have included pens, ink pellets, 
and an inkwell. If it was the writing scribe who laid out a 
skin scroll, tools for that purpose — a pointed object and a 
straight edge the length of a typical sheet (ca. 0.5-1 m) - 
were also required. Finally, for skin scrolls a needle and 
flax or animal sinew thread were needed to sew the sheets 
together. In the communal context of Qumran or the 
institutional domain of the Jerusalem temple it is impos- 
sible to determine the extent to which such tools of the 
trade may have been shared by groups of scribes, but they 
had to be readily available. 

Scribes in antiquity mixed their own inks as needed, 
though it is difficult to ascertain a scribe's possible role 
at earlier stages of the ink manufacturing process. The 
production of ink was a discrete area of artisanship in 
the Hellenistic- and Roman-period Mediterranean Basin. 
Combining the few texts that address the topic and schol- 
arly inference from archaeological objects such as scribes' 
writing kits, it is clear that there were a variety of meth- 
ods for making ink.9! The simplest and presumably most 
widespread method was to mix a carbon-based soot such 
as lampblack or other burnt plant products (e.g., resin or 
pine wood) with a binding agent — typically gum Arabic, 
a naturally-occurring sap from species of the acacia tree 
family, but possibly also bone glue or other substances — 
and a suspension liquid such as water, oil, or vinegar.8? 
Pliny the Elder recorded that soot could also be scraped 
from furnaces at workshops made specifically for manu- 
facturing ink and paint pigments.® Ink production was 
an area of continual experimentation and, already dur- 


written, given the very little information we possess about 
scribes in Jewish antiquity. 

60 For helpful visual and textual examples of the types of inks, 
pens, and inkwells discussed below, see Willi, Roman Writing. 

61 In general, see Christiansen, "Manufacture" With reference to 
the Qumran scrolls specifically, see Plenderleith in DJD 1:39- 
40; Steckoll, “Inks”; Nir-El and Broshi, “Black Ink"; Rabin et al. 
"Characterization, 129-32. On the several weaknesses of the 
study done on ink from an inkwell allegedly from Qumran by 
Rasmussen et al. (“Constituents”), see Rabin, "Analysis." 

62 Christiansen et al., "Composition," 27825. On the possible use 
of bone glue as a binder for at least some of the Qumran inks, 
see Murphy et al., “Degradation,” 95. See also, however, the com- 
ments of Rabin et al. “Origin,” 100, on the ink of 1QHodayot?. 

63 Pliny the Elder, Natural History, 35.41-43, discussed in 
Christiansen, “Manufacture,” 172-75. 
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ing the Hellenistic and Roman periods, some ink recipes 
included metallic compounds rich in iron, copper or 
lead. Such compounds could derive either from natural 
mineral sources like vitriols, minium, ochre, and hema- 
tite, or from the by-products of processed metals.9^ These 
metallic additives may have contributed to coloration and 
adhesion, but they are known to have served as drying 
agents for the ink. Once these ingredients were mixed into 
a paste, the ink was dried and made into pellets or cakes 
for easy transport or storage until needed by a scribe. 

A number of studies have confirmed that the inks used 
for the Qumran scrolls were primarily carbon or soot based. 
However, some of the ink studied by Nir-El and Broshi — 
in particular that of the Genesis Apocryphon (1Q20) - has 
unusually high levels of copper and lead compared with 
the other scrolls tested.95 The Genesis Apocryphon's ink 
also has the peculiar characteristic of delaminating the 
skin in some places, in extreme cases "eating away" the 
skin completely to leave negative, ghost letters where 
the writing once was. The same phenomenon occurs 
among the Qumran Aramaic scrolls on 4Qus5 (Dan?), 
as well as on several Hebrew scrolls.®® Nir-El and Broshi 
surmised, based on the prior study of Haran, that the 
metallic compounds present in the Genesis Apocryphon’s 
ink must have come from its storage in a metal inkwell, 
since metallic inks had not yet been invented during the 
early Roman period.9" However, Pliny's account makes 
clear that metallic compounds were intentionally added 
to carbon inks already in the first century CE, and likely 
well before that time. As Christiansen has shown, carbon 
inks and metallic inks were not the only two options, 
since what he called “mixed inks" — carbon-based reci- 
pes with metallic additives — were used during the period 
when the Qumran scrolls were written.®* Consequently, 
it is unnecessary to resort to a bronze or copper inkwell 
in explaining inks from the Qumran caves with metallic 
compounds. It seems more likely that lead- or copper- 
based additives were simply part of the recipes for some, 
but not all, of the inks used. However the high levels of 
copper and lead came to be present in some of the inks 
at Qumran, Cross assumed that they were responsible 
for the delamination of the skin on the scrolls exhibiting 
that feature.9? Nir-El and Broshi were more circumspect, 
admitting that the deterioration caused by the ink of the 


64 Christiansen, “Manufacture.” 

65 Nir-El and Broshi, “Black Ink.” 

66 Tov, Scribal Practices, 53-54. 

67  NirEland Broshi, “Black Ink,” 162, citing Haran, “Workmanship.” 

68 Christiansen, “Manufacture.” See also Rabin, “Historic Inks.” 

69 DJD 12333. He believed that the delamination was “presumably 
because of some residual acid in the ink from its storage in a 
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Genesis Apocryphon and similar scrolls may be attributed 
to multiple factors, including the reaction of binding con- 
stituents in the ink (e.g., vegetable gum or animal size) 
with environmental changes, or the lead and copper pres- 
ent in the ink.”° 

A mordant water, such as that suffused with the tannins 
of harvested oak galls or other tannin-rich plants, helped 
inks bond to the writing surface, and there is chemical 
evidence that such ink was used for at least some of the 
scrolls tested by Nir-El and Broshi.” This water could have 
been added either during the initial stage of making the 
ink paste, or when water was added to the dried ink at the 
time of writing. Chemical tests on the Qumran scrolls sug- 
gest that sweet water was used at both stages, not water 
from the Dead Sea. 

There is clear, compelling evidence that Jewish scribes 
during the Herodian and Early Roman periods used both 
ceramic and metal inkwells for mixing and holding their 
inks, though we possess no proof that the same was true 
for the preceding Hellenistic period. These inkwells 
were of the type used more widely in the Roman world, 
as seen by comparison of the inkwells found by de Vaux at 
Qumran with those depicted on the frescoes at Pompeii, 
and in various excavations around the Roman world.”3 De 
Vaux announced three inkwells (two ceramic and one 
bronze) found during his original excavations, to which we 
may add a fourth discovered at the site by Steckoll and a 
fifth that was found at the nearby site of ‘Ain Feshkha but, 
according to the neutron activation analysis of Gunneweg 
and Balla, was produced at Qumran.” In the same study, 
Gunneweg and Balla identified the unmistakable frag- 
ment of a sixth ceramic inkwell among the unpublished 
pottery collection from Qumran, though analysis showed 


metal inkwell,” noting that “the phenomenon is not unusual 
among the Qumran manuscripts.” 

70  Nir-El and Broshi, “Black Ink,” 164-66. 

71  Nir-Eland Broshi, “Black Ink.” 

72 Ceramic and metal inkwells are known to have been made 
and used during the Hellenistic period (see, e.g, Sjókvist, 
"Inkstands"), so that the use of inkwells by Jewish scribes pre- 
ceding the Roman period is entirely plausible. Prior to the 
Hellenistic period scribes used wooden ink pallets suitable for 
use with rush brush pens. The switch to inkwells accompanied 
the change to reed pens, following Greek scribal practices. For 
discussion and helpful images, see Longacre, “Script,” 12—21. 

73 Examples of ceramic inkwells similar to those from Qumran 
have been found in excavations at Meiron in the Galilee, the 
Burnt House in Jerusalem, and most recently (2020) Gush 
Etzion. 

74 de Vaux, Archaeology, 29-30; Steckoll, “Notes,” 35; Steckoll, 
"Inkwell"; Gunneweg and Balla, "Neutron Activation," 13, 32. See 
also Goranson, “Qumran.” 
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that it had not been produced at the site.”> Finally, in 
2001-2 Magen and Peleg discovered a seventh inkwell in 
anancient dump to the east of Qumran, which Gunneweg 
tested in 2007 and determined was produced at Qumran.”6 
Several additional inkwells (both ceramic and metal) have 
been claimed to originate from Qumran, but their connec- 
tion to the site cannot be verified." Of course, all of these 
inkwells pertain only to scrolls that may have been written 
at Qumran during the Roman period. Nevertheless, they 
suggest that inkwells of the type found at Qumran were 
used more widely by Jewish scribes during the Second 
Temple period. 

The pens used to write our manuscripts were presum- 
ably made of appropriately-sized reeds (ca. 1 cm in width), 
which were sharpened to a triangular tip and split at the 
nib for better ink flow.’8 Reeds of the sort needed grew at 
many places in Hellenistic- and Roman-period Palestine 
(and still today), including the Dead Sea region. Being 
made of perishable material and having little monetary 
value, no such pens have survived from Qumran or else- 
where in ancient Palestine, though examples from Roman 
Egypt and fresco images from Pompeii fit well the above 
description. 

3.1.2 Scripts 

Although each scribe had individual preferences and 
writing habits, the Qumran scrolls show clearly that well- 
established norms existed for writing that speak to the 
existence of guilds or shared communities of practice. 
Corpora such as the Elephantine papyri reveal that the 
role of scribe was often cultivated within a family set- 
ting, with scribal skills being handed on from father to 
son. In other social situations, such as that of Qumran, 
we might imagine non-familial apprenticeships and train- 
ing arrangements. In both cases, it may be supposed that 
small scribal circles intersected with others in an interwo- 
ven network, comprising a wider scribal tradition across 
the Mediterranean Basin in antiquity. While we witness a 
basic continuity in the Aramaic square scripts used almost 
exclusively in the Aramaic Qumran scrolls, it is typically 
assumed that styles and aesthetic preferences shifted 
slowly over time, allowing for the typological, diachronic 
classification of scripts. For the scrolls studied here, the 
relevant periods commonly adopted in the scholarly 


75 Gunneweg and Balla, “Neutron Activation,’ 13, 32. 

76 The inkwell is published in Magen and Peleg, Qumran, 20-21. 

77 See Goranson, “Qumran,” 11; Gunneweg and Balla, “Neutron 
Activation,” 32. 

78  Asopposed to the earlier rush brush pens. On this change, which 
preceded the period during which our scrolls were written, see 
Longacre, “Script.” 
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literature are the Hasmonean (second—mid-first centuries 
BCE) and the Herodian (mid-first century BCE-70 CE). 

Each script from among the Qumran scrolls may be 
placed somewhere on the related spectrums of formality — 
informality, and uniformity- variability. Classificatory 
terminology for Jewish scripts of the Second Temple 
period has varied, but the most commonly used taxonomy 
was heavily influenced by F.M. Cross, who proposed the 
four basic categories of formal, semi-formal, semi-cursive, 
and cursive.’? As Longacre recently observed, the scripts 
included by Cross and others under some of these headings 
vary significantly, limiting their usefulness.9? Rather than 
working with Cross's formal-cursive system, some schol- 
ars have preferred to use a more intuitive formal-informal 
spectrum.?! Longacre has now proposed a more sophisti- 
cated taxonomy, advocating for the following script types: 
1) Ornate rectilinear, 2.) Ornate curvilinear, 3.) Simple 
rectilinear, 4.) Simple curvilinear, 5.) Semi-cursive, 
6.) Cursive, 7.) and Extreme cursive. The first four cat- 
egories belong to what Longacre and others call the 
“Square” scripts, with Semi-cursive being transitional to 
the “Cursive” scripts (the latter not being found among 
the manuscripts included in the profiles). Any of these 
script types can be written with varied “Levels of execu- 
tion”: Calligraphic, Common, and Current.?? Longacre's 
nuanced treatment has pushed the discussion of ancient 
Jewish scripts forward in important ways, and his insights 
will have to be accounted for in future palaeographic work. 
However, because his system has not yet been integrated 
into palaeographic assessments of most of the Qumran 
scrolls, in the profiles and in what follows I continue to 
use the system(s) developed by Cross and followed to vari- 
ous extents by Milik, Puech, and others. 

I assume that scripts characterized by formality, 
squareness, ornateness, and high levels of uniformity 
are one indicator of a high-quality scroll, compared with 
more informal, rounded, simple, and varied (i.e., messy) 
scripts. As Longacre noted, formal scripts with high lev- 
els of execution demand considerable skill and attention 
from a scribe, and are more suitable to public uses.®? This 
observation is supported by a clear correlation between 
literary texts that were presumably held in high esteem 
and formal, square scripts written with high levels of exe- 
cution, even if there are a number of exceptions for which 
we must account. By contrast, scripts with less formal 


79 Cross, "Development"; Cross, “Palaeography.” See also the over- 
view of Longacre, "Formality," 102-10. 

80 Longacre, "Formality"; Longacre, “Style.” 

81 E.g., Van der Schoor, “Variation.” 

82 Longacre, "Formality"; Longacre, “Style.” 

83 Longacre, "Formality"; Longacre, “Style.” 
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characteristics, written with lower levels of execution, are 
very often used for mundane documents belonging to the 
private sphere (e.g., business documents, deeds, contracts, 
personal letters, and receipts). The latter class of scripts 
are obviously written with less care, the priority being 
function rather than aesthetic. 

The scripts of the Aramaic scrolls from the Qumran 
caves range from formal to semi-cursive, for both the 
Hasmonean and Herodian periods, with formal Herodian 
period scripts showing an increasing penchant for calli- 
graphic flourishes (see, e.g., nQ1o [Job] and 1971 [Dan?]). 
In a number of cases, we find a single literary composition 
written in scripts of notably different quality: the Enochic 
Book of Watchers (compare 4Q204 [En*] and 4Q201 
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[En*]) and Book of Giants (compare 4Q203 [EnGiants?] 
and 4Q530 [EnGiants>]), the Words of Michael (com- 
pare 4Q529 [Words of Michael] and 6Q23 [papWords of 
Michael], the Visions of Amram (compare 4Q543 [Visions 
of Amram?] and 4Q547 [Visions of Amram*]), Tobit (com- 
pare 4Q197 [Tob^] and 4Q198 [Tob*]), and Four Kingdoms 
(compare 4Q552 [Four Kingdoms?] and 4Q553 [Four 
Kingdoms^]). If we allow as evidence the several copies of 
Daniel now containing only Hebrew portions of the book, 
that work should also be included in this list (compare 
1Q71 [Dan?] and 6Q7 [papDan]). As noted above, higher 
quality scripts are very often coordinated with wider mar- 
gins, more generous use of vacats, and greater uniformity 
in spacing, making for a scroll with an orderly aesthetic 


"V 33 4^ v0 RR 5 15 AN AM 52 NW 


^^ Pp y 52 Yh VY «4 


FIGURE 21 Formal Hasmonean script (4Q543 [Visions of Amram?]) 
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V5 ^^ WL MH V 44 NR 44 A 35 NA 
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FIGURE 22. Semi-formal Hasmonean script (4Q542 [TQahat]) 


Ii ** v9 nA JI 


hh vw» 


4^ "Tf 44 AA 33 NH 


pr yy ^1 32 YY 9D 4*3 33 BB A44 NL 


FIGURE 23 Semi-cursive Hasmonean script (4Q201 [En?]) 


hà ww 99 
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53 44 5D AA t ^1 ^^ 39 AA AL AN 


SY AA 53 »» vU 44 11 $9 55 |V "A 
nn vv ^^ vv ve 


FIGURE 24 Formal Herodian script (1Q20 [apGen]) 


AS 41 PO HA 14 44 tt XK AA AA AA 
Vy 39 e^ Y Jy ds 99 99 3 ^5 
hh vw ^ 


FIGURE 25 Semi-formal Herodian script (4Q536 [Birth of Noah*]) 


V qaa s] cr! MA dA A do al re 
Ane ON T r yy 9D yy 2 55 
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FIGURE 26  Semi-cursive Herodian script (6Q8 [papGiants]) 


DAP epo rider piidnall qjinsvi mmis oe 
ahwai jas pp alijs: mniina M Qt 


dye ye ya {993979 Jo eel 23V h AA ID ANA AAA Ce 


FIGURE 27 Cursive scripts from the Judean Desert, as drawn by F.M. Cross 
Note: These scripts are included for the purpose of comparison. See Cross, Leaves, 21. Line 1 is an Aramaic contract found at 
Murabba'at (Mur 18). Line 2 is from an Aramaic marriage contract (Mur 20). Line 3 comes from an Aramaic contract of sale 
(Hev/Se 8a). See also some of the cursive Aramaic scripts used on pottery and ostraca at Maresha, in Idumaea, for example 
those on the bowls published by Eshel, Puech, and Kloner, *Maresha." 
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CHART 8 

Chronological distribution 

Note: Date ranges have been turned into simple averages, 
rounded to the nearest whole number. The simple averages 
were then rounded to the nearest quarter century. As a result, 
this chart is meant only to be an impressionistic representa- 
tion of the data. 
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CHART 9 

Letter height (mm) 

Note: Ranges have been turned into simple averages, rounded to the near- 
est half millimeter. Outliers on the small end include 4Qu7 (Ezra; 1 mm), 
and on the large end 4Q242 (PrNab; 4.5 mm). 
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4Q529 (Words of Michael) frag. 1 (1.5-2 mm) 


FIGURE 28 Letter height (to approximate relative scale) 


that included more open space than scrolls of lesser qual- 
ity, allowing for easier reading. Representative examples 
of the main classifications of script type found in the pro- 
files are provided above. 

Roughly 60% of the palaeographic dates are assigned 
to the first cent. BCE, making this far and away the cen- 
tury during which most of our copies are likely to have 
been made. The significant majority of scripts have a let- 
ter height (based on an average for medial letters only) 
between 2.5 and 3.5 mm, with a clear preference for 
slightly larger script sizes in papyrus scrolls compared 
with those of skin. 

The social and geographic locations in which the 
Qumran scrolls were written has been a topic of vigorous 
study and debate, with an important facet of the discus- 
sion addressing possible cases of a single scribe copying 
multiple scrolls.84 Such cases have potential implications 
for the connections between different scroll caves, links 
between the caves and the site of Qumran, and other 


84 On this phenomenon at Qumran more broadly, see Tov, Scribal 
Practices, 23-24. 
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4Q242 (PrNab) frag. 1 (4-5 mm) 


questions about the communities who created the scrolls 
kept near Qumran. I have gathered below cases where a 
scribe who wrote at least one Aramaic scroll is alleged to 
have written other scrolls as well. While this remains an 
area in need of further study, a very small number of cases 
in which a single scribe wrote multiple scrolls can be iden- 
tified with a high degree of certainty.®® 


85 John Strugnell was of the opinion that 4Q542 (TQahat) and 4Q53 
(Sam*) were written by the same Hasmonean-period scribe 
(recorded in Bonani et al., “Radio Carbon,” 28). No palaeographic 
analysis was offered in support of this view, but close examina- 
tion of the two manuscripts show that Strugnell is incorrect. 
There are resemblances between some letters, such as he and 
dalet, but others (e.g., lamed, mem [both medial and final], and 
tet) show beyond doubt that these manuscripts are the work of 
different scribes. Józef Milik wrote (BE, 273) that 4Q209 (Enastr>) 
"is written in the same beautiful Herodian script as 1QIsa?, 1QM, 
1QGenAp, and the original hand of 1QH^ These scripts are 
indeed very similar, but it is likely that Milik intended only to 
characterize them as scripts of a similar style, not as written by 
the same scribe. Of the scrolls that he lists, 4Q209 (Enastr>) and 
1QM are remarkably alike, and deserve further consideration as 
having been written by a single scribe. 


MANUSCRIPT FEATURES AND SCRIBAL PRACTICES 
3.1.2.1 11Qi8 (NJ) and at Least Nine Hebrew Scrolls 
The highly-respected epigrapher Ada Yardeni proposed 
that over fifty manuscripts at Qumran and Masada were 
written by the same, Herodian-period scribe, including 
several of our Aramaic manuscripts.96 The Aramaic texts 
in her list are: 1932 (NJ?), 2Q24 (NJ), 3Q14 4 (Tob?) and 
6, 40203 (EnGiants?), 4Q531 (EnGiants°), and 11Q18 (NJ). 
From an additional list of thirty-six manuscripts that 
Yardeni claimed were “perhaps also copied by this scribe,” 
the only Aramaic fragment belongs to a papyrus copy of 
Tobit in the collection of Norwegian antiquities collector 
Martin Scheyen, which an international group of schol- 
ars has now identified as likely to be a modern forgery.8” 
Yardeni placed heavy emphasis on what she called the 
scribe's “peculiar lamed, with the ‘pressed’ and curved 
lower part.”88 Yet, she also allowed for “certain differences 
between groups of manuscripts" and development of the 
scribe's writing style over time.®9 

Having examined images of many of the manuscripts 
discussed by Yardeni, particularly those written in 
Aramaic, I have difficulty accepting that all of them were 
written by one and the same scribe. This doubt is strength- 
ened by the yet-unpublished research of Gemma Hayes, 
who is working as part of The Hands That Wrote the Bible 
project at the University of Groningen.9?? Hayes’ research 
is based on a combination of computer learning models 
and traditional palaeographic analysis, and she has nar- 
rowed Yardeni's long list of scrolls to only eight, which she 
argued can be assigned to an individual scribe with a high 
degree of probability based on letter formation and spell- 
ing practices. Her eight scrolls are: 4Q161 (pesher Isaiah?), 
4Q166 (pesher Hosea?), 4Qrz1 (pesher Psalms), 4Q397 
(MMT®), 4Q439 (Lament by a Leader), 4Q215 (TNaphtali), 
4Q474 (Text Concerning Rachel and Joseph), and nQ18 
(NJ). To this list we may confidently add 4Q175 (Renewed 
Earth), as observed by Eibert Tigchelaar?! The scribe of 


86 Yardeni, “Scribe.” 

87 Yardeni, “Scribe,” 289-90. The manuscript number in the 
Schøyen collection is 5234. On the claims of forgery, see Davis 
et al., “Dubious,” 220-21. 

88 Yardeni, "Scribe," 287. On p. 293 she states that "[/]amed is the 
most characteristic letter of this scribe.” 

89 Yardeni, "Scribe," 287. 

9o Hayes most official presentation of her research was in a pub- 
lic, online lecture titled “Digital Palaeography and the Scribes 
of the Dead Sea Scrolls" The lecture was recorded, and is avail- 
able online at: https://www.youtube.com/watch?v-zSxIKNi2lyY 
(accessed 15 June, 2021). 

91 In Humbert and Fidanzio, Khirbet Qumrán, 258. This is despite 
the absence of this scroll from Hayes' list, as acknowledged by 
Tigchelaar (n. 79). 
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these nine scrolls likely worked from around the mid-first 
century BCE to the early first century CE, based both on 
the traditional palaeographic dates of Cross and Yardeni 
and the digital writer identification methods of Hayes 
and her colleagues in Groningen, which are corrobo- 
rated by a new Carbon-4 date for 4Q161 (pesher Isaiah2). 
This Herodian-period scribe was highly-trained and very 
adept, writing in an elegant script classified by Cross and 
those after him as “round semiformal.’% 

The scripts of the eight scrolls identified by Hayes and 
4Q175 (Renewed Earth), as a subset of Yardeni's much 
larger group, are virtually identical. Considering the simi- 
lar spelling conventions and other scribal preferences 
found in these nine scrolls, it is very likely that they were 
penned by the same scribe. Among the implications of 
this finding, I highlight only that the same scribe who 
wrote 11Q18 (NJ) also copied some of the most distinctive 
Hebrew sectarian works: the pesharim and MMr. This 
concrete scribal connection between the Aramaic and 
sectarian literatures attests to the active, ongoing interest 
in earlier Aramaic writings among those belonging to the 
Essene group responsible for collecting and curating the 
Qumran library. 


34.2.2 4Qri3 (Dan), 1Qn (Ps^), 4Q57 (Isa*), and 1Q14 
(Sefer ha-Milhamah) 

In 2008, Eugene Ulrich identified a scribe who wrote in a 
hand “among the most careful, stately, and elegant seen 
in the Qumran collection,” as responsible for writing 101 
(Ps>), 4Q57 (Isa*), and nQ14 (Sefer ha-Milhamah).9? His 
argument was based on general features of the scribe's 
style — a notably angled stance, letter size and spacing, use 
of palaeo-Hebrew script for the Tetragrammaton — and 
more detailed comparison of letter formation. As Ulrich 
and others have observed, scripts can be very similar and 
still be the work of different scribes, since scribes writing 
formal scripts, especially, seem to have worked to a com- 
mon standard. Nevertheless, in this case there are good 
grounds to believe that a single scribe wrote these scrolls.9?^ 
Several years after Ulrich’s article, Sidnie White Crawford 
related that Ulrich had added 4Qui3 (Dan?) to the list of 


92 Cross, “Development,” 173; Yardeni, “Scribe,” 287. This is also the 
style description adopted by Hayes. 

93 Ulrich, "Identification." 

94 Both Ulrich (“Identification,” 205) and Tigchelaar (Humbert and 
Fidanzio, Khirbet Qumran, 258) note some differences in letter 
size and thickness of the ink in 1Qu (Ps>) and 1Q14 (Sefer ha- 
Milhamah), but at least the second feature is easily accounted 
for by the use of a different pen. 
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scrolls attributed to this scribe.95 The identification was 
cautiously endorsed by Tigchelaar and we await the judge- 
ment of Hayes and the Groningen team.?6 If we assume 
that the scribe of 4Q113 (Dan?) also wrote the other scrolls 
identified by Ulrich, then we have another case in which 
a scribe copied both a partially Aramaic composition and 
a Hebrew sectarian one. Of course, we must bear in mind 
the somewhat ambiguous situation of Daniel as a bilin- 
gual work in its final form. 


3.1.2.3 4Q207 (Enf) and 4Q214a—b (Levit) 

According to Milik, the same scribe wrote both 4Q207 
(Enf) and the manuscript he called 4Q214 TestLevi?, des- 
ignated by Stone and Greenfield as 4Q214a-b (Levi*-f see 
discussion below). Despite the small amount of text pre- 
served on 4Q207 (Enf), the scripts in these manuscripts 
are exceptionally coherent, and the scribal connection 
between them looks solid.9? For further discussion of the 
complexities involved, see the profiles for 4Q207 (Enf) and 
4Q214a (Levi*). 

The following three cases are of a different nature than 
those above, since in each case it has been argued that 
what some have designated different scrolls of the same 
or closely related works are, in fact, part of the same scroll 
written by a single scribe. 


4Q213 (Levi), 4Q213a (Levi^), 4Q213b (Levi*), and 
4Q214 (Levi?) 
Milik considered what would eventually be labelled by 


3.1.2.4 


Stone and Greenfield as 4Q213 (Levi?), 4Q213a (Levi), 
4Q213b (Levi*), and 4Q214 (Levi?) to be a single manu- 
script, which Milik designated 4Q213 TestLevi?.?9 Since 
the editio princeps of Stone and Greenfield in DJD 22, their 
division of the fragments into four scrolls has generally 
prevailed, but Hanneke Van der Schoor argued convinc- 
ingly in a recent article that Milik's previous conclusion 
was correct.?? Van der Schoor's argument rests largely on 
the legitimate point that informal scribal hands, such as 
that of the scribe discussed here, could vary appreciably 
even within the same fragment, something for which 
Stone and Greenfield did not adequately account. Despite 
this expected variation, the script of the fragments dis- 
cussed by Van der Schoor is remarkably coherent. For 
further discussion of this scribe's style, which is quite 
messy and irregular, see the profile for 4Q213 (Levi?). 


95 White Crawford, "Collection," 124, n. 57. White Crawford, Scribes, 
162, n. 152. 

96 Humbert and Fidanzio, Khirbet Qumran, 258. 

97 Milik, BE, 5, 244. 

98 Milik, “Fragment,” 95. 

99 Van der Schoor, “Variation.” See also Drawnel, “Milik,” 13-14. 
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3.1.2.5 4Q214a (Levi*) and 4Q214b (Levi) 

A similar situation obtains for 4Q214a (Levi?) and 4Q214b 
(Levif) as for the Aramaic Levi copies discussed above. 
Milik had originally posited a single scribe and manu- 
script, designated 4Q214 TestLevi^, which was later split 
into two copies by Stone and Greenfield: 4Q214a (Levi*) 
and 4Qzi4b (Levi)! As with Milik's 4Q213 (TestLevi*), 
Van der Schoor has claimed that Stone and Greenfield's 
division into two scrolls was unwarranted, and that the 
fragments included by them under 4Q214a (Levi*) and 
4Q214b (Levif) are best assigned to a single scroll, writ- 
ten by one scribe.!?! This scribe wrote in an upright, neat 
script, likely during the Hasmonean period. 

3.1.2.6 4Q542 (TQahat) and 4Q547 (Visions of Amram*) 
Émile Puech suggested that these two manuscripts 
were written by the same scribe “a quelques années de 
distance."?? The identification is, in my opinion, very 
convincing based on the striking similarity of the scripts 
and other scribal factors in these two scrolls. In fact, I have 
argued elsewhere that that 4Q542 (TQahat) and 4Q547 
(Visions of Amram*) belong to one and the same scroll.!0? 
Puech gives no explanation for his opinion that the two 
scrolls were written several years apart, and I see no firm 
basis for making this assertion given the expected varia- 
tion in less formal hands. This scribe wrote in a relatively 
informal, irregular semi-formal style, and Puech dated his 
scribal activity to the early Hasmonean period. 

3.1.3 Spacing and Vacats 

Spacing conventions varied from scribe to scribe, but fell 
within a well-established range of practice. For columns 
that had been dry-ruled (i.e., in most cases), line spacing 
was already determined and needed only to be followed 
by the scribe. When there was no ruling on a scroll the 
scribe had more freedom to determine the spacing, both 
in the leading (where horizontal script lines were not 
present) and in the length of lines (where vertical col- 
umn lines were not present, in whole or in part). In such 
cases, scribes who wrote in a more formal, consistent 
hand tended to have more regular spacing, resulting in 
a neater overall appearance for the scroll. Scribes who 
wrote in an informal, untidy script often had more erratic 
spacing practices as well, as we see, for example, in 4Q542 
(TQahat)/4Q547 (Visions of Amram*). 


ioo Milik, “Fragment,” 95. 

101 Van der Schoor, “Variation.” See also Drawnel, “Milik,” 113-15. 

102 DJD 31377. 

103 Machiela, "Testament of Qahat.” See also the profiles for 4Q542 
(TQahat) and 4Q547 (Visions of Amram*). 
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Word spacing varies, from what appears almost to be 
scripta continua — with no more space between words 
than is typically left between letters within a word (1 mm 
or less) — to spaces of approximately 5 mm. Both of these 
extremes are very rare, with the large majority of scribes 
leaving an average of 1.5-2 mm between words. As was 
observed for line spacing and line length above, there is a 
recognizable connection between less formal scripts and 
more erratic word spacing practices, while scribes who 
wrote in more formal, regulated scripts tended to have 
more regular spacing between words. In a few cases, we 
find scribes who sought to keep a neat left side of the col- 
umn, “justifying” the left margin by leaving a larger than 
usual space between the final words of a line when called 
for (see Figure 18, above). In our corpus, this occurs in 
4Q203(EnGiants?)/4Q204 (En*), 4Q552 (Four Kingdoms?), 
and 4Q554 (NJ?), the same practice being found in a num- 
ber of Hebrew Qumran scrolls.!04 

Vacats provided a way for scribes to indicate what they 
considered to be breaks or pauses between small or large 
"sense units" of a text, and in this way vacats assisted with 
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the mental work of reading a scroll's contents. I consider 
the use of vacats to be one likely indicator of a manuscript's 
quality. Considered together with a scroll's formality and 
evenness of script, neatness, margin size, number of cor- 
rections, and other aspects of spacing, the presence of very 
few or no vacats (where we have enough text to determine 
this) generally indicates a scroll of relatively low quality, 
while many vacats — especially vacats of varying sizes, 
reaching to half a line or greater — generally indicates a 
scroll of relatively high quality. In most cases, the factors 
just listed coincide with one another to provide a robust 
overall sense of a manuscript's quality. In some of the 
highest-quality scrolls, such as 4Q203(EnGiants*)/4Q204 
(En*), 4Q531 (EnGiants*), 1Q20 (apGen), and uQıo (Job), 
we find variation in the size of vacats in order to signal 
lesser or greater breaks in the flow of the text, with up to 
a full line or more to signal major pauses. In doing so, a 
scribe prioritized an easy, aesthetically pleasing read- 
ing experience over the preservation of precious scroll 
materials. 


FIGURE 29 A column with small, medium, and large vacats (1Q20 [apGen] 22) 


104 A list is provided in Tov, Scribal Practices, 106-7. 
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FIGURE 30 A column with no vacats (4Q212 [Eng] 1iii-v) 


TABLE13 Vacats arranged by size 


Ms.num. Title Vacat size Script type 

1023 EnGiants? sml. Late Hasmonean to early Herodian formal 
4Q196 papTob? sml.? Late Hasmonean semi-formal 

4Q213b Levi* sml. Late Hasmonean formal 

4Q214 Levit sml. Late Hasmonean formal 

4Q214a Levie sml. Late Hasmonean/early Herodian formal 
4Q214b Levif sml. Hasmonean formal 

4Q246 apocrDan sml. Early Herodian formal 

4Q530 EnGiants sml. Hasmonean semi-cursive 

4Q536 Birth of Noah* sml. Early Herodian semi-formal 

4Q538 TJudah/WordsBenjamin sml. Late Hasmonean formal 

4Q544 Visions of Amram? sml. Hasmonean semi-formal 

4Q552 Four Kingdoms? sml. Late Hasmonean/early Herodian formal 
4Q560 Magic Booklet sml. Hasmonean semi-formal 

1024 EnGiants>? med. Early to mid-Herodian semi-cursive 
4Q213 Levi? med. Late Hasmonean to early Herodian formal 
4Q157 Job med. Late Herodian 

4Q202 En med. Early Hasmonean semi-cursive 

4Q546 Visions of Amram? med. Late Hasmonean formal 

4Q542 TQahat med. Early Hasmonean semi-formal 

4Q556 Prophecy? med. Early Herodian formal 

4Q558 papVision* med. Late Hasmonean to early Herodian semi-cursive/semi-formal 
6Q8 papGiants med. Herodian semi-cursive 

2024 NJ sml., med. Herodian formal 

4Q209 Enastr> sml., med. Early Herodian formal 

4Q210 Enastr° sml., med. Late Hasmonean 

4Q213a Levi> sml., med. Late Hasmonean formal 

40543 Visions of Amram? sml., med. Hasmonean formal 

40553 Four Kingdoms? sml., med. Hasmonean semi-cursive 


5Q15 NJ sml., med. Late Hasmonean to early Herodian formal 
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TABLE13 Vacats arranged by size (cont.) 

Ms.num. Title Vacat size Script type 

1072 Dan? sml., lrg. Herodian cursive tendency 

4Q208 Enastr? sml., Irg.? Early Hasmonean semi-formal 

4Q211 Enastrd sml., lrg. Hasmonean formal 

4Q537 TJacob? sml.?, lrg. Late Hasmonean with some early Herodian 
4Q547 Visions of Amram* sml., lrg. Early Hasmonean 

4Q549 Visions of Amram8s? sml., lrg. Early Herodian round semi-formal 

4Q205 End med. lrg. Early Herodian formal 

4Q206/a ^ En*/EnGiantsf med., lrg. Late Hasmonean semi-cursive 

4Q197 Tob? sml., med,, lrg. Early Herodian formal 

4Q531 EnGiants* sml., med., lrg. Hasmonean formal 

4Q540 apocrLevi?? sml., med., Irg. Hasmonean 

11Q10 Job sml., med., lrg. Late Herodian formal 

4Q113 Dan? lrg. Herodian formal 

4Q318 Zodiology and Brontology lrg. Early Herodian formal 

4Q534 Birth of Noah? lrg. Early Herodian semi-formal 

4Q550 Jews at the Persian Court lrg. Hasmonean semi-formal 

4Q554 NJ? lrg. Late Hasmonean formal 

4Q554a NJ? lrg. Late Hasmonean formal 

11Q18 NJ lrg. Early Herodian semi-formal 

4Q203 EnGiants? sml., med., lrg. (full line) Early Herodian 

4Q204 En* sml., med., lrg. (full line) Early Herodian formal 

1Q20 apGen sml., med., lrg. (full line) Herodian formal 

4Q112 Dan? med., lrg. (full line) Late Hasmonean to early Herodian formal 
3.1.4 Other Scribal Peculiarities 4Q542 (TQahat), however, takes the prize as most erratic 


In addition to the expected writing of a scroll in an 
Aramaic script, scribes would, on rare occasion, use prac- 
tices that were unusual judged against the wider backdrop 
of the Aramaic scrolls studied in this book. 

3.1.4.1 Interchanging Medial and Final Letter Forms 
Scribes sometimes used medial letter forms in final posi- 
tion, or (much less often) vice versa. The reason for this 
practice is not always clear, but in some cases it may indi- 
cate a poorly-trained or careless scribe. In a considerable 
number of examples, such variation aligns with poorly- 
executed, informal scripts. Medial and final letter forms 
are occasionally exchanged in 4Q201 (En?) and 4Q539 
(TJoseph). 4Q541 (apocrLevi>?) and 4Q213 (Levi?) have 
medial pe in final position (these letters are unusually 
large in 4Q213), 4Q546 (Visions of Amram?) and 4Q560 
(Magic Booklet) do the same thing with medial kaph, and 
the scribe of 4Q202 (En^) used the medial forms of both 
letters at the ends of words. 4Q242 (PrNab) and 4Q553a 
(Four Kingdoms-*) have medial mem in final position, and 
11Q18 (NJ) does the same for tsade. 4Q208 (Enastr?) has 
only medialletter forms at the ends of words. The scribe of 


in this respect, consistently using the medial kaph and 
tsade in final position, and less consistently placing final 
mem and nun in medial position. 

3.1.4.2 Cursive Letter Forms 

On occasion, we find that a scribe used cursive letters 
known from outside of the Qumran Aramaic corpus, but 
not common within it. A cursive form that can hardly be 
called rare among our scrolls is the looped tav, which is 
used in a significant minority of scrolls, often in combina- 
tion with the more formal, square tav. Far less common 
is the cursive mem, used by the scribes of 4Q212 (En&), 
4Q558 (papVision^), and 6Q23 (papWords of Michael). 
Unique in the corpus is the cursive aleph written by the 
scribe of 6Q8 (papGiants), which is accompanied by the 
equally rare practice of distinguishing between medial 
and final forms of the same letter. 


3.1.4.3 Number Symbols 

Our scrolls attest to scribes both writing out numbers 
in full and using shorthand numeric symbols, the latter 
derived from Hieratic but common to Aramaic literature 
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FIGURE 31 


of the Persian to Roman periods.! Scribes who employed 
this system wrote 4Q318 (Zodiology and Brontology), 
4Q540 (apocrLevi??), 4Q554 (NJ?), 4Q558 (papVision^), 
and 4Q559 (Biblical Chronology). Among these, the scribe 
of 40318 uniquely distinguished between medial and final 
forms of the symbol for number one. 


3.1.4.4 Palaeo-Hebrew Script for a Divine Name 

In a single case — 4Q243 (psDan?) 1.2 — we find that a scribe 
used palaeo-Hebrew script to write the divine name "your 
God" (n3r5N). This practice is found more frequently in 
the Hebrew (mainly ^non-biblical") Qumran scrolls, and 
Tov has suggested that the practice may be linked to the 
community responsible for writing the sectarian Hebrew 
literature.196 If this were the case, we would have evidence 
that the copying scribe of 4Q243 (psDan?) was linked to 
that community. 


3.1.4.5 Tetrapuncta for a Divine Name 

Another unique scribal practice among the Aramaic 
Qumran scrolls is the repeated use of tetrapuncta — four 
successive dots or strokes of ink — by the scribe of 4Q196 
(papTob?) as a substitute for a divine name. For some 
years it was assumed that the four dots in 4Q196 repre- 
sented the four letters of the Tetragrammaton, since that 
specific substitution is well-known from Hebrew scrolls at 
Qumran.!?? However, further research has shown that the 
dots in our scroll represent instead the name 8798 “God,” 
based on overlapping passages in the Qumran copies of 
Tobit.!?? This matches well the use of palaeo-Hebrew to 
write 2158 in 4Q243 (psDan?), and the widespread prac- 
tice in the Aramaic literature of this period to avoid using 


105 Tov, Scribal Practices, 212-13; Longacre, “Script,” 39-40. 

106 Tov, Scribal Practices, 243. 

107 Itisclear, for example, thatTov (Scribal Practices, 218-19) assumed 
the tetrapuncta of 4Q196 to represent the Tetragrammaton. In 
this assumption he followed Fitzmyer (e.g., at DJ D 19:30). 

108 See Machiela, "Tetragrammaton." 


Palaeo-Hebrew divine name (4Q243 [psDan?] 1.2) 


the Tetragrammaton. As in the case of 4Q243 (psDan2), 
we find here an affinity with the practices of some scribes 
who also wrote sectarian Qumran scrolls.!09 


Dicolon Symbol to Indicate a Break between 
Sense-Units 

The scribe of 4Q156 (Lev?) repeatedly used two vertically- 
oriented dots — sometimes called a dicolon in the 
literature — to mark a minor sense-division in the text. This 
practice is unique to 4Q156 (Lev?) among the Aramaic 
scrolls from Qumran, though it is also used in 4Q364 
(Reworked Pent B) and in Greek texts contemporaneous 
with the Qumran scrolls. For further details on use of the 
dicolon, see the profile for 4Q156 (Lev?). 


3.1.4.6 


3.2 Correction, Supplementation, and Secondary 
Use of Completed Scrolls 

The stories of our valuable scrolls were only beginning 
once they had been written by their original scribes, and 
among the manuscripts studied here we find many signs 
of ongoing use, correction, and repair. Several distinct 
practices were employed for marking deletions and other 
paratextual or secondary additions. These are presented 
in groups below, according to the type of scribal practice. 
8.24 Correction through Deletion 

Scribes regularly made mistakes in their work, though 
we see strikingly different rates of such errors depending 
on the individual scribe. In general, there is a clear corre- 
spondence between less formal, more erratic scripts and a 
higher frequency of scribal mistakes, both factors contrib- 
uting (often together) to what I take to be a lower quality 
copy. Our scribes had a few ways in which such mistakes 
could be corrected. In situations where a letter or word 


109 Tov (Scribal Practices, 218-19) draws a close connection between 
the use of tetrapuncta and what he calls the Qumran Scribal 
Practice, associated by him with the sect living at Qumran. 
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FIGURE 32 Partially extant tetrapuncta (4Q196 [papTob®] 18.15) 
Image B-485064 
COURTESY OF THE LEON LEVY DEAD SEA SCROLLS DIGITAL 
LIBRARY, ISRAEL ANTIQUITIES AUTHORITY. PHOTO: SHAI 
HALEVI 
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FIGURE 33  Dicolon (two dots) to signal minor sense-division (4Q156 [Lev?] 1.6) 


had been written accidentally or incorrectly — as decided 
either by the original scribe or a later reader — the mistake 
could be either marked so that later readers were aware 
not to read, pronounce, or copy it, or scraped from the 
skin with a sharp instrument, and so erased. In a few cases 
(e.g., 4Q213a [Levi>] and 4Q548 [Visions of Amramf]) we 
find both types, signifying either distinct stages of correc- 
tion or mixed usage by a single correcting scribe. 


32d Erasure by Scraping 

The most common way of deleting a letter or word in our 
corpus written by mistake was to scrape the skin's surface 
with a sharp instrument. It is often impossible to tell with 
certainty if this was done by the original scribe or a later 
corrector, but occasionally it seems that the original scribe 
realized his mistake while writing and erased the letter(s) 
in question once they were dry (e.g., if he stopped writing 
mid-word). The practice of erasure by scraping is attested 
in around a dozen of the scrolls left to us: 4Qui5 (Dan?) 
4Q202 (En^), 4Q209 (Enastr^), 4Q210 (Enastr*?), 4Q212 
(Eng; uncertain), 4Q213a (Levi?; uncertain), 4Q529 (Words 
of Michael) 4Q531 (EnGiants?)) 4Q541 (apocrLevi>?; 


FIGURE 34 Erasure of one letter and at least two words by scraping 
(11Q10 [Job] 21ii.5-6) 
Image B-285228 
COURTESY OF THE LEON LEVY DEAD SEA SCROLLS 
DIGITAL LIBRARY, ISRAEL ANTIQUITIES AUTHORITY. 
PHOTO: NAJIB ANTON ALBINA 


uncertain), 4Q542 (TQahat), 4Q548 (Visions of Amram‘), 
4Q551 (Narrative), 4Q554 (NJ?; uncertain), 11Q10 (Job), 
and nQ38 (NJ). 


3.2.1.2 
The second most popular way of marking the deletion of 


Deletion by a Strikethrough Line 


a letter or word was to use a secondary line of ink through 
the cancelled portion of text. A single letter is typically 
struck through with a vertical line, as in 4Q196 (papTob2) 
and 4Q530 (EnGiants^). However, a horizontal line seems 
to strike a single letter in 4Q531 (EnGiants*), while the 
scribe of 4Q213a (Levi?) used lines in both directions. 
Horizontal lines mark the deletion of more than one let- 
ter in 4Q212 (En), 4Q530 (EnGiants^), 4Q533 (EnGiants*), 
and 4Q554 (NJ?). 


Deletion of a letter with a vertical line (4Q530 
[EnGiants^] 7i.1) 

Image B-283986 

COURTESY OF THE LEON LEVY DEAD SEA SCROLLS 
DIGITAL LIBRARY, ISRAEL ANTIQUITIES AUTHORITY. 
PHOTO: NAJIB ANTON ALBINA 
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Deletion of a word with a horizontal line (4Q533 
[EnGiants*] 3.2) 

Image B-284602 

COURTESY OF THE LEON LEVY DEAD SEA SCROLLS 
DIGITAL LIBRARY, ISRAEL ANTIQUITIES AUTHORITY. 
PHOTO: NAJIB ANTON ALBINA 


FIGURE 36 
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3.2.1.3 Deletion by Cancelation Dots 

A third, relatively rare way of signaling a cancelled letter 
was to mark it with one or more ink dots. A single dot 
above the intended letter was employed by the scribes of 
4Q208 (Enastr*), 4Qu2 (Dan?), and 4Q548 (Visions of 
Amram), while the scribes of 1Q20 (apGen) and appar- 
ently 4Q542 (TQahat)/4Q547 (Visions of Amram*) used 
dots both above and below a letter. For the many ink dots 
in 4Q213 (Levi?) — which are probably accidental — see the 
profile for that scroll. 


FIGURE 37 Deletion with cancellation dot above the letter (40208 
[Enastr?] 16.4 and 18.2) 
Image B-298884 
COURTESY OF THE LEON LEVY DEAD SEA SCROLLS 
DIGITAL LIBRARY, ISRAEL ANTIQUITIES AUTHORITY. 
PHOTO: NAJIB ANTON ALBINA 


FIGURE 38 Deletion with cancellation dots above and below a letter 
(1Q20 [apGen] 5.9) 


3.2.2 Correction through Supplementation 

In some cases, the original scribe of a scroll or a later, 
correcting scribe considered a letter, word, or phrase 
to be missing from the text as first written. These situa- 
tions were typically corrected by supplementation of the 
original text with letters or words placed directly above 
the spot in need of emendation, though there were other 
methods, too. 

3.2.2.1 Supralinear Additions 

Additions of a single letter above the spot in need of cor- 
rection is quite common among the Qumran Aramaic 
scrolls, as it is in the Qumran corpus more generally. A 
majority of the scrolls studied here have small corrections 
of this sort; they were very common. For most supralin- 
ear corrections it is difficult to determine with certainty 
whether they were done by the original scribe at or near 
the time of initially writing the text, or at a later time by 
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a different scribe. In some cases, however, a scribal hand 
is sufficiently distinctive relative to the original hand that 
this determination can be made. In nQ1o (Job), for exam- 
ple, the original scribe seems very likely to have made 
such corrections. Scrolls in which the correcting hand 
appears to be different than the original one include 1023 
(EnGiants?), 4Q246 (apocrDan), 4Q542 (TQahat), and 
4Q550 (Jews at the Persian Court). Sometimes a repeated 
correction suggests a secondary corrector, as we find for 
the word pxRixn in 4Q210 (Enastr*). A short vertical stroke 
was rarely used as a scribal mark signaling where a supra- 


linear addition was to be inserted when reading (4Q196 
[papTob?] and perhaps 4Q558 [papVision"]). 


Caput me x 

LX d 
FIGURE 40 Scribalinsertion mark below supralinear word (4Q196 

[papTob?] 6.8) 

Image B-285526 
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FIGURE 41 


Supralinear addition of multiple words (4Q202 [Ent] 
1ii.2) 
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Sublinear Additions 
The placement of a supplemental letter under the text 


3.2.2.2 


to be corrected does occur, but much less frequently 
than those above the text. Such sublinear additions are 
found in 4Q559 (papBiblical Chronology) and, apparently, 
4Q246 (apocrDan). The letter in the latter scroll - seem- 
ingly a large, cursive mem written in a hand different than 
the main text — is the subject of some debate. 


FIGURE 42 Sublinearletter added (4Q559 [papBiblical 
Chronology] 4.5) 
Image B-285380 
COURTESY OF THE LEON LEVY DEAD SEA SCROLLS 
DIGITAL LIBRARY, ISRAEL ANTIQUITIES AUTHORITY. 
PHOTO: NAJIB ANTON ALBINA 


3.2.2.3 
Supplementation of the main, horizontally-oriented text 


Vertical Insertion of Text 


with an addition that runs vertically along a column is 
known from a number of Hebrew Qumran scrolls, most 
famously 1QIsa?. We find only one such addition among 
the Aramaic scrolls, in 4Q542 (TQahat). 


FIGURE 43 Vertical insertion of text (4Q542 [TQahat] 3) 


3.2.2.4 Overwriting/Conversion of a Letter 

Another way of correcting an existing letter or word was 
to write over it in an attempt to change the reading, a prac- 
tice that is fairly widespread in our corpus and is mainly 
limited to scrolls written in informal, untidy scripts. At 
times, this practice is combined with the erasure of let- 
ters by scraping, as in 4Q212 (En£). This type of correction 
is sometimes difficult to discern, but overwriting one or 
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FIGURE 44 Tav written over another letter (4Q208 [Enastr?] 5.2) 
Image B-284658 
COURTESY OF THE LEON LEVY DEAD SEA SCROLLS 
DIGITAL LIBRARY, ISRAEL ANTIQUITIES AUTHORITY. 
PHOTO: NAJIB ANTON ALBINA 


more letters in a word does or may occur in 4Q196 (pap- 
Tob*), 4Q208 (Enastr?), 4Q210 (Enastr*), 4Q212 (Eng; entire 
word overwritten), 4Q530 (EnGiants"), 4Q541 (apocrLe- 
vi^?), 40542 (TQahat), and 4Q560 (Magic Booklet). 

3.2.3 Other Paratextual Letters and Symbols 

Some paratextual scribal marks have been mentioned 
above, such as the letters at the top, righthand corners 
of sheets on 1Q20 (apGen) and perhaps 4Q529 (Words of 
Michael), or the large, cursive sublinear mem (less likely, 
bet) on 4Q246 (apocrDan). To this we should add the 
large, oblique mem written in a hand other than the main 
text on the bottom margin of 4Q546 (Visions of Amram?) 
9, the purpose of which is unclear. 

Several times in the Aramaic scrolls studied here we 
find scribal symbols in the intercolumnar margins of 
scrolls evidently related to reading practices, called by Tov 
and others paragraphos symbols drawing on the study of 
Greek manuscript.!!? Indeed, signs very much like those 
found in the Qumran scrolls are used in Greek manu- 
scripts from the Hellenistic and Roman periods, and one 
can reasonably posit influence from Greek scribal prac- 
tices on Hebrew and Aramaic ones.!!! 

A straight, horizontal paragraphos line is used in the 
intercolumnar margins of 4Q532 (EnGiants?) and 4Q542 
(TQahat). The narrative context of the symbol in the for- 
mer scroll is unclear, though Puech (DJD 31103) suggested 
that it may be preceded by a vacat. In the latter scroll, 
however, the symbol clearly corresponds with a narrative 


110 Tov gives a broader introduction to this practice across the 
Qumran scrolls in Scribal Practices, 180-84. 

111 These and other practices can be set alongside a growing set of 
Greek influences in the scribal realm, such as those discussed by 
Longacre, “Script.” 
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FIGURE 46 Marginal “fishhook” paragraphos symbols (4Q213 [Levi?] 
1ii.11 and 4Q213a [Levi^] 240-11) 


pause, and so presumably aided readers in finding the 
break between two sections of the work. A somewhat 
differently shaped symbol of the so-called "fishhook" 
type occurs twice in 4Q213 (Levi?)/4Q213a (Levi>), and 
in each case we can see that the symbol corresponds to 
the beginning of a new narrative unit. It seems reason- 
able to assume that these marks were made after the text 
was initially written, an assumption supported in 4Q532 
(EnGiants?) and 4Q213 (Levi?)/4Q213a (Levi>) by the fact 
that the symbols are written in noticeable lighter ink than 
the main texts. 

Finally, the X mark at the blank beginning of a line on 
4Q556a (Prophecy?) should be mentioned. The context of 
the symbol is now lost, but the fact that the X is evidently 
placed in a vacat suggests that it served to mark a matter 
of importance for readers of the text. This suggestion is 
supported by the several times a similar symbol occurs in 
the Hebrew Qumran scrolls (e.g., 1QIsa? XXVI.9, XXXV.10; 
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4Q177 [Catena A] 12-13ii.9, 29.2; and 4Q417 [Instruction] 
41). Assuming that this is correct, we find three types 
of symbol used to mark literary units for readers in the 
Aramaic scrolls from the Qumran caves: a straight hori- 
zontal line, a hooked line, and an X mark. All three marks 
are also well-attested in the corpus of Hebrew scrolls. 


Opisthograph: 4Q201 (En?)/4Q338 
(Genealogical List?) 
A single opisthograph has been identified among the 


3.2.4 


Aramaic Qumran scrolls, with 4Q201 (En?) being reused 
to write 4Q338 (Genealogical List?) on the verso (i.e., 
flesh) side of the skin. The relationship between the two 
texts, if there is any, can no longer be ascertained, though 
Milik and Tov entertained the possibility of a connection 
of both works with the biblical patriarchs.!? For further 
discussion, see the profile for 4Q201 (En). 


4 Concluding Observations 


44 Historical Context and Transmission 

Viewed as an entire corpus, the Aramaic fragments stud- 
ied in this book represent nearly ninety scrolls written 
over a period of more than two centuries, from roughly 
the late third or early second century BCE (4Q208 
[Enastr?]) to the mid-first century CE (11Q10 [Job]). The 
scrolls represented are overwhelmingly written on skin, 
though a small percentage are made of papyrus. In several 
cases, the same literary work is found on scrolls made of 
both materials: the Book of Giants, the Words of Michael, 
Tobit, and Daniel if we take into account 6Q7 (papDan), 
now containing only parts of the last Hebrew chapters of 
that book. The only clear case in which we are not dealing 
with a scroll is 4Q339 (List of False Prophets), for which 
the distinctiveness of the physical medium (a rectangular 
“card” of skin) matches that of its literary contents (a list). 
Indeed, to class this text among the Aramaic literature at 
Qumran is open to debate, since only the list’s heading is 
written in that language. 

There is compelling evidence that some Aramaic scrolls 
in our corpus were written by the same scribe, while oth- 
ers were written by a scribe also responsible for one or 
more of the preserved Hebrew scrolls. It stands to rea- 
son that in these instances — especially when we find an 
Aramaic scroll written by a scribe who also wrote Hebrew 
sectarian literature — the likelihood of that scroll being 
produced at or around Qumran increases significantly. 
Other practices supporting a connection with scribes 


112 Milik, BE, 139; Tov, Scribal Practices, 71. 
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from the Essene group(s) responsible for the sectarian 
literature (at Qumran or elsewhere) are the use of palaeo- 
Hebrew script and tetrapuncta to write the name Nn5s 
“God.” Taken together, these factors show that there was 
no problem with the same scribe copying both Hebrew 
and Aramaic literature during the late Second Temple 
period. 

Florentino García Martínez observed that there are no 
differences in the scribal practices between the Aramaic 
and Hebrew groups of scrolls from the caves around 
Qumran.!? One could, of course, find minor scribal details 
that occur in one group and not the other, but taking a 
wide view of the entire Qumran corpus García Martínez 
is essentially correct: the media, production techniques, 
scripts, and other scribal practices are remarkable consis- 
tent across the Aramaic and Hebrew scrolls. All of these 
scrolls were demonstrably part of one and the same 
Jewish scribal culture, which was itself well-integrated 
with the interconnected scribal guilds of the eastern 
Mediterranean Basin during the Second Temple period. 
If the scholarly consensus view that much of the Jewish 
Aramaic literature attested in our scrolls was composed 
during the Hellenistic period is correct — and there is every 
reason to believe that it is - then we can assume that the 
very large majority of our scrolls, if not all of them, are 
copies of earlier exemplars. 

As seen especially in the preceding chapter on lan- 
guage, the scribes writing our scrolls felt comfortable 
introducing a limited amount of change during the copy- 
ing and correction processes. Such change was typically 
restricted to several aspects of orthography and morphol- 
ogy, though occasionally it extended to more extensive 
modifications in phrasing. There is little evidence in our 
corpus to support the idea of scribes making major altera- 
tions to a composition during the process of transmission, 
though we must admit the absence of sufficient textual 
overlaps among multiple copies to make bold claims on 
this front. 

The fact that many of the Aramaic compositions stored 
and used at Qumran were copied into the Herodian period 
proves their enduring appeal to at least some Jewish com- 
munities over several centuries. This appeal obviously 
included those associated with the site of Qumran, where 
the Aramaic literature was kept and copied. However, 
with the exception of Daniel, which begins and ends with 
sections written in Hebrew, the rabbinic circles that even- 
tually rose to social prominence in later Roman-period 
Palestine do not seem to have carried forward most of this 
literature. Despite this apparent decline in interest, we do 


113 Garcia Martínez, "Scribal Practices." 
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find some meager evidence of ongoing Egyptian Jewish 
transmission in the Cairo Geniza, with the Aramaic Levi 
Document and a Hebrew translation of Tobit, alongside 
the Christian preservation of Tobit in Greek and Latin 
translations, an Enochic collection eventually culminating 
in Ethiopic 1 Enoch, and some earlier Aramaic didactic lit- 
erature (the Aramaic Levi Document, and perhaps other, 
now-lost works of a similar ilk) reworked into the Greek 
Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs. 


4.2 Indicators of Manuscript Quality 

It was suggested above that a variety of factors coalesce to 
give an indication of the quality of a manuscript in antiq- 
uity, and that some of these factors may be weighted more 
heavily than others. One helpful way to think about these 
factors is to imagine a spectrum of quality, which in our 
case would range from scrolls deemed “excellent” on one 
end to those considered “fair” on the other (the hypotheti- 
cal category “poor” being reserved for documentary and 
other texts of lower quality than any of our scrolls). We 
may then propose exemplar scrolls at the two ends of the 
spectrum, against which other scrolls may be held up for 
comparison. 

At the “excellent” end of the quality spectrum we have 
scrolls like 4Q209 (Enastr^) and 1Q20 (apGen), written 
in very neat, formal scripts on high-quality skin that is 
generally free of defects.!!^ On such scrolls we find gener- 
ous margins, even ruling and spacing with regular vacats 
that range in size (up to and sometimes exceeding a full 
line), and few scribal mistakes or corrections beyond the 
occasional addition or deletion of single letters. All of 
these factors speak to an intentionally high level of care 
and professionalism, and of a shared regimen of special- 
ized training resembling that outlined by Johnson for the 
bookrolls of Oxyrhynchus.!5 The very best scrolls are at 
times large in format, approaching 25-30 cm in height, 
such that they align with what Tov called de luxe edi- 
tions drawing on terminology used in the study of Greek 
bookrolls.!6 Scroll size, however, does not seem to be the 
most salient indicator of overall quality, since we find a 
few larger scrolls that do not exhibit the characteristics 
listed above, along with several smaller scrolls that do. As 
the scroll height increases, the typical dimensions of the 


114 These formal scripts could be either curvilinear or rectilinear, 
tending more towards the latter over time, and beginning to 
exhibit a square module and ornamental strokes over the course 
of the Herodian period. See further Longacre, "Script, 30-39; 
Longacre, “Style.” 

115 Johnson, Bookrolls, 157-60. 

116 Tov, Scribal Habits, 125-29. See also Johnson, Bookrolls, 155-60; 
Longacre, “Style,” 10-12. 
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FIGURE 47 Excellent original quality manuscript (4Q209 [Enastr>] 23) 


writing block tend to change correspondingly, with taller 
scrolls having higher ratios of height to width. Considering 
the data of this chapter, there is some reason to believe 
that the size of a scroll was often more closely related to 
the length of the text(s) it was planned to contain than to 
its intended quality. The social functions of high-quality 
scrolls are not entirely clear, but their production obvi- 
ously required an elevated investment of money, skill, 
and time. Such an investment is consistent with more 
public-facing or formal uses for a scroll, and speaks to the 
high social value placed on the text being written and the 
knowledge it conveyed. 

At the "fair" end of the spectrum, by contrast, we 
have scrolls like 4Q212 (En8) and 4Q542 (TQahat)/4Q547 
(VisAmram*), written in informal scripts that tend 
towards cursive features and betray noticeably less atten- 
tion to the consistency and tidiness of letters or the 
evenness of ink coverage (sometimes requiring re-inking). 
Spacing between letters, words, and lines is more erratic 
and crowded, giving the overall impression of less open 
space on the scroll. Margins tend to be small and uneven, 
mistakes or corrections are considerably more frequent 
than in high-quality scrolls, and vacats are either not used 
or are small when present." All or some of these features 


11 In her study of the Aramaic Levi Document, Van der Schoor 
7 y: 
(“Variation, 200-201) noted that variability of script often cor- 
responds with a messiness in general layout. 


contribute to a scroll that is more arduous to read. In some 
cases, such as that of 4Q542 (TQahat)/4Q547 (VisAmram®), 
the skin is also of an obviously lower grade, marked by 
imperfections and repairs already when the scroll was 
first written. We must be cautious of too confidently link- 
ing the scribal features just listed with assumptions about 
why these poorer-quality scrolls were made or how they 
were used. It was suggested above that the investment 
required for a top-quality scroll may reflect the high social 
value placed on its contents, plausibly signaling a certain 
public or symbolic significance. However, it is more prob- 
lematic to claim that lower levels of scribal execution and 
material fineness in a scroll reflects a proportionately low 
regard for its literary contents by whoever commissioned 
or made it. One reason for caution on this front is that we 
have several literary works with copies occupying both 
ends of the quality spectrum. It is, of course, possible — 
perhaps even likely — that the various copies of a literary 
work were written in disparate geographic and social loca- 
tions, and that these locations entailed differing views of 
the work being copied; we simply lack the evidence to 
determine the nature or extent of such differences. On the 
other hand, suggestions that low-quality scrolls denote 
intended uses that were less formal and public — such as 


»« 


“private,” “individual,” “study,” or “working” copies — have 
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FIGURE 49 Fair original manuscript quality (4Q542 [TQahat] 1) 
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some logical appeal.! In this case, a scroll's quality is tied 
more closely to its intended social location and function 
than to an estimation of its contents. 

Papyrus scrolls were evidently made according to 
somewhat different quality standards than those on skin. 
While scripts and scribal features such as vacats and cor- 
rections on papyrus scrolls tend to correspond to those 
found at the lower end of the quality spectrum for skin 
scrolls, the factors of scroll size, margin size, and openness 
of line and word spacing often resemble higher-quality 
skin scrolls. We cannot be sure of the factors involved in 
these differences, but it is reasonable to infer that they are 
best explained by the relative cheapness of papyrus com- 
pared to skin. This cheapness would have allowed scribes 
to dispense with some of the frugalities exercised when 
copying low-quality skin scrolls, while using levels of care 
and scribal precision falling well short of those on the best 
skin scrolls. 

The discussion above is grounded in observable differ- 
ences among the scrolls available to us, but it is important 
to admit the extent to which it is both tentative and heu- 
ristic. There are many factors involved in the production 
of our scrolls of which we cannot, at present, be sure. We 
might take 4Q201 (En?) as an example, which according 
to Milik “seems to have been made from a very old copy, 


118 On the inherent ambiguity of terms like these, devoid of more 
fulsome description, see Johnson, Bookrolls, 158-60. It should be 
noted, however, that the social situation described by Johnson 
likely differs significantly from that behind the Qumran library. 
Van der Schoor, “Variation,” 201, suggested that such copies may 
not have been “an official copy meant to be read by others, but 
possibly a non-final copy in the process of transmission.” Of 
course, there is no way to verify a statement of this sort. 
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dating from the third century at least,” and “does not fit 
very well into the scribal traditions of the Jewish copyists of 
Judaea or even Egypt; the scribe would perhaps be depen- 
dent upon the Aramaic scripts and the scribal customs 
of Northern Syria or Mesopotamia.” Beyer, in similar 
fashion, sees reason to place the copyist in the northern 
Transjordan.!2° Puech and Drawnel wisely dismissed such 
speculation as unverifiable and, therefore, unconvincing, 
Drawnel suggesting that *[w]ithout indicating the place 
of the composition of the text found in 4Q201, the script 
shows several affinities with the semicursive Tdumaean' 
bookhand.”!#! Still, Milik's and Beyer's theories raise the 
important question of how differing geographic locations, 
times of copying, and distinctive scribal microcultures 
or communities of practice may have influenced how a 
scroll was prepared, written, and corrected. A scroll writ- 
ten by a scribe in northern Palestine during the late third 
century BCE was presumably governed by somewhat dif- 
ferent conventions and expectations than one copied at 
or around Qumran in the early first century CE, though 
it is now largely beyond our ability to judge accurately in 
which ways, and to what extent, those conventions and 
expectations differed. While we await new insights from 
pathbreaking technologies for assessing the dates and ori- 
gins of the skins and inks used to write the scrolls, and 
for discerning the scribal hands represented in them, we 
must glean what we can from this rich source of Jewish 
scribal culture in antiquity. 


119 Milik, BE, 140-41. 
120 Beyer, ATTM! 227. 
121 Puech, “Notes,” 649; Drawnel, ABE, 70-71. 
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